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SELF-CULTURE— ADDRESS  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

BT  PEN,  MILWAUKU  OOJJUTY. 

Everything  in  the  great  economy  of  nature  on  the  vast  and  ever- 
widening  fields  of  science,  and  in  the  history  of  man,  is  eminently 
progressive.     As  the  poet  expresses  it, 

Beneath  this  stairy  arch 
Naught  resteth  or  stands  still. 

Each  atom  in  the  physical  and  intellectual  word  is  forever  advancing 
towards  pe]:fection ;  or,  having  reached  a  certain  point,  and  having 
spent  its  vital  power,  it  hurries  to  decay.  A  stand-still  in  nature  is  as 
much  an  impossibility  as  a  pause  in  the  flight  of  old  Time  would  be. 

In  nothing  is  this  law  more  apparent  than  in  mental  oulture.  Per- 
haps yoo  have  attained  a  fair  standing  in  the  principal  branches  of  a 
libera]  education ;  your  name  may  be  among  the  best  in  literature,  art 
or  science ;  you  are  satisfied  with  what  you  have  mastered,  and  you 
cease  for  a  year,  or  perhaps  a  lustrum,  to  add  the  ever  acotunulating 
improvements  and  discoveries  to  your  stock  of  knowledge.  And  be- 
hold! you  are  left  behind  in  an  astonishingly  short  time.  You  find 
your  laurels  feiding  and  your  fame  paling  before  the  renown  of  scores 
who  were  plodding  in  your  rear  but  a  short  time  ago.  Your  key  of 
knowledge  is  covered  with  the  rusts  of  inactivity,  and  will  not  fit  the 
door  of  the  new  temple.  For  the  culture  of  the  mind,  which  begins 
with  the  infant  in  his  cradle,  is  never  finished  until  that  mind  ceases  to 
exist  for  the  world.  Put  a  barrier  to  its  contmuoua  development,  and 
you  cripple  it  and  prevent  its  destination — ^the  attainment  of  perfec- 
tion. 

Fellow-teachen),  let  us  apply  these  reflections  to  a  case  that  deeply 
afeots  ouTBelves  and  the  great  cause  which  we  serve.  Let  us  seriously 
ask  ourselves  the  question:  Are  we  sufficiently  progressive  in  our 
adf-culture?    Have  we  steadily  advanced  in  this  weightiest  branch  of 
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our  education,  ever  since  we  left  the  college,  the  academy?  Have  we 
thirsted  for  the  spring  of  knowledge,  and  hungered  for  the  daily  bread 
of  instruction?  Have  our  thoughts  ever  centered  in  Our  life-work, 
Universal  Elducation,  causing  us  to  aim  at  perfecting  our  minds  for 
this  grand  task  which  is  still  growing,  demanding  strong  hearts  and 
clear  heads  for  its  gigantic  duties? 

Or  have  we  laid  our  books  and  our  noble  ambition  with  the  faded 
memories  of  our  school-days,  content  with  what  we  have  learned,  and 
feeling  ready  for  all  the  requirements  of  the^iexUannual,  or  indeed  any 
future  examination?  Have  we  crammed  our  i^en^ries  with  the  con- 
tents of  a  respectable  number  of  text-books,  anH.  kdowing  these  by 
rote,  is  our  thirst  for  knowledge  stilled?  And  do  we  leave  the  best 
parts  of  our  work — self -improvement — ^to  the  chances  of  life,  relying 
on-  experience,  on  desultory  reading  and  occasional  information,  for  in- 
struction ;  satisfied  with  fulfilling  the  bare  requirements  of  the  law, 
instead  of  interpreting  that  law  according  to  the  wants  of  mankind? 
If  we  belong  to  the  latter  dass,  then,  fellow-teachers,  we  are  living  in 
vain.  Worse  than  that,  we  defraud  the  youth  entrusted  to  our  care, 
of  their  vastly  important  rights,  and  the  State  of  public  money,  which 
we  obtain  on  false  pretences ;  and  we  disgrace  a  profession  which  has  a 
right  to  acknowledge  no  superior. 

But  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  as  sweeping  as  that  Chicago  critic 
was,  who  placed  the  '^  average  schoolmaster  '^  several  degrees  below 
an  intelligent  monkey.  We  know,  and  say  with  just  pride,  that  our 
profession  has  its  galaxies  of  lustrous  stars,  its  aspiring  talent,  and 
bands  of  faithful,  earnest  workers  everywhere.  Were  not  this  the 
case,  the  history  of  man  in  the  19th  century  would  not  be  what  it  is, 
and  even  the  superior  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  our  Chicago  Mend 
would  probably  never  have  blazed  into  the  radiance  which  threw  its 
withering  light  on  the  object  of  its  scorn. 

Nevertheless,  while  we  admit  that  there  are  many  teachers  who  ac- 
knowledge the  importance  of  unintermitting  progress,  we  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fiact,  that  there  are  those  among  us  who  are  either  very 
slack  in  that  direction,  or  are  actually  retrogading,  for  want  of  the 
great  lever,  self-culture,  which  would  keep  them  from  sinking  into  the 
pool  of  mental  stagnation.  They  are  too  self-sufficient,  or  too  indolent, 
to  go  on  in  the  work  of  adapting  their  minds  to  their  task;  they  feel 
no  impulse,  or  ignore  it  wh^i  felt,  to  enlarge  their  sphere,  by  enlarge- 
ing  their  capacities,  and  they  continue  in  their  accustomed  routine 
until  it  becomes  threadbare.  They  have,  or  have  not,  chances  for  im- 
provement, but  they  hate  to  make  an  effort,  or  having  made  it,  to  per* 
severe.  Too  well  they  like  the  smooth  road  of  instruction,  which  is 
paved  by  well-known  teit-books,  and  the  easy  round  of  familiar  recita- 
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tioiis  aad  perorations,  requiring  no  unusual  exertion,  no  brain-work. 
To  them,  the  increasing  watchfulness  of  the  law  is  an  unwelcome  intru- 
sion on  the  sacred  ground  of  custom.  J£  you  inquire  what  thej  read, 
ihey  will  probably  mention  a  journal  of  the  Ledger  or  Waverly  school, 
and  perhaps  a  local  paper.  We  have  known  some  that  doated  on  ''yel- 
low covered  literature.''  Perhaps  they  neyer  saw,  much  less  read,  a 
meritorious  work  on  education,  or  on  schools,  and  of  the  many  excel- 
lent journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  profession,  they  hardly 
know  the  names.  They  do  not  attend  Institutes,  or  similar  meetings, 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  the  vigilance  of  Superintendents;  nor  can 
they  comprehend  why  they  should  "  bother  "  about  learning  what  they 
suppose  they  know,  they  being  graduates  of  Brick  College,  or  Block 
University.  They  have  their  certificates  all  right — ^what  on  earth,  can 
else  be  expected  of  them? 

What,  my  friends,  can  and  must  we  expect  of  you?  Why,  just  what 
we  expect  of  a  tiny  little  bud,  just* put  forth  by  its  mother  stem — ^we 
expect  growth  and  development — ^ihe  transformation  of  a  budding 
promise  into  the  blossom  of  a  most  excellent  fulfillment !  When  first 
you  enter  your  profession,  no  matter  what  your  talents,  your  acquire- 
ments may  be,  no  matter  how  proud  the  title  which  an  indulgent  Alma 
Mater  has  conferred  upon  you,  you  are  a  mere  epitome  of  the  future 
blossom,  a  chrysalis  hiding  the  germs  of  beauty.  And  as  the  bud  and 
the  chrysalis  need  the  genial  warmth  of  the  summer  sun  to  effect  their 
change  into  a  lovely  rose,  a  brilliant  butterfly,  thus  your  yoimg  minds 
need  the  inspiring  influence  of  constant  improvement^  in  order  to  de- 
velop into  something  good  and  noble. 

Therefore,  if  teaching  is  not  merely  a  question  of  victuals  and  clothes 
with  you  (and  you  have  no  right  to  (legrade  your  profession  to  that) , 
if  yon  desire  to  do  your  grand  work  grandly,  let  your  constant  aim  be 
•'  Self-Culture."  It  will  make  you  richer  than  Stewart  or  Rothschild, 
for  the  more  you  give  of  this  wealth,  the  more  you  have  of  it.  Never 
did  such  usurious  interest  flow  into  any  man's  purse,  as  will  return  to 
jou,  increasing  the  principal  a  thousand  fold. 

Fallow  teachers,  let  us  not  reply  to  this  with  the  hackneyed  phrase, 
that  we  are  too  poor  to  secure  valuable  instruction — ^there  can  be  no 
barrier  to  our  improvement  as  long  as  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old 
adage,  ^*  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  New  avenues  are  con- 
stantly opening  for  our  benefit,  kind  hands  are  extended  to  help  us 
along.  It  does  not  require  much  money,  nor  an  undue  amount  of  time, 
to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  improvement.  But  you  must  be  wide  awake 
aad  seek  for  golden  opportunities,  instead  of  waiting  for  them  to  come 
to  you.  Study  weU  the  grand  book  of  Nature,  which  lies  open  before 
you,  day  after  day,  inviting  you  to  explore  its  wonderful  pages  teeming 
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with  lessons  of  wisdom  and  beauty.  Get  a  good  educational  or  scien- 
tific work,  or  both,  as  often  as  you  can — say  at  least  one  each  term. 
Read  the  papers  as  often  as  possible,  they  mirror  the  wants  and  defi- 
ciencies of  the  people.  Attend  institutes,  where  you  can  gather  in  a 
day  the  fruits  of  life-long  labor,  and  where  you  will  feel  that  you  are 
no  longer  an  isolated  toiler,  plodding  your  weary  way  through  the 
trials  of  the  school  room,  but  the  member  of  a  powerful  band  joined 
together  by  the  sympathetic  chords  of  a  common  aim.  Lastly,  but  not 
least,  take  at  least  one  journal  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education;  let 
it  be  the  leading  one  in  your  State,  and  read  it  with  the  heart  as  well 
as  with  the  eyes. 

Thus  armed,  you  will  become  what  you  ought  to  be — a  power  in  the 
land.  Then  will  you  break  the  present  degrading  system  of  cheap 
labor  in  schools — of  work  badly  done  and  badly  paid.  Then  will  you 
trise  in  your  profession,  and  your  profession  will  rise  with  you ;  and  not 
only  the  present,  \mifvJlure  generations  will  reap  the  golden  harvest  of 
jowj  sowing. 
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CiQMlfON  SCHOOL  STUDIES— Pabt  H.— MATHEMATICS. 

BT  A.  r.  NORTH,  PEWAUKES. 

Having  iadieated  the  possibilities  of  ihe  common  school  curriculum 
in  tlfce  culture  of  intelligence,  we  turn  to*  the  consideration  of  its  fit- 
ness for  the  «ultitsration  of  the  judgment.  In  order  to  this  it  must  be 
varied.  For  while  all  reasoning  must  have  much  in  common— ex.  gr. 
a  sure  foundation  and  self-evident  subsequent  steps — there  are  radical 
differences  in  the  nature  of  the  foundations  as  well  as  in  the  character 
of  the  succeeding  p]X)oesses ;  ignorance  or  neglect  of  which  leading  to 
much  of  the  bad  logic  so  often  met. 

For  (Our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  classify  the 
methods  of  reasoning  under  three  heads : 

1.  The  purely  mathematical,  having  its  basis  in  axiomatic  truths, 
few  in  jpumber,  and  ae  generally  and  confidently  assented  to  by  the  in- 
tellect as  the  sweetness  of  sugar  or  the  bitterness  of  gall  is  by  *he 
palate^^all  subsequent  conclusions  flowing  out  from  these  and  acknowl- 
edging no  other  source. 

2.  The  physi/^  wherein  the  bases  are  observed  facts,  numerous  and 
well  established,  the  conclusions  in  this  case  flowing  inward  and  point- 
ing to  general  law^  from  which,  in  turn,  new  truths  are  predicated  and 
the  way  to  new  discoveries  pointed  out. 

3.  The  metaphysical  (if  I  may  be  permitted  the  use  of  this  term  ii> 
this  sensejl  in  which  our  deductions  have  for  their  foundations  our 
CQifiscious  intellectual  operations  and  spiritual  and  moral  intuitions. 
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These  three  singly,  or  in  combination,  meeting  all  our  wants. 

Arithmetic,  Elementary  Algebra  and  Geometry  afford  the  best  of 
fields  for  the  exhibition  and  cultivation  of  the  first  method  of  reason- 
ing. Even  in  Addition  the  pupil  may  have  a  taste  of  the  axioms,  by 
submitting  that  ^^  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  parts  and  greater 
than  any  of  them."  But  he  should  recUly  taste  this,  and  his  judgment 
should  confidently  accept  it.  To  have  him  merely  learn  the  words  and 
repeat  them  is  suicidal.  Subtraction  affords  an  example  of  the  corol- 
lary from  the  axiom  of  addition  and  the  terms  minuend  tubtrahetidy  etc., 
an  opportunity  for  clear  definition,  wLile  the  term  borrowing  is  an 
illustration  of  the  loose  use  of  language  against  which  they  should  be 
cautioned.  The  pregnant,  self-evident  principles  of  Division  are  inval- 
uable as  an  intellectual  discipline,  and  should  be  brought  boldly  out 
and  kept  before  the  class  until  they  are  thoroughly  realized  and  until 
each  scholar  y6e/!9  that  he  stands  upon  a  rock  when  he  stands  upon  the 
assertion  that  ^^  dividing  or  multiplying,  both  divisor  and  dividend  by 
the  same  number  does  not  alter  the  quotient."  And  go  of  the  others. 
Let  these  principles  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  solution  of  all  problems 
in  Fractions.  Let  the  scholar  see  that  Reduction,  Multiplication  and 
Division  of  Fractions  are  evident  deductions  from  these  principles, 
and  there  will  be  no  need  to  have  them  memorize  rules.  They  will  be 
able  to  make  rules  and  apply  them  too,  and  that  with  certainty.  No  pains 
must  be  spared  here.  We  are  here  laying  foundations.  We  are  ma- 
king or  marring  here.  We  are  giving  birth  to  vital  power  in  our 
pupils,  or  we  are  making  mere  machines  or  at  best  parrots  of  them. 
By  compelling  or  allowing  them  to  follow  the  rule  method  we  rob  them 
of  the  exquisite  pleasure  which  the  mind  enjoys  in  the  processes  of 
deduction.  Help  the  dull  ones  to  this  pleasure  and  receive  their  grat- 
itude in  an  eye  brightened  with  new  found  powers.  Use  expedients 
to  this  end.  Make  use  of  the  concrete.  This  is  always  necessary  in 
order  to  reach  the  minds  of  some  in  the  class,  and  strengthens  the  im- 
pressions on  all.  It  may  be  said  that  this  takes  up  time.  Well,  the 
scholar  cannot  afford  to  lose  it  at  whatever  expense  of  time.  But,  in- 
deed, the  method  suggested  is  the  very  economy  of  time.  We  are 
here  begetting  powers  that  wiU  go  with  our  scholars  throughout  their 
subsequent  course,  throwing  light  upon  it  and  enabling  them  to  do 
work  for  themselves,  which  we  would  inevitably  have  to  do  for  them, 
and  then  have  it  done  but  very  imperfectly.  And  then  the  difference 
in  the  intellectual  status  under  the  two  regimens  I  The  one  a  man, 
the  other  little  better  than  a  monkey,  intellectually.  The  acquirements 
of  the  one  going  with  him  through  life  and  developing  (because  vital) ; 
the  other's  dropping  firom  him  when  he  leaves  school  and  leaving  only 
the  remembrance  of  a  blank. 
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Reduction  of  compound  numbers  ajfords  an  opportunity  of  showing 
the  universality  of  the  loM  of  reduction  as  deduced  from  division  and 
developed  in  common  fractions — ^the  change  in  the  denominaHon  of  the 
one  taking  the  place  of  the  change  in  the  denominator  of  the  other; 
the  two  operations,  however  apparently  unlike,  being  in  fact  identical. 
By  referring  here  to  the  subject  of  notation,  we  can  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference between  necessary  truth  and  convenUondliTMih,  Show  that 
while  in  the  Arabic  notation  a  radix  of  ten  is  used,  we  might  adopt 
one  of  8,  or  12,  or  any  other  number ;  or,  indeed,  as  in  compound  num- 
bers,  a  var3ring  one ;  but  that  reduction  in  no  case  can  be  effjpcted  other- 
wise than  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  numerator  and  denomina- 
tor. When  this  course  of  rigid  deduction  is  pinrsued,  we  do  not  find 
students  in  Algebra,  when  asked  to  eapUxin  subtraction  of  negative 
quantities,  give  as  a  sufficient  answer,  ^^  change  the  signs  of  the  sub- 
trahend, or  conceive  them  changed,  and  proceed  as  in  addition.**  Nor 
when  you  suggest  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  one's  self  that  subtracting 
-2  n  from  4  n  should  give  6  n,  have  for  reply,  "  well,  that's  the  rule  in 
Algebra,  and  always  gives  the  answer."  Nor  when  similar  queries  are 
put  concerning  multiplication,  and  they  are  asked  if  it  does  not  appear 
strange  to  them  that  two  factors  having  negative  signs  should  give  the 
same  results  as  the  same  factors  having  positive  signs,  have  them 
answer  "  Yes,  I  don*t  understand  it,  but  it's  the  rule  in  AlgehraJ*^  If 
Algebra  is  worth  anything  to  nine-tenths  of  those  who  study  it,  it  is 
because  it  brings  before  them  examples  of  reasoning,  sound  from  "  tur- 
ret to  foundation  stone ;"  enables  them  to  frame  such  themselves,  and 
detect  the  errors  in  any  falsely  claiming  to  be  such.  But  if  the  stu- 
dent can  be  brought  to  believe  that  sound  reasoning  can  rest  upon  such 
bases,* no  wonder  that  he  can  accept  in  after  life  the  vagaries  of  spirit- 
ualism and  other  such  crudities,  as  the  most  profound  philosophy.  The 
teacher  who  permits  his  scholars  to  go  along  in  this  way,  is  guilty  of 
giving  them  for  bread  a  stone,  and  for  a  fish  a  serpent.  With  such 
training,  how  can  we  ever  expect  to  have  even  an  approximation  to 
imanimity  in  the  science  of  government,  political  economy  or  theology? 

In  equations,  as  in  fractions  and  proportion  in  Arithmetic,  the  stu- 
dents should  feel  the  absolute  certainty  of  their  results,  that  every 
step  in  their  deductions  is  so  sure  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise. 
In  the  Binomial  Theorem  they  should  see  an  example  of  analogical  rea- 
soning, and  detect  the  difference  in  it  from  the  deductive,  and  long  for 
the  purely  mathematical  demonstration  of  it.  The  difference  in  the 
methods  of  mental  and  written  Arithmetic  should  not  pass  unnoticed, 
the  reasoning  in  the  latter  being  mainly  on  number  in  the  abstract,  in 
the  former  quantity  in  the  concrete,  while  the  identity  in  results  should 
be  carefully  noted. 
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EDUCATION. 

BT  P.   P.   ITBBSLn,  lOLiu 

It  is  well  known  tliat  at  the  present  time  and  in  this  oountiy  there 
are  none  who  oppose  a  universal  diffusion  of  knowledje^e.  It  is  only 
as  to  the  means  and  manner  of  spreading  knowledge  that  people  differ 
in  opinion;  and  ardent  argiunentations  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
universal  eduoation — ^argumentations  said  to  be  directed  against  ene- 
mies of  education — seem  like  blows  directed  against  persons  dead  and 
buried.  .   . 

What  is  now  to  be  discussed  seems  to  bo,  in  the  first  place,  what  edu- 
cation is,  and  secondly,  how  children  are  to  be  educated.  On  these 
points  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some  difference.  Education  is 
thought  by  some  to  consist  in  four  essential  points.  They  insist  that 
to  educate  children  is  not  only  to  give  them  abundant  information,  but 
to  train  them  so  as  to  become,  healtht/j  upright  and  efficient  men.  They 
say  that  a  person  may  be  well  informed,  and  yet  poorly  educated.  It 
is  also  insisted  by  "a  certain  class  of  persons"  that  our  common 
schools  do  not  promote  a  good  moral  character.  I  will  not  decide  in 
the  matter,  but  if  it  is  really  the  case,  I  will  permit  myself  to  suggest 
that  such  may  not  be  the  necessary  condition  of  the  common  schools, 
though  it  may  be  so  actually. 

Another  class  of  persons  seems  to  think  that  moral  instruction  does 
not  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  children.  They  say  that  physical 
comfort  and  happiness  is  to  reform  humanity.  No  doubt  they  will; 
though  we  read  in  old  books  that  such  reformation  sometimes  tends 
the  wrong  way.  See,  for  instance,  Deut.  xxxii.,  15 :  ^^  But  Jeshurun 
(Israel)  waxed  fat  and  kicked :  thou  art  waxen  fat,  thou  art  grown  thick, 
thou  art  covered  with  fatness;  then  he  forsook  God  tohich  made  Am, 
and  UghUy  esteemed  the  rock  of  his  salvation^  Yes,  physical  comfort 
and  happiness  will  do  it.  And  then  we  have  so  many  steamships  and 
railroads  and  telegraphs  now  that  will  christianize  the  world.  It 
was  a  pity  that  our  Lord  and  God,  instead  of  inspiring  his  Apostles  to 
preach  his  Holy  Word,  did  not  set  them  to  work  building  steamships 
and  railroads.  According  to  our  modem  notions,  they  would  have 
accomplished  their  object  far  better  that  way. 

But  the  Supreme  Ruler  seems  to  have  some  peculiar  notions  of 
bis  own  with  regard  to  the  government  of  the  world — ^notions  that  do 
not  in  the  least  harmonize  with  what  human  reason,  which  now  begins 
to  be  Regarded  as  the  sole  light  of  man,  would  dictate.  So  far  from 
regarding  physical  comfort  as  an  essential  point  in  bringing  his  chosen 
people  into  a  condition  to  listen  to  him,  we  find  that  he  visited  them 
with  the  greatest  calamities  when  they  departed  from  his  ways. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is  less  of  crime  committed  among 
a  people  whose  wants  are  abundantly  supplied.  The  motives  and  oc- 
casions for  wrong-doing  being  out  of  the  way,  there  must  naturally  be 
less  of  crime.  But  it  would  be  well  to  have  inculcated  in  our  schools 
that  sort  of  morality  which  does  not  depend  upon  outward  circum- 
stances ;  that  morality  which  is  proof  against  temptation.  Given  the 
same  kind  of  moral  instruction,  the  more  prosperous  of  two  nati<Mi8 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  most  free  from  vice.  But  when  we  turn  to  his- 
tory we  find  that  virtue  has  not  depended  upon  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation,  but  that  a  nation's  prosperity  and  duration  has  depended  upon 
the  virtue  of  its  citizens.  The  decrease  of  virtue  in  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic was  certainly  not  caused  by  the  want  of  victuals.  It  is  true,  they 
did  not  have  railroads  and  steamships ;  these  would  undoubtedly  have 
saved  the  sinking  virtues  of  the  republic.  The  most  frugal  of  the 
Grecian  Btates  retained  its  virtue  and  independence  the  longest. 
When  we  turn  to  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  what  nations  do 
we  find  stand  highest  in  the  scale  of  morality,  those  in  the  rigid  coun- 
tries of  northern  Europe  or  those  in  the  luxuriant  countries  of  southern 
Asia?  In  cases  of  individuals,  we  do  not  find  a  single  instance  of  a 
person's  mprals  being  altered  for  the  better  by  prosperity;  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  instances  in  which  adversity  has  wrought  a  happy 
change  in  this  respect. 

I  will  allow  myself  to  bring  forth  some  of  the  arguments  of  those 
who  think  that  moral  culture  is  indispensable  in  the  education  of  the 
young ;  and  in  doing  this  I  hope  it'  will  not  be  regarded  as  untimely  to 
quote  what  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  true  description  of  the  nature  of 
man.  In  Gen.  viii,  21,  we  read  that  ^'The  imagination  of  man's 
heart  is  evil  from  his  youth ; "  and  Matt,  xv,  19 :  ^'  Out  of  the  heart 
(of  man)  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications, 
thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies."  Villainy,  then,  is  the  result  of 
man's  corrupted  nature,  and  where  this  nature  is  not  checked  by  good 
instructions  and  examples  it  will  thrive  and  grow.  Villainy  is  not  the 
result  of  purely  mental  training,  but  such  training,  unaided  by  moral 
and  religious  sentiment,  only  enables  man  to  indulge  the  more  fireely 
in  his  natural  evil  propensities.  If  the  influence  of  public  schools 
upon  morals  has  been  a  good  one  (which  I  do  not  mean  in  the  least  to 
deny)  j  it  is  a  proof  that  their  training  has  not  been  a  purely  mental 
one.  Either  with  or  without  the  intention  of  the  teacher,  moral  in- 
struction has  been  imparted.  Every  good  teacher  tries  to  check  the 
evil  propensities  of  his  scholars,  and  to  encourage  good  ones.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  midway  path  to  be  chosen  in  this  respect.  The  teacher 
imparts  either  good  or  evil  instruction.  If  he  does  not  check  what  is 
evil,  he  encourages  it  by  his  silence. 
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Persons  wishing  to  compare  the  effects  of  the  several  plans  of  in- 
struction would  do  welly  in  contrasting  two  or  more  countries  against 
each  other,  to  select  such  for  contrast  whose  circumstances  in  other 
respects  than  in  those  of  methods  of  instruction  are  most  alike.     *     * 

There  have  been  in  Europe  two  sorts  of  reformations,  or,  rather,  two 
scHis  of  reformers:  on  the  one  side,  Luther  and  his  cooperators;  on 
the  other,  Voltaire  and  his  admirers.  The  one  founded  his  belief  on 
the  light  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  on  that  only.  The  other  professed 
to  follow  only  the  .light  of  human  reason.  Whose  writings  have  en- 
lightened the  world  the  most?  Which  have  the  most  improved  its 
morals?  Has  the  light  of  human  reason,  preached  bj  Voltaire  and 
others,  dissipated  the  superstitions  and  bettered  the  moral  condition  of 
Frmnce?  Far  from  it;  and  this  is  no  wonder;  for  the  lords  in  infidel- 
ity were  also  lords  in  immorality  and  superstition.  The  apostles  of 
the  light  of  human  reason  were  able  to  believe  everything  except  the 
truth.  Advocates  of  purely  mental  culture  ought  to  be  alarmed  by 
hcts  like  these.  If  human  reason,  unaided  by  heavenly  light,  has 
heretofore  been  an  insufficient  guide,  it  will  certainly  be  so  hereafter. 
Religious  instruction,  therefore,  is  indispensable.  There  is  nothing  to 
hinder  that  our  public  schools  be  conducted  according  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  this  spirit  does  not  allow  children  to  grow  up  vicious, 
which,  if  left  to  themselves,  without  instructions  with  regard  to  right 
or  wrong,  they  will  certainly  do. 

Before  closing  I  will  further  examine  the  principle  according  to 
which  physical  comfort  is  an  antidote  to  immorality  and  vice.  Let  us 
look  at  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  see  if  this  "  proposition  is  sup- 
ported by  facts."  The  South  Sea  Islanders  certainly  do  not  lack  physi- 
cal comfort.  Reports  of  the  practices  of  that  people  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  would  not  be  very  agreeable  to  read.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  North  Pole,  on  the  shores  of  Greenland,  is  another 
people  praised  for  their  remarkable  freedom  from  vice.  The  regions 
they  inhabit  certainly  do  not  abound  in  the  comforts  of  life.  Again, 
what  nations  are  the  most  free  from  vice,  those  in  the  north  or  those 
in  the  south  of  Europe?  Indeed,  when  we  examine  the  facts,  it  is  to 
be  wonderd  at  that  such  a  proposition  as  the  above  mentioned  should 
ever  have  been  set  forth. 


At  a  Certain  College  the  Senior  Class  was  under  examination  for 
degrees.  The  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  was  badgering  in  op- 
tics. The  point  under  illustration  was  that,  strictly  and  scientifically 
making,  we  see  no  object,  but  their  images  depicted  upon  the  retina. 
The  worUiy  Professor,  in  order  to  make  the  matter  plainer,  said  to  the 
wsff  of  the  class :  ^'  Mr.  Jackson,  did  you  ever  actually  see  your  father?'' 
BiU  promptly  replied,  "  No,  sir."  "  Please  to  explain  wny  you  never 
law  your  father.''  ^'  Because,"  replied  Mr.  Jackson,  gravely,  *'  he  died 
before  I  was  bom,  sir." 
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PRACrnOAL  SPELLING. 

BT  BXVBT  CB0178B. 

The  art  of  spelling  is  suooessfullj  taught  only  with  the  pen  or  pencil, 
the  only  practical  use  there  is  ever  made  of  it.  Why  not  teach  spell- 
ing in  the  same  way  that  it  is  to  be  practiced?  The  recorded  wisdom 
of  Solomon  teaches  us  to  instruct  children  in  that  which  they  are  to 
practice  when  old,  that  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  may  be  so  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds  that  it  will  not  depart  from  them.  Now  if 
in  the  days  of  Solomon  the  retentive  qualities  of  knowledge  were 
strengthened  by  practice,  I  cannot  avoid  the  inference  that  the  meOiod 
of  acquiring  knowledge  is  also  strengthened  by  practice  now.  There- 
fore, I  wish  to  entreat  my  fellow  teachers  to  teach  and  learn  to  spell  as 
we  have  need  to  practice  spelling — ^with  the  pen  or  pencil,  then 'we 
will  have  it  at  least  practically,  and  I  think  philosophically  correct.  I 
have  no  wish  to  reject  the  exercises  of  pronunciation  and  syllabication 
as  contained  in  spelling  books,  but  instead  of  beitig  in  spelling  books 
unassociated  by  intelligible  thought,  they  ought  to  immediately  precede 
the  reading  lessons.  But  no  word  should  be  introduced  in  the  pro- 
nunciation exercise  which  is  not  contained  in  the  reading  exercise. 
Every  spelling  exercise  should  be  taken  from  the  reading.  Spelling 
and  writing  should  be  conjointly  taught  and  simultaneously  practiced. 
What  scholar,  either  young  or  old,  ever  referred  with  his  mind's  eye 
to  the  lessons  of  his  spelling  book  when  called  upon  to  write  a  social 
letter  to  his  absent  friend?  Who  would  trace  with  his  mental  fingers 
the  page  or  columns  of  his  spelling  book  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
himself  that  thus  and  so,  any  given  word  is  spelled,  and  simply  be- 
cause the  spelling  book  so  taught  him?  I  confess  that  my  mind  while 
writing  is  more  occupied  with  the  thoughts  I  intend  to  communicate, 
than  with  rumfiging  the  columns  of  a  spelling  book  for  the  approved 
orthography  of  words.  A  person  must  learn  to  spell  words  as  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  sentences,  instead  of  letters  as  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  meaningless  words.  A  thorough  knewledge  of 
the  art  of  spelling  can  be  acquired  only  by  so  educating  the  hand  hold 
of  the  pen,  as  to  correctly  spell  the  words  without  any  apparent  help 
£rom  the  mind.     In  fact  the  hand  must  be  virtually  taught  to  spell. 


A  Pbesidsnt  of  one  of  our  popular  railroads  once  wrote  to  an  old 
farmer,  requesting  him  to  remove  some  shedding  along  the  line.  The 
old  farmer  coiild  not  make  it  out,  and  believing  it  to  be  a  free* pass, 
used  it  as  such  for  a  year,  none  of  the  conductors  presuming  to  dis- 
pute the  construction  he  had  put  upon  the  scrawl. — Oliver  Opticas 
MagasAne. 
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THE  WANDERER. 

[ThuBilatod  ftom  th*  Gemuoi,  by  Pea.] 

A  wanderer  went  forth,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand, 
A  flower  on  his  hat,  and  he  traversed  each  land, 
Saw  ooontriefl  and  cities  in  beauteous  array, 
But  on  he  must  wander,  must  hasten  away. 

A  cottage  he  spies,  in  the  lap  of  a  vale. 
O'er  its  white  walls  the  roses  and  jessamines  trail; 
Oh,  Uiere  he  would  rest  at  the  olose  of  his  day, 
But  on  he  must  wander,  must  hasten  away. 

A  maiden  he  meets,  like  a  rosebud  so  sweet; 
She  blushes  a  welcome,  the  wand'rer  to  greet 
He  gazes  enraptured,  and  &in  he  would  stay. 
But  on  he  must  wander,  must  hasten  away. 

Ah,  soon  will  his  Journey  be  ended  and  o'<3r^ 
Another  commence  on  Eternity's  shore — 
As  he  halts  on  the  brink  of  the  graTC  he  will  si^ 
That  joys  were  so  few,  and  the  few  he  passed  by. 

What  then,  though  his  deeds  be  emblazoned  by  fame, 
The  heart  yearns  for  more  than  the  sound  of  a  name ; 
It  longs  for  a  home  and  the  sweet  smile  of  love — 
Ah,  sad,  weary  wand'rer,  thou'It  find  them  &boTe! 


THE  COMING  TEACHER. 

^T  D.  E.  HOLMES,  BERLIN. 

The  future  is  'very  often  spoken  of  as  the  golden  era,  when  the 
friends  of  our  common  Father,  linked  together  by  the  golden  links  of 
knowledge,  benevolence  and  virtue,  shall  see  eye  to  eye  in  the  Para- 
dise Regained.  But  when  shall  this  future  era  begin?  What  is  the 
seed  of  its  germination  ?  By  whom  shall  its  dawn  be  heralded  ?  What 
is  the  work  that  must  be  done  during  its  hours  or  its  ^'  sun  will  go 
down  while  it  is  yet  day?" 

In  answering  these  questions  I  shall  caU  attention  to  the  Coming 
Teacher  and  his  work«    In  him  is  fotmd  the  seed  principle  of  this  bet- 
ter future.    By  him  a  great  work. must  be  done  or  this  golden  future 
will  never  come.    This  seed  principle  in  education  and  morals,  which 
the  coming  teacher  possesses,  is  a  proper  conception  and  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  the  natm*e  and  importance  of  his  work.    The  teacher's 
wwk  is  of  primary  importance.    It  is  to  the  other  occupations  what 
the  sun  is  to  the  planets — ^the  center  and  light  of  them  aU.    First. 
The  coming  teacher  must  be  a  $ekola/r  and  an  indefatigable  loorftsr. 
John  Milton,  in  one  of  his  prose  works,  remarks  that  a  true  poet,  in  his 
life  and  person,  is  a  true  poem — ^that  is  a  composition  of  the  best  and 
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noblest  parts.  So  the  coining  teacher  must  be  a  true  scholar  and 
worker — ^a  combination  of  the  best  thoughts  and  the  noblest  life. 
Active,  cautious  and  persevering,  he  must  always  show  himself  the 
pattern  of  industry,  morality  and  decision.  The  old  Spanish  proverb 
"As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  pupil,"  is  specially  true. 

Children  are  very  impressible.  They  naturally  take  from  teachers 
either  enthusiasm  or  dullness. 

If  the  teacher  will  have  punctuality,  studiousness,  order  and  spirit 
in  his  school,  he  must  possess  these  virtues  himself.  As  prompt  as  is 
the  sun  he  must  be  in  his  place.  He  must  come  fresh  from  a  careful 
examination  of  what  he  is  to  teach.  His  soul  must  be  in  his  entire 
work.  These  habits,  on  his  part,  give  promptness,  zeal  and  determin- 
ation to  the  pupils.  He  masters  the  text-book.  In  too  many  school- 
rooms the  text  book  is  master.  The  text-book  teaches,  while  the 
teacher  sits  with  finger  pointed  and  teaches  only  what  the  book  says. 
The  coming  teacher  makes  not  the  text  book  only,  but  the  whole  sub- 
ject he  teaches,  his  servant.  He,  himself,  is  the  master.  He  makes 
the  truths,  which  he  teaches,  his  own,  and  as  such  teaches  them. 
These  truths  he  makes  his  own  by  study,  by  thought,  by  reading  and 
by  experience.  He  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  teaches  what  he 
learns  through  them.  His  teaching  is  practical.  He  is  earnest  and 
persistent  in  his  work,  anxious  not  for  the  day  or  week  to  pass,  but  to 
see  his  pupils  interested,  studious,  and  advancing  in  useful  and  practi- 
cal knowledge. 

The  present  is  a  peculiar  period  in  history.  Its  great  watchword  is 
improvement.  Almost  every  one  wants  something  novel,  fresh  and 
original.  Therefore,  the  coming  teacher  must  be  an  originator.  Not 
necessarily  an  inventor  of  new  truths,  but  an  originator  of  new  and 
impressive  methods  of  presenting  the  truths.  He  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  old  methods  of  teaching.  To  him  these  methods  are  as  the  canal- 
boats  and  stages  of  the  past  to  the  present  mode  of  traveling.  These 
were,  perhaps,  well  enough  in  their  day,  but  their  time  is  past.  At 
present  we  travel  by  steam.  We  send  our  news  with  the  speed  of 
lightning.  So  the  coming  teacher  is  progressive.  He  is  continually 
originating  and  practising  new  methods  for  presenting  the  branches  of 
study  which  he  teaches.  He  creates  new  ways  for  simplifying  and  il- 
lustrating the  lessons,  thus  bringing  them  within  the  comprehension  of 
even  the  youngest  pupil.  His  constant  inquiry  is  "  How  can  I  inter- 
est my  class  in  this  study  and  make  them  understand  it?''  In  answer- 
ing this  question  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  nature  of  the  study 
must  be  considered.  But  this  is  not  all.  An  interest  must  be  created 
and  continued.  Freshness  must  be  infused  into  every  lesson.  In- 
quiiy  must  be  evoked  from  the  class,  and  replies  in  clear  and  coneiae 
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language  must  be  originated.  In  order  to  secure  this,  there  must  be 
ooDstant  invention.  Pupils  do  not  tire  of  the  truth,  but  they  some- 
times lose  interest  in  it  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  presented. 

The  condition  of  things  can  be  changed  by  originating  some  new 
WB>y  of  teaching  the  class,  and  thus  the  dull  monotony  of  the  school- 
room is  very  much  diminished.  All  light  is  white  as  it  comes  down 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  but  a  prism  will  give  it  seven  diflFerent  col- 
ors. The  coming  teacher  before  his  class,  is  to  the  truth  what  the 
prism  is  to  the  white  light.  He  gives  to  it  far  more  than  seven  colors. 
He  makes  it  fresh,  striking  and  impressive.  He  so  presents  it  to  his 
class  that  they  love  it,  and  thus  causes  them  to  work  for  it  as  for  hid 
treasures.  His  classes  know  that  deep  down  in  every  lesson  there  is 
a  golden  mine  of  precious  truth.  This  causes  them  to  find  it,  and  if 
they  do  not  fathom  its  depths,  they  are  prepared,  by  the  trying,  to 
fully  appreciate  the  golden  ore  when  brought  forth  by  the  earnest, 
original  teacher.  Let  every  teacher,  then,  be  a  icholar,  a  worker  and 
an  originator  J  and  thus  be  prepared  to  shake  hands  heartily  with  the 
coming  teacher. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  DECIMALS. 

BT  L.   CAMFBKLL,   DAKE  OOUNTT. 

In  any  scale  of  notation  the  modulus  is  equal  to  a  unit  of  the  second 
order,  and  may  therefore  be  denominated  ten,  whatever  be  its  value. 
Hence  the  term  decimal  can  properly  be  applied  to  any  system  of 
notation,  where  numbers  increase  from  right  to  left  in  a  given  ratio. 
J£  we  denote  this  ratio  by  r,  and  take  ;  to  represent  a  proper  fraction 
in  its  lowest  terms,  Jif  an  equivalent  decimal,  and  n  the  number  of  deo- 
imal  places  in  M/  then  ^'*'-«-iE/r*— whole  number.  Designate  the  digits 
of  this  number  by  a,  b^  c,  d^  -  -  -  l^  a  being  units,  b  tens,  c  hun- 
dreds, d  thousands,  on  to  /,  the  highest  order  of  units  in  the  number. 

Then^?— Jfr"— a +6r+cr^+ (fr'+     -    -    -     +lf^. 

Dividing  by  r^  we  obtain 

Here  we  have  two  series,  the  first  representing  a  whole  number,  and 
the  second  the  same,  reduced  to  a  decimal.  Now  when  iVr*  is  not  di- 
visable  by  2),  the  number  of  terms  in  the  above  series,  will  be  unlim- 
ited, in  which  case,  JtT  becomes  a  circulating  decimal,  and  n  —infinity. 
If  r  be  a  prime  number,  JVr^  is  not  divisible  by  2>,  unless  2>— r,  or  some 
power  of  r.  Hence  r^r  ^r ,  etc.,  are  the  denominators  of  the  only  frac- 
tiona  that  can  be  reduced  to  finite  decimals,'  when  r,  the  modulus  is  a 
prime  number.     For  instance,  when  r— 7,  the  only  fractions  that  can  be 

*  In  Uds  and  other  fractional  qoantities  tfaroogh  the  work,  rn  is  to  be  read  r*  ;  and  in 
other  places,  xpyX*;ym^y^.    The  type  is  not  sufficient  for  its  purpose. — ^cU, 
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exactly  expressed  decimally,  are  those  whose  denominators  are  found 
in  the  series  7,  7  ,  7*,  etc.,  which  is  equivalent  to  10,  100,  1000,  etc., 
since  the  value  of  r  in  any  scale  is  represented  by  1  with  a  cipher  an- 
nexed. 

But  suppose  r— «y,  x  and  y  being  the  prime  factors  of  r;  then,  if  2> 
contains  these  factors,  or  any  number  of  them,  and  none  others^  except 
itself  and  unity,  the  fraction  5  wil  reduce  to  a  finite  decimal.  For  if 
we  pUoe  w— m+jt?,  and  D— oj^y*/  then  ~-JV^  y".  Hence,  g— "'J*,* 
which  is  a  finite  decimal. 

Now  let  us  suppose  D— aj"y'*2/  then  J— tJ?^*,  «  and  y  being  prime 
numbers,  they  are  of  course  not  divisible  by  Z/  and  -A^is  not  divisible 
by  Zy  since  i^is  prime  to  D  and  Z  a  factor  of  J),  Consequently  if  1} 
contains  any  other  factors  than  x  and  y,  the  prime  factors  of  r,  the  frac- 
tion S  gives  rise  to  a  circulating  decimal. 

In  the  common  system  of  notation  r— 2  x  5 ;  hence  in  this  scale  any 
fraction  whose  denominator  contains  no  other  prime  factors  than  1,  2, 
or  5,  can  be  reduced  to  a  finite  decimal.  Otherwise,  it  will  become  a 
circulating  decimal. 


GEOGRAPHY  FOR  OUR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

BT  SYA  M.  MILLS,  PLATTSTILLK. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  pupil  going  from  a  school  where  Geography 
is  taught  '^  with  all  the  modem  improvements,"  should  find  himself  at 
a  loss  in  most  of  our  country  schools.  Neither  is  it  surprising  that 
after  a  term  or  two  he  should  say,  '^  I  cannot  teach  Geography." 

The  lack  of  any  of  tj^e  proper  aids  to  this  study,  which  exists  in 
many  districts,  is  discouraging.  But  nil  desperandttniy  must  be  the 
motto  of  one  who  would  win  success.  If  appeals  to  the  Board  are 
fruitless,  the  teacher  must  furnish  what  he  can  by  his  own  effort.  Less 
labor  is  required  to  supply  wall  maps  and  globes  than  would  at  first 
appear. 

Many  teachers  have  perhaps  noticed  that  it  invested  cube  root  with 
a  new  interest  to  cut  the  blocks  for  illustration  from  a  turnip.  The 
boys  are  used  to  extracting  that  root,  and  to  take  it  in  this  way  makes 
penknives  useful. 

Once,  in  a  district  where  wall  maps  were  unprocurable  luxuries,  and 
globes,  *'  new  fangled  notions  to  take  the  money  from  poor  people's 
pockets,"  a  rubber  ball  with  the  continents  outlined  upon  it^  served 
the  purpose  of  the  latter^  and  maps  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  of  the 
former.  After  a  few  days,'  an  enterprising  pupil  substituted  a  spheri- 
cal gourd  for  the  ball,  and  gourds  were  immediately  the  fashion.  Chil- 
dren enjoy  making  their  own  apparatus,  and  are  blissfully  ignorant  of 

*  See  note  on  preceding  page. 
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its  imperfections.  With  one  of  these  gourds  as  the  earth,  a  knitting 
needle  as  the  axis,  a  lamp  as  the  sim,  an  explanation  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  earth,  its  inclination  upon  its  axis,  the  seasons,  and  similar 
feicts,  was  given,  which  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  pupils,  if  not  to  the 
teacher.  Copying  the  maps  placed  upon  the  blackboard,  gave  employ- 
ment to  many  otherwise  idle  hands.  A  list  of  names  written  there, 
afforded  an  exercise  not  only  upon  their  maps,  but  in  spelling. 

Our  text-books  are  lamentably  deficient  in  historical  notes,  but'  geog- 
raphy without  history,  is  a  picture  without  shadows.  The  teacher 
must  furnish  history,  anecdote  and  description.  There  is  perhaps  no 
other  of  the  elementary  studies  which  allows  so  many  and  such  variety 
of  exercises,  which  can  be  made  so  powerful  an  agent  in  securing  order 
and  discipline,  and  which  can  be  made  the  medium  for  conveying  so 
much  useful  information. 

In  this  the  pupil  may  be  most  plainly  taught  that  in  the  book  he  gets 
merely  the  foundation,  and  he  must  glean  from  a  wide  field  the  materi- 
als for  his  superstructure. 


Eleven  Things  Bequibed  by  Teachebs. — 1.  A  clear  and  ready 
knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught. 

2.  A  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  child  in  general. 

3.  A  more  specific  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  each  child  such  as 
will  reveal  to  you  peculiarities  of  idiosyncracy. 

4.  A  possession  of  each  pupil's  confidence  consequently  of  its  re- 
spect, and  so  far  as  may  be  of  its  affections. 

5.  The  possession  of  the  co-operation  and  good  will  of  the  parent. 

6.  The  possession,  of  a  healthy  body. 

7.  The  possession  of  a  clear  head  and  of  a  well-trained  and  a  well- 
stored  mind. 

8.  The  possession  of  a  loving  and  pure  heart. 

9.  Sincere  love  for  the  work,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  your  care. 

10.  A  willingness  to  work  for  a  small  reward,  and  with  or  without 
praise,  as  circumstances  may  determine. 

11.  A  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  your  responsibility  to  your  pupils, 
to  community,  and  to  God. 


The  meanest  and  most  illegitimate  of  all  human  pursuits  is  the  direct 
pursuit  of  reputation.  It  is  supremely  selfish  and  contemptible;  and 
there  is  no  man  who  really  deserves  a  good  reputation,  who  does  not 
make  its  acquisition  a  subordinate  aim  in  all  his  actions. — Dr.  J.  Q. 
JBbUand, 
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COMPARATIVE  ETYMOLOGY. 

BT  DR.  J.  B.  FSULING, 
(PreftMor  of  Mootm  laagaafH  and  CompantlVc  FhUology,  Stoto  UidTtnity.} 


Britain.  This  is  another  name  for  England  and  less  ancient  than 
Albion;  it  was  applied  by  the  Britons  (Brjthons),  whose  name  is 
derived  from  their  God  Bryt  or  Pryd,  after  whom  they  called  the  island 
Brjrfcain,  Prydain.  The  syllable  ain^  in  the  compound  Pryd-ain,  is  syn- 
onymous with  the  word  ion  in  Albion.  The  simple  name  of  the  god 
Pryd  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Welsh 
literature,  a  sacrificial  hymn  addressed  to  the  god  Pryd  in  his  character 
as  god  of  the  sun. 

There  is  still  another  name,  preserved  in  that  of  the  town  of  Edin- 
burgh (Welsh  Caer  or  Dinas  Eiddyn)  and  applied  by  the  Aedin^  a 
second  tribe  of  the  Celtic  migration,  whose  name  is  derived  from  their 
god  Aedy  after  whom  they  called  the  island  Aeddon  or  JEiddyn  (EJdin) . 
The  syllable  on  or  yn  is  synonymous  with  ain  or  ion,  signifying  island. 

PiCT.  Both  Webster  and  Worcester  derive  this  name  from  Latin 
pictus,  p.p.  pingere,  to  paint ;  and  Webster  adds :  One  of  a  tribe  of 
Scythians,  or  Germans  (?),  who  settled  in  Scotland.  According  to 
the  last  results  of  Celtic  researches,  the  Picti  and  Scoti  are  the  most 
celebrated  tribes  of  the  eastern  migration  of  the  Celts.  These  two 
names  correspond  with  analogous  words  in  Gaelic ;  for  Scot  see  in 
Webster.  The  other  name  corresponds  with  the  Gaelic  jotc-^a,  peic-ta 
(Welsh,  peith),^^A^in^  man^  from  the  Gaelic  jtnc  (beic,  beuc),  Welsh, 
peith,  to  scream^  to  fight ^  the  same  root  is  found  in  the  Latin  |9ti^9i-a 
and  in  the  old  German  viht-«n. 

Pabbioide.  This  word,  from  the  Latin  parricida,  is  most  generally 
supposed  to  be  compounded  of  pater  and  caedo,  and  consequently  a 
contracted  form  of  parricida.  But  there  are  two  objections  to  this 
etymology.  The  first  is,  that  the  word  did  not  originally  signify  the 
murderer  of  a  father,  but  any  person  who  killed  another,  (cf.  Momm- 
sen.  Hist,  of  Rome,  I.,  240) ;  it  would,  therefore,  appear,  ih^t  parricida 
meant  a  murderer  generally,  and  afterwards  the  murderer  of  certain 
persons  in  a  near  relationship.  The  second  objection  is,  that  there 
seems  no  analogy  for  the  contraction  of  pairidda  into  parricida^  as  the 
Romans  said  matricida,  patricida,  patrimonium,  matrimonium,  etc. 

In  consequence  of  these  objections  to  the  etymology  of  pater  and 
caedo^  various  others  have  been  proposed.  Priscian,  who  mentions  the 
etymology  given  above,  likewise  gives  the  derivation  of  par  and  ca^dd, 
and  of  parens  and  ca>edo^  both  of  which  etymologies  have  been  adopted 
by  some  modem  writers.    But  in  reply  to  the  former  of  these,  it  may 
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be  remarked  that  the  notion  that  all  men  are  equal  by  nature  is  not  a 
Roman  notion,  nor  is  it  a  fact  that  ^1  Roman  citizens  had  equal  rights 
and  privileges.  Besides  which,  the  word  pares  is  never  used  by  any 
Latin  writer  as  equivalent  to  cives.  The  other  etymology  from  parens 
and  caedo  (parentidda-parricida)  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as 
that  of  pcUer  and  cCiedo^  and  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  the  jurists 
to  make  the  etymology  somewhat  conformable  to  the  signification  of 
the  word  in  the  Lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis. 

Various  other  etymologies  have  been  suggested  by  modern  writers, 
but  the  most  probable  of  all,  though  still  not  entirely  satisfactory,  has 
been  propounded  by  Dr.  Osenbruggen,  in  his  essay :  "2>cw  Altrommche 
Poricidiurn^'*  in  the  Kieler  Philologiache  Studien,  He  calls  in  the 
assistance  of  Comparative  Etymology,  and  supposes  that  the  first  part 
of  the  word  paridda  is  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit  para  and  the  Greek 
para^  used  in  the  same  signification  as  in  parabaino.  This  prefix  para^ 
oontaining  the  idea  of  ^over^  or  ^what  is  wrong ^^  or  ^negation^^ — indi- 
cates that  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  or  substantive  is  performed 
in  a  perverted  and  improper  manner,  and  that  thus  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ^iven  by  this  etymology  is  in  accordance  with  its  original  use. 


PRACTICAL  READING. 

BT  HENRY  CB017SR,  DUNN  OOUNTT. 

The  most  essential  characteristics  of  good  reading  consist  in  com- 
prehending the  meaning  of  the  autho  — in  entering  into  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  the  author  cherished  at  the  time  he  gave  expression 
to  the  words  read.  But,  how  is  this  desirable  object  to  be  attained? 
Surely  not  by  the  method  most  prevalent  in  our  country  schools. 
With  us  a  child's  education  usually  begins  with  committing  to  mem- 
ory the  entire  alphabet  before  he  is  allowed  the  pleasure  of  combining 
letters  so  as  to  form  words  with  which  he  is  familiar ;  thus  he  is  uncon- 
sciously taught  to  look  upon  learning  as  devoid  of  any  other  meaning 
than  the  mere  mechanical  act  of  passing  over  it.  Next  he  is  required 
to  repeat  by  heart  the  separate  letters  of  words,  many  of  which  are  to 
him  as  meaningless  as  the  chattering  of  a'  flock  of  silly  geese.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  scholar  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  book-learning 
is  the  embodiment  of  a  thoughtless  repetition  of  meaningless  words, 
mixed  with  here  and  there  a  word  which  suggests  a  disconnected  mean- 
ing to  his  mind?  Now,  I  protest  against  this  method  of  teaching 
reading  by  conning  lessons  to  which  no  perceptible  meaning  is  attached, 
for  it  instills  into  his  mind  that  thought-killing  habit  which  adheres  in 
part  to  all  his  subsequent  reading.  This  educational  evil,  reading 
without  thinking,  I  affirm  is  contracted  by  the  use  of  the  spelling-book 
2— [Vol.  L— No.  4.] 
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bj  those  who  are  not  made  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  recited; 
by  trying  to  develop  the  human  mind  in  its  infancy,  by  feeding  it  on 
empty  sounds— -octogenary  valetudinarianism.  Such  mental  food  is 
not  suited  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  sought.  As  well  feed  a 
child  on  a  mixture  composed  of  an  ounce  of  bread  and  a  bushel  of 
sawdust  with  a  view  to  eflFect  its  bodily  growth  I  It  is  claimed  that 
the  spelling-book  indicates  the  pronunciation  of  words.  To  teach  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word  which  the  scholar  already  knows  is  a  waste  of 
time,  and  can  never  be  done ;  and  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  which 
he  has  never  heard,  and  of  which  he  knows  not  the  meaning  is  a  mere 
empty  sound,  and  is  as  readily  forgotten  as  to  hear  the  sound  of  an  un- 
known German  word.  The  pronunciation  of  all  words  which  are  new 
to  the  learner,  must  be  taught  in  connection  with  their  signification  to 
be  retained,  otherwise  they  make  too  feeble  impression  upon  his  mind 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Pronunciation  and  reading  must  be  taught  and 
practiced  together.  The  meaning  of  every  word  in  the  reading  lesson 
should  be  made  plain  to  the  mind  of  every  scholar.  All  obscure  words 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  proper  definition.  But  most  of  the 
definitions  in  our  reading  books  are  practically  useless — so  made  by 
absurdly  trying  to  define  one  obscure  word  by  another,  which  is  ten 
times  more  obscure.  Now  will  not  some  competent  educational  wri- 
ters please  lend  their  influence  in  reforming  thi^  thought-killing  method 
of  reading?  Humble  laborers  cannot  effect  much  unless  honored  talent 
joins  or  takes  the  lead.    

A  MAN. 

BY   "pen." 

A  man  is  the  "  noblest  work  of  God,"  honest,  brave,  yet  gentle — 
hence  he  is  termed  a  '^  gentleman,'''*  Can  always  be  known  by  the 
purity  of  his  words,  the  nobleness  of  his  actions,  and  the  total  absence 
of  every  trait  of  character  that  cannot  be  classed  with  the  virtues. 
There  are  many  imitations  of  him  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  article  from  the 
spurious  one.  But  most  imitations  can  be  detected  at  a  glance,  as 
there  is  generally  no  more  similarity  between  the  so-called  and  the  true 
man,  than  there  is  between  assafoBtida  and  the  ottar  of  roses.  Imita- 
tions appear  under  various  names — ^too  numerous  to  mention  them  all. 
Among  the  best  known  are  the  Don  Quixote's,  the  speculators  and 
contractors,  and  the  dandies.  The  first  named  are  amusing,  the  second 
dangerous,  and  the  third  class  usually  harmless,  although  they  are  fond 
of  the  word  *'  killing,"  used  as  an  adjective. 


Nothing  so  arduous  can  be  proposed  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  you 
if  your  mind  be  applied  to  it. — SaUuaL 
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COLLEGES  AS  SOURCES  OF  POWES. 

i 

IlirX}.  M.  SVeBLE,  D.  D. 

There  are  in  tfce  stabft  of  Wisconsin — or  were  »coording  itro  ttie  «oeii- 
6US  report  of  1860 — ^about  70^000  boys  and  joui^g  men  between  the 
ages  of  15  juad  25,  It  is  within  these  jes/rs  thai  students  are  in  Col- 
iego^  if  at  alL  Of  this  number  there  are  in  College,  in  ihe  regular 
classes,  say  about  350.  Oi  the  latter  number  probably  not  more  than 
two- thirds  will  graduatew  What  is  true  of  Wisconsin  we  suppose  is 
nearly  true  o£  the  whole  oountry.  Henoe  our  .graduates  amount  to  not 
more  than  ond  <mt  of  three  Jvtmdredoi  our  vnale  population.  We  con- 
fine  ourselves  to  one  sex  because  it  4s  smn^  convenient  to  manage  the 
statkitics,  than  where  we  embrace  both. 

Now,  at  first  sights  the  proportion  looks  very  small,  and  to  many  it 
may  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  go  to  so  great  an  outlay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  so  insignificant «  fraction  of  the  population.  If  there  be  but 
one  liberally  educated  man  out  al  every  three  hundred,  is  it  really 
profitable  to  keep  ^x  this  purpose  «o  many  millions  of  dollars  as  are 
invested  in  colleges,  universities  and  preparatory  schools,  and  to  divert 
from  other  pursuits  the  labor  and  talent  of  so  great  an  army  of  educa- 
tors as  ere  employed  in  these  institutions? 

In  order  to  ianswer  this  question  satisfactorily,  we  must  try  to  esti- 
mate to  some  extent  the  amount  of  power  and  efficiency  for  valuable 
service  which  these  institutions  give  to  this  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  persons.  It  would  perhaps  be  extravagant  to  say  that  full  one* 
half  of  the  governing  and  shaping  influence  of  the  nation  comes  from 
these  very  few  more  liberally  educated  individuals.  But  a  little  re- 
flectioa  will  convince  any  candid  person  that  the  statement  goes  aslon- 
ishingly  little  beyond  the  truth,  even  if  it  does  not  fall  short  of  it.. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  those  in  re- 
sponsible and  controlling  positions  in  society  who  are  graduates.  But 
it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  higher  the  rank  or  grade  of  theppsi-. 
tion,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  highly  educated.  Take  for  in- 
stance our  civil  aflfSairs.  Our  city  and  county  officers  probably  do  not 
number  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  graduates.  In  our  state  legislature 
we  shall  find  scarcely  more  than  that  per  centage  in  the  lower  house^ 
while  the  upper  house  will  probably  contain  over  fifteen  per  cent*  But 
even  this  moderate  proportion  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  small 
per  centage — one-third  of  one  per  cent. — of  college  students  to  the 
whole  population.  But  as  we  go  on  to  the  national  legjrslatuM,  we 
find  in  the  House  of  Representatives  about  one-third .  of  ^  the  vhole 
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number  have  been  college  men — one  out  of  three  instead  of  one  out  of 
three  hundred — and  in  the  Senate  nearly  one-talf,  while  the  cabinet 
officers  are  probably  more  than  three-quarters  of  this  class.  So,  too, 
of  the  judges  of  the  courts — only  a^  small  proportion  of  the  liberally 
educated  in  the  county  and  other  inferior  courts — though  this  propor- 
tion is  very  many  times  greater  than  the  proportion  of  graduates  to 
non-graduates  in  the  whole  population.  But  in  the  higher  state  courts, 
especially  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  the  most  of  all  in  the  national 
Supreme  Court,  we  find  the  large  majority  of  the  members  are  gradu- 
ates. Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  who  are  not  gradu- 
ates* have  a  training  quite  equivalent  to  that  of  a  collegiate  course, 
which  they  owe  not  directly  to  the  college,  and  yet  which  would  have 
been  impossible  in  a  community  where  the  influence  of  the  college  was 
not  potent. 

What  is  true  in  respect  to  civil  affairs  is  true  also  in  respect  to  all 
other  offices  and  positions  in  life.  There  are  great  men  in  all  the  pro- 
fessions who  have  not  been  college  bred ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
eminent  physicians,  lawyers  and  divines  are  graduates  of  colleges  or 
equivalent  institutions.  So  too  of  many  other  vocations.  Take  the 
Press  for  instance.  Probably  the  vast  majority  of  newspapers  in  county 
seats  and  rural  districts  are  conducted  by  persons  who  have  only  a  good 
common  school  or  academic  education;  but  the  great  metropolitan 
papers  which  are  so  powerful  in  the  moulding  of  public  opinion,  have 
in  their  several  editorial  corps,  a  larger  number  of  graduates  than  of 
others. 

Then,  too,  the  industrial  arts  are  indebted  to  the  liberally  educated 
for  t^oir  progress.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
inventors  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  of  those  methods  of  labor 
which  are  so  valuable  to  society,  are  not  scholars  technically  so  called. 
They  are  working  thinkers,  who  not  only  think  in  their  leisure  hours, 
T3ut  wibile  they  work  and  about  their  work,  and  put  their  thought  into 
their  work.  But  this  excitement  of"  thought  comes  from  the  presence 
and  influence  in  the  community  of  specially  trained  minds ;  moreover  the 
principles  which  these  thinking  artizans  are  enabled  to  apply  so  skill- 
fully and  to  such  profitable  effect,  owe  their  discovery  to  the  highest 
kind  of  scientific  investigation,  such  as  in  most  cases  is  possible  only 
to  the  best  educated. 

Then,  again,  the  vast  systems  of  common  school  and  academic  edu- 
cation, with  the  innumerable  benefits  furnished  by  them,  enabling  so 
many  to  make  their  own  intellectual  way  to  eminence  without  other 
adventitious  aids,  are  themselves  almost  entirely  dependent  od  the  col- 
lege. But  for  th^se  highest  institutions  for  general  culture,  we  should 
hai^  few  c^mpetoat  teachers  for  our  public  schools.    True,  only  a  small 
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proportion  of  these  are  graduates  of  colleges :  but  they  have  received 
their  training  in  seminaries,  high  schools  and  normal  schools,  whose 
instruction  and  methods  owe  their  eflSciency  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  college.  Even  the  men  who  are  conspicuous  examples  of  Self- 
Education,  would  never  have  been  the  men  they  are  but  for  the  help 
they  have  had  from  the  writings,  the  scientific  discoveries  and  other 
influences  of  college  men. — Appleton  Times. 


HoitB  Ma2«^^'£RS, — ^Young  folks  should  be  mannerly.  How  to  be  so 
is  the  question.  Many  a  good  boy  and  girl  feel  that  they  cannot  be- 
have to  suit  themselves  in  the  presence  of  company.  They  feel  timid, 
bashful  and  self-distrustful  the  moment  they  are  addressed  by  a  stranger, 
or  appear  in  company.  There  is  but  one  way  to  get  over  this  feeling 
and  acquire  graceful  and  easy  manners,  that  is,  to  do  the  best  they  can 
all  the  time,  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad.  Good  manners  are  not  learned 
from  arbitrary  teaching  so  much  as  acquired  from  habit.  They  grow 
upon  us  by  use.  We  must  be  courteous,  agreeable,  civil,  kind,  gentle- 
manly and  womanly  at  home,  and  then  it  will  soon  become  a  kind  of 
second  nature  to  be  so  everywhere.  A  coarse,  rough  manner  at  home, 
b^ets  a  habit  of  roughness,  which  we  cannot  lay  off  if  we  try,  when 
we  ^o  among  strangers.  The  most  agreeable  people  we  have  ever 
known  in  company  are  those  that  are  perfectly  agreeable  at  home. 
Home  is  the  school  for  all  the  best  things,  especially  for  good  manners. 
— Harriet  Martvneau, 


Let  those  who  would  revolutionize  the  practical  relations  of  men, 
kindly,  lovingly  and  boldly  meet  every  issue  as  it  arises,  and  discuss, 
in  a  fearless  manner,  all  questions  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of 
man,  whether  of  white,  black  or  other  color ;  whether  male  or  female, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  monarch  or  serf,  slaveholder  or  employed. — Fred- 
erick H-  Marvin,  

Lord  Beoxjgham's  hand  betrayed  much  unconquerable  restlessness 
of  impulse.  His  manuscript  was  a  mass  of  hieroglyphics ;  and  accord- 
ii>g  to  Dr.  Blenkinsop,  in  all  Mr.  Clowe's  extensive  printing  estab- 
lishment in  London,  there  was  only  one  man  competent  to  grapple  with 
it,  and  he  often  gave  up  in  despair. 


A  Numerous  Class. — How  would  you  speak  of  a  man  who  was  an 
excessive  bore?    Would  you  not  call  him  a  hyperborean? 


The  Bee  gives  us  honey,  and  we  give  the  wasp  whacks  when  we 
catch  him. 
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OPPIOIAL  OPINIONS. 

FOBMATI027  OP  DISTBXCTS — FIBST  MEETIKG. 

Q.  '  In  case  no  ^'  return  "  is  niade  and  recorded  (as  required  in  sec- 
tion 3),  of  the  notice  for  the  first  meeting  of  a  newly  formed  district^ 
would  the  organization  of  the  district,  by  the  election  of  officers,  be 
illegal,  and  all  previous  action  be  rendered  null  and  void? 

A.  Certainly  not.  The  return  and  record  is  directory ;.  and  though 
it  is  important  that  it  be  made,  still  if  neglected,  it  might  be  quite 
possible  to  show  by  other  eridence,  if  any  question  should  at  any  time 
be  raised,  that  the  first  meeting  had  been  legally  called,  and  officers 
properly  chosen.    (See  Section  6). 

Q.  In  case  a  district  is  formed  and  no  first  meeting  is  held,  or,  in 
case  a  district  loses  its  organization — becomes  destitute  of  officers — 
what  is  the  remedy,  if  the  supervisors  refuse  to  call  a  meeting,  as 
required  in  section  4? 

A.  In  the  former  case,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  to  call 
a  meeting,  they  may  be  proceeded  against  by  mandamus^  for  neglect  of 
duty.  In  the  latter  case  the  remedy  would  be  the  same;  but  if  the 
loss  of  organization  was  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness,  apathy  or 
neglect  of  the  district,  it  might  be  very  proper  for  the  supervisors, 
instead  of  seeking  the  re-organization  of  the  district,  to  attach  it  to 
other  districts. 

Q.  If  the  first  meeting  of  a  newly  formed  district  is  not  held,  as 
provided  for  in  sections  2,  3  and  4,  will  it  be  lawful  for  the  people  to 
assemble  in  annual  meeting,  when  the  time  comes,  and  transact  busi- 
ness as  a  district? 

A.  It  will  not.  Although  a  district  may  have  been  territorially 
formed  by  the  town  board,  it  cannot  meet  in  annual  meeting  until  it 
has  held  its  *^  first  meeting,''  and  organized.  If  this  meeting  is  not 
held  as  is  provided  in  sections  2  and  3,  then  the  town  board  should 
proceed  to  call  such  meeting,  as  provided  in  section  4,  without  delay. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  vote  a  tax  at  a  '^  first  meeting  "  of  a  district,  if 
it  is  held  after  the  first  Monday  in  November? 

A.  It  is  lawful  to  vote  taxes  at  any  first  meeting,  whenever  held. 
If  any  statement  of  taxes,  required  in  section  63,  is  not  delivered  to  the 
town  clerk  in  season  to  be  placed  in  the  assessment  roll,  the  tax  cannot 
be  assessed  till  the  next  year. 

TOWK  AKD  DISTRICT  TBBASUBERS. 

Q.  Is  it  the  duty  of  a  town  treasurer  to  pay  over  money  to  a  dis- 
trict treasurer  who  has  given  only  ^^  straw  bail?" 
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A.  The  town  treasurer  is  not  constituted  the  judge  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  security  given  by  a  district  treasurer.  That  belongs  to 
the  district  board.  He  must  therefore  pay  over  the  money  which  a 
district  treasurer  legally  demands. 

Q.  Is  it  right  for  a  district  treasurer  to  pay  orders  drawn  upon  one 
fund,  out  of  another  fund — ^for  instance,  to  pay  for  a  bill  for  wood  out 
of  the  money  raised  for  teachers'  wages? 

A.  The  treasurer  should  keep  the  funds  separate,  and  be  ready  to 
meet  orders  upon  each  fund  until  it  is  exhausted.  It  would  be  a  wrong 
to  a  teacher  who  is  engaged  with  the  assurance  that  there  is  money  in 
the  treasury  to  pay  him,  to  inform  him  at  the  end  of  the  term  that  the 
money  has  been  paid  out  for  other  purposes. 

8CHOLABS    OVEB    TWENTY — MABBISD    PUPILS — ^EXFUISON  FROM  SCHOOL. 

Q.  Has  a  person  over  twenty  a  right  to  attend  school  if  he  pays 
taxes  and  the  board  and  teachers  consent? 

A.  Not  unless  the  district  atUhorize  the  board  to  admit  pupils  over 
twenty. 

Q.     Have  married  persons  a  right  to  attend  school? 

A.  If  not  over  twenty  years  of  age  they  have.  Marriage  does  not 
diminish,  but  increases  the  need  of  an  education,  if  not  already  ac- 
quired. Married  persons  under  twenty  should  also  be  enumerated  in 
the  school  census. 

Q.  Can  a  district  board  expel  a  scholar  from  school  for  an  act  of 
misconduct,  if  they  have  established  a  rule  to  that  effect? 

A.  The  ordinary  power  to  expel,  is  for  persistent  neglect  or  refusal 
to  obey  rules  legally  established.  The  board  derive  no  additional 
power  to  expel  from  the  fact  that  they  have  established  a  ride  for  sum- 
mary expulsion,  in  case  of  disobedience.  It  is  of  course  conceivable 
that  a  pupil  might  commit  an  act  of  such  a  flagrant  nature  as  to  re- 
quire his  immediate  removal  from  school — rule  or  no  rule.  But  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be  wrong  and  illegal  to  expel  a  pupil 
for  a  single  act  of  impropriety  or  disobedience.  Reprimand,  disci- 
pline, suspension,  naturally  precede  expulsion. 

Q.     Can  the  parents  of  an  expelled  pupil  appeal,  imder  section  122? 

A.     It  may  be  held  that  a  parent  has  that  right. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.     Has  the  chairman  of  a  district  meeting  a  right  to  vote? 

A.  He  not  only .  has  a  right  to  vote,  but  should  vote,  on  every 
question— especially  if  important.  He  is  not  a  permanent  presiding 
oSoer,  but  simply  a  voter  in  the  chair,  and  is  the  representaive  of  his 
own  fiunily,  like  any  other  citizen. 
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It  is  proposed  to  make  a  distinct  department  of  the  "  -Query  Box  " 
hereafter.  For  convenience,  all  Queries  will  be  numbered,  and  stand 
in  the  list  till  answered.  The  Answers  will  of  course  be  numbered  to 
correspond.  Contributions  are  solicited  for  this  department,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  suggest  that  both  Queries  and  Answers  should  be 
brief,  pertinent  and  pointed.  In  short,  the  Query  Box  should  be  a 
Spice  Box. — Eds. 

QUERIES. 

1.  How  long  shall  a  class  be  kept  in  the  Intermediate  room  in  the 
Grammar  Department,  or  in  the  "  A,"  "  B,"  or  "  C  "  grade  of  the 
High  School? — J.  I.  M. 

2.  What  is  a  High  School?— ib. 

3.  What  is  a  Graded  School?     (See  p.  96,  March  No.) 

4.  In  ascertaining  the  cubic  contents  of  a  pile  of  wood,  (40x8x4 
feet),  is  it  proper  to  say  that  we  multiply  feet  by  feet? 

5.  Is  the  expulsion  of  pupils  from  school  for  a  certain  number  of 
absences,  or  for  disobedience,  to  be  commended? 

6.  Must  the  divisor  and  dividend  always  be  like  numbers,  in  order  to 
find  the  quotient? — l.  m,  b. 

7.  What  provision  has  our  government  made  for  common  schools? 

8.  If  assistants  or  janitors  fail  to  do  their  duty,  what  remedy  has  the 
principal  ? 

9.  How  does  our  government  differ  from  that  of  England? 

ANSWERS. 

4.  I  answer  in  the  negative^  \f  the  following  definition  of  multiplica- 
tion is  accepted,  viz:  Multiplication  is  taking  one  number  (multipli- 
cand) as  many  times  aa  there  are  units  in  another  (multiplier).  Ab 
long  as  any  number  is  expressed  in  feet,  under  the  definition,  it  cannot 
be  made  the  multiplier/  but  one  may  be  feet  and  another  times;  or  one 
may  be  concrete  and  the  other  abstract.  To  illustrate,  40  linear  feet 
must  be  changed  to  square  feet  and  then  taken  8  times,  making  3^ 
squa/re  feet,  and  then  the  320  square  feet  must  be  changed  to  cubic  feet, 
and  then  taken  4  times,  making  1,280  cubic  feet  for  the  answer. — l.  m.  b. 

5.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  expulsion,  I  have  not  time  novo  to 
say  anything  in  support  of  an  opinion,  but  certainly  shoidd  answer 
that  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  practice  of  turning  children  out  of 
schoool  is  far  too  prevalent,  especially  for  sm<dl  offenses  and  among 
young  pupils. — ^l.  m.  b. 
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OUR   TEAOHIR8-OOUNTY   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

More  than  nine  thousand  different  persons  are  employed  in  our  public  schools  during  the 
Three  thousand  are  beginners.  Our  teachers,  on  an  average,  continue  such  three 
years,  but  two-thirds  of  them  teach  one  term  only  in  a  year.  Thus  the  average  experience 
is  three  terms.  Leaving  out  of  the  account  a  few  holding  certificates  of  the  higher  grades, 
and  a  small  class,  who,  though  not  wanting  in  years,  are  unprogressive,  mechanical  teachers, 
and  do  not  aspire  beyond  a  third  grade,  the  average  age  of  the  bulk  of  our  active  teachers, 
who  are  susceptible  of  improvement,  is  less  than  twenty  years,  and  among  them  are  chiefly 
found  the  three  thousand  annual  beginners. 

What  is  done  to  prepare  these  three  thousand  new  rectmts  for  their  work?  Very  little. 
Oar  Normal  Schools  have  graduated  twenly-nine  persons.  When  all  six  of  them  shall  be 
in  operation,  and  they  shall  annually  graduate  fif)y  each — a  result  that  will  not  be  reached 
fat  many  years — the  whole  three  hundred  will  be  less  than  one-tenth  the  number  of  new 
teachers  entering  the  field  each  year,  and  will  be  absorbed  at  once  by  the  more  important 
schools.  The  common  country  districts  will  not  get  them,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  their 
being  supplied,  fi^>m  that  source,  under  our  present  syttem^  for  a  half  a  century  to  oome. 

Of  the  five  thousand  six  hundred  teachers  who  will  be  in  the  schools  this  summer,  one 
hundred,  probably,  have  been  for  a  short  time  in  the  Normal  Schools ;  as  many  more  may 
have  attended  a  Normal  Institute ;  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  may  have 
attended  one  or  more  institutes  of  three  or  four  days  duration.  This  is  about  the  sum 
total  of  the  professional  training  of  the  corps.  Though  there  is  a  gradual  improvement, 
every  intelligent  observer  knows  that  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  inefficiency,  and  that 
oar  schools,  as  a  whole,  come  very  far  short  of  what  they  should  be. 

What  is  the  remedy?  First,  the  town  organization,  as  every  intelligent  educator  well 
imderstands,  would  render  much  improvement  possibb  that  cannot  well  be  reached  without 
it  A  town  board  could  secure  better  teachers,  because  it  could  give  them  more  constant 
emi^oymcnt;  and  better  results,  because  it  could  provide  for  better  gradation  and  division 
of  labor.  But  there  is  another  improvement  that  should  accompany  this — there  should  be 
a  county  organization,  a  county  board  and  county  high  schools. 

County  high  schools  would  subserve  two  important  purposes.  First,  they  would  become 
training  schools  for  a  large  number  of  young  teachers  who  do  not  attend,  and  are  not  likely 
to  attend  the  Normal  Schools,  and  should  be  instituted  and  organized  with  this  end  especially 
in  view.  They  would  elevate  the  Normal  Schools  by  sending  them  more  advanced  pupils, 
who  would  more  generally  remain  and  graduate,' and  would  receive  back  firom  them  well 
trained  teachers,  for  normal  and  model  work — ^for  each  such  county  school  should  have 
model  schools  attached  to  it  In  the  second  place,  they  would  prepare  young  persons  for 
cdkge,  aud  thus  elevate  and  strengthen  the  colleges,  by  relieving  them  of  their  preparatory 
departments,  and  by  extending  the  desu«  for  higher  education.  It  is  possible  half  our  ooi- 
leges  would  cease  to  exist,  under  that  name,  if  every  county— or  group  of  feeble  counties-^ 
had  ita  high  sdiool    But  this  is  a  consummation  to  be  wished. 

Mr.  EuirTZ,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly  on  Education,  mtroduced  a  bQl, 
the  past  session,  for  establishing  such  schools,  and  gave  it  able  advocacy.  It  did  not  pass, 
but  it  opens  the  subject  for  consideration,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  carefully  digested 
plan  for  such  schools  will  be  devised  on  the  general  basis  of  this  bill  Two  of  our  nei^ 
boring  States  are  working  in  this  direction — ^Illinois  and  Iowa.  Illinois  seeks  to  establish 
"ooonty  normal  schools,"  and  Iowa  **  county  hi^  schools,"  but  the  name  is  not  importuit 
Lei  Wisconsin  watch  their  soooess,  and,  if  possible,  improve  upon  thek*  methods. 
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DI8TINQUI8HID  EDUCATORS   QONI. 

Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  PMllipe  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  died  Jan- 
uary 29,  1871,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  teacher  in 
the  country.  In  an  appreciative  article  in  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster  he  is  compared 
to  Arnold,  of  Rugby.  Each  was  at  the  head  of  the  most  eminent  preparatory  school  in  the 
country.  Each  died  suddenly,  on  Sunday  morning,  of  heart  disease,  and  aiter  haying  been 
earnestly  engaged  in  religious  duties.    Says  the  Schoolmaster: 

*'  Each  left  the  record  of  a  remarkably  active  and  useful  life  in  promoting  a  higher  type 
of  Ohristian  education.  Each  died  gloriously  in  the  firm  hope  of  the  Christianas  immor- 
tality. 

"  Each  will  be  gratefully  remembered  for  a  whole  generation  by  a  large  number  of  pupils, 
in  all  the  higher  walks  of  life,  widely  scattered  throughout  the  world,  whose  lives  have 
been  largely  moulded  and  fashioned  by  their  faithful  instruction  and  earnest  words  of 
counsel.      »      »      »      » 

^  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  but  few  instructors  of  youth  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country  to  leave  a  record  of  such  distinction  and  usefulness  as  Dr.  Taylor.  He  was  in  the 
highest  sense  self-educated.  He  labored  on  the  farm  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
fibbed  for  college  and  entered  Sophomore  at  Dartmouth  in  two  years.  He  pursued  his  studies 
with  great  method  and  wonderful  perseverance,  not  merely  while  in  college,  but  through  his 
whole  life.  He  was  for  thirty-three  years  Principal  of  one  of  the  oldest,  largest  and  best 
academies  in  New  England,  which  sent  a  large  class  of  young  men  to  college  every  year. 
The  entire  number  of  his  pupils  must  be  more  than  six  thousand,  and  he  must  have  fitted 
Bhofaijlfteen  hundred  of  them  by  his  own  instruction  for  our  American  colleges.  It  is  quee- 
tx>ned  whether  any  other  teacher  in  this  countiy  or  Europe  has  ever  prepared  so  many 
young  men  for  college  as  Dr.  Taylor  has." 

Thomas  H.  Burbows,  LL.  D.,  who  has  died  more  recently,  was  distinguished  in  another 
sphere.  As  State  Superintendnnt  in  Pennsylvania,  but  still  more  as  editor,  for  many  years, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  he  was  very  largely  influential  iu  developing  and 
shaping  the  admirable  school  system  of  that  State.  Under  bis  wise  counsels,  changes  and 
improvements  were  cautiously  adopted,  but  when  adopted  have  been  adhered  to.  The  lead- 
ing features  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  are  township  districts,  town  and  county  superinten- 
dents (the  latter  appointed  by  the  town  boards)  and  a  provision  for  twelve  Normal  Schools, 
five  of  which  are  in  operation,  and  four  more  under  way. 

Dr.  Burrows,  besides  his  long  continued  and  most  useful  labors  in  behalf  of  the  public 
schools  of  his  State,  had  general  charge  for  some  time  <^  the  provisions  for  educating 
soldiers'  orphans,  and  at  the  tune  of  his  death  was  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricul- 
tural College.  **  There  are  few  men  in  the  countiy,"  says  the  Illinois  jteaeher^  very  justly, 
"  who  will  leave  behind  them  a  record  of  a  longer  or  more  useful  Ufb  in  the  educatioiial 
work." 


DUOATIONAL   LKOISLATION. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  are  unable  to  indicate  exactly  what  further  important 
changes  in  the  school  laws,  if  any,  will  have  been  made.  A  bill  providing  for  Town  Super- 
intendents, mtroduced  by  Mr.  Eitntz,  was  not  received  with  sufficient  favor,  and  was  not 
pressed  to  a  final  vote.  The  Board  of  Education  bill  and  the  Text-Book  bill  dkl  not  reach 
any  final  {u;tk)n,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  bill  Ibr  establishing  County  Academies,  as 
already  intimated.  .  It  is  well  tiiat  these  several  measures  have  not  been  pressed  to  an 
is^ue.  They  all  have  important  bearings,  and  crude  and  hasty  legislation  in  regard  to  them 
is  to  be  deprecated.  If  presented  again  next  year,  it  should  be  early  in  the  session;  and  in 
the  mean  time  tibe  school-men  and  edocatioQal  men  of  the  State  should,  by  some  ooooert  of 
acdao,  give  them  proper  attention. 

Some  minor  changes  or  coffrectiottB  in  the  school  code  have  been  made,  but  we  cannot 
what  they  are  until  next  month. 
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f»INMAIf8HiP  OP  AMIRIQAN8. 

Or.  RoLUT,  in  his  address  on  the  Educational  System  of  America,  before  die  Hull  Liter- 
ary and  Philoeophical  Society,  England,  paid  a  high  oompliment  to  the  hand-writing  of 
Americans.    He  said,  **  nearly  all  Americana  are  distinguished  far  excellent  penmanship." 

What  a  change  of  opinion  has  taken  place  in  a  few  years.  **Wbo  reads  an  American 
book?"  was  sneeringly  asked  by  our  English  friends  not  long  ago.  There  was  some  occa- 
sion for  the  question  then.  We  are  proud  now  to  retort  back,  **  Who  that  is  anybody,  does 
kot  read  our  best  American  books?" 

If  there  was  one  special  feature  for  which  Americans  wjre  noted  a  while  ago,  it  ▼'as  their 
most  execrable  chirography.  The  old  school-boy  phrase  *'hen  traclcs"  aptly  expressed  it; 
and  our  cousins  across  the  water  were  not  backward  in  commenting  upon  it.  And  now  we 
are  held  up  to  these  cousins,  by  one  of  themselves,  as  a  model  for  uuitation  in  the  practice 
of  the  beautiful  art  of  penmanship.  The  praise  we  receive  is  well  deserved.  We  are  be- 
coming a  nation  of  excellent  penmen,  though,  of  course,  all  the  Oreeleys  are  not  dead  yet 

We  believe  that  among  no  people  is  more  attention  paid  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
wriUng  than  among  us  to-day.  The  honor  of  bringing  about  this  great  and  needed  change 
is  due  more  to  the  elder  Spencer  and  his  bods  than  to  any  one  else.  Other  systems  beside 
the  Spenoerian  are  in  use,  and  possess  great  merits ;  but  the  Spencerian  is  to  all  other  sys- 
tems what  Webster  ii*  to  all  other  Dictionaries,    It  is  the  national  standard. 


PERSONAL. 

Hon.  Haitmkr  Bobbins,  we  are  pained  to  learn,  has  become  insane.  He  has  for  several 
years  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents,  and  has  taken  a  very  active  interest 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  especially  the  one  at  Platteville.  He  has  met,  we  understand,  with 
some  serious  pecuniary  reverses,  but  we  hope  his  aberration  of  mind  will  not  prove  to  be 
pennanent 

Hon.  W.  W.  Field,  Member  of  the  Assembly,  has  been  appointed  Regent  of  the  State 
University,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  withdrawal  ^f  J.  G.  Cover,  Esq.,  Consul  at 
FayaL  The  appointment  is  an  excellent  one.  Mr.  Held  takes  a  deep  interest  in  educa- 
tk>nal  matters.  He  is  a  man  of  practical  and  enlarged  views  and  a  firm  firiend  of  the 
University. 

Mr.  J.  M.  CiuJG,  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  West  Bend,  has  left  to  take  chai^ge  of 
the  High  School  at  Fond  du  Lac 


Tn  SciSKOi  or  Educaxion  is  in  the  midst  of  a  revolutioa  Old  methods  and  new  ones 
are  struggling  for  existence,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  prophesy  in  relation  to  their  ultimate  dispo- 
sition. But  one  thing  is  certain,  and  tliat  is,  that  method  in  education  is  year  by  year  be- 
coming an  object  of  greater  interest  to  people  in  eeneral,  and  therefore  the  necessity  in- 
creases for  teachers  to  become  acquainted  with  the  difierent  theories,  and  so  far  as  may  be, 
with  their  practKal  results.  This  cannot  well  be  done  without  reading  some  educational 
journal,  and  it  almost  seems  that  a  proper  quesUon  at  a  teachers'  examination  would  be, 
*'Do  you  read  an  educattonal  journal  rc^arly?"  The  Journal  of  JSducation^  edited  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Fallows  and  Fradt,  (Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Instruction  for  Wisoonsin,)  at  Madison,  supplies  this  necessity  well  in  respect  to  our  Stated 
and  we  wish  that  it  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  Wisconsin.  We  notice  among 
the  contributors  to  the  March  number  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  educators' 
of  diis  county,  as  weU  as  of  other  portions  of  the  State,  and  yet  we  observe  that  there  are 
only  twenty-five  copies  taken  in  the  county.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Every  persoa  who 
depends  at  all  on  ^e  profession  of  teaching  for  subsistence,  should  show  interest  in  the 
subject  sufficiently  great  to  procure  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Association  and  Depart- 
ment of  Public  InstructioD,  when  it  may  be  obtilned  byinvestiDg  adollar  and  a  half  yearly. 
Two  copies  are  furnished  for  |2.60.— ^oiUwsAa  Fryman. 
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OORRK8PONDENOI. 

Nkcedah,  Juneau  Oa,  Wis.,  Feb.  15,  1871. 
Hon.  Samuel  Fallows,  Madison,  Wis. : 

DxAB  Sir — ^In  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1870,  just  re- 
ceived, I  notice  on  page  thirty-two  you  think  some  legislation  necessary  **  defining  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  which  a  school  month  shall  consist"  In  our  district  we  have  been  in  the 
custom  of  requiring  twenty  days  for  a  month,  the  teacher  to  lose  all  holidays,  days  attend- 
ing teachers'  institutes,  &c.  The  law  now  makes  a  legal  month  twenty-two  days,  and  the 
holidays,  &&,  counted  in  their  time.  The  former  arrangement  saves  all  chance  for  dispute, 
makes  four  weeks,  of  five  days  each,  a  month,  and  gives  the  teacher  the  advantage  of  some 
eight  or  ten  days  in  the  year  over  the  present  legal  month.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  fur 
for  both  parties,  and  I  hope  if  any  amendment  is  made  that  a  month  will  not  be  made  less 
than  twenty  days. 

K  we  could  have  a  uniform  system  of  books  throughout  the  State  for  our  schools,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  saving  in  expense.  Now  if  a  family  moves  from  one  district  or  town  to 
another,  the  probability  is  that  the  children  will  need  an  entirely  new  set  of  books.  This  is 
a  very  serious  expense  to  a  poor  man,  and  appears  to  me  entirely  unnecessary.  And  what 
is  the  benefit  or  necessity  of  so  many  readers,  &c.,  in  each  series?  Here  we  have  six  of 
Sander's  readers,  six  of  somebody's  geographies,  and  so  on.  Is  there  any  necessity  of  more 
than  one  book  of  each  scries  in  each  department?  We  act  upon  that  idea  here,  and  have 
acted  accordingly,  but  another  district  board  may  go  back  to  the  old  practice  again,  and 
require  the  whole  series  to  be  gone  through  with,  regardless  of  expense.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  continued  *4ater  edition"  in  these  series— edition  of  1868,  '69,  '70,  &c. — ^which 
results  in  an  additional  expense.  For  instance,  we  will  take  a  family  of  tiiree  or  four  chil- 
dren, either  less  or  more  will  make  no  difference.  The  oldest  child  will  have,  say  Clark's 
Grammar,  get  through  with  it,  lay  it  by;  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  the  next  child  in  age 
commences  the  study  of  grammar,  but  since  the  grammar  was  laid  by  there  has  been  a 
*' later  edition,"  ju.it  enough  to  make  the  purchase  of  a  new  grammar  necessary;  and  the 
same  thing  holds  good  through  nearly  the  whole  catalogue.  Another  thing:  what  good  are 
nine-tenths  of  the  present  county  school  superintendents?  or  the  town  superintendents,  for 
that  matter?  As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  absolutely  no  good,  except  to  draw  their 
annual  pay.  One  half  of  the  superintendents  don't  know  anything — that  is,  about  schools 
or  school  teachers;  and  a  majority  of  the  other  half  don't  do  anything.  Ycd,  they  do  this: 
they  will  give  certificates  to  teachers  as  ignorant  or  as  indolent  as  themselves,  and  on  these 
certificates  the  teachers  enter  into  a  contract  to  teach  school  for  a  certain  term,  or  perhaps 
a  year,  according  to  law,  and  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability.  And  so  the  thing  is  fixed. 
No  remedy  that  I  can  see. 

Now  as  to  the  remedy — my  idea;  I  don't  expect  you  to  agree  witii  me  in  all,  perhaps  in 
nothing: 

First — Do  away  with  both  county  and  town  superintendents,  and  in  their  place  let  the 
State  Supcrmtendent  appoint  competent  men  to  travel  throughout  the  State,  each  one  to 
have  his  certain  district,  examine  teachers,  hold  institutes,  and  to  have  a  general  oversight 
of  all  the  schools  in  such  district  Pay  him  a  good  living  salary,  the  amount  to  be  assessed 
against  the  several  counties  in  such  district  according  to  the  population  at  the  last  census. 

Second. — ^The  Legislature  to  appoint  the  State  Superintendent  and  two  otlicr  competent 
and  practical  educators  to  adopt  a  unifonn  series  of  text-books  for  the  whole  Slaie^  author- 
izing said  commissioners  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  any  publisher,  in  or  out  of  this  State, 
to  publish  said  books  at  a  fixed  price,  stipulating  that  no  *^  later  edition "  should  be  issued 
witiiout  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  said  oommissioners,  and  not  to  require  more  than 
three  of  any  one  series. 

In  conclusion,  after  begging  pardon  for  the  length,  &c.,  of  this  letter,  permit  me  to  aay 
that,  in  my  opinion,  no  greater  humbug  exists  than  the  present  system  of  common  schools 
in  this  State,  The  whole  aim  appears  to  be  to  do  the  least  in  the  least  possible  time  at  the 
greatest  expense  and  fbr  the  most  pay.  Very  respectfully, 

J.  T.  KINGSTON,  Clerk  School  DUtrict 

The  preceding  letter  touches  some  important  points.  Efiorts  have  been  made  to  have  the 
school-month  definitely  settled  by  legislative  action,  but  so  far,  no  result  has  been  reached. 
No  better  success  has  attended  the  discussion  of  the  text-book  question,  at  the  last  two 
seesions.  Whenever  any  county  will  pay  as  much  for  the  services  of  a  superintendent  as  is 
paid  for  those  of  a  first  class  principal  teacher,  it  can  secure  a  competent  man.  Several 
counties  have  such  a  man.    Many  doubt  whether  it  is  the  best  way  for  each  county  to  ^t 

superintendent,  but  the  whole  subject  is  open  for  discussion. 
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WHITEWATER   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

We  have  obtained  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  teachers  in  the  Whitewater  Normal 
School,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers : 

•  

Outer  Arey,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Whitewater,  graduated  in  1841, 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts.  Taught  one  year  in  the  common  schools  of 
Massachusetts,  and  one  in  a  private  school  in  Virginia.  He  was  engaged  four  years  in  a 
private  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  which  place  he  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1847.  In 
that  city  he  had  charge  of  grammar  schools  for  twelve  years.  From  this  position  he  was 
called  to  the  principalship  of  the  Central  High  School  in  the  same  city,  in  which  he  was  the 
first  to  organize  a  systematic  course  of  study  and  to  graduate  classes.  In  1864  he  was 
called  to  the  charge  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Albany,  New  York.  Left  in  1867  on 
account  of  failing  health,  and  was  for  some  mondis  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  assisting  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Normal  School  at  that  place.  Opened  the  fsormal  School  at  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin,  in  1868. 

Mrs.  H.  £.  G.  Arst  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1844,  at  Oberlin,  Ohia  Leil  from  ill 
health  during  the  Junior  year.  Taught  four^eare  in  a  ladies'  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Was  for  some  yearn  editress  of  the  "  Youth's  Casket  and  the  Home  Monthly,"  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Was  Preceptress  one  year  in  the  Brockport  Normal  School,  and  has  held  the  same 
position  in  the  Whitewater  Normal  School  since  its  commencement. 

Prof.  J.  T.  LovEW£LL  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  of  the  Class  of  1867.  He  taught 
for  one  year  in  Ellington,  Conn.,  one  year  in  Maunch  Chunk,  Pa.  Had  charge  of  the  High 
School,  at  Madison,  Wis.,.for  two  years — was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Prairie  du  Chien 
College  in  1862.  Accepted  the  position  of  Professor  of  Matliematics  in  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School,  at  its  coinmencenent  in  1868. 

Trof.  S.  C.  Chamberlain  graduated  at  Beloit  College,  in  1866.  Had  charge  of  the  graded 
sdiool  in  Delavan,  Wis.,  in  1867  and  1868.  Was  a  member  of  the  post  graduate  class  in 
the  Di;partment  of  Natural  Sciences,  at  Ann  Arbor,  until  the  fall  of  1869,  when  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  Natural  Science  at  Whitewater,  which  he  now  fills. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Stewart  graduated  at  Mt  Holyoke,  Mass.,  in  1867.  Spent  some  time  at 
the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School  in  the  examination  of  primary  work.  Took  charge 
of  the  Primary  Training  School,  at  Whitewater,  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1868.  Was 
transferred  to  the  Normal  department,  as  teacher  of  geography  and  history,  where  she  now 
remains. 

Miss  Anna  W.  Moodt  graduated  at  Mt  Holyoke,  in  1851.  Had  charge  of  an  academy 
in  South  Hodlcy,  Mass.,  from  1861  to  1868.  AVas  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  five  years.  One  year  and  a  half  she  filled  the  position  of  Preceptress  of  the 
Ladies'  Department  of  the  Madison  University.  Was  Principal  of  Geneva  Seminary  for 
four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1870  she  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  Academic  Department 
of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School. 

Mr.  Samuel  R.  Alden  graduated  under  Prof  Leonard,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  elocution.  Was- a  member  of  the  Whitewater  School  for  two  years,  and  graduated 
in  1870 — is  teacher  of  grammar  and  elocution  in  the  samiL 

Miss  Mary  Brayxan,  teacher  of  the  Primary  Department,  was  colled  from  the  Janes ville 
public  schools.  

Oktario. — ^We  have  received  the  annual  report  of  the  Normal  Model  Grammar  and  Com- 
mon Schools  in  Ontario,  Canada,  for  the  year  1869.  The  document  is  one  of  great  value. 
The  school  system  of  Ontario  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  It  has  been  worked  and  per- 
fected by  that  Nestor  in  Educational  matters,  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  during  a  term  of  office  of 
more  than  25  years.    We  shall  make  some  extracts  from  the  report  in  a  subsequent  number. 


The  American  Journal  of  Education. — ^Published  Quarterly.  Hartford,  Conn. :  Henrt 
Barnard.  Price,  $4  a  year.  Dr.  Barnard  has  resumed  the  publication  of  this  educational 
quarterly,  suspended  during  his  service  as  National  Commissioner  of  Education.  His  in- 
tention is  to  complete  his  survey  of  the  history  and  condition  of  education  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  January  number  is  largely  devoted  to  education  in  Great  Britain. — National 
Teacher. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of^  Education,  revived  in  January,  is  one  of  the  neatest  and 
most  promising  of  the  state  journals.  It  is  edited  by  Hon.  Samuel  Fallows,  State  Super- 
intendent, and  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  the  able  editor  of  the  former  journal  Price,  (1.50  a 
year. — Ib^ 
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.  ODDS  AND  INDS. 

Oliyer  WsyDELL  HoLMKS  calls  a  kiss  a  lisping  oonsonant  He  should  have  added  that 
it  usually  follows  a-vowal, 

A  TOUNQ  miss^  in  a  recitation  in  geography,  informed  her  astonished  teacher  that  "  the 
mammoth  caravan,  in  Kentucky,  is  the  greatest  living  curiosity,  and  has  been  exploded  ten 
miles  from  its  mouth." 

LiLLiE  Smith,  the  little  Sunday  school  scholar  who  gained  a  reputation  from  having  com- 
mitted to  memory  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  verses  of  Scripture  in  one  quarter,  is  just 
recovering  from  brain  fever. 

Vassar  Colleqe  has  a  fund  of  fifly  thousand  dollars  whose  interest  is  appropriated  to 
indigent  students.  The  names  of  those  who  receive  its  help  are  never  disclosed,  so  that  the 
fund  may  not  involve  any  peculiarity  in  their  relation  to  the  other  pupils. 

Gratitude. — ^In  1811  George  Bancroft  was  a  student  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H., 
and  recently  he  sent  the  trustees  two  thousand  dollars  for  a  scholarship,  with  a  letter  in 
which  he  said:  *^  A  school-boy  is  forgotten  in  the  place  of  his  haunts,  but  for  himself  he  can 
never  forget  them." 

David  Anderson  has  been  thrashing  the  jackets  of  school  boys  of  New  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
with  the  pedagogical  bu*ch  for  forty  years;  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  even  to  the  third  generation,  for  he  has  the  grandchildren  of  some  of  his  earlier 
pupils  now  in  his  ranlcs. 

Natural  Selection. — Here's  an  iteresting  bit  for  Dr.  Datwin.    A  counta-y  journal  states 

that  in  its  vicinity  fashionable  young  meti  have  taken  to  wearing  ear-rings!    And  why  not? 

We  have  no  doubt  these  young  persons  fdt  that  nature  had  not  endowed  them  with  such  an 

extent  of  ear  to  no  purpose. 

Bird  Pets. There  is  a  difference  between  the  "only  child"  and  a  boy  educated  among 

a  half  dozen  brothers  and  sisters.  A  large  family,  properly  governed,  is  death  to  selfish- 
ness. Still  other  comers  of  a  child's  heart  are  cultured  by  living  pets,  and  even  valuably 
habits  of  life  are  acquired  by  the  youngster  entrusted  with  a  bird.  Regularity,  for  mstance ; 
punctuaUty,  voluntary  consideration  toward  an  object  too  weak  to  compel  attention,  gentle^ 
ness  of  hand,  and  a  dozen  other  items  which,  though  little,  illustrate  the  difference  between 
a  good  and  abad heart— ?%«  Art  Beview, 

Mr.  Macrae,  a  recent  Scotch  traveler  in  this  country,  describes  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
as  **a  plain,  little,  dapper  man;  Ids  short  hahr  brushed  down  Bke  a  boy's,  but  turning  to 
gray  now;  a  powerful  jaw,  and  a  thick,  strong  under  lip,  that  gives  decision  to  his  look, 
with  a  dash  of  pertness."  Professor  Agaasiz  is  "big,  massive,  genial  lookhig;  the  rich, 
healthy  color  on  his  broad  face  still  telling  of  the  Old  World  from  which  he  came — a  man 
who,  but  for  his  dark,  keen  eyes,  would  look  more  like  a  jovial  English  sqmre  than  a  devo- 
tee of  science."  Emerson  "  has  the  queerest  New  England  face,  with  thm  features,  promi- 
nent hatchet  nose,  and  a  smile  of  child-like  sweetness  and  simplicity  arching  the  face  and 
drawing  deep  curves  down  the  cheek." 

The  Art  Review  says:  That  it  is  far  better  to  possess  a  fine  engraving  or  a  good  chromo 
than  a  poor  oU  painting  would  seem  to  be  an  undeniable  fact  And  yet  the  picture  aactkm 
business  lives  and  thrives,  and  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  pigment-daubed  canvas  at  so 
much  the  square  yard  become  wealthy  and  retke.  The  advice  pven  by  a  firiend  to  one  of 
this  class,  not  long  since,  is  more  truthful  than  complimentary  to  the  works  which  are 
palmed  off  upon  unsuspecting  and  unknowing  individuals  as  **  originals  by  the  leadmg 
American  and  European  artists."  Said  he:  "  When  you  open  a  sale  say,  •  GenUemen,  be- 
hold this  magnificent  firame;  it  cost  twenty-five  dollars.  How  much  am  I  offered  for  the 
>**work  of  art"  which  it  surrounds?'  And  all  you  get  above  the  value  of  the  frame  is  clear 
profit!" 
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A  XAM  m&j  be  a  great  pbiloeOpher  and  a  great  dandy.  Example :  Profbssor  Huxley,  who 
dresses  with  fiiultless  elegance.  He  is  tall,  strong  and  gracefully  built,  but  has  none  of  the 
dense  solidity,  begot  of  beer  and  beef,  that  is  characteristic  of  the  modem  Briton.  His 
head  is  rather  square  than  oval,  his  hair  thick,  straight  and  black.  Hie  forehead  is  perpen- 
dicular and  dogmatic ;  thin,  firm  shut  lips  above  a  chin  mercilessly  firm ;  small  eyes,  that 
sparkle  in  their  deep  sockets  with  a  cunning  that  is  not  human.  "  Dost  like  the  picture?  " 
We  now  have  something  about  iiis  history.  He  is  only  forty-six ;  was  a  poor  boy,  with  an 
inclination  for  the  medical  profession;  studied  at  Edinburgh;  appointed  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  navy;  cruised  four  years  in  the  South  Pacific;  returned  to  En^nd  in  1850;  in  1854 
becames  attached  to  the  School  of  Mines ;  and  from  that  time  dates  his  fame.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  industrious  workers  of  the  age,  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  e^fy  problem 
with  a  persistence  and  an  energy  which  are  generally  rewarded  with  success  as  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned.  This  letter  trait  is  one  of  the  most  marked  of  his  character — ^his 
skepticism  of  other  people's  conclusions  until  he  has  solved  them  for  himself  He  is  a  most 
assiduous  worker,  and  an  equally  free  thinker.  He  is  at  present  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  School  of  Mining. — Harper's  Baxar, 
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WISCONSIN. 

Batfixld  Coitxtt. — A  new  school  house  is  to  be  built  at.  Bayfield,  and  the  government 
sehool  at  the  Bad  River  Reservation  is  reported  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Bayfield  expects, 
we  believe,  to  be  the  great  city  of  Lake  Superior. 

CLAJtK  CouNTT. — ^A  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  for  this  county  was  held  at 
Keillsville,  March  16  and  16.  In  addition  to  other  work,  important  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed:   Informatbn  not  contained  in  Text-Books,  etc. 

FoHD  DU  Lac  County. — Superintendent  Lyon  appears  to  be  pushing  matters  within  his 
large  jurisdiction.  He  requires  67^  per  cent  for  a  third  grade  this  spring,  75  for  a  second, 
and  80  for  a  first  **No  time  for  private  examinations  this  year.'*  Children  are  reqnesled 
not  to  apply  for  certificates,  unless  accompanied  by  their  parents ;  nor  "  those  who  are  indo- 
lent or  uresolute,  as  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  teachers  of  stirring  energy  and  fbroe.*' 
Schools  officers  are  advised  to  select  teachers  not  so  much  with  regard  to  high  scholarsh^ 
as  practical  good  sense  and  ability  to  instruct  and  govern.  An  Lostitute  was  to  be  held  at 
Fond  du  Lac,  March  28,  and  one  at  Ripon,  April  6. 

Iowa. — Samuel  Parks,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent  of  Sdiools,  called  on  us  last  Satni^ 
day,  having  been  engaged  in  his  official  duties  with  the  schools  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
county.  He  reports  the  schools  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  aiid  the  teadwrs  better 
qualified  than  usual  He  thinks  our  schools  the  present  winter  wiU  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  other  county  in  the  State,  and  that  a  better  feeling  exists  among  the  people 
generally  in  regard  to  educational  matters.— fJft7i«m/  Paint  Tribune^ 

MiLWAnxiB. — ^The  number  of  pupils  now  belonging  is  7,646.  They  occupy  22  separate 
buildittgSi  and  require  14S  teachers,  and  185  separate  apartments  for  the  purposes  of  regular 
instructton. 

Bpeluno. — The  Crawford  County  Press  reports  some  excitement  in  that  neighborhood  on 
spelling  schods.  In  fact  the  editor  himself  went  over  to  show  them  unadulterated  Webster 
without  a  blemish.    Result — ^the  smallest  boy  in  school  spelled  him  down. — Sxehonge. 

Ripoir  CoLLBGi  has  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Rev.  Theodore  Wilder,  who 
has  filled  the  chair  of  Mathematics  for  the  past  three  years. 
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ExNOSHA  CouMTT. — ^The  Eenoaha  Telegraph  says:  The  secretary's  report  of  the  spelliDg 
school  held  in  the  High  School  room  last  Friday  evening,  has  not  yet  been  handed  to  as.  It 
will  probably  appear  next  week.  The  country  schools  were  meagerly  represented,  owing  to 
impassable  roads.  Miss  Fannie  Hannan,  of  Somcrs,  a  member  of  the  Kenosha  High  School, 
was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  dictionary,  mis-spelling  but  five  words  in  the  following 
list: 

1  Procedure,  18  Hartshorn,  26  TraflScking,  89  Fringing, 

2  Proceeded,  14  Liliputian,  27  Encouraging,  40  Singeing, 

3  Preceded,  16  Supplication,  28  Encouragrable,  41  Pennyweight, 

4  Succeeded,  16  Apparatus,  29  Encouragement,  42  Penniless, 

6  Exceeded,  17  Benefited,  30  Acknowledgment,   43  Criticise, 

*     6  Receded,  18  Gluing,  31  Referable,  44  Merchandise, 

7  Superseded,  19  Shoeing,  32  Refcrrible,  45  Authorize, 

8  Valuable,  20  Chilblain,  88  Comparable,  46  Tranquillity, 

9  Cartilage,  21  Persuade,  34  Serviceable,  47  Gentility, 

10  Counselor,  22  Pursue,  85  Monosylhible,  48  Wholly* 

or  Counsellor,       23  Dyeing,  86  DissvUable,  49  Solely, 

11  Shote,  24  Eying,  87  Trisyllable,  60  Eligible. 

12  Beach,  (shore,)        25  Trafficable,  88  Polysyllable, 

Racinb  Countt. — The  Superintendent,  Rev.  Mr.  Earle,  in  a  letter  recently  received, 
kindly  says:  "The  Journal  comes  to  us  this  month  much  more  interesting  than  the  previ- 
ous numbers ;  and  we,  as  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  Racine  county,  feel  that  it 
does,  in  part  at  least,  supply  the  want  so  long  felt.  We  will  do  what  we  can  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  all  our  teachers. 

"I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county  this  winter,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  our 
teachers  are  waking  up  and  improving  very  much.  Hoping  that  you  will  meet  us  all  next 
fall  in  Institute  work,  I  desire  to  remain  truly  yours,"  etc. 

Richland  Countt. — An  Institute  was  held  in  the  town  of  Marshall,  commencing  March 
6,  and  continuing  three  weeks.  Another,  of  the  same  duration,  is  to  beheld  at  Sextonville, 
commencing  April  10.    We  are  glad  to  see  these  indications  of  progress. 

Rock,  First  District. — Rev.  J.  W.  Harris,  the  Superintendent,  writes  us:  "The  local 
teachers'  meetings  that  I  have  held  in  diiTerent  parts  of  my  district  on  Saturday,  have  not 
been  very  largely  attended,  but  full  of  interest  and  profit  They  will  be  continued  through 
the  summer  term.  We  shall  also  organize  a  general  association,  this  spring,  for  more  effi- 
cient work  in  future." 

Pbof.  Rookwood. — A  lecture  recently  delivered  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Rookwood,  in  the  College 
Hall,  at  Milton,  on  "  Literary  Culture  not  in  Text  Books,"  is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  Janes - 
vUle  Oaxette. 

Thk  Janesville  Gazette  says  that  a  lady  teacher  in  one  of  then*  public  schools  has  laid 
aside  her  ferule  and  adopted  the.more  pleasant  method  of  kissing  her  pupils  into  obedience. 
The  larger  boys  are  particularly  unruly,  and  require  daily  correction.  Who  wouldn^t  go  to 
school  again? 

An  kxchangb  says  that  a  gentleman  school  teacher  in  the  southern  portion  of  Rock 
county  devoted  his  attention  too  exclusively  to  one  of  his  lady  pupils,  whereupon  the  balance 
of  the  school  seized  upon  him,  carried  him  out  of  the  building,  and  planted  him  in  a  snow 
drift    Lovers  ardor  was  quickly  cooled. 

Walworth. — ^The  Delavan  'School  Board  have  engaged  Mr.  M.  Grigsby  to  fill  the  place 
as  Principal,  in  place  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Laing,  resigned.  Mr.  G.  is  a  young,  go-ahead  man, 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who,  after  serving  four  years  in  the  army,  of  which  time  be 
was  eleven  months  a  prisoner  at  Andersonville,  returned  home  and  commenced  studies  at 
the  First  State  Normal  School  of  Wisconsin,  where  after  a  four  years'  course  he  graduated 
with  honor,  in  the  class  of  1869.  Taught  one  year  at  Horicon,  Wis.,  and  at  Darlington, 
Wis.  The  Board  are  believed  to  have  secured  a  competent  teacher. — Waltoorth  County 
Independent 
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— -'The  Walworth  Ooadty  Independent  says  tvo  ibrmer  Blkbom  ladies,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Rey- 
nolds, now  of  GeneTft,  aud  Mrs.  Julia  Ford,  now  of  MUwaiikee,  have  reodved  the  degree  of 
M.  D.,  and  have  graduated  with  honor  to  their  sex,  one  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  at 
Cleveland. 

Tbk  Waukesha  Freeman,  says  we  are  sorry  to  learn  of  quite  a  serioas  accident  which 

happened  last  week  to  Mr.  0.  L.  Powsrs,  principal  of  ilie  public  school  at  Mukwonago. 

Throu(^  striking  his  toe  against  some  obstacle,  while  running,  he  was  hurled  against  the 

side  of  the  schoolhouse,  striking  on  his  head,  and  was  insensible  for  some  time  from  the 

^ect  of  the  concussion.    He  was  able  to  be  about  a  few  days  after  the  accident,  however, 

and  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  worse  than  he  has  already  experienced  will  be  the  result  of  tiie 

iaIL 

OINIRAL. 

Of  the  forty-foor  professorships  of  Harvard  University,  twenty-foyr  bear  the  names  of  the 

individualB  who  founded  them  or  in  whose  honor  they  were  designated. 

Prov.  Pkrrt,  of  Williams  College,  lies  at  present  in  a  very  critical  condition.  His  dis- 
ease proves  to  be  a  combination  of  pneumonia*  and  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  serious 
'doubts  of  his  recovery  are  entertained. 

A  Junior  at  Cornell,  it  Is  said,  took  advantage  of  Pres't  White's  "peculiar"  chirography 
and  used  a  notice  informing  him  of  his  condition  in  history,  as  an  honorable  dismissal  cer- 
tificate from  Cornell,  on  entering  another  college. 

PitOF.  S.  H.  Pearl,  for  some  years  past  principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Johnson,  Vt, 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  New  Hampshire  Normal  School)  at  FlymoutL  Amos 
Hadley,  of  Concord,  has  been  appointed  associate  principal. 

Prof.  J.  Wirnli,  formerly  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the^imblic  schools  of  Milwaukee, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  German-English  Normal  School,  at  Gidena,  Ills.  The  Institution  is  in 
a  very  prosperous  condition.     Two  years  ago  it  began  urith  82  scholars.    It  now  has  185. 

Ttfk  Providence  Journal,  af^r  alluding  to  the  fact  that  President  Angell  has  consented 
to  go  from  the  Vermont  to  the  Michigan  University,  says:  "  This  is  one  of  the  consequences 
ef  work  well  done  where  he  is.  His  five  years'  service  in  Vermont  has  made  him  known, 
and  made  it  sure  that  he  would  be  in  demand  in  yet  larger  fields." 

The  remarkable  fact  was  stated  at  the  opening  ef  the  spring  term  at  Oberlin  that  this  is 
the  first  term  durmg  thirty-seven  years,  or  one  hundred  and  eleven  terms,  that  President 
J.  H.  Fairchild,  who  is  now  traveling  in  Palestine,  has  not  been  present  in  the  capacity 
either  of  student,  tutor,  professor  or  president    Prof.  Ellis  acts  in  his  place. 

« 

Thx  exercises  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  were  definitely  sus- 
pended February  1.  All  its  funds  had  been  invested  in  State  bonds  the  year  before,  and 
as  the  State  has  paid  no  interest  on  its  debt  and  made  no  appropriation  for  its  University, 
the  unpaid  professors  began  to  drop  away  last  autumn,  and  the  students  have  at  last  fol- 
lowed their  example. 

Prof.  Gutot,  of  Prineaton,  is  in  Califbmia.  His  health  is  still  very  feeble,  and  he  is 
•entirely  unable  to  pursuer  his  regular  studies.  His  artists  are  busily  engaged,  under  Ernest 
Landoz,  in  preparing  drawings  for  new  maps  which  are  to  appear  in  his  new  geography. 
There  were  sixty  thousand  copies  of  Guyot's  geographies  sold  in  one  week  last  year,  and  we 
hear  the  publisher,  Charles  Scribner,  sent,  at  a  recent  date,  about  fifty  thousand  copies  to 
Japan. 

Rev.  Petjbr  McViokar  has  been  elected  president  of  Washburn  College,  Kansas,  and 
has  accejyted  He  has  served  four  years  as  State  Superintendent  of  Education.  Unexam- 
pled popularity  in  the  State,  together  with  ripe  scholarship  and  enthusiasm  for  the  college 
work,  fit  him  abundantly  for  his  position. — ConffregaHonalUt . 
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IDUOATIONAL   LIQISLATION-POSTSCRIPT. 

We  embrace  the  opportunity  of  a  litde  delay  in  the  printing  (^  our  last  form  to  say,  in 
addition  to  a  few  words  on  a  former  page,  that  before  the  L^islature  adjourned,  the  follow- 
ing amendments  of  the  School  Laws  were  agreed  to: 

1.  (Section  42.)  Teachers  hereafter  will  not  need  to  file  their  certificate  with  the  district 
clerk,  along  with  the  contract,  but  only  a  caps  of  the  oertifieate. 

2.  When  not  otherwise  specified  in  the  contract,  twenty-two  (22)  days  are  always  to  be 
considered  as  a  school-month,  and  Saturday  is  no  longer  a  legal  school  day ;  that  is,  in 
counting  the  time  school  has  been  taught,  Saturdays  are  not  to  be  included.  The  same  act 
determines  the  five  months'  school  required  in  section  59  <tf  the  School  Code  to  embrace  110 
days,  including  legal  holidays.  This,  therefore,  will  continue  to  be  the  basis  for  the  appor^ 
tionment  of  school  money ;  nor  will  it  be  legal  to  depart  from  it 

8.  (Section  48,  sub-section  Third.)  The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fow  and 
seven,  seven  and  fifteen,  and  fifteen  and  twenty,  is  to  be  taken  and  reported — both  of 
those  who  attend  school  and  of  those  who  do  not 

4.  (Section  60.)  When  a  vacancy  in  a  school  board  of  joint-district  is  to  be  filled  by  the 
town  clerk,  the  appointment  is  to  be  made  by  the  clerk  of  the  town  which  contains  the 
school-house  and  indorsed  by  the  clerks  of  the  other  towns. 

5.  District  clerks,  town  clerks,  and  the  secretaries  of  town  boards  of  directors,  are  au- 
ihorized  to  subscribe  for  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
trict or  town,  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  The  ^'  Township  System  "  law  has  been  amended  by  authorizing  the  payment  of  a  per 
'liem  to  the  secretary  of  the  town  board  of  directors ;  by  striking  off  the  proviso  from  sec- 
tion 86  of  the  law  (chapter  182  of  1869);  and  by  requiring  those  towns  which  adopt  the 
system  not  to  abolish  it'imder  two  years. 

The  above  enactments  and  amendments  are  all  salutary  and  were  needed.  The  Legisla- 
ture would  not  consent — at  least  the  Senate  would  not — to  a  school  month  of  twenty  days. 
iSome  minor  verbal  corrections  were  made,  where  needed.  A  Circular,  exhibiting  all  the 
changes,  in  full,  will^oon  be  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  PubUcInstruction. 


What  it  Costs  to  Keep  School. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  amount  expended  in 
.)ne  year  in  the  several  States  for  every  child  of  school-going  age: 


Nevada |19  17 

Massachusetts 16  46 

California 11  44 

Connecticut* 10  29 

Pennsylvama 7  86 

Illmois   7  83 

Iowa 7  21 

KewYork 6  83 

Vermont 6  47 

Kansas 6  46 

Ohio   6  43 

Michigan 6  40 

New  Jersey. 6  88 

Rhodelsland 6  20 

Minnesota 6  71 


Wisconsin ^98 

Maine , 4  78 

Maryland » 4  60 

New  Hampshire 4  46 

Arkansas S  97 

Louisiana 2  84 

Delaware   2  70 

Missouri 2  66 

Nebraska 2  66 

Indiana 2  37 

Alabama 1  49- 

Tennessee   91 

Florida 91 

Kentucky   73 

North  Carolina 48 


Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. — ^The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  says  that  Mr.  George  L.  Weed  has 
been  selected  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Delavan  to  the  Superln- 
tendency  of  that  institution,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stone.  The  gentieman 
has  had  much  experience  in  the  duties  of  this  position,  having  at  one  time  been  connected 
with  a  similar  institution  In  Ohia  Of  late  years,  however,  he  has  been  traveling  in  Europe,  and 
(XHnes  to  the  work  in  band  with  wealth  of  experience  which  will  eminentiy  fit  him  for  the  place. 
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HiNNEsoTA  has  a  school  system  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  our  own.  But  with  half  the 
population,  she  has  exceeded  us  m  her  provisions  for  training  teachers,  having  already  three 
Xormal  Schools  in  operation.  These  have  been  established  by  the  Legislature.  It  admits 
-of  serious  question  liow  far  public  educational  interests  are  promoted  by  the  possession  of 
large  iimds,  aside  from  those  furnished  by  the  people.  What  they  pay  for  they  appreciate 
Hie  Normal  School  buUding  at  Winona  is  understood  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  other  two  schools  are 
^located  at  Mankato  and  St  Cloud.  Aggregate  attendance  in  the  three  schools,  817,  of 
whom  878  were  normal  pu[nls. 

Mississi^i^i. — ^Thc  constitution  adopted  in  1868  makes  provision  for  public  education. 
There  is  to  be  a  State  Superintendent  elected,  and  a  State  board,  consisting  of  the  Super- 
intendent, Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney  General,  and  County  Superintendents.  Each 
county  is  a  district,  and  each  incorporated  city  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
Each  board  of  county  supervisors,  and  each  city  council,  in  the  cities  above  named,  appoint 
six  school  directors,  who  create  sub-districts,  make  rules,  prescribe  text-books,  provide  school 
•houses,  etc  Institutes  are  provided  for  and  steps  have  been  taken  for  a  Normal  School. 
There  is  some  delay  iu  tlic  organization  of  schools,  but  the  first  State  Superintendent,  Hon. 
H.  R.  Pease,  has  been  elected,  and  county  superintendents  have  been  appointed. 

Missouri  has  had  to  encounter  a  good  deal  of  opposition  and  prejudice  against  popular 
education,  but  is  progressing.  School  funds,  through  defects  in  the  law,  have  been  mis- 
managed. Of  680,000  school  children  iu  this  State,  824,299  have  never  been  registered. 
The  schools  in  St  Louis,  however,  are  among*  the  best  in  the  Union,  and  the  State  Univer- 
sity, at  Columbia,  and  the  North  Missouri  Normal  School,  at  £irkville,  are  repoirted  as  pros- 
perous. Another  Normal  School  will  be  opened  at  Sedalia  next  fall  This  State  has  county 
superintendents  and  the  towns  and  cities  are  school  districts,  with  sub-districts  under  local 
directors.  Large  provision  has  been  made  in  this  State  for  colored  schools,  and  the  opposi- 
tion, to  the  education  of  the  colored  population  is  passing  away. 

Nebraska. — Nothing  Is  reported  for  this  territory,  except  that  Hon.  S.  D.  Bbaui  is,  or 
was,  the  state  superintendent 

Neyada. — ^The  governor,  state  superintendent  and  state  surveyor  are  a  state  board. 
Teachers  are  well  paid,  and  long  terms  of  flcfaool  maintained ;  the  average  wages  of  male 
teachers  being  $125.59  per  month,  and  of  female  teachers,  $97.98;  while  the  average  dura- 
tx>n  of  the  schools  is  eight  months  and  eighteen  days.  These  figures  are  higher,  the  state 
supermtendeDt  says,  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  union.  Nevada  has,  as  yet,  na  normal 
school,  university,  college  or  academy.  Colored  children,  very  unwisely  as  the  state  super- 
intendent thinks,  are  excluded  from  the  schools. 

New  Haupshibs. — A  new  effort  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  Institutes;  pr^udioe 
against  them  has  been  overcome,  and  the  work  has  received  commendation.  A  series  of  • 
educational  lectures  has  also  been  given,  through  the  state,-  and  it  is  designed  to  extend 
them  to  every  town.  There  is  a  tendency  to  consolidate  small  and  feeble  districts,  but  there 
is  also  a  tendency  to  the  increase  of  feeble  districts,  through  the  decrease  of  population  in 
the  agricultural  portions  of  the  state.  It  appears  that  the  school  term  is  shorter  in  those 
yean  when  no  "dog  tax  '*  is  raised,  and  the  state  superintendent  remariEs:  "  What  a  pity 
that  we  should  not  have  more  dogs,  or  be  able  to  tax  them  hi^r,  so  that  we  might  be  able 
4o  educate  our  children  better  r'    New  Hampshire  has  one  Normal  School,  at  Plymouth. 
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New  JTkbskt. — ^The  **  rate-bill "  ByBtam  stfll  prarafls  in  part  in  this  state.  In  696  dig- 
tricts  the  schools  are  free;  in  689  they  are  supported  in  part  by  tuition  fees.  The  state  su^ 
perintendent  thinks  the  people  will  voluntarily  abolish  the  plan,  if  the  legislature  does  not 
The  average  term  of  the  schools  is  eight  months  and  eight  days,  which  comes  next  to  Ne- 
vada—«ight  months  and  eighteen  days.  The  Normal  School  at  Trenton  is  in  a  very  efficient 
state,  but  has  just  suffered  the  great  loss  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Habt,  the  Principal. 
The  city  of  Newark  miUntains  a  "  Saturday  Normal  School/'  and  110  of  the  city  teachers 
are  graduates  of  the  same.    This  is  a  hint  to  Milwaukee. 


ASTRONOMICAL    IN8TRUMINT8. 

The  older  instruments  have  to  surrender  something  of  their  prestige  to  the  rising  impor- 
tance of  instruments  which  were  not  so  much  as  named  a  decade  aga    Solar  eclipses,  in 

.  particular,  have  called  into  exietenoe  a  great  variety  of  curious  contrivances.  The  American 
expedition  to  Europe  last  December  was  partKularly  distinguished  for  its  superb  apparatus, 
in  which  every  eondugcncy  was  provided  for.  The  telescope,  the  spectroscope,  and  the 
polariscope  now  go  hand  in  hand,  and  of  these  three  the  spectroscope  is  that  which  for  its 
exquisite  transformations  of  light,  but  far  more  for  its  profound  revelationp,  occupies  the 
ground  of  chiefest  attention.  Every  <me  is  familiar  with  the  refraction  of  light  by  a  prism, 
producing  a  section  of  a  rainbow.  Any  incandescent  body  like  the  sun,  gives  what  is  called* 
the  continuous  spectrum,  a  full  (Usplay  of  the  colors  in  order  from  red  to  violet  A  glowing 
vapor  gives  one  or  more  bright  lines,  flashing  across  the  fields  whero  the  continuous  spec- 
trum would  be  if  the  light  came  from  an  incandescent  body.  Each  kind  of  vapor  gives  its 
own  peculiar  lines  of  flashes,  invariable  in  color  and  position,  so  that  when  one  sees  these 
lines  he  can  tell  what  vapors  or  combination  of  vapors  are  burning.  By  skilful  arrange- 
ment, a  continuous  spectrum  may  be  thrown  into  a  position  just  by  the  side  of  a  discon- 
tinuous spectrum,  and  in  this  way  the  exact  places  of  the  bright  lines  in  the  latter  are  read- 
ily determined.  For  example,  the  vapor  of  sodium  is  found  to  give  two  bright  yellow  lines 
across  a  place  which  corresponds  to  two  black  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  What  are  these 
lines?  If  an  incandescent  body  has  between  it  and  the  instrument  any  vapors  which  are 
not  themselves  glowing,  these  will  absorb  some  part  of  the  light,  and  cast  certain  black 
lines  on  the  spectrum  just  in  those  places  where  they  would  cast  bright  lines  and  colored  if 
they  were  glowing,  and  sent  out  the  lines  themselves.  These  principles  will  serve  to  explain 
much  that  is  said  in  reference  to  the  eclipse.  If  at  any  time,  light  is  admitted  from  the  sun 
to  a  prism  through  a  very  narrow  slit'pUoed  horizontally,  the  spectrum  wiil  show  its  dark 
lines.  These  are  taken  to  indicate  that  around  the  incandescent  sun  is  an  envelop  of  va- 
pors, and  what  these  vapors  are  is  determined  by  a  minute  study  of  the  lines.  It  has  thus 
been  shown  that  the  sun  contains  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  other  metals. — Chri$Han 

*     Union, 

Amenitues  of  Nkwbpaperdom. — Mr.  Greeley,  in  the  Tribune  of  last  Saturday,  replying 
to  a  writer  in  another  daily,  uses  the  following  explicit  terms:  *'  We  brand  this  man  a  liar, 
and  dare  him  to  attempt  to  remove  the  brand."  And  again:  '*This  is  the  meanest  kind  of 
forgery,  and  utterly  without  excuse.'*  And  more  of  the  same  sort  And  what  does  the 
reader  suppose  was  the  occasion  of  language  so  \iolent?  What  bitter  personality,  i^at 
probing  of  old  and  sensitive  wounds,  what  gross  injustice  or  shameless  calumny — ^which  of 
aU  the  provoking  causes  which  make  even  *'  the  wise  man  mad,"  evoked  this  outburst? 
Why,  an  article  on  iht  Tariff,  in  which  the  writer  had  cited  a  conversation  with  a  salt  man- 
ufacturer, whidi  the  editor  of  the  TVibune  thinks  could  never  have  taken  place!  The  truth 
is  nobody  knows  better  than  Mr.  Greeley  that  such  utterances  degrade  the  utterer,  lower  the 
moral  tone  of  the  newspaper  press,  and  work  incalculable  mischief  in  more  ways  than  we 
need  now  speciiy.  The  defense  he  sets  up,  that  honesty  demands  that  he  should  **  call  a 
spade  a  spiuie"  and  all  that,  is  too  shallow  to  deceive  so  clear  an  intellect  as  his.  He  must 
see  that  if  all  writers  and  talkers  should  follow  his  lead,  the  world  would  become  a  bear- 
garden, and  violence  and  bloodshed  would  rule  in  every  department  of  life.  *  *  *  For 
ourselves,  we  cannot  refrain  from  protesting  in  the  name  of  all  those  charities  and  cour- 
tesies witisout  which  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  progress,  against  giving  the  authori^  o£ 
such  high  examjde  to  a  practice  so  repulsive  and  so  ii\jurioua. — ChriUian  union. 
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PMMONITIONS  OP  STORMS* 

The  poei  Virgil  saw  in  the  bird,  as  his  oountrymen  were  wont  to  do,  an  augur  and  a 
proi^et  of  the  mutations  of  weather.  **A  being  eminently  electrical,  the.  bird,"  says 
Michelet,  not  without  reason,  "  is  more  en  rapport  than  any  other  with  numerous  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  of  heat  and  magnetism,  wnose  secrets  neither  our  senses  nor  our  appre- 
ciation can  arrive  at  He  possesses,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  physical  prescience.  What  more 
natural  than  that  man,  whose  perception  is  much  slower,  and  who  does  not  recognize  them 
until  after  the  event,  should  interrogate  this  instructive  precursor  which  announces  them? 
Meteorology  especially  may  derive  hence  a  great  advantage.  It  will  possess  the  surest 
means,  and  already  it  has  found  a  guide  in  the  foresight  of  birds.  .Wcwdd  that  Napoleon, 
in  1812,  had  taken  note  of  the  premature  migration  of  the  birds  of  the  North!  From  the 
storks  and  cranes  he  might  have  secured  the  most  trustworthy  information.  In  their  pre- 
cocious departure  he  might  have  divined  the  imminency  of  a  severe  and  terrible  winter. 
They  hastened  towards  the  South,  and  he— he  remained  at  Moscow!"  *  * 

The  vegetation  of  the  country  iurnishes  another  class  of  dumb  but  credible  guides  in  the 
study  of  meteorology.  It  is  said  by  pioneers  of  the  forest,  that,  in  our  hemisphere,  knowing 
that  the  moss  delights  in  shady  places,  they  borrow  the  custom  of  the  Indian,  and  find  their 
way  at  midnight  through  unfi^quented  woods  by  feeling  the  moss  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  trees.  "In  every  country,"  says  Fitzroy,"  "  the  bark  of  trees  and  vegetation  indicate 
the  prevalent  winds."  If  the  wind  blows  constantly  or  chiefly  in  one  direction,  in  any 
country,  the  windward  side  of  it  is  apt  to  be  crowned  with  vegetation,  while  on  the  other 
side  there  is  scarcely  a  shrub  or  a  flower.  This  is  the  case  in  Peru,  Patagonia,  some  por- 
tions of  Arabia,  Africa,  and  on  many  islands.  In  some  places  wind  carrying  moisture 
affects  one  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain  chain  and  does  not  affect  the  other. — Prof,  T.  B, 
Maurjf,  on  Weather  Telegrams^  dsc.^  in  Scribner^s  for  March. 


JOY  IN  STUDY. 


Joy  is  one  of  the  main  factors  of  mental  development  The  intellectual  rank  of  any 
creature  may  be  measured  by  the  playfulness  of  its  infancy.  Who  would  buy  a  puppy 
with  not  a  streak  of  fun  in  him,  or  a  colt  with  no  more  friskiness  than  a  worn  out  cart 
horse?  Your  sober  colt  or  puppy  is  either  sick  or  stupid;  and  so,  as  a  rule,  is  your  habit- 
ually sober  child,  fjo  to  our  asylums  for  the  weak-minded  if  you  want  to  see  patterns  ^f 
sobriety;  next  to  them  the  homes  of  intemperate  and  vicious  parents.  The  fun-loving  pro- 
pensity of  such  little  miserables,  if  they  ever  had  any,  has  been  crushed  into  untimely 
soberness  by  disease  or  ill-treatment,  and  they  are  not  bright 

A  certain  old  teacher  used  to  remark  that  he  would  rather  have  "  ten  devils  in  a  class 
tiian  one  fool."  He  could  make  something  of  the  imps  of  mischief,  not  by  suppressing 
then-  jollity,  but  by  turning  it  into  right  channels.  The  *^o«l"  is  not  troublesome,  but  hope- 
less; he  lacks  energy  of  mind.  .  A  friend  of  ours,  an  experienced  teacher,  says:  "The 
hardest  working,  most  brilliant  and  successful  student  I  ever  bad  the  pleasure  of  teaching, 
was  a  young  man  whom  the  president  of  the  college  called  a  monkey^  too  full  of  frolic  to 
accomplish  anything  usefld.  He  wa9  too  frolicsome  to  do  anything  soberly,  more  especially 
if  gravity  was  insisted  on  as  a  duty.  But  when  his  overflowing  humor  was  allowed  to 
br^faten  his  work,  he  was  the  most  persistent  student  in  the  institution;  he  made  fun  of 
lalwr  that  sober-sided  plodders  broke  their  hearts  and  deranged  their  stomachs  over." — 
0o9ege  Courant.  ^ 


RIMARKABLI    WORKS  OP   HUMAN   LABOR. 

Nlnerah  was  fourteen  miles  long,  eight  wide  and  forty  miles  round,  with  a  wall  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  thick  enough  for  three  chariots  abreast  Babylon  was  fifty  miles  with- 
in the  walls,  which  were  seventy-five  feet  thick  and  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  one  hundred 
brazen  gates.  The  temple  of  Diana,  of  Ephesus,  was  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  to  the 
sui^rt  of  the  roof.  It  was  a  hundred  years  in  building.  The  largest  of  the  pyramids  is 
four  hundred  and  eighty-one  feet  high  and  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  on  the  sides.  Ite 
bae^  covers  eleven  acres.  The  stones  are  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the  layers  are  two 
hundred  and  eight  It  employed  tlirce  hundred  and  thirty  tliousand  men  in  building.  The 
labyrinth  in  B^pt  contains  three  hundred  chambers  and  twelve  halls.  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
presente  ruins  twenty-seven  miles  around.  Athens  was  twenty-five  miles  around,  and  con- 
tained three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  citizens  and  four  hundred  thousand  slaves. 
The  Temple  of  Delphos  was  so  rich  in  donations  that  it  was  plundered  of  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  Nero  carried  away  from  it  two  hundred  statues.  The  walls  of  Bome  were 
thirteen  miles  around. 
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HAWTHORNI'S  IMPRESSIONS  OP  LINCCLH. 

Hawthorn!  and  his  party  had  gone  into  the  President's  room,  annexed,  as  be  says,  as 
supernumeraries  to  a  deputation  from  a  Massachusetts  whip  factory,  with  the  present  of  a 
splendid  whip  to  the  Chief  Magistrate: 

"By  and  by  there  was  a  little  stir  on  tho  staircase  and  in  the  passage-way,  and  in 
lounged  a  tall,  loose-jointed  figure,  of  an  exaggerated  l[<tnkee  port  and  demeanor,  whom 
(as  being  about  the  homeliest  man  I  ever  saw,  yet  by  no  means  repulsiye  or  disagreeable) 
it  was  impossible,  not  to  recognize  as  Uncle  Abe. 

"  Unquestionably,  Western  man  though  he  be,  and  Kentuckian  by  birth,  President  Lnr* 
COLN  is  the  essential  representative  of  all  Yankees,  and  the  veritable  specimen,  physically, 
of  what  the  world  seems  determined  to  regard  as  t)ur  characteristic  qurlities.  It  is  the 
strangest  and  yet  the  fittest  thing  in  the  jumble  of  human  vicissitudes,  that  he,  out  of  so 
many  millions,  unlooked-for,  unselected  by  any  intelligible  process  that  could  be  based  upon 
his  genuine  qualities,  unknown  to  those  who  chose  him,  and  unsuspected  of  what  endow- 
ments may  idapt  him  for  his  tremendous  responsibility,  should  have  found  the  way  open  for 
him  to  fling  his  lank  personality  into  the  chair  of  state— ^wherc,  I  presume,  it  was  his  first 
impulse  to  throw  his  legs  on  the  council-table,  and  tell  the  Cabinet  Ministers  a  story.  There 
is  no  describing  his  lengthy  awkwardness,  nor  the  uncouthness  of  his  movement;  and  yet 
it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  daily,  and  had  shaken  hands  with  Urn 
a  thousand  times  in  some  village  street;  so  true  was  he  to  the  aspect  of  the  pattern  Ameri- 
can, though  with  a  certain  extravagance,  which,  possibly,  I  exaggerated  still  further  by  the 
delighted  eagekness  with  which  I  took  it  in.  If  put  to  guess  his  calling  and  livelihood,  I 
should  have  taken  him  for  a  country  school-master  as  soon  as  anything  else.  *  *  « 
A  great  deal  of  native  sense;  no  bookish  cultivation,  no  refinement;  honest  at  heart,  and 
thoroughly  so,  and  yet,  in  some  sort,  sly, — at  least,  endowed  witli  a  sort  of  tact  and  wisdom 
that  are  akin  to  crsdl,  and  would  impel  him,  I  think,  to  take  an  antagonist  in  flank,  rather 
than  to  make  a  bull-run  at  him  right  in  front  But,  on  the  whole,  I  liked  this  sallow,  queer, 
sagacious  visage,  with  the  homely  human  sympathies  that  warmed  it;  and,  for  my  small 
share  in  the  matter,  would  as  lief  have  Uncle  Abe  for  a  ruler  as  any  man  whom  it  would 
have  been  practicable  to  put  in  his  place. — From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April. 


How  Count  Ruhford  Frerd  Bavaria  of  Beggars. — ^Bavaria  was  eaten  up  by  pauper- 
ism and  beggary,  in  town  and  country.  This  had  long  been  the  despair  of  her  ministers  of 
state  and  religion.  It  was  reserved  for  an  adventurer  from  beyond  seas  to  free  the  state 
from  these  cleaving  mischiefs.  Thompson  laid  his  plans  so  wisely  and  took  his  precautions 
so  prudently  that  ue  miracle  was  accomplished  in  one  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of 
January,  1790,  the  hosts  of  beggm^y  went  forth  in  their  strength  to  spoil  the  land.  Before 
night  they  were  all  under  arrest,  and  the  next  morning  liumanely  provided  for.  The  help- 
less and  impotent  were  made  more  comfortable  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  while  the 
sturdy  and  able-bodied  were  set  to  work  and  made  useful  members  of  society.  And  thia 
was  done  with  so  much  discretion  and  wise  humanity  that  no  vested  interest  or  even  preju- 
dice was  disturbed,  while  the  whole  population  breathed  freer  at  being  released  from  this 
odious  burden.  Even  the  ancient  guild  of  beggars  was  so  tenderly  dealt  with  that  they 
blessed  the  change  which  had  abolished  it,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  their  benefactor  was 
ill,  they  went  in  procession  to  the  cathedral  to  oflbr  up  prayers  for  his  recovery,  and  on 
another  they  set  apart  an  hour  every  day  for  the  same  senice  in  his  behalf. — JFrom  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  April. 


Trouble  at  California  University. — The  construction  of  the  University  building  is  to 
be  stopped,  as  this  has  cost  more  than  was  estimated.  A  compromise  was  effected  with 
the  contractor  who  was  to  furnish  the  bricks,  and  from  to-day  all  work  is  to  be  suspended. 
We  ai-e  to  wait,  then,  an  indefinite  period  of  time  before  we  can  have  our  Universi^  build- 
ing, of  which  so  much  has  been  said.  The  action  of  the  board  is  {nx)bably  the  right  one  in 
the  present  case,  but  this  result  does  but  little  justice  to  the  financial  ability  of  the  regents, 
some  of  whom  are  noted  as  the  sharpest  business  men  on  the  coast  We  are  informed 
that  .$250,000  has  been  expended  on  the  University  during  the  past  year,  yet  we  have  but  a 
poor  showing  at  the  present  time.  We  once  thought  that  we  had  a  University  amply  en- 
dowed and  provided  for  in  eveiy  respect — one  which  should  make  the  name  of  Gaufomia 
noted  throughout  the  educational  world.  Yet  here  we  are  with  a  few  students  and  a  large 
deficiency  of  funds  in  the  treasury.  Shall  we  wait  for  the  millennium  for  our  University  to 
acquire  a  respectable  standmg,  or  shall  we  be  obliged  to  have  another  grand  lottei^?  San 
Franeitco  Seientifie  Frets, 
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PADDLI  YOUR  OWN  CANOI. 

Judge  S.  gave  hn  son  a  thousand  dollars,  telling  him  to  go  to  college  and  graduate.  The 
son  returned  at  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year,  without  a  dollar,  and  with  several  uglj  hab- 
its.    About  the  close  of  the  vacation,  the  Judge  said  : 

•'  Well,  William,  are  you  going  to  college  this  year  ?  " 

"  Have  no  money,  father.  " 

**  But  I  gave  you  a  thousand  dollars  to  graduate  on. " 

"  It's  all  gone,  father. " 

^  Yery  well,  my  son,  it  was  all  I  could  give  you;  you  can't  stay  here;  you  must  now  pay 
yomr  own  way  in  the  world. " 

A  new  light  broke  in  upon  the  vision  of  the  astonished  young  man.  He  accommodated 
himself  to  ti^e  situation ;  left  home,  made  his  way  to  college,  graduated  at  the  hecul  of  his 
class,  studied  lav,  became  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  entered  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  has  made  a  record  for  himself  that  will  not  soon  die; 
being  none  other  than  William  H.  Seward, 


•  Dr.  Holland  on  thi  Lecture  Bureaus. — The  good  lecturers  have  been  cheapened  by 
association  with  their  inferiors  in  gifts  and  aims,  and  the  '^  lecture  system  "  has  degenerated 
into  a  string  of  entertainments  tluit  have  no  earnest  purxx)se,  and  minister  to  no  manly  and 
womanly  want  The  bureaus  themselves  can  have  no  permanent  interest  in  pushing  this 
dass  of  performers  and  entertainments,  for  the  whole  lecture  institution  will  go  under  with 
such  treatment;  but  Uie  trouble  is  that  it  is  only  the  second  and  third  rate  men  that  have 
any  real  use  for  the  bureau.  Good  lecturers  get  all  the  engagements  they  want  at  their 
own  prices,  and  if  they  need  assistance  they  can  hire  a  clerk  to  do  their  correspondence  at 
half  the  price  asked  by  the  bureaus.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  few  of  the  better  class  of 
lecturers  have  refused  to  commit  themselves  to  the  brokers.  If  those  who  are  in  their 
hands  like  the  association  they  will  remain ;  but  we  are  sure  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
withdraw,  and  go  back  to  their  old  direct  relations  with  the  literary  societies  of  the  country. 
A  bureau  is  established  to  do  the  business  of  other  people  for  a  consideration,  and  every 
man  who  wishes  to  enter  the  lecture  field,  and  every  man  who  has  entered  it  and  holds  a 
low  place  in  it,  is  sure  to  adopt  the  machinery  and  invoke  the  aid  of  a  bureau  to  secure 
engagements.  Practically,  then,  without  any  intentional  mischief  on  the  part  of  the 
bureaus,  the  effect  of  their  operations  has  been  to  crowd  upon  the  lecture  associations  of 
the  country  a  class  of  inferior  men,  who  are  unconsciously  bringing  the  system  to  which 
they  have  looked  for  their  support  into  contempt  and  ruin. — From  **Topie9  of  ihe  7ini«," 
w  Scribner^a  Monthly  for  March.  _^_^^^_ 

The  Brothers  Grooi,^ — ^Among  the  scholars  of  Germany  there  have  been  no  greater 
names  than  those  of  Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm,  brothers  not  fai-  apart  in  the  cradle,  not 
far  apart  in  death,  who  lived  and  worked  together  their  full  three  score  years  and  ten. 
They  lie  now  side  by  side  in  the  Mattfaai  Kirchhof  at  Berlin,  in  graves  precisely  similar, 
with  a  lovely  rose-bush  scattering  petals  impartially  on  the  turf  above  both,  and  solid  twin 
stones  at  their  heads,  meant  to  endure  apparently  as  long  as  their  fame.  Hither  come  a 
large  and  various  company  of  pilgrims — children  who  love  the  brothers  Grimm,  for  their 
fairy-tales,  young  students  who  have  been  kindled  by  their  example,  and  gray  old  scholars 
who  respect  their  achievements  as  the  most  mar>'ellous  work  of  the  marvellous  German  eru- 
dition.— From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April. 


A  Learned  Clergyman  was  accosted  in  the  following  manner  by  an  Hlfterate  preacher, 
who  despised  education: — "  Sir,  you  have  been  to  college,  I  suppose?"  "Yes,  sir,"  was  the 
reply.  "I  am  thankful,"  rejoined  the  form3r,  "  that  the  Lord  opened  my  mouth  without  any 
leanung."  "A  similar  event,"  retorted  the  clergyman,  "  took  place  in  Balaam's  time;  but 
such  tldngs  are  of  rare  occurrence  at  the  present  day." 


A  Scotch  blacksmith  being  asked  the  meaning  of  metaphysics,  explained  it  as  follows : 
**When  the  party  who  listens  disna  ken  what  the  party  who  speaks  means;  and  when  the 
party  who  speaks,  disna  ken  rhat  he  means  himsel' — ^that  is  metaphysics."' 


Metals  in  the  Sun. — Angstrom  of  Upsala  finds  thirteen  metals  in  the  sun  in  addition  to 
hydrogen,  and  he  is  led  to  believe  that  tiie  sun  has  few  elements  which  are  not  found  on  our 
ear^L^  

Thinking  and  Acting. — Men  are  capable  of  greater  things  than  they  perform.  They  are 
sent  into  the  world  with  bills  of  credit,  and  seldom  draw  to  their  full  extent 
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PIAOE. 

Pass  oii,£arth'8  winter,  let  tby  reign 
Of  dtfkness  cease;  no  more 

Be  seen  tfay  terrors,  or  be  heard 
Thine  awful  tempest's  roar. 

Come  on,  Earth's  smnmer,  with  thy  realm 
Of  light;  let  sea  and  river, 

Nations  and  lands,  bask  in  thy  beams, 
And  peace  prevail  forever. 

Pass,  Mortal  life,  with  all  thy  strife 
And  all  thy  grief;  no  more 

Be  known  thy  pains ;  at  last  let  toil 
And  weariness  be  o'er. 

Gome,  Immortality,  0  come! 

From  all  our  woe  deliver, 
And  bear  us  to  the  balm  and  bloom 

Of  peace  and  love  forever. 


Insect  Appetite. — ^The  man  who  wished  he  had  a  throat  a  mile  long,  and  a  palate  all 
the  way,  might  envy  the  feats  performed  in  the  world  of  insignificance.  Borne  insects  are 
endowed  with  an  appetite  so  keen  and  a  digestion  so  rapid  that  they  eat  incessantly  through- 
out the  whole  of  their  lives.  They  begin  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  and  go  steadily  until 
they  die.  Their  existence  is  a  feast,  without  a  change  of  plates  or  0^  pause  between  the 
courses.  Morning,  noon  and  night,  their  months  are  full,  and  an  endless  procession  of 
favorite  food  grat^^es  the  unwearied  palate.  They  know  not  the  names  of  meals.  Break- 
fast commences  with  infancy,  and  their  only  after  dinner  nap  is  a  passage  to  another  state 
of  existence. — Good  Ilealth, 


Alios  Cart. — ^It  is  proposed  to  insert  a  memorial  window  for  Alice  Gary  in  the  "  Church 
of  the  Strangers,"  in  New  York.  From  this  church  Miss  Gary  was  buried.  It. was  the  last 
to  which  she  was  attached.  It  is  the  church  of  her  surviving  sister,  Miss  Phcdbe  Gary.  A 
memorial  window  has  been  decided  by  her  friends  as  more  appropriate  than  a  tablet  An 
artist  is  engaged  on  the  design,  and  tlie  window  will  be  made  as  rich  as  the  contributions  of 
her  friends  will  justify.  It  is  necessary  only  to  state  this  object  to  seciure  the  necessaxy 
funds.  A  few  dollars  from  each  of  her  many  friends  and  admirers  will  make  this  gracefid 
monument  to  her  memory.  Contributions  will  be  received  in  New  York  by  the  Messrs.  Har- 
per, Franklin  square. — Galaxy, 

The  Monuhent  to  the  Late  Dr.  Taylor. — The  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  alumni  of  Phillips  Academy  as  a  committee  to  receive  funds  to  erect  a  mon- 
ument at  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  and  provide  a  marble  bust  to  be  placed  in  the 
Academy,  now  invite  all  the  scholars  of  Dr.  Taylor  to  send  such  contributions  as  they  desire 
to  make,  to  be  used  according  to  the  instructions  given  to  the  committee.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  money  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible.  All  such  contributions  may  be  sent  to  A.  H. 
Hardy,  181  State  street,  Boston,  and  will  be  duly  acknowledged. — jRhwle  Island  JSehool' 
nuuter. 

The  Adtantaoe  op  Haying  a  Trunk. — In  ^reference  to  the  overloading  of  animals,  Sir 
Charles  Napier  gives  an  anecdote  of  an  elephant:  *^Moll  allows  them  to  load  him  as  much 
as  they  like,  and  then  deliberately  takes  all  off  agsdn  beyond  the  quantity  he  thinks  fair  to 
put  on  his  back.  They  dare  not  put  anything  on  again."  Pity  but  the  horse  had  a  trunk! 
He  might  then  imseat  half-a-dozen  of  the  passengers  of  an  overloaded,  coach.  It  is  too 
true  that  the  problem  which  people  undertake  to  solve  when  they  hire  a  coach  is,  how  many 
will  it  hold,  not  how  many  the  horse  can  draw. 


A  Poet  asked  a  friend  what  he  thought  of  his  last  production,  *'  An  Ode  to  Sleep," 
**  You  have  done  such  justice  to  the  subject  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  feeling 
its  whole  weight,"  was  the  reply. 
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BOOKS. 

School  and  Field  Book  of  BoTAinr.  By  Asa  Gray,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
Harvard  University.  New  York:  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  kCo^  Chicago:  S.  C. 
Griggs  k  Co. 

As  this  work  embraces  the  author's  '*  Lessons  in  Botany "  and  his  "  Fieldj  Forest  and 
Garden  Botany,"  bound  in  one  volume^  it  is  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope  than  any 
manual  yet  published.  It  includes  the  Flora  of  the  Southern  as  well  as  of  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States,  and  describes  house  and  conservatory  plants  and  those  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  fields  and  gardens,  as  well  as  native  species.  In  short,  it  covers  the  whole 
ground,  and  seems  to  leave  very  little  to  be  desired  by  the  student  or  teacher.  In  the 
"  FieJd,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany  "  the  subject  is  simplified  and  technicalities  avoided,  as 
far  as  may  be.  We  observe  that  the  publishers  also  sell  a  very  convenient  microscope  for 
botanical  uses. 

FnsT  Book  of  Botany. — By  Eliza  A.  Youmans. — D.  Appleton  &  Oa,  New  York.    P.  B. 

Hnlse,  Agent,  117  State  street,  Chicaga     188  ppi,  12  mo. 

The  two  leading  ideas  of  the  authoress,  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  were,  first,  to 
encoorage  and  insist  upon  the  teaching  of  Botany  by  direct  observation,  and  not  by  memor- 
izing descriptions.  But  secondly  and  principally,  to  make  it  a  disciplinary  study,  to  prepare 
iSbe  young  to  study  other  things  in  a  proper  way.  For  this  purpose  Botany  is  better  adapted 
than  almost  anything  else,  and  the  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  teachers  who  are  capable 
of  any  intelligent  and  natural  method  of  teaching.  The  preface  is  peculiarly  interesting 
and  instructive,  as  giving  an  account  of  the  success  of  Prof.  Henslow  in  teaching  children 
Botany  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew,  in  England. 

QuACKENBOs's  UNITED  States  HISTORIES. — ^Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Ca,  New  York. 

P.  B.  Hulse,  Agent,  117  State  street,  Chicago. 

This  series,  consists  of  an  "Elementaiy  History,"  of  280  pages,  16  ma,  and  an  "Dlos- 
trated  School  Histoiy,"  of*  532  pages,  12  mo.  BoUi  are  brought  down  to  the  opening  of  the 
present  administration.  The  Elementary  seems  well  adapted  for  beginners,  and  the  "  Illus- 
trated" presents  the  outlines  of  our  history  in  a  graphic  and  interesting  manner,  which 
adapts  it  to  the  purpose  of  a  reading  as  well  as  text-book.  In  this  way  a  fair  knowledge 
of  die  subject  may  be  imparted,  in  our  common  schools,  by  intelligent  teachers,  where  it 
may  be  inconvenient  to  introduce  it  as  a  separate  sttidy. 

Physical  Geography. — ^By  S.  S,  Cornell. — ^D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York.    P.  B.  Hulse, 

Agent,  117  State  street,  Chicago. 

The  more  observable  features  of  this  treatise  are  it  compact  and  convenient  form,  a 
smallish  quarto  ;  its  numerous  and  well  executed  maps,  diagrams  and  illustrations,  and  its 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  physical  features  of  the  United  States.  CornelPs  other  geogra- 
phic are  too  well  known  to  need  any  special  notice.  This  book,  on  Physical  Geography, 
completes  the  series,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  prefer  the  other  books  of  the  same 
author.  Among  other  improvements,  are  maps  showing  the  isotherms  of  the  United  States, 
the  diBtribution  of  animals,  the  vegetable  products  of  different  sections,  and  their  mineral 
resources.  The  publishers  appear  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  a  beautiful  and  service- 
able book. 

UNIVERSITY  SERIES. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  teachers,  Professors  of  Science  in  its  varionB  branches, 
and  scholars  and  thinkers  generally,  to  the  University  Series  of  Scibntifio  Addbbsses  now 
in  course  of  publication  by  C.  C.  Chatfield,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  oi 
xanSarm  style  and  price.  Each  number  contains  about  75  pages,  ncady  pnnted  on  good 
paper, — at  the  moderate  price  of  25  cents.  The  number  which  has  been  sent  to  us,  (No.  5, 
University  Series,  — )  contains  three  Scientific  Addresses,  on  several  occasions,  by  Prof. 
John  Tyndall,  LL.  D.,  F.  R,  S. ; 

L  The  first,  on  the  "  Methods  and  Tendencies  of  Physical  Investigatk)n,"  delivered  at 
Norwich  before  the  Physical  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Scienoe. 

n.  The  second,  on  **  Haze  and  Dust,"  was  delivered  as  a  Lecture  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tnticm  of  Great  Britain,  January  21,  1870. 

m.  The  tlurd  address,  on  the  "  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination,"  was  delivered  before 
the  British  Association  named  above,  at  its  meeting  held  in  Liverpool,  in  September  last 

1  (Ad.)— Vol.  I.— No.  4. 
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Report  of  Hon.  G.  C.  Euntz,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  made  to  the  As- 
sembly Tuesday  evening,  March  21,  1871. 

We  have  reoeived  this  able  report,  too  late  to  do  nuHre  than  acknowledge  it,  but  shall 
make  use  of  it  hereafter.  It  dicusses  the  idea  of  **  compulsory  education  *'  in  this  country 
from  the  stand-point  of  common  sense,  and  embodies  the  Bill  for  County  High  Schools, 
referred  to  on  a  former  page.  Mr.  Kuntz  holds,  as  every  intelligent  observer  must  do,  that 
.what  we  most  need  to  do  is  to  make  the  schools  better — and  that  by  making  the  teachers 
better — and  thus  see  what  attraction  will  do,  before  we  try  compulsion.  He  shows,  more- 
over, that  imperfect  as  our  schools  are,  the  attendance  upon  them,  in  this  State,  of  children 
of  proper  school  age,  is  probably  very  large.  Wisconsin  has  the  largest  percentage  of  her 
population  in  attendance  upon  school  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Sanders*  Union  Readers. — Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Ca,  New  York  and  Chicaga 

That  Sanders*  old  series  of  Readers  are  popular  in  this  State  is  evinced  in  the  net  that 
they  are  more  widely  used  than  any  others.  If  fine  paper  and  workmanship,  choice  selec- 
tions and  a  careful  gradation  of  the  books  can  secure  it,  the  Union  Series  is  destined  to 
like  popularity.  But  we  have  one  objection  to  aU  the  diffei^nt  series  of  Readers :  they  em- 
brace, on  the  average,  six  books  a  piece.  This  may  be  well  for  the  publishers,  but  we  do 
not  sec  that  it  is  so  for  the  children.  For  mere  illustrative  purposes,  and  for  elocutM>nary 
exercises,  half  as  many  would  be  enough.  But  these  beautiful  books,  if  any,  would  recon- 
cile us  to  more. 

PERIODIOALa. 

The  Galaxy. — ^We  clip  the  following  from  the  Leader,  of  Cleveland,  Ohk):  **If  there  is 
a  valuable  feature  to  be  added  to  a  magazine,  TJie  Galaxy  will  discover  it  For  example, 
the  March  number  contains  a  folding  map  of  San  Domingo,  in  connectbn  with  an  article 
upon  the  subject  of  annexation,  and  a  department  of  *  Scientific  Miscellany,'  oontuning 
some  nineteen  short  articles  upon  scientific  subjects.  Under  the  head  of  *■  Current  Litera- 
ture,' that  of  England,  France  and  Germany  is  reviewed.  It  is  only  the  barest  justice  to 
The  Galaxy  to  say  that  its  admirable  enterprise  and  spirit  have  not  only  placed  it  in  the 
front  rank  of  American  magazines,  but  have  infused  a  new  life  into  the  magazine  manage- 
ment of  the  country." 

We  have  just  received  The  Galaxy  for  April,  and  find  it  full  of  sparkling  thou^t  and 
solid  substance  withaL 

The  Christian  Union  has  had  an  unexampled  career  of  prosperity.  In  one  year  it  has 
leaped  to  a  circulation  surpassed  by  only  one  religious  jounial  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  one  over  twenty-two  years  old.  The  reason  is,  this  paper  possesses  sterling  merit  It 
is  convenient  in  form,  being  a  large  quarto,  stitched  and  cut,  convenient  for  binding.  It  is 
Catholic  in  its  tone,  having  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  for  its  editor.  Its  editorial  articles  are 
very  valuable.  Published  by  J.  B.  Ford  k  Co.,  89  Park  Row,  New  York.  $3.00  per  year. 
Marshall's  engraving  of  Washington,  worth  $5.00,  is  given  to  each  new  subscriber. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  has  the  following  tempting  table  of  contents:  Foot- 
pads, Castilian  Days,  No  Ring,  The  Ampezzo  Pass  and  the  House  of  the  Star  of  Gold, 
Roundel,  The  Giant  in  the  Spiked  Helmet,  Kate  Beaumont,  Our  Eyes  and  Ho^  to  take  Care 
of  them.  Children,  American  Life  in  France,  A  Passionate  Pilgrim,  Spots  on  the  Sun,  Our 
Whispering  Gallery,  Count  Rumford,  and  Recent  Literature.  In  the  "Whispering Gallery" 
this  month  is  a  most  graphic  portrait  of  President  Lincoln,  irom  the  pen  of  Hawthorne. 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Ca,  fiioeton.    $4.00  a  year. 

The  Ladies  Repository  is  without  a  peer  as  a  ladies'  magazine.  The  March  number 
contains  eighty  double>X)lumn  large  octavo  pages,  embracing  a  most  entertaining  variety  of 
articles,  illustrated  by  first-class  steel  engravings  afid  wcMod  cuts,  printed  on  the  finest 
calendered  paper.  We  know  of  no  family  magazine  that  equals  it  Published  by  Hitch- 
cock k  Walden,  66  Washington  street,  Chicaga    Price,  $8.60  per  year. 

The  Norwyoiak  Immigrant. — This  is  a  politkaL  news  and  family  paper  ior  Norwegians 
in  America,  and  is  published  every  Thursday  at  $2.00  a  year,  by  Edward  Larssen,  Esq. 
Office  m  the  8taU  Journal  Block,  in  this  diy.  Unfortunately  we  did  did  not  leam  Nor- 
wegian in  our  school  days,  and  therefore  cannot  judge  of  the  contents  of  the  paper,  but  we 
can  see  that  it  is  neatly  printed,  and  well  filled  with  news. 

Good  Health  ibr  March  is  filled  with  good  things.  The  articles  on  "What  to  Eat," 
"The  Water  we  Drink"  and  "Consumption''  are  espedally  good.  Alex.  Moore,  publisher, 
11  Bromfield  street,  Boston.  $2.00  per  year.  It  is  furnished  to  teachers  and  dergymen 
at  $1.50. 
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COMMON  SCHOOL  STUDIES— Part  HI.— PHYSICS. 

yjf  BT  A.  7.  NORTH,    PEWAUKEE. 

Having  glanced  a.^  the  function  of  our  common  school  mathematics, 
we  turn  next  to  the  department  of  Physics.     And  here  we  have  to 
confess  a  lack  of  material.     We  have  but  Physiology,  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, and  sometimes  a  little  Natural  Philosophy,  and  these  are  con- 
fined to  the  most  advanced  scholars.     But  our  greatest  lack  is  in  teach- 
ers.    To  the  great  majority,  the  Book  of  Nature  is  a  sealed  book,  and 
our  children  suffer  the  loss.     But  a  better  day  is  dawning.     The  series 
of  readers  issued  by  the  Harper  Brothers,  and  the  scientific  depart- 
ments in  our  periodical  literature,  added  to  the  influence  of  our  Normal 
Schools,  must  soon  be  felt,  and  some  proficiency  in  the  physical  scien- 
ces will  be  deemed  as  necessary  in  our  teachers  in  the  common  school 
as  a  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Arithmetic.     Without  this  our  cul- 
ture must  be  imperfect  and  one-sided.     But  let  us  see  what  can  be 
done  with  those  we  have.     The  laws  of  life,  the  theories  of  winds,  of 
tides,  of  storms  and  of  ocean  currents,  present  most  admirable  exam- 
ples of  the  inductive  method.     The  pupil  can  at  once  see  that  those 
do  not  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as  the  demonstration  of  the  solid- 
ity of  a  sphere,  the  area  of  a  circle,  the  result  of  an  equation,  or  the 
fourth  term  of  a  proportion ;  but  that  they  rest  upon  observed  facts, 
combined  with  what  Locke  would  perhaps  have  denominated  the  innate 
ideas,  "  that  design- implies  a  designer,"  and  that  "like  causes,  under 
like  circumstances,  produce  like  effects  " — which  is  only  another  mode 
of  expressing  the  reiffn  of  law — ideas  very  nearly  allied  in  character 
to  the  axiom.     From  the  rectification  of  scientific  theories  continually 
occurring,  they  will  learn  the  necessity  of  careful  observation  and  nu- 
merous experiments  in  order  to  trustworthy  inductions,  while  the  val- 
ue of  rigid  induction  will  be  seen  in  the  theory  of  ocean  currents  from 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the  evaporation  at  the  equator;  the  theo- 
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ry  of  gravitation  from  the  falling  of  an  apple;  the  theory  of  osse- 
ous formation  from  the  different  colored  rings  observed  in  a  bone,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  structure  of  the  veins  and  arteries. 
But  (3d)  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  cognize  our  own  intellectual 
operations  and  to  know  the  value  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  intuitions 
and  their  limitations,  in  order  to  a  sound  judgment.      And  here  our 
field  is  grammar  and  history.     In  any  study  of  language  which  is  wor- 
thy of  the  name  of  study,  an  appeal  to  our  conceptions  must  be  made 
continually,  becatise  the  law  of  expression  (language)  must  of  necessi- 
ty follow  the  law  of  mind.     And  here  I  would  observe  that  in  the  study 
of  our  mother  tongue  scholars  should  be  taught  to  look  for  the  rules 
of  etymology  and  syntax  and  the  methods  of  analysis  not  so  much  in 
grammars  as  in  their  own  tise  of  the  language  and  sense  of  the  relation 
of  ideas — the  grammar  being  referred  to  chiefly  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  their  conclusions  and  point  out  the  cause  of  their  errors — which 
they  will  find  to  arise  from  their  cloudy  conception  of  ideas  and  their 
relations,  or  from  their  being  under  the  dominion  of  provincialisms. 
There  is  nothing  to  hinder  any  ordinary  child  under  proper  instruction 
to  discover  from  his  own  usage  the  law  of  the  comparison  of  adjectives, 
the  pluralizing  of  nouns,  the  agreement  and  government  of  verbs,  and 
the  office  and  influence  of  the  preposition,  conjunction  and  interjection. 
When,  in  teaching  grammar,  analysis,  syntax  and  etymology  are  made 
to  go  hand  in  hand  from  the  beginning,  and  are  not  taught  separately, 
as  they  arc  generally  treated  in  text  books;  and  when  the  appeal  of 
the  teacher  is  constantly  made  to  the  pupil's  sense  and  not  to  the  rule 
alone,  not  only  does  the  pupil  have  an  eager  interest  in  the  study,  and 
secure  a  correct  use  of  the  language,  but  what  is  more,  he  receives  a 
quickening,  sharpening    and  polishing  of  the  intellect  beyond  that 
which  results  fiom  the  prosecution  of  any  other  study.     Those  who 
have  tried  this  method  will  know.     Doubtless  the  reason  that  gram- 
mar is  generally  so  distasteful  and  profitless  is  because  mind  is  so  often 
banished  from  its  study  and  memory  substituted,  when  mind  should  be 
supreme.     Grammar  cannot  be  taught  children  from  books.     Books 
are  but  an  inconsiderable  help ;  more  frequently  as  they  are  used  (or 
abused)  a  positive  damage.     I  am  not  sure  that  the  incomparable  felic- 
ity that  characterizes  the  Greek  language  is  not  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  they  possed  no  elaborate  treatises  on  grammar.     To  walk  in  the 
garden  of  Acadcmus  with  Plato  was  an  excellent  substitute. 

In  closing  this  part  of  the  subject  I  need  only  refer  to  the  maf.erial 
which  our  own  U.  S.  History  presents  for  the  exercise  of  the  moral 
sense.  There  are  the  questions  of  the  right  of  the  Europeans  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  lands  of  the  aborigines — of  the  right  of  the 
different  nationalities,  English;  French  and  Dutch,  as  among  them- 
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selves,  to  their  claimed  boundaries,  and  of  the  methods  of  settling 
them — of  the  right  of  the  Home  Government  to  tax  the  oolonies  and 
otherwise  legislate  for  them — of  state  and  individual  rights  and  the 
powers  of  the  general  government.  These  are  not  one-sided  questions 
but  many-sided,  and  can  be  used  and  ought  to  be  used  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  scholars.  The  prudent  teacher  will  encourage  his  pupils 
to  give  thought  to  these  subjects,  and  to  give  expression  to  their 
thoughts.  He  will  point  out  the  very  opposite  and  plausible  views 
that  can  be  taken  of  them,  and  show  the  necessity  of  avoiding  dog- 
matism, of  cultivating  caution  in  coming  to  conclusions,  and  liber- 
ality towards  those  who  differ  from  them.  The  study  of  history 
that  consists  chiefly  in  memorizing  dates — important  and  unimpor- 
tant— and  events  unconnected  with  their  significance,  although  valued 
highly  by  the  Dry-as-dusts,  is  indeed  a  very  meagre  affair,  and  serves 
to  stultify  the  judgment  rather  than  to  cultivate  it.  We  have  thus 
briefly  and  very  imperfectly  indicated  the  reasons  of  our  common  En- 
glish branches.  They  are  immense.  And  when  I  hear  them  spoken 
of  slightingly,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  speaker  must  have 
passed  over  them  as  the  Indians  of  California  passed  over  its  gold 
fields,  picking  up  per  chance  a  grain  here  and  a  nugget  there,  but  ig- 
norant of  the  treasures  which  a  higher  intelligence  and  a  nobler  indus- 
try were  destined  to  bring  to  light. 

^^-^ 

SCHEDULE  FOR  NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

PRSPABED   BT  ROBERT  GRAHAM. 
I.       BEADING. 

1.  Orthcefpy — (a)  Elementary  Sounds  and  Marking  from  Webster*s 
Dictionary ;  {h)  Syllabication  and  Accent. 

2.  Mtpressian — (a)  Emphasis;  (b)  Inflections;  (c)  Modulation;  (df) 
Personation;  (e)  Monotone;  (/)  Pauses. 

Pitch — High,  Moderate,  Low. 
Force  or  Quantity — Loud,  Moderate,  Gentle. 
Quality — Pure,  Orotund,  Aspirate,  Guttural,  Trembling. 
Rate — Quick,  Moderate,  Slow. 
N.  B. — Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  Primary  Reading — Meth- 
ods of  Teaching — Exercise  forty-five  minutes. 

II.      AEITHMETIC.  , 

1.  Review  Fundamental  Rules — (Full  Analysis), 

2.  Fractions,  Common  and  Decimal. 

3.  Percentage. 

4.  Reduction,  Compound  Numbers. 

5.  Roots,  Square  and  Cube. 
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Heoitations  conducted  by  leader,  one-half  hour ;  discussions  or  reviews, 
by  members  of  the  class,  fifteen  minutes;  exercise  forty-five  minutes. 
Special  attention'to  Analysis  of  Examples,  as  in  Mental  Arithmetic. 

ni.      PENMANSHIP  AND   DRAWING. 

Instruction  in  Principles,  Position,  Motions.  Exercise  thirty  minutes ; 
two  weeks.     Elementary  Drawing.     Exercise  each  day  thirty  minutes. 

IV.      GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Map  Drawing.  2.  Geography  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
3.  Physical  Geography ;  two  weeks.  Exercise  forty-five  minutes  each 
day. 

V.      GBAMHAB. 

1.  Analytical  Orthoepy*  2.  Rules  of  Spelling  and  application.  3. 
Etymology.     4.  Syntax,  (correction  of  false) .     5.  Analysis,  (Sentence) . 

N.  B.  Ettymology  taught  orally  as  well  as  from  books,  and  special 
attention  given  to  Practical  Grammar  in  this  division,  because  so  few 
pupils  study  Syntax.     Exercise  forty-five  minutes  each  day. 

VI.      STUDY   OF   CONSTITtrriONB  AND   HISTORY. 

1.  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Wisconsin,  three  hours 
each  week.     2.  History  of  United  States,  two  hours  each  week. 

VII.     SPELLING,  (methods  in) ,  thirty  minutes  each  day. 

nn.    PHYSIOLOGY  AND  GENERAL  EXERCISES,  including  Object  Lessons 
and  Local  Geography,  thirty  minutes  each  day. 

IX.     THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  TEACHING,  thirty  miuutcs    cach   day. 

X.      GENERAL.  HINTS. 

I.  IRiecommend  Devotional  Exercises  each  morning. 

Su  Becommend  holding  Examinations  of  those  attending  the  Insti- 
tute, last  two  days. 

'8.  Hecommend  forming  classes  for  studies  required  for  second  and 
-third  grade  certificates. 

4.  Report  to  the  State  Superintendent — (a)  Whole  number  enrolled, 
msde  and  female,  {h)  Average  age.  (c)  Number  and  Titles  of  Lec- 
tures. ,  {ji)  Number  Licensed  at  close  of  Institute  and  Grade  of  Cer- 
tificate,    {e)  Name  of  Assistant.     (/)  Certified  account  of  Expenses. 

5.  Recommend  that  not  more  than  two  evenings  each  week  be  given 
tto  LecWres  or  Discussions. 

6.  Recommend  Rhetorical  Exercises  and  Essays  weekly. 

-XI.     ^TOPICS  FOR  DICITSSION  IN  THEORY  AND   PRACTICE. 

^1.  Daily*  Preparation  of  Teacher  for  School  Work. 
* 2.'  Programme  of  School.     Recitation  and  Occupation. 
3.  Programme  .of  Teacher  for  time  out  of  School. 
4.<  Schoal  OrgfrRization.    No.  of  Classes  in  each  Study,  etc. 
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5*  School  Becords,  (how  kept). 

6.  Duties  of  Parents  aad  School  Boards. 

7.  Visitation  of  School  by  Parents  and  School  Boards. 

8.  Visitation  of  Pupils  bj  Teachers  at  their  Homes. 

9.  Moral  Instruction,  (what  to  include). 

10.  Manners,  (instruction  in). 

11.  School  Government — Moral  Suasion  vs.  Corporal  Punishment. 

12.  School  Apparatus. 

13.  Webster's  Dictionary,  (how  secured). 

14.  Relation  of  Teacher  to  Play  Ground. 

15.  Irregular  Attendance,  (how  prevented). 

16.  Health  of  Pupils,  (how  impaired) ;  (how  preserved),  • 

17.  Treatment  of  Stubborn  Children — of  Backward  Children. 

18.  Conducting  of  Kecitsttions,  (method  of)  (object  of). 

19.  Should  the  State  Oblige  Parents  to  Educate  their  Children? 

20.  Sehool  Exhibitions,  (are  they  advantageous?) 

21.  Rhetorical  Exercises,  (are  they  beneficial,  and  can  teachers  insist 

on  them?) 

22.  Teachers  Associations. 

23.  Normal  Schools. 

24.  Length  of  Terms  and  Vacations. 

25.  Instability  of  Teachers  Employment,  Disadvantages  to  School,  to 

Teacher. 

26.  What  should  the  Teacher  Read? 
2b.  Journal  of  Education. 

Selections  may  be  made  from  the  above. 


^■» 


ON  SPELLING. 

CHlttta  to  Youig  Twchm.] 
BT  FXir,  MILWACmS  OOUNtT. 

1.  Examine  every  lesson  before  giving  it,  and  see  whether  it  does 
not  contain  exceptions  to  rules  of  Orthography  or  Orthoepy,  difficult 
combinations  or  other  features  with  which  the  scholars  may  not  be 
familiar,  and  explain  them  before  requiring  them  to  be  committed  to 
memory. 

2.  Let  each  word  be  pronounced  distinctly  before  spelling  it,  and  let 
each  syllable  be  pronounced  as  soon  as  spelled. 

3.  Require  definitions  of  words,  or  give  them,  as  often  as  time  will 
permit. 

4.  Refer  to  rules  of  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  as  often  as  possible, 
and  require  definitions  of  the  terms  used  in  rules,  &c. 
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5*  Where  the  sense  of  a  word  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  is  foreigpi^ 
obsciire^  STnonymous  or  idiomatic,  illustrate  by  sentences. 

6«  Ask  promiscuous  questions,  and  require  the  spelling  of  familiar 
words,  not  prepared  beforehand,  about  once  a  week, 

NOTES. 

Paragraph  four  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  pupil  is  already 
familiar  with  the  following  items:  1.  A  thorough  analysis  of  the 
alphabet.  2.  Syllabication.  3.  Accent.  4.  Classification  of  words 
(as  monosyllables,  &c.,  as  primitive,  derivative,  simple  and  compound 
words).  6.  Prefixes  and  suffixes.  0.  Rules  for  spelling.  This  ought 
to  be,the  case  with  every  scholar  who  has  finished  the  Fourth  Reader. 

Alphabetical  equivalents  and  the  so-called  obscure  sounds  of  the 
vowels  should  be  pointed  out  frequently,  and  however  similar  they 
may  be,  they  should  be  perfectly  distinguishable  in  the  pronunciation 
of  teacher  and  pupil. 

Orthography  should  be  taught  by  writing,  as  well  as  by  spelling. 
This  is  much  neglected,  especially  in  our  mixed  schools,  where  a  mul- 
titude of  classes  is  apt  to  discourage  the  overtasked  teacher,  and  to 
make  him  unwilling  to  do  the  inevitable  correcting  of  written  exer- 
cises in  his  leisure  hours.  Yet  this  is  a  necessity,  and  cannot  be  neg- 
lected without  a  great  disadvantage.  Experience  has  proved  that 
good  spellers  are  usually  far  from  being  correct  writers,  and  that  spell- 
ing by  rote  is  a  very  indiflFerent  discipline  for  the  memory. 
*"  Young  teachers,  of  limited  experience,  have  often  complained  to  us 
that  their  pupils  could  spell  every  word  of  a  given  lesson,  if  required 
to  spell  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  book ;  but  if  that 
order  was  deviated  from,  they  made  frequent  mistakes  or  failed  entire- 
ly. Now  this  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  oral  spelling  is  not  a  sufficient 
means  of  teaching  Orthography;  that  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  parrot 
capacity  of  uttering  any  amount  of  sounds  and  syllables,  without  com- 
bining a  single  idea  with  the  performance.  In  oral  spelling  let  the 
scholars  understand  that  the  order  of  the  words  is  merely  a  casual  cir- 
cumstance, and  that  the  construction  of  words  by  sounds  is  the  object. 
Let  it  be  understood  by  all  that  the  order  observed  in  the  spelling  book 
will  not  be  adhered  to,  and  the  habit  of  "racing"  through  a  lesson, 
sans  sense  and  thought,  will  soon  be  broken  up. 

Written  exercises  may  be  conducted  in  various  ways.  The  class 
may  study  a  given  lesson,  and  then  write  it  down  as  dictated  by  the 
teacher  or  monitor;  or,  each  scholar  writes  a  word  as  often  as  his  turn 
comes;  or,  the  class  is  divided  into  several  divisions — say  two  or 
three — and  each  division  in  succession  writes  a  word;  or,  a  collection 
of  words  is  written  on  the  black-board,  and  the  scholars  are  required 
to  copy  and  define  them,  or  to  embody,  them  in  sentences;  or,  the 
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pupils  write  sentences  of  their  own  composing.  Extracts  from  read- 
ing lessons,  books  of  travel  or  simple  lectures  on  interesting  objects 
may  be  dictated  and  written,  with  or  without  preparation. 

Written  exercises  of  any  of  the  above  kinds  ought  to  form  a  regular 
item  of  the  plan  of  studies.  They  are  a  better  test  of  the  pupil's  pro- 
ficiency than  a  more  difficult  lesson  in  oral  spelling  would  be,  and  sgme 
modes  form  an  excellent  introduction  to  composition  writing. 

Those  teachers  who  are  desirous  of  making  good  writers  of  compo- 
sition of  their  pupils  must  prepare  them  early  for  the  task,  and  written 
spelling  affords  a  fine  opportunity  to  do  it.  Not  that  other  branches 
do  not  also  permit  such  application ;  but  spelling  forms  an  essential 
part  of  composition  writing,  and  -both  should  be  taught  in  connection. 

In  order  to  make  written  spelling  the  basis  of  compositions,  and  also 
to  make  it  interesting  to  pupils  and  teachers,  the  following  rule  must 
be  strictly  observed : 

"Netkr  allow  your  scholars  to  write  sentences  that  are 

NOT  expressive   OP   SOME    PACT,   REALITY   OR   TRUTH." 

The  neglect  of  this  simple  rule  is  as  common  as  it  is  detrimental,  as 
it  leads  to  a  slovenly  way  of  thinking,  and  to  the  suppression  of  origi- 
nality. Where  penmanship,  orthography  and  grammatical  propriety 
alone  are  considered,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  the^  seiise^  the  com- 
monest ideas,  of  no  practical  value,  and  even  incorrect  statements  and 
logically  false  assertions,  form  the  bulk  of  most  exercises.  Any  exer- 
cise of  this  kind,  though  No.  1  in  penmanship  and  orthography,  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  performance  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  teacher ;  it  resem- 
bles a  beautiful  goblet  in  which  we  are  offered  dishwater. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  subject.  Two  pupils  are  required  to  write  an 
exercise ;  one  of  them  has  been  ti-ained  to  think  in  a  logical  manner, 
the  other  not,  and  here  is  the  result: 

The  bungler  has :  **  The  house  is  near  the  fence.  The  men  went  a 
fishing.  She  was  in  London,  and  saw  the  Queen."  The  thinker  has : 
"  Bread  is  called  the  staff  of  life.  My  lessons  are  sometimes  difficult. 
France  is  one  of  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe."  The  difference  in 
these  two  exercises  needs  no  special  reference. 

Or  the  words  "  mill,  parrot,  ink "  are  written  on  the  black-board, 
and  the  pupils  required  to  embody  them  in  sentences.  The  bungler 
writes :  "  The  mill  is  near  the  pond.  The  parrot  is  a  bird  that  can 
speak.    Ink  is  black." 

A  conscientious  teacher  would  then  make  the  following  or  similar 
critical  remarks : 

The  first  sentence  is  incorrect,  because  it  refers,  or  seems  to  refer,  to 
a  mill  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge.  If  it  is  a  typical  mill,  it  is  in- 
correct, because  not  every  mill  is  situated  near  a  pond.    Some  are  on 
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the  banks  of  rivers,  and  windmills  are  not  necessarily  near  any  water 
at  all. 

The  second  sentence  is  incorrect,  as  it  has  no  reference  to  any  partic- 
ular parrot,  in  which  case  it  ought  to  be,  "  This  parrot,"  etc.,  and 
it  would  then  come  under  remark  first  on  the  mill.  If  I  say, "  The 
nightingale  is  a  bird  that  can  sing,"  I  state  a  fact,  as  nightingales  can 
and  do  sing,  and  their  power  of  song  is  so  great  a  characteristic  of 
these  birds  as  to  help  in  deciding  their  classification.  But  not  all  par- 
rots can  or  do  speak,  and  as  the  words  "  the  parrot "  have  a  general 
sense,  the  sentence  is  incorrect,  as  it  conflicts  with  the  statements  of 
natural  history. 

Again, ''  Ink  is  black  "  is  incorrect,  as  it  also  makes  a  general  refer- 
ence, in  which  case  it  does  not  express  the  truth.  "  My  ink  is  black  " 
would  be  a  proper  sentence  if  expressive  of  a  fact.  Ink  is  sometimes 
^black,  or,  rather,  there  is  such  an  article  as  black  ink.  But  do  you  not 
know  that  some  ink  is  red,  some  blue,  green  or  purple?  K  your  sen- 
tence met  the  eye  of  one  who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  article 
ill  question  he  would  take  it  for  granted  that  oM  ink  is  black. 

.The  slate  of  the  thinking  boy  would  probably  contain  the  following : 
"  We  take  our  grain  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  made  into  flour.  Some 
mills  have  their  machinery  set  in  motion  by  steam,  and  some  by  water 
or  horse  power ;  some  even  by  the  wind.  Windmills  are  quite  numer- 
ous in  Holland,"  etc.,  etc. 

Not  every  scholar,  however  well  trained,  will  always  show  or  have 
as  much  information  as  full  description  requires,  and  lack  of  time  may 
necessitate  the  utmost  brevity.  But  no  matter  how  shorty  every  sen- 
tence must  convey,  in  a  logical  manner,  some  idea  expressive  of  a  fact. 
If  otherwise,  it  reflects  discredit  on  pupil  and  teacher ;  on  the  former 
for  being  too  careless  or  too  lazy  to  be  correct ;  on  the  latter  for  not 
insisting  on  the  pupil  doing  better.  As  for  a  teacher's  being  "  in  too 
great  a  hurry  "  to  attend  to  every  particular,  we  would  say  that  a  good 
teacher  is  never  in  a  hurry,  and  that  he  would  prefer  to  omit  a  lesson 
rather  than  have  it  recited  or  written  in  a  careless,  bungling  manner. 

Let  the  habit  of  being  logical  and  correct  in  thought  and  expression 
once  become  fixed,  and  the  bore  of  writing  a  composition,  or  anything 
else,  will  be  changed  into  a  pleasure.  The  teacher  will  often  be  sur- 
prised at  the  force  and  originality  of  thought  and  language  on  the  part 
of  at  least  some  of  his  pupils.  If  their  sentences  are  quotations,  they 
may  not  show  genius,  but  they  certainly  show  an  apt  memory. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  Which  of  the  many  methods  of  teach- 
ing this  or  that  branch  is  the  best?"  To  this  we  would  reply:  We 
have  tried  many,  and  have  succeeded  in  some,  and  we  found  that  the 
degree  of  intelligence  exhibited  by  the  pupils  had  much  to  do  with  our 
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preference  of  this  or  that  method.  But  on  the  whole,  the  final  result 
of  our  experiments  an3  observations  is  about  this:  Almost  every 
method  is  good  if  the  teaoher  is.  Let  him  but  do  his  duty,  and  require 
his  scholars  to  do  theirs,  and  he  will  succeed. 


♦  •» 


THE  MONTHLY  INSTITUTE. 

BT  ALBKRT  SALISBURY,  BBODHSAD. 

Do  teachers'  institutes  pay?  In  this  question  let  us  be  understood 
as  meaning  the  ordinary  institute  of  four  or  five  days  in  length,  held 
semi-annually  in  some  sections  and  at  wider  intervals  in  others.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  teachers  who  attend  these  meetings  vote 
them  in  their  secret  hearts  not  only  a  failure  but  a  bore.  The  opinions 
of  most  of  this  class,  however,  we  can  well  afiford  to  disregard,  for  to 
them  anything  would  be  bore  that  called  for  any  more  stringent  men- 
tal exertion  than  that  required  to  reckon  a  term's  salary  and  get  it  from 
the  treasurer's  pockets  into  their  own.  But,  truth  told,  will  not  all 
parties  concede  that  these  institutes  have  been  thus  far  not  entirely  a 
success?  Too  long  to  be  anything  less  than  formal — too^ short  for  any 
actual  systematic  instruction;  half  of  the  time  must  be  consumed  in 
getting  acquainted  and  warmed  up  to  the  work,  and  the  other  half  is 
too  often  wasted  in  sparring  over  trifles  and  technicalities.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  >the  causes  of  failure  nor  the  means  of  success. 
The  semi-annual  institufe,  in  even  its  present  state,  is  far  better  than 
none ;  is,  no  doubt,  the  stepping-stone  to  better  things.  What  [is  pro- 
posed here  is  to  ask  whether  it  cannot  be  profitably  supplemented,  not 
supplanted,  by  the  monthly  institute.  Not  the  month^long  institute 
projected  for  the  coming  summer,  which  is  an  institution  9u%  generia^ 
and  one  most  full  of  promise  too,  but  the  Saturday  meeting  at  intervals 
of  from  four  to  six  weeks.  In  these  the  first  meeting  or  at  furthest 
the  second  is  sufficient  to  put  the  members  in  the  best  working  order 
and  set  things  fairly  afoot;.  The  exercises  may  consist  of  one  or  two 
leading  topics  for  each  half-day  with  music,  essays,  recitations  or  any 
thing  else  appropriate,  sandwiched  in  for  variety,  and  when  prac- 
ticable, a  lecture  in  the  evening.  And  now,  what  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  this?  No  great  amount  of  mental  training  or  feeding,  to  be  sure, 
but  what  is  worth,  perhaps,  just  as  much  to  teachers  who  are  supposed 
to  be  already  trained  for  their  work,  viz. :  comparison  of  methods  and 
ideas,  comparison  too  of  experiences  and  experiments,  a  lifting  up  out 
of  old  rules  and  more  than  all,  a  healthy  development  of  the  esprit  de 
corps.  That  all  this  will  be  effected  upon  all  who  attend  is  not  claimed. 
The  world  has  yet  to  wait  for  the  influences  that  can  beget  in  many  of 
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our  teachers  any  adequate  idea  of  what  is  due  to  their  calling.  The 
best  plan  of  organization  is  doubtless  that  of  an  association  invifcing  to 
its  membership  all  teachers  within  some  given  region.  The  extent 
thus  comprised  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  the  time  and  expense 
of  getting  together  any  considerable  item,  for  here  as  elsewhere  dis- 
turbance of  pocket  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  frictions  to  overcome. 
The  best  season  for  inaugurating  such  an  undertaking  would  seem  to 
be  near  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  that  is,  early  in  the  fall  term. 
The  teachers  of  a  graded  school  or,  better  yet,  of  two  or  more  such  if 
they  be  near  enough  to  each  other,  are  in  the  most  favorable  position 
to  take  the  initiative  and  to  lead  in  the  subsequent  work.  A  free  use 
of  the  local  newspaper  is  also  one  of  the  elements  of  success.  Finally, 
that  such  a  work  as  is  here  outlined  is  not  only  perfectly  practicable 
but  reasonably  profitable  has  been  proven  by  the  experience  of  teachers 
of  southern  Green  county  during  the  two  terms  past.  Nor  in  this 
matter  are  we  alone,  for  w^  have  but  followed  the  example,  in  justice 
be  it  said,  of  Superintendent  Samuel  Shaw  and  his  co-workers  in  "Win- 
nebago county,  and  no  doubt  of  others  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
Will  not  Mr.  Shaw  give  us  something  on  this  subject? 


■*--#- 


SYNOPSIS  OF  HOW  TO  CONDUCT  A  RECITATION  IN 

READING. 

[A  km  pnMiUr«l  blnU  to  yoang  TMohen.] 


BT  PEN. 


1.  Let  the  pupils  rise,  or  leave  their  seats  noiselessly. 

2.  Cause  them  to  assume  an  easy,  erect  attitude,  arms  pendent,  book^ 
in  left  hand. 

3.  Inquire  for  number  of  page  and  lesson,  title  and  subject. 

4.  In  what  style  is  the  lesson  written?  (Descriptive,  didatic,  philo- 
sophical, humorous,  comical,  etc.) 

5.  To  which  division  of  literature  does  it  belong?  (Prose,  poetry 
or  drama.) 

6.  Does  it  require  personation?  (Changes  of  the  voice,  to  suit  the 
characters  represented  as  speaking,  etc.) 

7.  What  do  you  know  about  the  author? 

8.  Let  the  pupil  give  the  substance  of  the  lesson  in  his  own  words. 
This  must  always  be  done  before  reciting,  as  it  ensures  preparatory 
study. 

9.  Never  omit  to  draw  a  moral,  or  other  instruction,  from  the  lesson, 
no  matter  how  flat  or  insignificatit  the  lesson  may  be.  Lead  the  schol- 
ars to  make  remarks,  and  to  mention  parallels. 

10.  Raise  book  in  left  hand,  open  with  right,  drop  right  arm,  read 
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number  of  page  and  lesson,  the  title,  and  any  remarks  or  notes  preced- 
ing the  lesson,  unless  meant  for  the  teacher. 

11.  Insist  on  a  correct  and  distinct  pronunciation,  close  attention  to 
punctuation,  avoidance  of  repetitions,  and  a  proper  modulation  of  the 
voice. 

12.  Let  emphasis  and  inflection  be  observed. 

13.  Explain  all  difficult  and  foreign  words  whenever  they  occur,  and 
make  explanatory  remarks  on  odd,  peculiar  and  incorrect  words  and 
phrases,  false  syntax,  in  humorous  pieces,  or  in  those  in  which  idioms 
and  dialects  occur,  etc. 

14..  Repetion  of  a  rule  in  elocution,  that  has  an  example  in  the  lesson 
read. 

15.  Grammaticar  analysis  of  a  word,  phrase  or  sentence. 

NOTES. 

Paragraphs  4,  5,  6  and  7  are  for  well-advanced  classes  only;  15  for 
those  who  study  grammar.  All  other  paragraphs  must  be  observed 
with  every  class,  from  the  First  Reader  upwards. 

If  practicable,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  class  stand  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  teacher;  say,  about  from  one  to  three  yards.*  This 
would  exact  a  more  distinct  utterance,  a  faulty  articulation  be  made 
more  conspicuous,  and  the  habit  of  reading  in  too  low  a  key  would  be 
corrected. 

Simple  rules  in  elocution  (drawn  from  practical  sources,  such  as,  our 
daily  conversations,  etc.,  and  made  clear  by  copious  illustrations) 
should  be  impressed  on  the  pupils'  minds  right  from  the  beginning^  and 
the  study  of  elocution  as  a  branch,  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

Before  requiring  a  pupil  to  commit  to  memory  a  rule,  be  it  in  elocu- 
tion, or  be  it  in  any  other  branch,  make  him  thoroughly  acgtuzintedtoith 
ity  in  all  its  bearings.  When  his  mind  has  grasped  the  idea^  he  will 
easily  master  the  form. 

During  recitations,  as  well  as  while  at  study,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  nothing  should  divert  the  pupil's  mind  from  his  task. 
Fumbling  about  the  clothes  with  the  pendent  right  hand,  or  playing 
with  any  object  whatever,  must  not  be  allowed.  Here,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  the  teacher  himself  must  furnish  the  faultless  model.  Let 
him  set  an  example  in  attitude,  in  abstinence  from  making  noises  or 
using  his  hands  improperly,  and  particularly  from  leaning  against  any- 
thing while  requiring  the  class  to  stand  erect ;  and  in  that  sweet,  mu- 
sical modulation  of  the  voice,  which,  coming  from  the  heart,  speaks  to 
it,  making  the  children  ^^  swift  to  hear,"  and,  with  a  new  version  of  the 
old  rhyme,  "  glad  to  answer." 

*  Still  better,  if  acroes  the  school-rooiiL — Eds. 
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ADDRESS  TO  SPRING. 

BY  MRS.  L.  OJLBOUNK  ENDIOOTT. 

Where  departed  winter  reigned, 

With  a  youthful,  gentle  hand, 
Wilt  thou  strew  fresh  flowers,  Spring! 

Fair  one!  from  a  southern  land.  * 

Where  his  aged  footsteps  fell, 

And  his  hoaiy  locks  were  seen. 
Wilt  thou,  now,  move  lightly  on. 

With  bright  tresses,  robes  of  green. 

And  thy  holy  mission  is, 

To  re-clothe  the  earth  anew, 
Forest,  mountain,  hill  and  plain, 

Long  arrayed  in  somber  hue. 

To  set  free  the  ice-bound  stream. 

Fettered  by  old  winter  strong. 
Which  will  murmur  thanks  to  thee 

As  it  joyous  glides  along. 

And  the  songsters  of  the  air, 

Thou  wilt  cause  soon  to  rejoice, 
Pour  their  native  songs  to  thee,  "^ 

Of  the  gay  or  plaintive  voice. 

All  on  earth,  in  air  or  sea. 

Of  God's  creatures,  great  or  small, 
Will  thy  coming  hail  with  gladness. 

For  thy  presence  blesses  all. 

And  each  verdant  lea^  each  blossom. 

By  thy  hand,  Oh!  fair  Spring,  brought, 
To  grow  above  the  withered,  fallen, 

Will  inspire  us  with  the  thought, 

That  from  its  dost  the  soul  arises. 

For  a  life  surpassing  far. 
This,  as  the  glorious  sun  exceeds. 

The  brightness  of  the  dimmest  star. 
Burr  Oak,  Wis. 

Dr.  Andebson,  of  Rochester  University,  has  writteu  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Wayland,  of  Franklin  College,  Indiana,  in  which  he  says :  ^'  In  my 
judgment  the  distinctive  college  training  of  young  men,  from  the  age 
of  sixteen  to  twenty-one,  cannot  be  provided  for  in  the  best  way  in  col- 
leges as  large  as  Yale  and  Harvard.  I  think  that  no  one  organization 
can  in  the  best  manner  care  for,  mould,  shape  and  influence  more  than 
two  hundred  young  men.  The  best  part  of  education  is  secured  by 
personal  contact  of  the  pupil  with  a  few  earnest,  able  and  learned  men.'* 
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THE  TOWN  SYSTEM. 

LETTEB  FROM  THK  SEORETART  OF  A  TOWN  BOARD. 

This  town  adopted  the  township  system  of  school  government  at  the 
annual  town  meeting  in  the  spring  of  186^,  and  I  was  personally  in- 
formed by  Superintendent  Craig  that  it  was  the  first  town  in  the  state 
to  adopt  it.  The  settlements  of  this  town  cover  an  area  of  four  town- 
ships and  parts  of  townships.  At  that  time  there  were  only  six  or- 
ganized districts,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  twenty  were  practically  out  of  reach  of  'the  benefits 
of  public  schools.  There  were  only  five  school  houses  in  town,  and 
two  of  them  were  shanties,  not  worthy  of  the  name.  There  was  little, 
or  no  interest  manifested  in  the  schools,  and  althoi4gh  heavy  taxes 
were  assessed,  teachers  almost  invariably  were  compelled  to  wait  for 
their  pay,  and  in  many  cases  sell  the  district  order  at  an  immense  sac- 
rifice, in  order  to  procure  any  pay  for  their  services.  In  fact  the  con- 
dition of  the   schoojis  generally,  throughout  the  town,  was  deplorable. 

Being  their  town  clerk,  I  received  a  circular  containing  the  law,  only 
a  few  days  before  town  meeting,  where  it  was  read,  explained  and 
adopted  without  discussion,  there  being  not  one  dissenting  vote.  A 
few  weeks  after,  however,  many  in  town  opposed  the  system,  and  I 
think  enough  to  have  returned  to  the  old  system  had  they  had  the 
power.  A  few  days  after  I  saw  Mr.  Craig  and  consulted  with  him  as 
to  what  policy  it  was  best  to  pursue,  and  by  his  advice  nothing  was 
done  except  to  organize,  until  October,  when  we  commenced  labor  un- 
der the  new  system,  since  which  time  there  have  been  nine  new  school 
houses  built,  eight  of  them  frame  houses,  20x30,  12  feet  posts,  well 
finished,  warm,  substantial  and  commodious ;  and  good  schools  have 
been  maintained  in  each  and  all  of  the  sub-districts.  We  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose, one  school  house  by  fire  last  fall  (one  of  the  old  ones) 
which  will  have  to  be  replaced  this  summer.  AD  of  this  has  been 
done,  I  am  happy  to  say,  without  any  extra  tax,  most  of  the  funds  for 
building  having  been  obtained  from  delinquent  taxes  due  the  districts 
from  former  years,  and  which  were  considered  by  them  as*  of  little  or 
no  value.         ♦*♦***♦*♦* 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  before  mentioned,  at  present  I  hear 
of  no  complaint.  The  schools  are  prospering  finely,  and  almost  a  uni- 
versal interest  manifested  throughout  town.  A  liberal  tax  was  voted 
at  our  last  spring  town  meeting,  being  $100'  to  each  organized  sub- 
district,  for  apparatus,  maps,  charts,  library,  etc. ;  but  through  some 
irregularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  coimty  board,  almost  the  whole 
tax  remains  on  the  tax  roll  uncollected.  ***** 
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When  an  effort  was  made  last  fall  to  get  the  system  changed  back  in 
this  town,  and  a  petition  was  circulated  to  call  a  special  meeting  for 
that  purpose,  the  meeting  was  called,  but  without  giving  sufficient  no- 
tice to  constitute  it  a  legal  town  meeting,  therefore  no  vote  was  ta- 
ken ;  but  as  the  citizens  of  the  town  were  generally  present,  the  matter 
was  freely  discussed,  and  upon  an  informal  vote,  by  a  division  of  the 
house,  only  two  men  voted  for  a  change  to  the  old  system.     *     *     * 

Eagle  Point,  Chippewa  Co. 
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MODERN  EDUCATION. 

"  People  may  say  what  they  please,"  bewailed  a  friend  to  us  the 
other  day,  "  but  children  now-a-days  don't  know  as  much  as  they^used 
to.  There  is  ten  times  the  pains  taken  with  them;  the  teachers  work 
infinitely  harder ;  the  books  are  ever  so  much  simplified,  but  the  chil- 
dren don't  begin  to  know  as  much  about  them."  Very  likely  our 
friend  was  generalizing  from  too  narrow  a  range  of  observation ;  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  checked  once  in  a  while,  in  our  some- 
what vague  assertions  of  the  superiority  of  modem  methods,  modem 
enlightment,  modern  progress ;  that  we  may  ask  ourselves,  what  the 
special  tendencies  of  the  present  are?  and  what  is  their  actual  result? 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  precise  difference  between  the  educational 
methods  of  to-day  and  those  of  twenty-five  years  back? 

Of  course,  there  are  innumerable  circumstances  to  complicate  such 
an  inquiry,  but  the  main  difference,  we  should  say,  is  in  this :  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  main  reliance  of  the  teacher  in  educating  a  child 
was  to  stimulate  its  will.  Now  it  is  to  stimulate  its  inclination. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  teacher's  business  was  to  hear  the  lessons. 
The  child's  business  was  to  get  them.  The  text-books  were  dry,  difli- 
cult,  unattractive;  the  school  rooms  bare  and  unviting.  Little  help 
was  to  be  obtained  from  apparatus,  or  illustrations.  What  was  learned, 
must  be  learned  by  sheer  force  of  application,  by  concentration  of  the 
mind  upon  the  task,  at  an  expense  of  prodigious  effort.  We  look  back 
upon  all  that  now,  and  think,  how  dreary!  what  a  drudgery !  So  it 
was.  But  there  was  some  compensation,  in  the  amount  of  will  power 
called  out;  of  capacity  for  steady  concentration  on  things  in  themselves 
unattractive ;  of  power  to  make  a  mental  effort,  because  we  must,  or 
ought,  instead  of  because  we  wanted  to.  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  in  a  lit- 
tle book  on  education,  quotes  a  remark  of  some  Boston  teacher  to  the 
effect  that  the  less  a  boy  liked  a  study,  the  better  it  was  f(5r  him  to 
learn  it.  There  is  just  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  saying  she  so  reprobates. 
To  learn  to  exert  one's  mind  at  the  call  of  duty  instead  of  inclination, 
is  about  as  useful  a  mental  training  as  one  is  likely  to  get. 
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The  tendency  now  is  to  make  study  attractive  to  children.  He  must 
be  led,  not  driven.  The  path  is  made  straight  for  him.  The  teacher 
must  explain  with  all  manner  of  illustrations  and  apparatus  the  diffi- 
cult points.  The  text-books  vie  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to 
reduce  things  to  their  simplest  terms.  His  difficulties  are  anticipated. 
Crooked  places  are  made  smooth.  The  labor  which  the  child  twenty- 
five  years  ago  had  to  accomplish  for  himself  is  shifted  off  on  the 
teacher,  or  the  text-book.  We  try  to  allure  children  to  knowledge. 
Instead  of  throwing  them  back  on  the  barren  processes  of  repetition 
and  memory,  we  try  to  show  them  the  relations  of  things,  the  prin- 
ciples out  of  which  they  spring.  Instead  of  dull  formulas  and  abstrac- 
tions, we  want  them  to  have  facts.  In  a  word,  our  aim  is  to  interest 
them  in  what  they  have  to  learn.  That  is  the  watchword  of  our  best 
modem  instructors,  of  our  most  characteristically  modem  systems,  and 
however  far  it  is,  in  special  cases,  from  being  realized,  it  is  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  working.  What  an  immense  gain  it  seems! 
We  think  we  have  at  length  found  the  key  that  unlocks  the  youthful  mind. 

Yes.  But  what  if,  in  this  taking  off  the  strain  from  the  scholar's 
faculties,  we  are  making  him  more  impatient  of  effort  on  his  own  part, 
more  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  others,  less  capable  of  concentra- 
tion on  difficulties.  Suppose  we  are  thereby  relaxing  the  tone  of  his 
mind,  disinclining  him  to  contend  with  obstacles,  encouraging  a  pas- 
sive, recipient  state  of  mind  rather  than  an  active,  energetic  one. 

The  truth  is  that  if  it  be  dismal  to  drag  children  along  the  road  to 
learning  with  no  other  object  than  to  get  certain  lessons,  and  no  other 
stimulus  than  that  applied  to  their  will — ^as  was  the  olden  method — ^it 
may  also  become  very  enervating  to  attempt  to  woo  them  along  too 
softly,  removing  all  the  obstacles,  and  relying  on  the  natural  attrar.- 
tions  of  the  path,  which  is  our  modern  idea.  To  accept  hard  work  is 
as  necessary  for  child  as  for  man.     It  is  fundamental  to  everything. 

'  The  defect  of  the  old  method  is  plain.  The  mass  of  dull,  incapable 
children  is,  no  doubt,  disgusted  more  heartily  than  ever  with  know- 
ledge, by  demanding  too  much  of  them.  The  defect  of  the  new  method 
seems  likely  to  be  a  lack  of  tenacity  in  mental  fibre,  a  lack  of  persist- 
ence in  mental  effort,  produced  by  requiring  too  little.  The  praise  of 
the  old  method  is  that,  by  exacting  too  much,  it  produced  in  a  few 
instances  splendid  results — called  out  the  fullest  capacities.  The  praise 
of  the  new  method  is,  that  it  has  made  knowledge  accessible,  and  even 
agreeable,  to  so  many  naturally  indifferent  to  it.  So  at  least  it  seems 
to  our  limited  experience.  It  remains  to  find  in  education  the  method 
that  will  level  up  without  leveling  down;  that  will  bring  out  the 
highest  results  from  the  few,  and  the  best  possible  from  the  many. — 
MUuKKukee  Smtind. 
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HINTS  TO  A  NEW  TEACHER. 

1.  Meet  your  school  at  the  outset  with  a  quiet  and  natural  demeanor. 
Affect  neither  sternness  nor  aflfability.  Feel  and  say  in  a  few  simple 
words,  that  you  hope  to  do  them  good,  and  will  try  to  do  the  best  you 
can  for  them. 

2.  K  whisjpering  or  disorder  occurs,  pause  at  once,  and  do  not  pro- 
ceed until  order  is  restored.    The  pause  is  generally  sufficient  for  this. 

3.  Remember  that  good  discipline  is  the  principal  thing ;  without 
this  there  can  be  no  successful  teaching. 

4.  Govern  yourself.  Do  not  fret  or  fly  into  passion ;  never  stamp  or 
scold ;  do  not  threaten  or  talk  too  much.  Let  a  kindly  interest  in  your 
pupils  temper  all  your  actions. 

5.  Have  the  school-room  kept  tidy  and  comfortable ;  wash  off  scrib- 
blings  and  ink  spots,  and  hang  up  charts  and  piaps  to  give  the  room  an 
attractive  appearance.  i 

6.  Let  the  lessons  be  short  but  thoroughly  mastered.  Go  oyer  the 
same  ground  again  in  review. 

7.  Fester  in  your  pupils  a  spirit  of  justice  and  generosity,  kindness 
and  forbearance,  reverence  for  truth  and  du^. 

8.  Make  daily  preparations  for  your  work;  th^  oldest  and  ablest 
teachers  do  this.  You  will  thus  be  able  to  give  clear  explanations,  and 
to  infuse  spirit  into  your  instructions. 

9.  Remember  that  every  act  is  closely  watched,  and  that  example 
teaches  more  perfectly  than  precept.  That  teacher  who  is  a  gentleman 
or  lady  in  dress  and  demeanor,  whose  language  is  simple,  pure  and 
truthful,  whose  deportment  is  gentle,  graceful  and  kind,  will  awaken  a 
respect  both  in  pupils  arid  parents,  that  will  make  his  or  her  task  easy. 

10.  Take  an  educational  journal;. you  can  not  afford  to  do  without 
its  suggestions. 
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POSTURE  IN  READING. 

To  acquire  a  habit  of  always  maintainiiTg  a  graceful  position  of  the 
body  is  not  easy.  The  inclination  is  to  some  awkward  and  ungainly 
position  rather  than  to  one  which  is  easy  and  at  the  same  time  pres^its 
the  body  in  the  best  form. 

In  reading,  posture  is  most  essential.  It  is  impossible  to  read  well 
standing  sideways,  with  one  shoulder  much  depressed  below  the  other, 
with  the  head  held  on  one  side,  with  the  chin  resting  upon  the  breast, 
or  in  the  hundred  other  awkward  postures  which  the  lazy  and  inattent- 
ive school  boy  will  assume.  Not  only  are  the  lungs  and  the  vooal 
organs  hindered  in  their  proper  functions,  but  vision  is  also  affected. 
A  sideways  view  or  an  oblique  one  is  always  imperfect.    Henoe  two 
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scholars  should  not  be  obliged  to  read  from  the  same  book.  Many  a 
teacher,  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  has  taken  half  the  books  from 
the  class  for  the  use  of  visitors,  has  wondered  at  the  blunders  of  the 
scholars,  while  the  confusion  occasioned  by  their  mishaps  has  only 
made  the  matter  worse.  The  pupil  could  not  see  straight  when 
obliged  to  look  sideways,  nor  speak  in  a  clear  tone  when  obliged  to 
hold  the  book  so  as  to  accommodate  another. 

Beginners  suffer  more  in  this  respect  than  those  who  are  more  ad- 
vanced. We  know  little  of  the  confusion  which  a  sideways  view  of- 
its  letters  produces  in  one  just  learning  the  alphabet.  Yet  how  little 
is  this  regarded  by  the  teacher  who  holds  the  book?  An  unnatural 
tone  of  voice  and  an  indistinct  utterance  are  both  results  of  cramping 
the  chest  and  the  vocal  organs. 

The  posture  should  be  erect  but  easy  and  not  strained.  While  the 
appearance  of  "  falling  to  pieces  "  is  avoided,  we  should  equally  shun 
any  position  which  is  forced  and  unnatural.  While  an  erect  position 
is  most  easy,  when  by  culture  it  has  become  habitual,  it  is  also  the  one 
in  which  the  organs  of  sight  and  of  speech  work  most  perfectly. 

While  we  have  objected  to  a  strained  position,  yet  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  effort  is  desirable.  A  person  is  best  fitted  for  such  an  exercise 
as  readings  when  all  the  powers  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  are 
wide  awake.  Perfection  in  this  art  is  worth  striving  for,  and  we  have 
here  pointed  out  one  of  the  essentials  for  success. — T.  S.  Gold,  in  Conn, 

School  Journal. 
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COMPARATIVE  ETYMOLOGY. 

DR.   J.   B.   FXULING,   STATE  ITNITSllSITr. 

We  hope,  every  educator  will  agree  that  the  pupil  should  not  be 
kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  relationship  between  his  mother  tongue  and 
the  kindred  languages,  whether  he  studies  any  of  the  latter  or  Aot,  or 
be  allowed,  erroneously,  to  regard  the  verbal  likeness  he  cannot  fail  to 
notice,  as  simply  the  result  of  direct  "  derivation."  The  experience 
of  every  teacher  who  has  enlivened  his  instruction  by  examining  with 
his  pupils  the  growth  and  offshoots  of  an  etymon,  also  knows  that  mere 
hap-hazard  glances  at  the  curiosities  of  language  will  be  of  doubtful 
good.  But  there  are  still  many,  who  having  studied  a  '^  little  Latin 
and  less  Greek,"  consider  themselves  entitled  to  "  making  etymol- 
ogies," and  become  "  guilty  of  folly  unaccountable,"  by  forgetting  that 
etymology  has  its  fixed  laws,  as  any  other  science.  The  pupil  should 
early  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  classifications  of  letters,  and  the  laws 
that  control  their  permutations.  This  will  serve  as  a  basis  to  such 
methodical  teaching  as  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  whatever  language 
»— [Vol.  L— No.  6.J 
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lie  studies.  It  is  often  difficult  for  a  student  of  English  to  decide 
whether  a  word  bearing  a  likeness  to  a  Latin  word  of  the  same  sense 
has  been  borroweditom  the  Latin  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  kindred  word. 
The  following  "•  law  "  will  often  help  him  to  decide  correctly, — as  he 
will  see  upon  examing  the  two  following  sets  of  words ;  in  table  A  the 
words  are  kindred^  as  the  permutations  (interchanges)  will  show;  in 
table  S  the  English  words  are  derived  from  the  French. 

gbimm'^  law  of  interchange  op  mute  consonants. 

Lautverschiebung. 


1.           2. 

s 

4. 

5. 

6 

7.           8. 

Sanskrit,      k        g 

gti. 

h        t 

d 

dh 

p  (ph)bh(h) 

Greek.         k        g 

ch 

t 

d 

th 

p       pi 

Tiatin.           c,  q    g 

ll(g)    t 

d 

f  (d,  b)   p           f  (b) 

Gothic.        h(g)  k 

R 

th(d) 

t 

d 

f       b 

German.       h         k 

g 

d 

z,  ss 

th(td)  f  (v)  b  (p) 

English.       h        c,k(ch) 

g»i 

y          th- 
ud. 

LATIN. 

t 

d 

f       b 

Kirar.ran. 

ORBEC. 

Halm. 

Calamus   * 

Kalamos. 

Crow  (hrook) 

Cornix  and 

corvus 

Korax. 

Lair  (lager) 

Lectus 

Lechos. 

Night 

Nox,  noctis 

Nux,  nuktos. 

Sack 

Saccus 

Sakkos. 

Crane 

Grus 

Geranos. 

Harvest(A.  S.  heaf-est) 
Gall 

Carpo  (Ip 
Fel     hel 

luck) 

Karpos. 
Chole. 

Garden 

Hortus 

Chortos. 

Tear  (Gothic  tags) 

Lacryma,  dacryma 

Dakru. 

Seven 

Septem 

Hepta. 
DaKtylos. 

Toe 

Digitus 

Tame 

Domo 

Damao. 

Eel 

Aquilla 

Enchelys. 

Thou 

Tu 

Su  and  Tu 

Hide 

Cutis 

Skeptos. 

Full 

Plenus 

Pleos. 

Yawn 

Hio 

Chaino. 

LATIK. 

FBXNCH. 

KXOLISn. 

Ebur 

Ivoire 

Ivory. 

Rabies 

Rage 

Rage. 

Lepus 

Li^vre 

s 

Leveret. 

Nepos 

Neveu 

Nephew. 

Pauper 

Pauvre 

Poor. 

Brevis  • 

Bref 

Brief. 

Serviens 

Sergent 

Sergeant. 

Acutus 

Aigu 

Ague. 

Pacare 

Payer 

Pay- 

Quadratum 

Quarri6 

Square. 

Ratio 

Raison 

Reason. 

Teoct-Books  in   United  States  Siatory, 
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Note  1,  that  where  Latin  words  have  reached  us  through  the  French, 
the  initial  consonant  is  rarely  altered,  except  that  in  the  older  words  9  be- 
fore a  becomes  ch,  as  in  chair ^  chien,  chefy  chevcUy  from  carOy  caniSy  caputs 
eabcUltut'y  2,  that  the  tendency  of  French  is  to  shorten  words  by  apocope^ 
(the  cutting  off  the  last  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word)  and  contraction,, 
as  injily  peoplCy  soeiir,  pere  from  filunhy  populuSy  aoroTy  pater  \  3,  that 
many  French  words  when  adopted  retained  the  Latin  »  which  they  have 
now  lost,  asprestre  (old  French >  now  written  prStrCy  English  priest. 
Moreover,  the  Latin  words  mostly  referring  to  matters  of  church  or 
religion,  which  have  reached  us  through  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  better 
JE!ngllshy  deviate  for  obvious  reasons  farther  from  the  original  Latin^ 
tlian  the  same  Latin  words  brought  to  us  through  the  French  at  a  lat^r 
period. 

We  take  the  following  examples  from  Professor  Hadley'f  **  Brief 
History  of  the  English  Language,"  prefixed  to  the  latest  edition  of 
Webster's  Dictionaiy: 

LATLV. 

Diabolus 

Presbyter 

Clericus 

Pondo 

Monasterium 

Monasterium 

Moneta 

Moneta 


ANai,0>SAXOX. 

KNaMSH. 

De6fol 

Devil, 

Predst, 

Priest, 

Cleric 

Clerk. 

Pund 

Pound* 

Mynster 

Minister, 

Monastere  (Fr) 

Monastery, 

Mynet 

Mint. 

Monnaie  (Fr) 

Money, 

TEXT-BOOKS  IN  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

BY  PROP.  ALLEN,  STATS  UNrfERSITY. 

There  are  three  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  historical  instruction: 
first,  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  outline  of  events,  so  that  the  pupil 
shall  have  a  good  knowledge  of  periods  in  history  and  of  the  relation 
of  events  to  each  other,  whether  as  following  one  another  or  contem- 
porary; second,  to  present  a  distinct  a  vivid  picture  of  the  times, 
persons  and  events  in  question,  so  that  the  pupil  shall  seem  to  see 
them  as  a  contemporary  would;  third,  to  point  out  the  relation  of 
eause  and  effect,  so  that  he  shall  understand  the  relations  of  the  acts, 
institutions  and  characters  which  he  reads  about. 

All  of  these  are  necessary,  but  in  different  degrees  at  different  stages 
of  education.  A  child  wants  nothing  but  the  picture.  His  mind 
should  be  stored  with  anecdotes  and  descriptions — it  matters  little 
whether  the  pictures  are  combined  into  a  connected  whole,  so  each 
single  picture  is  vivid  and  distinct.    The  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
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requires  tlie  philosophy,  and  concerns  himself  less  with  names  and 
dates  or  with  romance  and  adventure.  Still,  none  of  them  can  be 
entirely  separated  from  each  other.  The  child  will  naturally  and 
involuntrily  get  some  notion  of  the  succession  of  events ;  the  mature 
student  will  find  his  philosophy  vague  and  unedifying  if  it  is  not  built 
upon  a  precise  framework  of  chronology,  and  illustrated  by  distinct 
impressions  of  men  and  society. 

The  time  for  acquiring  the  groundwork  of  history  in  a  course  of 
school  instruction,  would  appear  to  be,  for  most  scholars,  about  the 
age  of  fourteen — at  least  for  the  history  of  one's  own  country.  The 
more  stories  the  boy  Las  read  before  this,  familiarizing  his  mind  with 
the  great  names  and  leading  events  cf  history,  the  easier  the  task. 
And  if  this  preliminary  work  had  always  been  done,  it  might  be 
enough,  for  school  piu^oses,  to  confine  the  attention  to  the  outline 
of  events,  so  as  to  arrange  and  systematize  the  knowledge  already 
^acquired.  Most  pupils,  however,  have  not  done  this;  the  problem, 
therefore,  is  to  find  the  best  method  of  giving  the  outline  and  the 
picture^tn  combination.  The  third  object,  that  of  the  philosophy  of 
history,  should  come  in  only  incidentally  at  this  stage,  that  is,  only  so 
far  as  the  succession  of  events  explains  their  causes. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  a  well  selected  and  arranged  succession  of 
pictures  (.ioord  pictures^  that  is)  will  in  itself  be  a  chronology  and  con- 
tain an  outline.  For  example,  if  I  wanted  to  give  a  boy  a  good  idea 
.of  the  sucoeseion  of  events  in  modern  Europe,  beginning  with  the  year 
1500,  it  seems  to  me  I  could  not  do  better  than  to  tell  him  about  this 
series  of  great  •men :  Luther,  William  the  Silent,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Cromwell,  Louis  XIV.,  Peter  the  Great,  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Napoleon.  I  do  not  mean  that  an  hour  spent  upon  each  of  these 
names  would  be  a  sufficient  instruction  in  modern  history,  but  even 
this  would  be  better  than  the  confused  array  of  names  and  dates  con- 
tained in  most  of  our  sdhool-books.  What  I  mean  is  that  I  would 
make  the  basis  of  instruction  to  consist  in  the  careful  study  of  these 
men  and  a  few  others,  joining  these  several  pictures  by  just  enough  of 
a  thread  of  connection  to  give  amity  to  the  whole.  Writers  and 
teachers  of  history  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  number  of 
isolated  facts  that  is  of  importance,  but  tJie  distinctness  of  the  outline^ 
Ui>e  vividneas  4f  the  picture  and  the  individuality  of  the  men. 

Of  coupse  the  application  of  the  rule  would  vary  in  reference  to 
different  countries.  The  student  ought  to  have  a  much  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  "history  of  his  own  country  than  of  any  other,  and 
the  American  boy  needs  to  know  more  about  England  for  instance 
than  about  Spain.  I  will,  therefore,  consider  at  another  time,  the  special 
qualities  that  are  needed  for  a  School  History  of  the  United  States. 
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TIME'S  STAIRWAY. 

* 

»T  nSVlR  I.  LXTTLK. 

SMiDg  here  by  my  windov  to-day, 
Looldiig  back,  throogk  the  mut  of  yean, 

ThkkkiDg  of  childhood's  by-gone  days, 
And  the  castle  which  fancy  rears, 

I  recall  some  thoughts  I  used  to  have; 

Among  others  so  odd  and  queer, 
Was  the  way  we  reached  the  better  land 

When  our  journey  was  over  here. 

I  used  to  think  that  a  ladder  tall 

Beached  from  the  earth  to  the  sky. 
And,  in  God's  good  time,  He'd  let  us  climb 

That  stair-case,  so  brood  and  high. 

And,  now  that  time  has  drifled  on, 

And  my  thoughts  have  a  wider  range, 
StiU,  in  a  measure,  that  fancy  wild, 
^  I  never  yet  wished  to  change. 

I  think  that  the  stair-case,  so  broad  and  tall, 

That  the  ladder,  so  high,  is  "  Time," 
That  our  duties,  on  earth,  we  have  to  do 

Are  the  rounds,  we  each  have  to  climb. 

And  on  this  grand  old  stair-case. 

Ne'er  worn  by  mortal  feet, 
Grasping  their  stern  life-duties, 
t^  Earth's  thronging  myriads  meet 

But  look!  eome  quickly  pass  us, 

And,  passing  eager  on, 
They  only  smile,  and  wave  "  good-by,** 

Their  earthly  climbing  done. 

I,  too^  am  climbing  the  stairway, 

But,  looking  up^  I  see 
Just  at  the  top  of  the  stair-case. 

That  one  has  preceded  me. 

And  I  know  that  our  band  is  broken, 

That  my  brother's  climbing  is  o'er. 
And  that  he  stands  waiting  to  greet  me 

When  I  gab  Heaven's  shining  shore. 

ETAmrviLLi,  April,  11871. 

^..^ 

The  renowned  sayan,  Thomas  Huxley,  now  46,  was  a  poor  boy; 
studied  medicine  at  the  Charing  Hospital,  London ;  and  at  20,  had  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  be  an  army  or  naval  surgeon.  His  first  ap- 
proach to  established  reputation  was  only  fifteen  years  ago. 
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ALLIGATION  MEDIAL. 

C    W.   HAMQSy   WAUWATOSA. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  for  information ,  through  the  Journal,  in  regard 
to  a  solution  of  the  question  under  this  head  by  L.  Campbell,  in  No.  3. 
If  I  understand  the  rule  deduced  from  his  analysis,  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  problems,  except  the  price  per  pound  of  the  required  mixture 
be  one  less  than  the  price  per  pound  of  one  of  the  ingredients.  For 
example :  Question.  £[ow  much  sugar  at  8,  10,  14  and  18  cents  per 
pound  must  be  taken  to  form  a  mixture  worth  12  cents  per  pound?  If 
one  pound  of  each  is  taken,  the  sum  of  the  prices  of  the  ingredients 
will  be  more  than  the  price  of  the  mixture  at  12  cents.  How  can  this 
be  solved  by  the  given  rule?  Again:  In  the  question* proposed  in 
No.  3  of  the  Journal^  it  is  required  to  take  a  greater  number  of 
pounds  than  one,  of  the  ingredient  worth  8  cents  per  pound — can  the 
number  be  ascertained  by  the  deduction  of  L.  Campbell? 


ALLIGATION  CONTINUED. 

BT  L.    CAUPBSLL. 

If  the  value  of  a  compound,  formed  by  taking  one  of  each  ingredi- 
ent, be  greater  than  the  value  of  the  same  quantity  of  the  required 
mixture,  we  must  then  take  a  greater  amount  of  one  ingredient  whose 
value  is  less  than  the  mean  value  of  the  mixture  required. 

Example — ^How  much  sugar  at  8,  10,  14  and  18  cts.  per  pound,  must 
be  taken  to  form  a  mixture  worth  12  cts.  per  pound? 

By  taking  one  pound  of  each  we  have  a  mixture  of  4  pounds,  worth 
50  cts.  This  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  same  number  of  pounds 
of  the  mixture  required ;  for,  4  pounds  at  12  cts.  per  pound  are  worth 
only  48  cts.  Hence  we  must  take  a  greater  amount  at  8  or  10  cts.^^ 
since,  increasing  the  quantity  at  8  or  10  cts.  diminishes  the  value  per 
pound  of  the  mixture  (8  and  10  being  each  less  than  12).  To  the 
number  of  pounds  first  taken  we  must  add  (50— 48)-J-(12— 8)=^  Tb.  at 
8  cts.  Or,  (50-48) -J- (12 -10)  =1  ib.  at  10  cts.  Hence  we  have  the 
answers:  1  ib.  of  each  at  10,  14  and  18  cts.,  and  1+^=1^  ft),  at  8  cts. 
Or,  1  Tb.  of  each  at  8, 14  and  18  cts.,  and  1  +  1=2  ibs.  at  10  cts. 

All  questions  similar  to  the  above  may  be  solved  by  Algebra  as  fol- 
lows: Take  one  pound  of  each  at  10,  14  and  18  cts.,  and  let  a;:£=the 
number  of  pounds  to  be  taken  at  8  cts. ;  then  ,  a5+3=number  of  pounds 
of  mixture,  and  we  have  the  equation,  8a; + 10 +14 +18— 12 («+ 3),  from 
which  we  readily  find  scs^l^. 
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In  like  manner  another  solution  can  be  given  by  placing  x--  number 
of  pounds  required  at  10  cts.,  in  which  case  we  have  the  equation, 
10aj+8  +  14+18«12(a;+3),  which  gives  a5=2.  Thirdly,  a  solution  may 
be  obtained  by  placing  sr=^number  of  pounds  to  be  taken  at  14  cts. ; 
and  fourthly,  by  placing  x^the  quantity  required  at  18  cts. 

To  solve  the  question  generally,  suppose  we  have  n  ingredients 
whose  values  are  represented  by  a,  d,  c,  J,  cfcc,  from  which  we  wish  to 
form  a  mixture  whose  mean  value=m. 

Assume  «=a+^  +  c+rf+,  <£c.,  and.  let  cc+l=quantity  of  the  first  to 
be  taken. 

Then  a(aj+l)+«— a— m(a;+n). 

From  this  equation  we  find  x — ^^.y^^* 

When  az.-.^^  the  value  of  x  becomes  infinite.  This  shows  that  if  we 
do  not  obtain  the  required  mixture  by  taking  one  of  each  ingredient, 
it  cannot  be  obtaine'd  by  the  addition  of  any  finite  quantity  of  an  in- 
gredient whose  value  is  just  equal  to  the  mean  value  of  the  mixture 
required.  Hence  in  the  above  formula,  which  expresses  the  value  of  a?, 
a  must  be  greater  or  less  than  m. 


TEXT  AND  CONTEXT. 

BY   S.    S.    nOCKWOOD. 

I  hav*.  had  occasion  Xo  roiuark  in  a  public  lecture  that  "  the  teacher 
who  teaches  only  Avliat  isinthe  text-book,  and  has  no  considerable  fund 
of  knowledge  outside  of,  and  independent  of  it,  upon  which  he  can 
draw  at  pleasure,  is  only  enjoying  half  the  privileges  of  his  profession 
and  is  ignoring  the  same  share  of  its  duties,"  which  seems  to  me  a 
truth  worth  illustrating  and  simplifying  in  the  columns  of  the  Jour- 
nal. The  author  fornishes  the  text^  and  the  teacher  must  supply  the 
context.  In  every  good  text-book  there  is  hardly  less  between  the  lines 
than  in  them,  and  the  teacher  should  know  and  teach  both. 

Let  us  take  for  example,  the  subject  of  taxes^  in  arithmetic.  Au- 
thors vary,  but  here  is  the  digest  of  a  text  of  one ;  a  definition  of — a 
tax,  a  poll  tax,  real  estate,  personal  properly,  assessors — an  illustrated 
example  from  which  is  deduced  a  rule  for  apportioning  taxes,  and 
examples.  So  much  for  the  teoct;  now  let  us  see  what  is  the  legiti- 
mate co/i^earf.  First;  the  different  systems  of  taxation,  one  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  and  the  other  of  the  United  States ;  one  a  di- 
rect tax  and  the  other  an  excise^  and  then  a  sufficient  discussion  of  the 
subdivisions  of  each  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
character  of  both  systems,  in  which  discussion  the  common  and  tech- 
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Bical  meanihgs  of  tajx  dLnd poll  should  be  noticed.  Second;  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  definitions  of  real  estate  and  personal  property;  '*  houses, 
lands,  &c." — "  money,  stocks,  cattle,  ships,  &c." — ^what  does  &c.  refer 
to?  Put  it  into  the  educational  wine-press  and  force  out  of  it  such 
examples  and  illustrations  as  will  reach  the  everyday  needs  and  pur- 
poses of  the  class.  Third ;  the  different  assessors  and  by  what  process 
they  acquire  that  authority,  over  what  districts  it  extends,  who  collect 
the  taxes  they  assess  and  by  what  authority. 

It  must  be  obvious  what  benefits  are  derived  from  such  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  text,  from  such  a  use  of  the  context,  and  the  whole  subject 
of  per  centarge  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  kind  of  teaching.  Ab 
uno  omnes  discras,  for  the  entire  field  of  instruction  is  open  for  the 
application  of  this  idea  or  some  modification  of  it  that  will  readily 
suggest  itself  to  a  genuine  teacher. 

♦*-» 

Aimless  Education. — Here  is  a  rich  man's  son  who  has  been  edu- 
cated at  great  expense  and  pains,  and  has  come  out  a  gentleman.  He 
has  studied  not  with  a  view  of  fitting  himself  for  any  avocation  in  life, 
but  with  the  view  of  being  a  gentleman.  He  reads  not  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  anything,  but  for  the  sake  of  being  a  gentleman.  Soon  his 
father  breaks  down ;  and  he,  when  he  is  about  twenty  five  years  old, 
finds  himself  a  poor  man's  son,  and  dependent  on  his  own  exertions, 
and  he  says  to  himself:  "  What  shall  I  do  for  a  living?"  He  asks  his 
feet,  and  his  feet  say,  "  I  do  not  know."  He  asks  his  hands,  and  they 
say,  "  I  do  not  know."  He  asks  his  head,  and  it  says,  "  I  never  learnt 
anything  about  how  to  get  a  living."  There  is  but  one  man  who  can 
befriend  this  poor  wretch,  and  that  is  the  sexton.     Could  anything  be 

more  pitiable  than  such  histories?    And  yet  they  are  happening  daily. 

^,^^ 

Hints  to  School  Teachers. — Be  thoroughly  master  of  yourself. 
Never  attempt  any  system  of  teaching,  with  which  you  are  not  familiar 
yourself,  and  are  sure  of  its  adaptation  to  the  school  you  have  in 
charge.  Have  a  clear  and  well  defined  idea  of  what  you  want  your 
school  to  be. 

Have  as  few  fixed  rules  for  government  of  your  school,  as  are  abso- 
lutely essential  for  good  order,  and  be  sure  they  are  fully  observed. 

Be  firm  in  your  discipline,  but  never  tyrannical.  Never  attempt  to 
ferret  out  any  mischief  unless  you  are  sure  of  success.  Better  let  a 
wrong  action  go  unpunished,  than  fail  to  detect  the  offender. 

Principals  should  not  consider  themselves  infallible,  but  heed  such 
suggestions  from  assistants  as,  if  followed,  will  promote  the  interests 
of  the  school.  Assistants  should  be  encouraged  by  giving  them  credit 
for  all  they  deserve.  , 
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TO  PARENTS  AND  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  COMMON 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

I  desire  to  address  you  upon  several  important  points  connected  with 
the  cause  of  education,  and  more  especially  with  school  discipline  and 
the  necessary  requisites  for  the  successful  conduct  of  a  district  school. 
The  one  great  obstacle  in  the  path  of  a  school  teacher,  and  which  is  a 
serious  hinderance  to  the  successful  advancement  of  the  scholar,  is  the 
much  to  be  regretted  fact  that  parents  too  generally  neglect  visiting 
the  school ;  and  the  teacher,  to  whom  they  have  confided  the  care  of 
their  children,  is  left  to  consult  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  mode  of  ' 
mental  and  moral  discipline ;  whereas,  could  the  parent  pay  a  brief 
visit  to  the  school  several  times  during  the  term,  he  could  assist  the 
teacher  very  much  in  prescribing  the  mode  and^manner  of  mental  dis- 
cipline and  moral  culture ;  for  certainly  no  teacher  can  so  well  under- 
stand the  peculiarities  or  characteristics  of  the  child  as  the  parent  who 
has  been  with  that  scholar  from  infancy.  If  a  farmer  should  lease  a 
piece  of  land  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  have  a  share  of 
the  crop  that- was  raised,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  select  an  individ- 
ual who  would  do  his  work  in  a  proper  manner ;  and,  not  only  this,  he 
would  visit  the  tenant  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  if  he  were  doing 
the  work  according  to  contract.  If  he  found  him  sowing  thistles 
where  he  agreed  to  sow  wheat,  he  would  at  once  discharge  him;  or, 
should  the  tenant  insist  upon  sowing  seed  of  various  kinds  with  the 
good  grain,  fault  would  at  once  be  found  with  the  laborer  or  damages 
claimed  for  such  an  exhibition  of  stupidity  or  ignorance.  Now,  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  are  many  farmers  who  are  very  particular  about 
everything  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  their  material  wealth, 
who,  perhaps,  will  rarely  or  never  enter  a  schoolroom  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  their  children.  How  do  they  know  .but  weeds  and  thistles 
are  being  sown  instead  of  the  better  grain?  All  is  left  to  the  teacher, 
and  parents  do  not  seem  to  know  whether  the  teacher  is  experienced 
or  whether  he  possesses  the  mental  and  moral  capacity  for  imbuing  the 
young  mind  with  correct  principles  and  correct  educational  ideas. 
Parents !  visit  the  school.  Encourage  both  teacher  and  scholar  by 
making  frequent  visits,  that  you  may  thus  aid  the  teacher  with  your 
suggestions,  and  give  new  zeal  and  vigor  to  your  child,  who  will  thus 
feel  encouraged  to  press  on  in  the  good  work  of  securing  a  good  edu- 
cation, which  is  so  essential  in  developing  true  manhood  and  true 
womanhood. 

Another  great  hinderance  to  the  successful  advancement  of  the  scholar 
is  the  repeated  absence  from  the  schoolroom.  Nothing  is  more  annoy- 
ing to  an  ambitious  and  energetic  teacher  than  to  find  his  scholars  kept 
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at  home  from  time  to  time.  The  laborer  who  should  leave  his  employ- 
er's field  or  shop  whenever  it  suited  his  convenieoce,  Would  very  soon 
be  discharged ;  and  the  school  teacher  who  should  conduct  a  school  in 
his  own  way,  teaching  three  days  in  the  week  and  then  absenting  him- 
self for  two  or  three  days,  would  soon  find  an  end  to  his  usefulness  as  a 
teacher.  The  teacher  is  similarly  annoyed  by  the  absence  of  his  pupils. 
It  breaks  the  chain  of  study,  encroaches  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
schoolroom,  and  retards  the  progress  of  the  scholar ;  therefore,  parents 
should  insist  upon  punctuality  in  attendance,  and  in  no  case,  except  it 
be  sickness  or  death,  permit  their  children  to  remain  at  home  during 
school  hours. 

May  you  visit  us  often.  May  your  children  be  reared  in  virtue,  and 
with  minds  enlarged  by  wholesome  discipline,  go  forth  into  the  world 
as  good  citizens  prepared  to  do  their  whole  duty.  May  peace,  plenty 
and  happiness  crown  yAir  efforts  in  the  right,  and  life  prove  a  blessing 
to  both  parent  and  scholar. — Madison  J.  Burkyin  Jackson  Co.  Banner. 
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TIMELY  THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

"  The  theory  of  poprular  education,  as  an  essential  clement  of  free 
government,  is  by  general  consent  admitted.  The  chief  points  of  virtue 
and  importance,  in  any  practical  discussion  of  the  subject  pertain  to 
the  kind  of  education  required,  the  best  methods  for  its  attainment 
and  some  of  the  hindrances  that  lie  in  the  way  of  that  attainment." 

"  The  real  ^difficulty  is  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  practical  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  cause  of  such  education.  The  real  question  at 
issue  is  not,  ought  the  present  generation  to  be  educated?  but  shall  it 
be  educated?  not  shall  the  next  generation  be  educated?  but  shall 
this?  not  shall  the  true  idea  of  popular  education  be  gradually  worked 
into  the  American  thought  and  purpose?  but  shall  it  at  once  be 
accepted  and  reduced  to  practice? 

"  There  are  serious  hinderances  and  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
its  practical  adoption.  Shall  these  hinderances  and  difficulties  be 
properly  recognized  and  canvassed,  and  the  necessary  means. adopted 
to  remove  or  overcome  them?  These  are  the  questions  now  in  order 
before  the  American  people." — Senator  Wilson, 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Cincinnati  says :  "  Unless 
the  people  can  be  educated  into  a  spirit  that  will  induce  them  to  make 
some  sacrifices  to  keep  their  children  in  the  public  schools,  compulsory 
education  in  some  form  least  objectionable  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions must  be  resorted  to.  .  The  highest  good  of  the  State  demands 
that  every  one  of  its  citizens  should  be  trained  to  discharge  aright  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  citizenship.  To  deny  the  right  of  the 
State  to  enforce  this  demand,  is  to  deny  the  right  to  educate  at  all." 
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LAWS  APPECTINQ    TKACHERS. 

,  Chapter  XIY  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  last  session,  which  requires  that  from  and  after 

September  1,  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  public  schools  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  this  State,  and  that  teachers  shall  be  examined  therein,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  March  number ;  also  the  law  (Chapter  XVTII)  pi*OTiding  for  Normal  Institutes. 
In  addition  to  these,  some  others  affecting  the  rights  or  duties  of  teachers,  or  otherwise  in- 
teresting them,  are  given  b^ow.  ^ 

Chaptsr  ('I. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  sections  43  and  102  of  chapter  155  of  the  General  Laws  of  1868, 
entitled  **  an  act  to  codify  the  laws  of  this  State  relating  to  common  schools." 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Wiaconeifij  repreeented  in  Senate  a'tA  Aeaembly^  do  enact  as 

follows: 

Section  1.     Section  43  of  chapter  155  of  the  general  laws  of  1863  is  hereby  amended, 
r  by  adding  to  the  first  clause  of  said  section  the  following  words:  "And  it  shall  be  the  duty 

of  the  district  clerk  to  classify  those  children  who  from  defect  of  vision  or  of  healing  or 
of  infellect,  (under  the  heads  of  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  and  idiotic),  are  incapacitated  for 
instruction  in  the  common  schools,  and  report  the  same  to  the  State  Superintendent,  who 
shall  publish  the  same  in  his  annual  report" 

Skction  2.  Section  102  of  chapter  155  of  the  .general  laws  of  1868  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  af^er  the  word  "  geography,"  in  the  fourth  line,  the  words,  *'  and  constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin." 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Chapter  CLXIV. 

AN  ACT  to  supply  school  officers  with  the  "  Journal  of  Education." 

t  The  people  of  the  State  of  Wiscon-in,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly^  do  enact  as 

\  follows: 

i:5ECTiON  1.  Each  school  district  clerk  is  hereby  authorized  to  subscribe  annually  for  one 
•  copy  of  the  "  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Educution,"  the  subscription  price  and  postage  to  be 
paid  by  the  district,  and  to  be  includccl  in  any  of  the  taxes  levied  by  the  district  at  an 
annual  or  special  meeting,  as  may  be  convenient.  Each  town  clerk,  or  if  the  town  shall 
have  adopted  the  tow^n  system  of  school  government,  then  the  secretary  of  the  town  board 
of  directors,  is  authorized  to  subscribe  for  one  copy,  the  expense  of  which  and  postage  shall 
be  paid  by  the  town,  and  included  in  the  town  taxes  for  school  purposes. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
pubUcalkm. 

Chapter  CLXVIIL 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  estimation  of  time  in  the  settlement  of  school  district  boards 

with  teachers. 

T?ie  people  fif  the  State  of  Wisconsin^  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly^  do  enact  as 

follows : 

Section  1.  Hereafter  in  all  settlements  for  wa^s  between  teachers  and  school  boards 
or  other  employers  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  on  all  contracts  that  may  be  entered 
into  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  twenty-two  days  shall  be  understood  as  constitu- 
ting a  school  month,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specified  in  the  contract:  provided^  that  in  all 
sodi  settlements,  on  the  basis  of  twenty-two  days  to  a  month,  all  legal  holidays  occurring  on 
^regular  school  days  shall  be  counted  and  included,  although  no  school  be  taught:  and 
providedy  further^  that  teaching  on  Saturdays  shall  not  be  counted  or  included. 

Section  2.  In  the  apportionment  of  school  moneys  in  the  year  1871,  and  annually  there- 
after, one  hundred  and  ten  days  shall  be  understood  to  constitute  the  five  months  required 
by  section  fifty-nine  of  the  general  school  law  for  all  cities,  towns  and  school  districts  in 
which  the  schools  have  been  taught  on  the  basis  of  twenty-two  days  for  a  month,  as  p'O- 
vided  in  the  first  section  of  this  act 

Section  8.  Hereafter,  in  the  preparation  of  blanks  for  school  reports,  thb  State  Superin- 
tendfint  shall  make  such  changes  as  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publicfttkm.        •  [Published  April  1.] 
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Chapter  GLXIX. 

AN  ACT  to  iunend  chapter  155  of  the  general  laws  of  1868,  entitled  an  act  to  codify  the 

laws  of  this  state,  relating  to  common  schools. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Wieconnn,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aeeembly^  do  enact  at 

follows: 

Section  1.  Section  forty-two  of  said  chapter  165  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows:  **  Section  42.  The  clerk  shall  contract  with  and  hire  duly  qualified  teachers  for 
and  in  the  name  the  district,  which  contract  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  have  the  oon- 
sent  of  the  director  or  treasurer,  or  both,  endorsed  thereon,  and  G^all  specify  the  wages  per 
week,  month  or  year,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  and  said  ^ntract  so  completed,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  district  clerk,  with  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  the  teacher  so 
employed  attached  thereto,  and  a  copy  of  such  contract  shall  be  furnished  by  the  clerk  to 
the  teacher,"  etc 

Section  2.  Sub-section  second  of  section  48  of  said  chapter  156  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  words:  **Al30  the  number  of  children  attending  school  during 
any  part  of  the  year,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven,  seven  and  fifteen,  and  fifteen  and 
twenty  respectively ;  and  to  this  end  he  shall  require  and  instruct  teachers  to  enter  the  ages  . 
of  all  children  attending  school  in  the  register;  he  shall  also  ascertain  and  report  the  wbue 
number  of  children  between  the  several  ages  named  residing  in/the  district  on  the  last  day 
of  August  previous  to  making  such  report^' 

Section  7.  Section  103  of  said  chapter  155  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
"Section  103.  Ev^ry  applicant  for  a  certificate  of  the  second  grade,  shall  be  examined  in 
all  the  branches  required  for  a  certificate  of  the  third  grade,  and  in  addition  thereto,  in 
grammatical  analysis,  physiology,  physical, geography  and  elementaiy  algebra,  and  if  found 
qualified,  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  town  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  examined, 
and  which  shall  be  in  force  one  year  fromthe  date  thereof." 

All  the  laws  of  the  last  session  afTectmg  schools  have  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  for 
distribution  to  school  officers.    Any  teacher  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  on  amplication. 


OPPIOIAL   OPINIONS. 

Prap«red  by  (he  AitbtaBt  Snpcrlatan  dtat. 
MISCELLAXEOUS. 

Q.  When  a  school  house  has  been  lawftdly  condemned,  and  the  dis- 
trict refuses  or  neglects  to  build  another,  what  is  the  remedy? 

A.  The  district  board  are  liable  to  a  penalty  (section  19,  sub-sec- 
tion sixth)  y  if  they  do  not  raise  means  for  a  school,  in  case  the  district 
neglects  it.  But  as  it  would  hot  be  of  much  use  to  raise  a  tax  for  a 
school  without  a  school  house,  the  most  direct  way  of  reaching  the 
neglect  is  for  the  supervisors  to  give  notice  that  they  propose  to  dis- 
organize the  district  by  attaching  it  to  other  districts ;  which  it  would 
be  proper  for  them  to  do,  in  case  any  district  becomes  so  feeble  or 
negligent  as  to  maintain  no  school  house  and  school.  If  assurance  is 
given  that  a  school  house  will  be  built,  in  a  reasonable  time,  the  super- 
visors can  of  course  forego  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  district. 

Q.  When  the  formation  of  a  new  town  divides  the  territory  of  a 
district,  does  it  make  two  districts  of  it? 

A.  It  simply  makes  it  a  joint-district,  under  two  boards  of  supervi- 
sors instead  of  one. 

Q.  When  a  village  is  organized  in  a  town,  what  is  the  effect  upcA 
districts  lying  wholly  or  partly  in  the  village? 
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A.  This  depends  upon  the-  charter  granted  to  the  village.  Unless 
the  charter  confers  some  powers  upon  the  village  in  regard  to  school 
matters,  the  schools  remain  just  as  they  were,  under  their  former  school 
boards,  and  the  districts  are  unaltered. 

Q.  When  a  district  board  adopts  a  list  of  text-books,  but*  fails  to 
file  a  list  of  the  books  with  the  district  clerk,  and  to  post  it  up  in  the 
school  house,  is  the  act  null  and  void  for  want  of  said  filing  and 
posting? 

A.  It  cannot  be  so  regarded.  The  filing  and  posting  up  is  for 
record  and  information.  For  the  board  to  try  to  take  advantage  of 
their  own  neglect  of  these  requirements,  would  be  a  way  of  doing 
a  thing  and  still  not  doing  it,  that  is  not  to  be  commended,  and  would 
be  an  evasion  of  the  law. 

POWERS   OF   A   DISTKICT  BOARD.  ' 

Q.  Oan  a  district  board  enforce  fines  on  the  pupils  for  breaking  rules, 
injuring  property,  etc.? 

A.  The  law  confers  no  such  power  on  a  board.  They  can  make  rules, 
under  section  25,  and  expel  pupils  for  persistent  disobedience.  Further 
than  this  they  cannot  go.  Damages  can  be  collected  for  injury  to 
property,  but  not  in  the  form  of  a  fine  imposed  by  the  board. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  let  out  the  "  job  "  of  teaching  a  school  to  the  low- 
est bidder,  the  person  taking  the  job  finding  and  paying  his  own  assist- 
ants, if  any  are  needed? 

A.  It  will  not  do  to  consider  everything  lawful  which  the  laws  do 
not  explicitly  forbid.  The  school  law  evidently  -contemplates  an  ordi- 
nary contract  with  each  teacher  employed,  and  not  the  setting  the 
school  up  at  auction.  i 


There  is  infinitely  more  philosophy  used  in  physical  than  in  mental 
instruction.  No  one  would  ever  think  of  training  a  child  physically 
otherwise  than  by  drawing  out  his  strength.  The  mind  is  no  more,  no 
less,  than  a  higher  part  of  physical  life,  blessed  be  God  with  immor- 
tality. Why  should  the  method  of  its  culture  vary  essentially?  To 
think  for  a  child,  and  give  him  the  result,  will  not  form  and  strengthen 
his  mind.  To  attempt  to  burden  it  with  facts  will  only  lacerate,  and 
in  the  end  stiffen,  the  structure. — National  S,  S.  Teacher. 


-#--^ 


DiNTER,  the  Prussian  school-councillor,  once  said ;  "  I  promised  that 
I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  as  a  being  who  could  com- 
plain of  me  before  Grod,  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the  best  education, 
as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian,  which  it  was  possible  for  me  to  provide." 
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A  HIQHKR  QRADC  OP  NORMAL  SCHOOL  NKKDED. 

Oar  Normal  Schools  are  doing  a  good  work,  which  may  be  described  roughly  as  follows: 
First,  they  supply  a  drill  and  stimulus,  and  give  some  idea  of  good  methods  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  attend  for  a  brief  period,  without  being  able  to  go  through  even  the  shorter 
course  of  study.  Second,  they  retain  and  instruct,  for  a  longer  period,  a  smaller  class, 
many  of  whom  finish  the  lower  course.  Third,  they  graduate  a/  few  who  finish  the  whole 
course.  By  degrees  the  first  class  will  diminish  and  the  second  and  third  grow  larger,  and 
in  the  course  of  time,  perhaps,  the  majority  who  enter  the  schools  will  go  as  far  as  they  arc 
prepared  to  carry  them.  This  day,  however,  is  distant;  and  when  it  comes,  the  work  done 
by  the  existing  grade  of  Normal  Schools  will  still  be  inadequate  to  educational  wants.  If 
professional  training  is  needed  for  those  who  are  to^  fill  subordinate  places  in  our  schools, 
not  less  so  for  the  higher  ones ;  and  for  this  there  is  at  present  no  adequate  provision. 

Tho  work  done  by  existing  Normal  Schools  is  mostly  academical.  The  pupils  must  be 
educated  as  scholars  while  being  trained  as  teachers,  and  the  former  part  of  the  work  ab- 
sorbs, necessarily,  the  larger  share  of  the  time  and  labor  expended  on  them. 

What  is  next  needed,  then,  besides  the  series  of  schools  in  operation  and  in  contempla- 
tion, is  one  of  a  higher  grade,  which  should  be  a  department  of  the  University.  Here 
should  be  taught  the  science  of  education,  in  its  truest  and  broadest  sense ;  a  work,  so  far 
as  we  know,  not  as  yet  attempted.  Both  the  University  and  Normal  funds  should  contrib- 
ute in  establishing  and  sustaining  this  department  For  this  and  other  reasons,  one  bwird 
should  take  the  place  of  the  two  existing  ones,  when  the  proper  time  comes. 

At  present  nothing  more  need  be  done  than  to  create  the  chair  of  didactics,  and  then 
find — no  easy  task — the  man  to  fill  it  Ultimately  this  department  should  have  a  corps  of 
professors  like  a  department  of  law  or  medioioc.  Is  it  less  a  task  to  know  and  care  for  the 
mind,  than  it  is  to  comprehend  and  cure  the  body,  or  to  investigate  &e  "lights  of  persons  and 
things?"  

PKRSONAL. 

RocKWooD. — ^Through  an  error  of  the  types  the  name  of  our  friend.  Prof  S.  S.  Rock- 
wood,  of  Milton  College,  was  mis-spelled  in  our  last  number.  We  beg  the  Professor^s  par- 
don. A  friend  who  heard  his  lecture  upon  **•  Literary  Culture  not  in  Text  Books,"  before 
the  Teachers  Association,  at  Oconoraowoc,  pronounced  it  a  vr^ry  superior  production,  deliv- 
ered in  fine  style  and  with  marked  efiect 

Burton. — ^The  Walworth  County  Independent  says  :  *^  We  made  a  flying  visit  to  Gene- 
va just  before  the  close  of  iMr.  Burton's  sckool,  and  were  highly  pleased  with  the  exercises, 
both  the  evening  entertainment  and  the  examinations,  whkih  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Burton 
and  Mrs.  Mclntyre,  his  able  assistant  Mr.  Burton  is,  we  think,  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  a  natural  teacher,  and  in  every  sense  *a  man  with  his  heart  in  his  hand.'  He  has 
promised  to  devote  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  teaching;  but  we  predict  tliat  ere  long  he 
will  need  *  a  bigger  pond  to  swim  m.' " 

"  The  people  of  Geneva  are  fortonate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Burton  and  his 
excellent  corps«  of  assistants.  In  short,  they  have  a  *  model  school,'  and  should  en- 
courage'by  their  presence  these  periodical  examina^ns  and  general  exercises." 

We  shall  publish  in  our  next  number  a  part  of  Mr.  Burton's  excellent  essay  on 
"Revolution,"  recently  read  before  the  Walworth  County  Teachers  Association,  at 
Elkhom. 
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WOMEN   IN   CDUOATIONAL   POSITIONS. 

The  Delavan  Hepublican  giyes  below  a  brief  Eynopsis  of  a  very  interesting  discussion  on 
the  propriety  and  importance  of  women  vodng  at  school  meetings  and  holding  positions  on 
school  boards,  at  the  Union  Teachers*  meeting,  held  at  Elkhom,  March  18th. 

The  bill  introduced  in  the  last  Legislature,  empowering  women  so  to  vote  and  hold  office, 
did  not  become  a  law.  It  received,  however,  a  heavy  vote.  We  hope  the  Legislature  ne^year 
will  do  itself  the  honor,  and  women  and  our  educational  interests  the  justice,  to  enact  such  a  law. 

As  will  be  seen  in  another  place.  Governor  Fairchild  has  appdnted  Mrs.  William  P.  Lynde, 
of  Milwaukee,  one  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  ChariU^.  The  Governor  has 
made  no  more  creditable  appointment  than  this.  It  is  not  only  a  recognition  of  the  eminent 
qualities  of  Mrs.  Lynde,  but  an  acknowledgment  of  the  dauns  of  woman  to  fill  this  and 
kindred  positions.  This  State  Board  of  Charities  has  the  general  oversi^t  of  institutioins 
containing  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls.  It  is  woman's  right  and  duty  to  share  with 
men  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  looking  afler  their  welfare.  We  wish  the  Governor  had 
appointed  two  women  instead  of  one.  He  doubtless  would  have  done  so  had  the  board  been 
composed  of  a  larger  number.  He  can  comfort  himself,  liowever,  with  the  thought  expressed 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Clarke,  who  was  as  full  of  common  sense  as  he  was  of  learning,  and 
who  knew  whereof  he  spoke,  **  that  in  all  good  enterprises  one  woman  is  equal  to  seven 
men.''  Adopting  the  Doctor's  arithmetic,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  distinguished  male 
members  of  the  board,  we  must  consider  Mrs.  Lynde  in  the  majority. 

We  subjoin  the  Republican^  synopsis : 

The  discussion  on  the  expediency  of  women  voting  at  school  meetings  and  holding  posi- 
tions on  school  boards  was  the  most  important  discussion  of  the  day,  and  was  enter^  into 
with  considerable  spirit  by  Messrs  Burton,  Mayhew,  West,  Hand,  Superintendent  Montague 
and  General  Fallows.  The  chief  points  adduced  in  favor  of  the  proposition  were  that  ac- 
cording to  the  American  idea,  virtue  and  ability  ought  to  be  recognized  wherever  found; 
women  have  the  giteater  interest  in  the  education  of  their  bhildren,  and  are  better  qualified 
to  do  them  justice ;  it  is  not  rough  business,  but  the  very  finest  Mr.  Montague  saw  many 
things  in,sdiools  that  he  was  sure  would  be  righted  if  there  was  but  one  lady  on  the  board, 
and  noted  the  improvement  in  cleanliness,  morals,  etc.,  of  our  schools  sure  to  follow  when 
women  shall  be  endowed  with  authority  in  the  management  of  schools.  Mr.  Fallows  agreed 
with  the  County  Superintendent,  and  said  he  had  watched  how  things  were  shaping  in  for- 
eign countries  in  reference  to  educational  matters,  and  when  he  saw  women  in  England 
c£)sen  to  responsible  positions  over  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  that  kingdom,  if  not  of 
tiie  world,  thought  it  was  time  for  young  and  vigorous  America  to  awake  to  its  best  interests 
In  this  matter,  and  not  be  behind  the  slow  moving  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  opposition 
held  that  to  allow  women  to  vote  in  school  meetings  would  be  the  introduction  to  universal 
female  suffrage;  that  there  is  a  radical  difil-rence  in  the  male  and  female;  women  did  not 
desire  it;  it  would  lay  increased  burdens  on  her  shoulders,  and  she  had  too  many  already; 
that  the  more  women  mix  in  public  affairs  the  more  men  lose  their  natural  respect  and 
regard  for  her  personal  influence.  The  meeting  by  vote  decided  almost  unanimously  in  the 
affirmative.  

We  copy  the  following  fh>m  a  lately  published  sermon  of  a  Milwaukee  divine,  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  teachers,  for  it  contains  the  quint-essence  of 
the  bluest  art  in  teaching: 

**  Man  is  nothing  but  a  question.  Put  in  the  language  of  punctuation,  he  is  nothing  but 
an  interrogation  point,  while  all  else  beside  him,  is  corresponding  answer.  »  *  » 
It  is  a  great  tning  to  know  how  to  ask  questions.  Half  the  progress  of  all  pupilage  is  by 
the  skill  of  questioning,  and  the  best  teachers  are  always  those  who  do  not  g^ve  tite  answers 
before  they  are  asked  for,  but  they  who  give  the  pupU  a  queeiUmina  impuUey  waking  up 
his  mind.  Then  he  is  on  the  scent  of  the  game,  and  he  will  surely  have  it  The  teacher 
who  gives  the  answer  without  putting  the  pupU  on  the  stretch  of  inquisitive  endeavor,  dam- 
ages hfka.  Now,  the  business  of  the  preacher,  as  well  as  the  teacher  in  the  school,  is  to 
provoke  inquiry;  to  set  the  whole  nature  in  a  searching  mood,  directing  it  in  proper  dian- 
nels.  A  great  many  times  an  answer  will  be  on  the  laggard  lip  of  the  question,  as  an 
answer  to  a  prayer  comes  sometimes  before  the  prayer  is  finished.  The  teacher  of  any  .kind 
who  will  put  men  upon  a  search  for  truth  themselves,  leads  to  eternal  life.  The  teacher  who 
attempts  to  answer  questions  before  they  are  asked,  becomes  the  grave-^gger  of  man.'* 
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THK  INSTITUTBS.  \ 

DxAB  Journal: — ^Being  somewhat  acquainted  wiOi  Mr.  Orahav,  normal  agent — ^haying 
eaten  with  him,  slept  with  him,  and  knowing  something  of  his  temper — ^I  applied  to  him  to 
allow  me  to  accompany  him  in  his  **  grand  rounds*'  of  spring  institute  work,  so  that  if  called 
to  other  fields  of  labor  I  might  be  posted.  I  have  received  his  assent  provided  I  will  say 
notUng  special  of  him  personally.  I  propose  to  give  your  readers,  in  an  easy  style,  sketches 
of  such  work  as  may  strike  my  fancy,  you  of  course  reserving  the  right  to  decide  upon 
their  merits.  As  the  physician  was  called  to  decide  whether  strychnine,  administered  to 
dogs,  would  affect  sausages — the  inquirer  asserting  that  if  the  strychnine  affected  the  ^  hu- 
man, after  eating  them,  why  then  he  went  in  agin  sassengers  " — so  if  not  all  correct,  use 
scissors,  or  consign  the  whole  valuable  document  to  that  aj^ropriate  place  for  such  miscel- 
lany— ^your  waste  basket 

TREVPEALSAU  COUNTT. 

February  28. — ^The  ball  opened  right  lively  at  Galesville — ^headed  by  our  worthy  friend, 
Amos  Whiting;  seconded  by  Prof.  Gilliland  and  his  worthy  assistant,  Hiss  English,  and 
backed  up  with  some  sixty  gtHihaed  teachers.  A  slight  winter  occurred  during  the  session, 
which -dampened  our  feet  somewhat,  but  not  a  whit  of  the  ardor  of  the  Institute.  Four 
days  went  by  like  the  whir  of  a  comet — ^leaving  us  only  sure  that  we  wished  it  were  fbur 
weeks.  The  evening  discussions  were  pointed  and  practical.  Thursday  evening  General 
Fallows  was  on  the  ground  with  one  of  his  free  and  easy  lectures,  making  us  all  feel  at 
home  with  him.  This  point  is  the  GeneraPs  old  home,  where  he  taught,  loved  and  won. 
No  wonder  then,  that  he  was  in  his  best  vein,  and  we  went  away  feeling  "  we  was  so  glad 
we  was  here  to-night"  The  people  of  Galesville  all  have  our  best  remembrances,  espe- 
cially Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  have  an  individual  whole  of  our  personal  thanks. 

PORTAOX  COUNTY. 

Amherst,  March  14. — By  rail  to  Appleton,  and  by  stage  via  Waupaca  to  Amherst — 
traveling  awful— Company  fine — driver  accommodating — nightlong — ^rainstorm  exceedingly 
moist 

Notwithstanding  the  weather  Superintendent  Felch  had  some  seventy  teachers  answering 
to  **  roll-call,"  and  among  others  those  earnest,  faithful  ones  iVom  Stevens  Point  and  Plover, 
who  are  neither  sugar  nor  salt,  as  they  arrived  literally  drenched.  Theae  teachers  enter 
upon  their  duties  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  untiring  labors  of 
John  Megran,  Jr.,  deceased,  former  Superintendent,  as  well  as  to  the  earnestness  of  Super- 
intendent Felch.  Miss  Agnew,  a  teacher  from  the  Point,  had  here  an  enlarged  experience, 
which  was  neither  agreeable  nor  profitable,  viz:  the  mumps,  and  had  to  return  home.  We 
staid  a  week  with  this  class,  sadly  bidding  them  adieu  on  Saturday  afternoon,  only  wishing 
it  possible  to  cany  such  zeal  with  us.  The  Normal  class  here  are  to  continue  their  labors 
for  four  weeks,  under  Professor  Uascall  and  Superintendent  Felch. 

WAUSHARA  OOUNTT. 

AuRORATiLLE,  March  21. — From  Amherst  via  Waupaca  to  Auroraville  by  stage,  oXia*  an 
old  lumber  wagon,  without  cover.  But  with  what  other  discomforts  we  had,  there  was  one 
consolation :  that  the  miles  were  given  full  measure,  not  one  jot  or  Uttle  abated.  The  last 
three  miles  required  fully  one  and  one-half  hoars,  which,  with  three  on  a  seat,  gave  us  on- 
looked  for  comfort  and  pleasure.  'However,  we  had  a  good  Buckeye  friend,  who  regaled  ua 
with  his  rich  experiences  and  aeeuraU  accounts  of  his  travels  in  the  west  Seventeen 
times  had  he  visited  Illinois;  had  measured  the  site  of  the  new  state  house  at  Spiftigfield, 
on  a  Sunday,  making  it  nearly  square — dimensions  821  good  length  paces — costing  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  A  smile  of  incredulity  passing  over  our  phiz,  he  agreed  to 
"  take  off  100  paces,  and  not  another  one."    We  only  mention  this  as  one  of  a  large  oliM 
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of  persons  who,  though  not  intentionally  telling  falsehoods,  are  jet  essentially  false  or  inac- 
curate in  all  their  statements.  Our  Springfield  friends  will  hardly  thank  our  Buckeye 
brother  for  such  exaggerations,  especially  now,  during  the  Peoria  exdtement 

At  AuroraYille  we  found  Superintendent  Chipman  hard  at  work  with  a  Normal  class  of 
seventy-fiYe,  assembled  for  seven  weeks.  Here  was  no  idle  frittering  away  of  time,  but  a 
determined  effort  to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher^s  work,  on  the  part  of 
both  Superintendent  and  class.  On  Tuesday  evening  Superintendent  Fallows  addressed  a 
large  and  intelligent  audience,  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  approval  of  the  audience 
was  demonstrated  by  frequent  applause. 

The  next  morning  we  tucked  up  the  General  for  a  thirty-mile  ride  over  our  **  love  "  of  a 
road  to  Amherst,  wiiere  he  is  to  lecture  on  Wednesday.  He  is  also  booked  for  Stevens 
Point,  Thursday.  Success  to  him  in  bis  arduous  labors.  By  the  way,  the  next  time  we  go 
to  Amherst  it  will  be  by  rail,  from  Menasha.    The  railway  is  located,  and  work  begun. 

Superintendent  Chipman  kindly  brought  us  on  our  way  to  Berlin.  Long  may  he  be 
spared  to  Waushara  teachers.  Paid  a  flying  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes,  the  efficient 
teachers  of  the  Berlin  High  School  Were  sorry  not  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
**  Normal  Class"  of  Mrs.  Holmes.  Would  not  our  "  Board  "  do  well  to  visit  Berlin,  and  see 
work  dene  there,  before  filling  all  the  posts  at  Oshkosh? 

FOND  DU  LAC  COUNTY.  ' 

Fond  du  Lac,  March  28. — ^Found  here  the  monster  gathering  of  the  State — 260  teachers 
in  council — assembled  at  the  call  of  Superintendent  Lyon.  It  would  be  weD,  dear  Journal, 
for  Mr.  Lyon  to  fiimish  you  his  patent  for  getting  out  his  teachers.  I  advise  other  superin- 
tendents to  procure  it  if  possible.  He  is  so  impassive— seeming  to  be  oblirious  of  surround- 
iBgs — ^yet  being  so  completely  master  of  the  situation,  and  having  his  teachers  so  thoroughly 
at  command,  that  9ome  have  thought  that  he  did  nothing. 

At  this  Institute  no  point  could  be  raised  that  was  not  full  of  interest  and  profit  Ques- 
tions of  Theory  and  Practice  and  the  Philosophy  of  Teaching  occupied  a  large  share  of  time. 
Tuesday  evening.  General  Fallows  addressed  not  less  than  600  people,  in  Opera  HalL  He 
rose  to  the  full  appreciation  of  his  sublime  theme — '^American  Education" — ^viewing  it  in 
all  its  bearingH,  and  entrancing  his  audience  with  his  powerful  logic,  relieving  his  address 
from  dullness  by  lively  illustrations.  His  visit  to  Fond  du  Lac  will  long  be  remembered 
with  pleasure. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  were  devoted  to  discussions,  before  crowded  bouses. 
Wednesday  evening, "  Compulsory  Attendance;"  Thursday  evening,  ** Universal  Suffirage." 
These  debates  were  conducted  by  members  of  the  Institute,  and  were  replete  with  good 
sense,  sound  logic  and  true  eloquence.  Especially  may  we  refer  to  Mr.  McKenna*s  address 
and  argument  of  the  first  evening,  which  was  very  fine  indeed.  Messrs.  Bowe  and  Moran 
made  fine  points  in  favor  of  Compulsory  Attendance,  in  that  had  they  been  compelled  to 
attend  school,  they  would  have  been  able  to  argue  the  afl^mativc  of  the  question;,  as  it  was, 
they  were  not.  If  non-compulsion  makes  such  thinkers  as  Bowe  and  Moran,  we  may  well 
afford  to  **  let  well  enough  alone." 

Next  week  Mr.  Lyon  holds  an  Institute  at  Ripon,  where  he  has  provided  **  Holmes "  for 
all  who  attend,  a  provision  he  unfortunately  failed  to  make  at  Fond  du  Lac.  Altogether,  Mr. 
Lyon's  Institute  at  Fond  du  Lac  was  a  complete  success. 

ADAMS  COUNTT. 

Fkixndship,  April  4. — After  untold  experiences  of  sunshine  and  sand,  we  arrived  at  the 
large  and  beautiful  city  of  Friendship,  in  which  is  a  court  house,  two  stores  and  sundry 
other  edifices,  both  commodious  and  elegant,  not  forgettmg  the  American  Hotel,  where  we 
received  food  and  lodging,  with  extras  included.    The  Institute  opened  with  aboat  flfly 
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members.  Woman  here  had  her  rights,  the  schoolma'ms  embradng  the  entire  nmnber, 
with  one  exception.  This  undoabtedly  rendered  the  Institute  most  decidly  practical  and 
thoroughly  useftiL 

General  Fallows  was  here  Thursday  evening.  Subject,  "  Qualifications  of  the  Teacher." 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  General  is  widely  known  as  a  strict  temperance  man,  as  no  one  can 
listen  to  his  lectures  without  imbibing  to  a  large  degree  the  ipirit  which  he  carries. 

Superintend  jnt  Freeman  is  a  thorough  practical  educator,  of  sound  mind  and  body,  and 
has  done  a  good  work  for  Adams  county.  Miss  Torrey,  one  of  his  "top  shelf"  teachers, 
has  rendered  valuable  service.  Also  I  find  traces  of  Mijor  Cheney's  valuable  *'  Constito.- 
tion."  I  trust  the  good  people  of  Adams  county  will  look  to  their  interest  sufficiently,  and 
see  that  Mr.  Freeman  is  retained  as  Superintendent  He  is  just  the  man  for  the  place.  He 
has  vertebne — an  important  requisite  for  a  county  superintendent,  and  one  which,  nnfortOr 
nately,  some  lack. 

Dr.  Harrison  gave  a  brilliant  entertainment,  consisting  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
Little  Russel  Harrison  astonished  us  all  by  his  performance  on  the  violin  and  bugle.  The 
singing  was  delightful    All  were  pleased. 

Superintendent  Freeman  stole  the  march  on  Father  Huntington,  in  securing  some  eighteen 
subscribers,  with  cath  in  hand.    More  anon.  * 


1V>WN  St^tem. — We  were  informed,  just  <m  the  eve  of  printing  the  last  pages  of  the  April 
number,  that  the  bill  making  the  town  system  obligatory  for  two  years,  if  adopted,  and  au- 
thorizing a  compensation  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  had  been  agreed  to;  but  it  seems 
the  bill  was  not  reached  for  final  action,  in  the  senate. 


The  Quert  Bo^  is  Omitted  this  month,  but  wHI  be  resumed  and  opened  next  mouth.    In 
the  mean  time  we  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  ^11  of  either  questions  or  answers. 


(&bucaixoxiai  ^nicUi<gcnce* 

WISCONSIN. 

DoDOE  CoTTNTT. — ^Bcaver  Dam  is  to  have  a  new  High  School  building.  The  contract  has 
been  awarded  for  $6,987.  Prof.  N.  G.  Harvey,  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  successftd 
teachers  in  the  State  or  country,  is  the  principal 

Grant  County. — ^The  Grant  County  Herald  says ;  "  The  winter  term  of  the  Lancaster 
public  schools  closed  on  Friday  last,  after  a  session  of  twelve  weeks.  This  term  just  closed 
has  been  the  most  largely  attended  and  in  many  respects  the  most  successful  since  the 
organization  of  the  graded  school  by  Prof.  McGregor.'' 

PlattevUU. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  Grant  County  Herald  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
examinations  and  literary  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  Winter  term  of  the  Normal  School 
The  writer  while  characterizing  the  exercises  as  uniformly  good,  makes  this  appropriate  sug- 
gestion, which  we  commend  to  advanced  pupils  ever3rwhere: 

"  I  hope  another  time  to  record  fewer  recitations  and  declamattons  and  more  orations. 
The  student  who  recites  his  own,  or  her  own,  composition,  derives  twice  the  benefit  from  the 
exercise  tiiat  one  receives  fit>m  a  mere  repetition  oif  another's  production.  Nor  is  the  benefit 
derived  flrom  such  exercises  as  these  fully  appreciated.  I  have  heard  many  graduates  tes- 
tify ^at  the  drill  received  in  preparation  for  such  exercises,  and  that  of  their  literary  aode- 
ties  is  c/S  more  value  in  life's  work  than  the  iabcnr  performed  in  and  for  the  class  room.'* 
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Gbuh  Lakb  CouNTT.^Mrs.  Holmes*  Normal  OlasB  is  unusually  large  this  term.  Here 
are  about  twenty  young  ladies,  being  fitted  specially  for  worlc  in  the  school  room,  by  daily 
discussion,  by  study»  by  observation,  and  by  the  practical  application  of  the  theories  imbibed, 
in  teaching  classes  from  the  primary  and  intermediate  departments.  Most  of  this  class  will 
be  candidftt^  for  teachers  the  ooming  summer,  and  we  would  say  to  district  officers:  Here 
are  some  bright  and  promising  young  ladies,  whose  success  is  almost  certain.  Tou  are 
pretty  sure  of  a  good  teacher  if  you  secure  one  of  them.  And  we  are  not  alone  in  this 
opinion.  We  asked  Superintendent  Shaw,  of  Winnebago  county,  the  other  day,  what  he 
thought  of  the  normal  work  done  in  Berlin,  and  he  replied  that  he  regarded  it  highly.  Ha 
said  some  of  the  best  teachers  m  his  county  had  been  trained  here.--Berlin  Courant 
.    Rev.  W.  G.  M.  Stone  has  been  elected  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  m  Berlin. 

FoKD  DU  Lac  CoowTY.— Ripoir.— The  First  Ward  School  opened  a^ain  on  Monday,  the 
20th.  Prof  G.  W.  Francis  has  resumed  the  principalship,  to  the  delight  of  both  scholars 
and  patrons.  Misses  Lathrop  and  Simpson  remain  in  charge  of  the  intermediate  and  pri- 
marj  departments.  The  Second  Ward  School,  Prof.  O'Connor,  prindpal,  will  have  a  long 
vacation,  as  the  school  buUding  is  to  undergo  extensive  repairs,  by  the  addition  of  a  whig 
and  a  general  overhauHng  in  its  interior  arrangements.  The  materials  are  mostly  on  the 
ground,  and  the  workmen  are  already  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  inside  work.  The 
contemplated  improvements  will  add  greatly  to  the  security  and  convenience  of  the  building, 
but  a  new  building  altogeHier  would  be  better  in  the  long  riuL—Fond  du  Lae  Comnwnr 
vealth, 

Kenosha.— The  Kenosha  Telegraphy  of  April  18th,  says:  Hie  winter  term  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  city  was  brought  to  a  dose  last  wedL  The  examination  in  the  Hid)  School 
was  commenced  Tuesdi^  A,  M,  and  was  continued  through  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  A.  M.  Fridiay  P.  M.  was  occupied  principally  with  Rhetorical  exercises.  We 
were  present  a  part  of  the  afternoon  and  were  much  pleased  with  the  general  appearance  of 
the  school  and  with  the  Rhetorical  exercises.  On  the  present  occasion  the  young  ladies  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  reading  of  compositions.  They  engaged  in  declamations  also, 
and  tiieir  efforts  were  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  the  school  After  the  Rhetorical  exer- 
cises and  the  closing  remarks  of  the  principal,  Mr.  Durkee,  brief  remarks  were  made  by 
Superintendent  Jilsun  and  Rev.  Mr.  Simmons.  The  school  was  then  dismissed.  The  High 
School  has  been  fuller  this  term  than  any  previous  term  since  Mr.  Durkee  has  been  the 
principal,  and  the  pupils  have  made  better  i»t)gress.  Altogether,  the  High  School  is  enti- 
tled to  a  favorable  report  And  we  are  informed  that  the  schools  have  all  been  full  and 
that  they  have  made  commendable  progress.  The  summer  term  is  tacommence  on  Mon- 
day, the  24th  inst 

The  Institutes  and  Examinations  came  off  last  week  according  to  the  notice  previously 
jriven.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  much  good  wni  result  from  the  mstitute  work.  The 
bupeifntendent  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Y.  v.  Barnes,  J.  P.  Briggs,  T.  Y.  Maguire  and  W. 
G.  Spenoe.  But  one  lecture  was  obtained,  that  delivered  by  Prof.  H.  0.  Durkee  of  Kenodia 
Hi^  School,  at  the  Union  Church  in  Pleasant  Prairie,  Friday  evenii^,  April  ^th.  The  ex- 
aminations were  a  littie  more  searching  than  those  usually  held  in  the  spring.  There  were 
twenty-five  fiill  certificates,  and  three  l^ited  certificates  granted,  and  two  or  three  compli- 
mentary certificates  to  those  whose  standing  was  high  but  who  were  too  young  to  teach. 
The  whole  number  ai  applicants  was  fifty-three. 

LaFatkttk. — Mr.  F.  C.  Atwell,  for  several  years  principal  of  the  graded  school  at 
Stevens  Pdbt,  in  this  State,  will  take  charge  as  principal  of  the  Darlin^n  public  school 
He  comes  highly  recommended,  and  we  oonfidentiy  predict  that  under  his  management  the 
school  will  be  all  that  its  friends  can  desire.  Haring  made  teaching  a  profession  for  many 
years,  he  brings  to  his  aid  not  only  ripe  scholarship  and  sound  common  sense,  but  also  a 
large  experience  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  managing  schools  of  like  character 
with  ours.  We  tru&t  that  his  success  will  be  such  that  he  wQl  remain  for  many  years  at 
tiie  helm  of  oar  educational  interests. — Darlington  JRepttbliean, 

Patch  Gbovk  Acadeut. — ^The  spring  term  commenced  April  6,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newoomb,  Mr.  Clarke  having  resijKned.  Mr.  Clarke  has  been  for  five  yean 
connected  with  the  institution,  and  his  efficient  efforts  to  make  it  a  first-class  school  have 
merited  the  success  that  has  been  attained.  The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
term  evinced  his  thorough  drill  and  the  diligent  application  on  the  part. of  the  scholars. — 
Exchange. 

Rock  Coustt. — ^The  Dekvan  B^ntbliean  states  that  some  of  Mr.  Parker's  lady  teadiers, 
at  Janesville,  have  reeenUy  beoome  affected  with  the  matrimonial  fever.  Several  of  our 
lady  teachers  paid  Mr.  Parker's  school,  m  Janeflville,  a  visit  a  few  daya  since.  If  yoapot 
this  and  the  other  together  it  is  not  our  fault 
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On  the  8th,  Mr.  G.  E.  McStaj,  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Omro,  in  oompftny  with  two 
of  his  scholars,  Emmett  Hicks,  and  a  boy  named  Drew,  went  across  Lake  Pqygan  after 
evergreens,  with  which  to  decorate  the  school-room,  as  the  term  was  to  begin  on  Monday. 
While  crossing  the  lake  on  their  return,  the  boat  was  upset,  precipitating  the  three  young 
men  into  the  water.  Some  Indians  near  by  immediately  proceeded  to  the  rescue,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  picking  up  the  two  boys,  but  McStay  had  become  chilled  and  sunk.  Deceased  was 
24  years  of  age,  and  a  graduate  of  Lawrence  University  of  Appleton,  where  his  parents  reside. 

Thx  bOl  requiring  the  Constitution  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States  to  be  taught  in 
our  common  schools  became  a  law.  That  is  one  of  the  best  laws  passed. — Jackson  Count jf 
Banner, 

Walworth  County. — ^The  Repuhliean  also  says  the  people  are  now  coming  to  some-^ 
thing  like  a  just  appreciation  of  their  folly  in  cutting  down  the  salaries  of  lady  teachers,  at' 
the  last  annual  school  meeting.    Some  of  them  are  now  offered  double  the  wages  now  re- 
ceived to  accept  situations  elsewhere. 

Wk  are  informed  that  there  are  as  many  applicants  for  admission  into  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute,  at  Delavan,  as  the  building  will  accommodate. 

Thx  Union  Teachersi  Meeting,  announced  by  County  Superintendent  Montague  to  be  held 
at  Elkhorn,  March  18th,  was  well  attended,  and  proved  in  every  respect  a  source  of  profit 
as  well  as  a  happy  re-union  of  the  teachers  included  in  the  several  inspection  districts  of 
the  county.  This  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  xixieen  teachers^  meetings  which  have  been 
held  in  the  county  this  winter  by  the  County  Superintendent — ^four  in  each  inspection  district 
Our  observation  at  this  meeting  would  lead  us  to  tliink  that  it  was  a  capital  place  for  per- 
sons to  go  to  find  how  much  they  didn't  know.  This  series  of  meetings,  which  have  extend- 
ed through  the  entire  winter,  and  been  held  in  all  parts  of  the  county^  furnish  further  proof 
of  the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  the  educational  interests  of  the  county  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  present  Superintendent 

The  committee  on  resolutions  rejwrted  the  following,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Jiesolvedy  That  we  approve  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  whereby  they  have  added  to  the 
list  of  required  studies  for  third  grade,  the  constitutions  of  the  State  and  United  States, 
and  that  we  ask  of  the  next  legislature  that  they  add  the  subject  of  Physiology. 

Re^olvedy  That  our  teachers'  meetings  are  productive  of  great  good,  and  that  our  County 
Superintendent  is  .entitled  to  our  hearty  thanks  for  his  indefatigable  industry  in  making 
them  interesting  and  profitable.  We  recommend  the  continuance  of  these  meetings  during 
the  summer,  and  that  a  County  Institute  similar  to  the  one  of  last  year,  be  held  the  coming  fall 

Eemlved,  That  the  State  Superintendent,  General  Fallows,  has  our  hearty  thanks  for  his 
abl^  address,  and  his  co-operation  in  all  our  efforts  to  elevate  ourselves  and  promote  the 
educatu>nal  interests  of  the  state. 

The  Walworth  County  Independent  says: 

The  progressive  teachers  in  this  county  all  take  the  Journal  or  Education,  published  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  public  schools  opened  at  Elkhorn  on  Monday.  There  is  great  interest  still  in  the 
schooL  Miss  Killey,  of  the  Grammar  school  is  sick,  and  temporarily  absent  Her  sister 
takes  the  Intermediate  Department  Miss  Wetherwal  snppliea  &e  Grammar  school, 
pro  tern, 

Watertown. — At  the  examination  of  Union  School  No.  2,  the  pupils  presented  their 
principal,  Mr.  A.  Lebourveau,  with  a  chair.  Miss  Annie  Scofield  was  selected  to  make  the 
present  on  the  paH  of  the  scholars,  which  she  did  in  so  neat  and  appropriate  an  address 
that  we  transfer  it  to  our  pages  from  the  Democrat: 

Mr.  Lebourteau — Having  been  selected  by  my  schoolmates  to  present  you  this  chair,  I 
take  special  pleasure  in  performing  the  duty.  This  chair  is  presented  you  by  pupils  of  your 
class  as  a  token  of  our  respect  and  esteem.  Its  frame  is  made  of  oak,  the  stauncbest  of 
wood.  With  this  is  interlaced  cane,  the  most  flexible  and  tenacious  t>f  wood.  Upon  Ha 
surface  we  have  caused  your  name  to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  the  most  precious  and 
enduring  of  metals.  In  these  materials  we  are  reminded  of  the  great  practical  lessons  of 
life.  The  oak  is  typical  of  our  business  life,  and  teaches  us  to  be  staundi  and  firm  in  those 
etsrnal  principles  of  justice  and  right  you  have  strove  to  mstU  into  our  mmds.  The  cane  so 
ingemonsly  wcyven  together  teaches  us  that  we  are  but  a  part  of  the  human  family,  alike  de- 
pendent one  upon  another,  and  that  as  a  spot  on  one  of  these  splints  mars  and  deforms  the 
whole  structure,  so  does  a  spot  on  one  of  our  characters  mar  and  deform  the  character  of 
those  with  whom  we  associate.  In  the  gold  we  are  taught  the  value  of  those  moral,  hitel 
lectaal  and  spiritual  precepts  that  shall  live  and  brightly  shine  when  our  fiiends  and  asso- 
ciates are  no  nxve.  In  the  whole  we  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  a  w^  balanced 
educatkxi,  both  io  prtcdoftl  jnatters  and  specuktire  scaenoe.  Please  accept  it  an  oor  free- 
wlU  offering. 
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QENIRAL. 

BosTOM  expended  11,600,998. 73  on  her  public  schoolB  last  year.    ■ 

A  State  Nokmal  School  is  to  be  located  at  Iowa  Falls,  in  Iowa. 

Ths  lady  teachers  in  the  Qt  Louis  schools  are  to  recehre  the  same  salaries  as  gentlemen, 
ibr  ^e  same  grade  of  schools. 

Thbbs  are  ten  agricultural  schools  in  Belgium,  six  in  Baden,  and  one  or  mose  in  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  Italy,  Spam  and  Portugal 

It  costs  New  York  five  times  as  much  for  tobacco  as  for  education;  and  four  times  as 
much  to  support  her  criminal  courts  as  to  educate  her  children. 

.   A  TovMO  LADT  running  as  a  Republican  candidate  for  school  committee  in  Nashua,  N. 
H.,  recently,  was  defeat^  by  her  father  who  was  on  the  Democratic  ticket 

Battlb  Cbuk,  Michigan,  is  to  have  a  High  School  building,  which  will  cost  $100,000, 
•ooommodato  1,000  pupUs,  and  be  the  finest  edifice  of  the  kind,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  country. 

Omaha,  however,  intends  to  have  one  costing  $200,000.  Such  expensive  school  houses 
are    of    doubtful   propriety.      It  is    better  to  put  the    extra  expense    into   teachers. 

North  Carolina  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  literary  commonwealth.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  over  1,000,000  people,  and  there  only  about  sixty  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  state. 

Texas  has  virtually  set  apart  all  her  lands  for  school  purposes.  Not  an  acre  can  be  soki 
but  its  proceeds  go  toward  the  school  iimd.  She  has  a  prospect  of  soon  having  a  larger 
school  fond  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Rev.  p.  V.  Veedehi  D.  D.,  acting  President  of  University  College,  San  Francisco,  has 
received  an  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  the  Imperial  University  at 
Jeddo,  Japan.    About  one  thousand  studente  are  in  attendance  at  that  institution. 

In  the  new  school  law  of  Indiana,  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  State  allow  each  scholar  ten 
cents  per  mile  to  and  firom  the  Normal  School,  that  those  living  in  remote  parts  of  the  State 
may  ei^oy  equal  privileges  with  those  who  have  hitherto  been  more  highly  favored  by  living 
near. 

At  ^e  election  of  school  directors  at  Dea  Moines,  on  the  18th,  two  districts  were  to  elect 
two  directors.  In  one  district  two  ladies  were  elected;  in  the  other  two  ladies  were  candi- 
dates against  two  men;  the  vote  was  a  tie  on  the  women,  and  one  man  was  elected,  neces- 
sitating another  election. 

Pbbsident  Eluot's  course  of  lectures  at  Harvard  seems  to  be  poorly  appreciated.  Of 
the  thirty  courses,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  have  had  a  paying  audience  of  half  a  dozen 
persons  each.  Kant  is  expounded  to  a  single  student,  a  young  lady;  and  Plato  and  Juve- 
nal had  each  the  same  audience. 

In  Massachitbetts,  only  those  who  can  read  the  English  language  and  write  their  names, 
exercise  the  elective  franchise ;  as  a  result  she  has  the  most  intelligent  population  in  the 
Union.  If  in  our  States  in  the  West  all  may  vote,  should  not  the  law  oompel  all  to  reach  a 
certain  standard  of  education,  and  disfranchise  those  who  do  not  fulfill  the  condition? — Chi- 
cago School  Master. 

We  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  says  an  English  writer,  that  the  amount  of  literature,  lan- 
guage or  mathematics  which  a  child  acquires  is  no  true  gua^  of  his  real  development.  If 
we  aim  to  make  him  an  encyclopedia  of  knowledge,  we  ougnt  at  the  s^e  time  to  prepare 
a  quiet  alcove  in  which  he  may  rest  Manhood  and  womanhood  are  the  highest  possessions 
wliich  any  one  can  secure;  nobility  of  character,  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  self-denyinf 
service  to  humanity,  are  worthy  objecte  of  aspiration;  and  if  we  inspire  our  pupils  to  seei 
after  these,  we  shidl  secure  for  them  the  best  educataoa 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Massachusette  Teachers*  Association,  the  following  resolutions 
were  presented  and  laid  on  the  table  for  discussion  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  They  are 
worth  the  oonsideratbn  of  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  public  schools: 

JUsalvedf  That  for  the  further  development  and  improvement  of  our  school  system,  tiie 
four  foUowing  measures  are  requisite: 

1st  Proviskm  for  a  State  Educational  Tax,  the  proceeds  of  which  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
citiea  and  towns  aocording  to  thehr  actual  school  attendance. 

2d.  Phmikm  for  a  more  efficient  and  complete  tnperviskm  of  sohoob  by  maana  of  ooonty 
cr  diftrict  snperintendente. 

8d.  Addiiknial  provision  ibr  the  profosskmal  tRdnlng  of  teadierB,  more  especially  witfi 
xefomioe  to  the  wants  of  the  several  district  schools. 

4tfa.  Further  profiskn  for  seoorinff  the  miiversai  attendanoe  at  0cho<d,  Mm  pvbliaor 
private,  of  all  the  childreii  between  Sie  agee  of  seren  and  fourteen  yean. 
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The  Woman's  University,  to  be  founded  in  New  York,  will  have  a  special  chair  on  art  It  is 
proposed  to  endow  a  lectureship,  the  lectures  to  be  after  the  style  of  those  deUvered  in  Eng- 
land, by  Buskin  and  others,  on  paintmg,  sculpture,  architecture,  landscape,  gardening,  etc., 
the  lecture  of  each  season  to  be  printed  at  its  close.  Prof.  Morse  has  headed  the  subscrip- 
tion with  $1,000,  and  those  interested  in  the  project  unanimously  decided  to  call  it  the 
Morse  Lectureship. — Exchange. 

Rev.  Dr.  Abel  Stetens,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  desires  to  see 
established  a  University  upon  such  a  scale  of  liberality  that  every  sect,  even  infidels  and 
atheists,  shall  have  theur  own  thedogical  (or  anti-thcological  chairs)  in  its  theological  de- 
partment This  is  the  same  ground  in  the  sphere  of  education  which  the  Golden  Age  oc- 
cupies in  the  sphere  of  journaJism ;  and,  extended  to  all  spheres,  it  will  be  Ae  platform  of 
tiie  new  catholicity  of  &e  future. — Golden  Age, 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good.  Sad  as  have  been  the  results  of  the  late  European 
war,  many  of  the  Prussian  women  must  regard  the  fierce  carnage  as  the  bloody  stepping- 
stone  to  their  own  advancement  Owing  to  King  William's  exhaustive  demand  for  men  on 
the  battle-field,  the  educational  corps  of  the  State  has  been  so  fesirfully  diminished,  that  the 
Ministers  of  Instruction  have  been  forced  to  issue  an  order  accepting  all  women  qualified  as 
teachers  of  modern  languages  in  the  public  schools — a  profession  hitherto  monopolized  by 
men.    This  is  progress, — Ih, 
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SKYSNTT-EiaHT  womeu  are  now  regularly  employed  as  preachers  in  the  United  States. 

The  Governor  of  Michigan  has  endorsed  woman's  rights  by  making^rs.  Harriet  A.  Tenny 
the  State  Librarian. 

*  The  women  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  are  said  to 
behave  in  a  very  **  gentlemanly  "  manner. 

The  University  Chronicle  judges  that  the  freshman  class  in  Michigan  University  will 
next  year  contain  not  far  from  fifty  ladies. 

The  venerable  poet  editor,  Bryant,  gets  up  a  6  o'clock,  takes  a  bath,  stays  three  hours  at 
the  Evening  Post  office,  and  then  finds  recreation  in  the  ancient  classics  and  in  restfaig. 

Prof.  D.  D.  Smith,  at  the  late  annual  commencement  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College, 
stated  that  artificial  teeth  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Romans  before  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. 

A  CANDIDATE  for  the  position  of  school  teacher,  ia  Alabama,  recently  replied  to  a  question 
by  one  of  the  examiners,  **Do  you  think  the  world  is  round  or  flat?"  by  saying,  **WeU, 
some  people  think  one  way  and  some  another;  and  1^11  teach  round  or  flat,  just  as  tiie  pa- 
rents wish." 

An  Eastern  paper  publishes  an  appeal  by  a  yoimg  lady  for  a  situation  as  teacher,  in  which 
she  says:  **I  was  eddicated  in  one  of  our  leading  female  seminaries,  and  have  my  sertifi- 
kates,  and  so  feel  it  my  duty  to  teach  somewheres,  and  if  you  can  assist  me,  pleeze  rite  and 
let  me  no,  and  lie  get  redy  at  onct" 

A  SMART  boy  in  one  of  the  public  schools,  having  been  requured  to  write  a  composition  on 
Bome  part  of  the  human  body,  expanded  as  follows:  **The  Throat — A  throat  is  convenient 
to  have,  especially  to  roosters  and  ministers.  The  fbrmer  eats  corn  and  crows  with  it;  the 
latter  preaches  through  his'n,  and  then  ties  it  up." 

The  Scientific  American  says  it  is  now  *'  impossible  to  construct  a  burglar-proof  aafe — 
for  the  thie^  with  his  cylinders  of  compressed  hydrogen  and  oxyeen,  can,  in  a  few  seconds, 
bum  holes  of  any  size  in  the  hardest  metal — ^his  fire-drill  enablmg  him,  in  a  few  minutes, 
to  work  his  way  into  the  strongest  safe  that  was  ever  constructed." 

Makt  of  the  most  profound  scholars  and  ablest  publicists  of  the  day  are  of  Hebrew 
descent  Among  others  may  be  named  Disraeli,  Cremieux,  Borne,  Monteflore,  Auerbach, 
Heinrich  Heine,  Jules  Janin,  Grace  Agmlar,  Fould.  In  music — Herz,  Meyerbeer,  Halevy, 
Gottschalk,  In  drama — ^Rachel.  In  the  United  States — Raphael,  Wise,  Lillienthal,  Leeser, 
Einhorn,  Noah,  Isaacs.  a 

Horace  Mann  was  once  seated  in  an  omnibus  with  a  young  man,  who  cooify  took  oat  & 
cigar,  lit  a  match,  and  put  the  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Mr.  Mann  stopped  the  coach  and  insisted 
that  the  young  man  should  be  ejected  for  disobeying  the  rules.  He  wais  not  pacified  untU 
tibe  owner  of  the  cigar  touched  the  indignant  reformer's  hand  with  the  undumd  end,  in 
proof  that  the  cigar  had  never  been  lighted;  and  Mr.  Mann,  loth  to  lose  an  opporiunity  to 
unpresa  moral  truth  upon  a  wayward  youth,  turned  around  and  lectured  lum  sevmly  upon 
the  rice  of  deoeptkm. 
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Hotel  Statistics.— The  New  York  Observer  says:  '*Iii  the  Capitol,  a  weekly  paper 
published  at  Washington,  the  manager  of  the  ArUngton,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  small 
hotel,  pabUshes  some  statistics  in  regard  to  his  own  receipts  and  the  receipts  and  rents  of 
ottier  houses  which  may  be  interesting  to  the  public,  although  somewAat  personal:  *  Senator 
Cameron  paid  fat  himself  and  wife  $460  per  month,  and  h^  but  two  rooms.  Senator  Fen- 
ton  had  a  parlor,  two  bedrooms  and  an  office,  and  paid  $1,000  per  month.  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox 
and  wife  paid  $250  per  week,  and  £  gave  him  a  buffet  supper  for  one  hundred  persons, 
which  cost  him  $1,600.  Mr.  W.  S.  ^untington  gave  the  Japanese  the  finest  spread  ever 
set  in  the  Arlington  Hotel ;  there  were  only  twenty  persons,  and  he  paid  $1,000.  A  parlor 
and  three  bedrooms,  in  the  second  story  of  the  Arlington,  with  a  small  family  occupying 
them,  are  worth  to  me  $460  per  week  during  Uie  season,  and  one  guest  here  pays  for  a  par- 
lor, bedroom  and  bathroom,  $300  per  month.'*' 

Db.  Olitsb  Wendell  Holmes  thus  illustrates  the  mechanical  movement  of  succession 
of  thought:  "  My  bucolic  friends  tell  me  that  our  homed  cattle  always  keep  a  cud  in  their 
mouths ;  when  they  swallow  one,  another  immediately  replaces  it  If  the  creature  happens 
to  lose  its  cud,  it  must  have  an  artificial  one  given  it,  or,  they  assure  me,  it  will  pine  and 
perhaps  die.  -  Without  committing  myself  to  the  exactness,  or,  the  interpretation  of  the 
statement,  £  may  use  it  as  an  illustration.  Just  in  the  same  way  one  thou^t  replaces  an- 
other, add  in  the  same  way  the  mental  cud  is  sometimes  lost  while  onciis  talking,  and  he 
must  ask  his  companion  to  supply  its  place.  *  What  was  I  saying?'  we  ask;  and  ounfiriend 
furnishes  us  with  the  last  wonL  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  jaws  of  the  conversation  begin 
grinding  agam." 

Tfls  alumni  of  Amherst  College  had  a  re-union  recently  in  Boston.  Th^  New  York 
Tribune  says  that  they  '*made  themselves  merry  without  the  aid  of  wine,  and,  until  the 
very  end  of  the  feast,  without  cigars.  Two  wine  glasses  were  placed  at  each  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eight  or  ten  plates,  but  none  of  them  were  used.  One  alumnus  said  to  an- 
other, *I  should  like  a  glass  of  wine,  but  it  would  not  be  in  good  taste  here.'  This  admira- 
ble example  is  worxhy  of  imitation,  not  only  at  alumni  dinners,  but  on  other  festive  gather- 
ings. The  careful  avoidance  of  .all  incentives  to  partake  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  these 
occasions,  will  greatly  help  to  promote  general  sobriety." 

The  London  Spectator,  in  an  article  on  the  philosophy  of  profane  swearing,  awards  to 
Americans  the  pre-eminence  in  that  accomplisbment  In  Canada  the  same  opinion  pre- 
vails. In  cases  where  there  is  curiosity  and  doubt  existing  there  in  regard  to  the  nation- 
ality of  a  stranger,  something  is  said  in  his  presence  to  uritate  him,  and  then  if  he  swears 
with  sufficient  volubility,  his  title  to  the  honors  of  American  citizenship  are  at  once  ac- 
knowledged. 

TjBE  ten  hirgest  libraries  in  the  United  States,  with  the  number  of  books  in  each,  are  as 
foUows:  Library  of  Congress,  188,000;  Boston  Public  Library,  168,000;  Astor  Library, 
New  York,  138,600;  Harvard  Library,  Cambridge,  118,000;  Mercantile  Library,  New  York, 
104,600;  Athenffium  Library,  Boston,  100,000;  Philadelphia  Library,  86,000;  New  York 
State  Library,  Albany,  76,000;  New  York  Society  Library,  67,000;  Yale  College  Library, 
60,000. 

Bishop  Pierce,  of  the  Methodist.  Church,  South,  preached  in  a  church  and  was  struck 
with  its  acoustic  properties.  He  began  tired  and  ended  rested.  He  obtained  the  measure- 
ment of  this  house,  and  published  the  proportions  as  a  guide  in  the  erection  of  houses  of 
worship:  Length,  62  feet  6  inches;  width,  32  feet  6  inches;  height,  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
17  feet  4  inches.  The  rule  of  proportion  is  obvious,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  material 
point 

Horace  Greelet  recently  wrote:  **I  am  poor,  but  it  is  my  own  fault;  because  I  en- 
dorse other  folks'  notes.  One  was  brought  me  to-day  for  $6,000,  which  I  must  find  a  way 
to  pay  in  a  few  days.  I  have  fooled  away  at  least  $160,000  trying  to  help  others,  and  it  has 
done  no  good.  Now  I  guess  my  foot  is  down  tibat  I  will  not  endorse  another  note.  So  you 
see  the  stables  all  get  locked  after  the  horses  are  stolen." 

A  SCHOOLMASTER  tells  the  following  anecdote:    "I  was  once  teaching  in  a  quiet  country 

village.    The  second  morning  of  the  session  I  had  time  to  survey  my  surroundings,  and 

•among  the  scanty  iiimiture  I  espied  a  three-legged  stooL    *Is  this  the  dunce  block?'  I 

asked  a  little  girl  of  five.    The  dark  eyes  sparkled,  the  curls  nodeed  assent^  and  the  lips 

i^led  out:    *I  guess  so;  the  teacher  always  sits  on  it' " 

Ak  incident  occurred  at  one  of  the  Fall  River  grammer  schools  on  Friday  week,  when  a 
new  teacher  assumed  supervision  over  the  school  After  recess  in  the  afternoon  a  little  girl 
came  to  him  and  complained  that  a  boy  had  been  pointing  a  pistol  at  her  feet  The  teac£er 
then  requested  all  boys  having  pistols  to  come  forward,  and  five  boys  came  to  the  desk  with 
pistols  in  their  pockets,  capped  foA  loaded  with  shot 
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aOHN    RUSKIN. 

In  the  April  number  of  IAppineotV$  Magazine  is  Hub  sketch  of  Ruskin: 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  first,  last  and  only  time  I  ever  saw  John  Ruskin.  His  pictare 
had  hung  for  many  years  just  over  my  study  table — ^that  sweet,  almost  angelic  face,  whUih 
in  somewhat  courser  execution,  still  the  same  in  character,  fronts  the  title-page  of  some  of 
his  works.  Who  that  has  seen  it  has  forgotten  it?  It  is  almost  a  child's  face,  and  has  not 
a  little  of  the  charm  which  invests  one  of  Raphael's  Sistine  cherubs.  But  the  real  Ruskin, 
bow  different!  I  think  he  is  the  plainest  man  I  ever  saw;  at  any  rate,  no  face  has  ever 
impressed  me  with  so  much  ugliness ;  and  as  if  to  intensify  nature,  his  manner  of  wearing 
bis  hair  and  his  rudely  fitting  dress  only  emphasized  the  natural  want  of  charm.  Rusldn's 
fkce  has  neither  fineness  of  feature  nor  winning  expression..  His  eyes,  it  is  true,  are  lai^ 
and  eloquent,  but  not  enough  so  to  offset  the  rest  of  tbe  face.  He  read  a  paper  to  a  few 
friends  that  evening — not  with  much  eloquence,  but  with  a  jerky,  unnatural  flmging  out  of 
the  words,  quite  unlike  the  flow  of  a  g(X)d  American  reader.  But  the  charm  was  under^ 
neath,  in  the  thought  itself,  which,  like  everything  of  Ruskin's,  was  ori^al,  paradoxical, 
stimulating.  The  paper  was  afterwards  printed,  and  forms  the  first  half  of  his  "  Sesame 
and  Lilies.''  He  is  a  good  American  hater,  lives  in  great  seclusion  on  Denmark  Hill,  one 
a^  the  suburbs  of  London,  is  princely  in  his  generodties,  gracious  to  all  young  art  students 
who  seek  his  advice,  and,  with  all  his  feudal  tendencies,  mcontestably  one  of  the  noblest 
spirits  of  our  age. 

PROP.  HUXLEY'S  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION. 

I  conceive  the  proper  course  to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  To  begin  with,  let  every  child  be 
instructed  in  those  general  views  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  for  which  we  have  no  exact 
English  name.  The  nearest  approximation  to  a  name  for  what  I  mean  which  we  possess  is 
**  physical  geography."  The  Germans  have  a  better — Erdkunde  (earth  knowledge — "ge- 
ology" in  its  etymological  sense),  that  is  to  say,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  what 
is  on  it,  in  it  and  about  it  If  any  one  who  has  had  experience  of  the  ways  of  young 
children  will  call  to  mind  tfaehr  questions,  he  will  find  that,  so  far  as  ^ey  can  be  put  into 
the  category,  they  come  under  the  head  of  Erdkunde,  The  child  asks:  What  is  the  moon, 
and  why  does  it  shine?  What  is  this  water,  and  where  does  it  run?  What  is  the  wind? 
What  makes  the  waves  in  the  sea?  Where  does  this  animal  live?  and  what  is  the  use  of 
this  plant?  And  if  not  snubbed  and  stunted  by  being  told  not  to  ask  foolish  questions, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  intellectual  craving  of  a  young  child,  nor  any  bounds  to  the  slow  but 
solid  accretion  of  knowledge  and  development  of  the  thinking  quiJity  in  this  way.  To  all 
such  questions,  answers  which  are  necessarily  incomplete,  but  true  as  far  as  they  go,  may 
be  given  by  any  teacher  whose  ideas  represent  real  knowledge,  and  not  mere  book  learning; 
and  a  panoramic  view  of  nature,  accompanied  by  a  strong  invasion  of  the  scientific  habit  of 
mind,  may  thus  be  placed  within  reach  of  every  child  of  nine  or  ten. 

After  this  preliminary  opening  of  the  eyes  to  the  great  spectacle  of  the  daily  progress,  of 
nature,  as  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child  grow,  and  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  use 
of  the  tools  of  knowledge — reading,  writing  and  elementary  arithmetk; — ^he  should  pass 
on  to  what  is  in  the  more  strict  sense  physical  science.  Now  tibiere  are  two  kinds  of  physical 
science ;  the  one  regards  form  and  the  relation  of  forms  to  one  another ;  the  other  deals 
with  causes  and  effects.  In  many  of  what  we  term  our  sciences  those  two  kinds  are  mixed 
together;  but  systematic  botany  is  a  pure  example  of  the  former  kind,  and  physics  of  the 
latter  kind  of  science.  Every  educational  advantage  which  training  in  physical  science  can 
give  is  obtainable  from  proper  study  of  these  two;  and  I  should  be  contented  for  the  present 
^  they,  added  to  our  Erdkunde,  furnished  the  whole  of  the  scientific  curriculum  of  schools. 


The  Exjuciner. — George  Ripley,  the  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune^  who  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  critic  in  this  countiy,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  a  west- 
em  writer.  Rev.  Edward  0.  Towne,  of  Chicago,  the  e<Utor  of  the  Examiner,  Mr.  Ripley 
says:  "An  admirable  feature  in  this  number  of  the  Examiner  is  the  copious  review  of  the 
literature  of  the  month.  Appreciative  in  tone,  largely  cathoUc  in  taste,  acutely  discrimin- 
ating in  its  critical  judgments,  but  tolerant  and  kindly  in  spirit,  it  betrays  a  literary  faculty 
and  scholarly  culture  which  would  have  given  distinction  to  the  writer  in  the  field  of 
elegant  letters." 
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Architbctvbb. — ^The  Art  Revieto  says:  "  A  good  authority  has  declared  that  there  is 
DO  longer  aiiy  pure  and  distinct  %ivle  of  architecture,  but  that  one  has  modified  or  improved 
upon  another  until  Egyptian,  Persian  and  Chinese,  Greek,  Roman,  Italian,  French,  German 
and  English,  have  all  run  together,  and  the  modern  style  thus  produced  is  no  style.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  regular  department  devoted  to  this  branch  of  art  in  all  our  Universities  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  it  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  substituted  in  our  city 
high-schools  for  something  less  practical  and  less  generally  useful.  Whatever  improves 
taste  improves  character.  The  builder  of  a  beautiful  house,  or  block  or  church,  by  so  much 
educates  a  public  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  elevates  and  blesses  all  who  behold  it,  while 
the  builder  of  an  ill-shaped,  and  awkwardly  contrived  pile  of  lumber  or  bricks  and  mortar, 
which  cannot  be  identified  by  the  beholder  without  the  accompanying  proverbial  sign  of 
'*  Thi»  u  a  kouse,^^  and  which  might  with  equal  propriety  be  taken  for  a  rii^  oe  a  hosi^tal, 
foe  a  brick-yard  or  the  barracks,  is  little  less  than  a  criminal  The  remedy  for  this  is  thor- 
oughly educated  Architects  who  will,  by  study,  and  travel,  and  experiment^  lully  qualify 
tiiemselves  for  this  profession,  and  then  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  building  committees 
and  contractors  to  employ  them  and  pay  them  a  fair  price  for  their  brains  and  time,  in 
preference  to  building  without  plans,  and  tearing  down  and  altering,  and  re-arranging,  and 
finally  accepting  a  rude  botch,  that  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  have  cost  much  more  than 
most  elaborate  **  plans  and  specifications  "  would  have  done,  besides  being  a  standing  re- 
proach to  the  society  fathering  the  abortion,  and  a  real  affliction  to  the  community  com- 
pelled to  tolerate  it"  

The  Hknaoerik  in  the  Blood. — A  distinguished  German  professor  recently  announced 
the  following,  which  illustrates  the  profundity  of  modern  science:  If  a  drop  of  human 
blood  was  placed  under  a  microscope  capable  of  magnifying  it  twenty  millions  of  times,  it 
would  show  all  kinds  of  animals  that  ever  existed  or  now  eirist  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
blood  of  a  healthy  person  the  animals  are  quiet;  in  that  of  a  sick  person  they  fight  From 
tills  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  man  has  within  him  the  elements  from  which  the  universe 
was  created.  He  further  says  that  if  a  dead  cat  was  flung  into  a  pond  of  water,  and  left 
there  to  decompose,  the  drops  of  water  would  show,  when  under  the  microscope,  all  the 
animals  belonging  to  the  cat  species. 


NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS. 

EXAMINATION   FOR   STATE   CERTIFICATES. 

We  are  desired  to  insert  the  following,  from  which  teachers  will  see  that  two  classes  of 
State  Certificates  are  provided  for.  It  is  hoped  this  policy  wilji  increase  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants.  The  examination  commences  Friday,  July  14,  at  10  A.  M.  Further  information, 
if  needed,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  State  Superintendent: 

The  committee  on  examination  of  teachers  for  State  Certific%tes,  met  at  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  Madison,  April  27,  1871.    Two  classes  of  certificates  were  ordered: 

A  certificate  of  the  first  class  shall  be  granted  to  each  person  who  shall  pass  a  thorough 
examination  in  Ortiiography,  Reading,  Penmanship,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  En- 
glish Grammar,  Modem  Geography  in  all  its  departments ;  History  of  the  United  States, 
Physkdogy,  A^bra,  Natural  Philoeophy,  Plain  Geometry  and  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  and  who  shall  also  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  English  Literature,  and  in 
the  Elemcntai7  Principles  of  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Geometry,  Political  Economy 
and  Mentol  Philosophy,  and  in  the  Constitution  of  tiie  United  States  and  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

A  certificate  of  the  second  class  shall  include  all  the  branches  required  for  the  first  class 
except  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Political  Economy.  Principals  of  High  Schools 
are  expected  to  pass  an  examination  lor  first  class. 

In  respect  to  time,  place  and  kind  of  school  taught,  the  declaration  of  the  appluiant  wil 
be  sufficient  As  regards  success  in  teaching,  written  testimonials  £x)m  employera  or  other 
competent  persons  will  be  required.  By  "tiiree  years"  teaching  is  meant  three  school 
years  of  nine  months  each.  Satisfactory  evidence  in  regard  to  time  taught,  jiuccess  and 
character  must  be  presented  before  any  person  can  be  admitted  to  examination,  and  should 
be  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent  by  the  candidate  at  any  early  date,  so  that  if  defective  du 
notice  may  be  given.  Any  one  whose  credentials  are  unsatisfactory  will  be  notified  of  the 
fucif  that  the  defect  may  be  remedied,  or  he  declared  ineligible.  The  necessary  stationeiy, 
kc,  wUl  be  imrmshed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  no  fee  will  be  charged  for  oertifi- 
oatee.  Bt  Ordeb  of  the  Committkkk. 
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BOOKS, 

pAOCfXEDiNGS  OP  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CoifVENTiow. — After  much  UDavoidftble  de- 
lay,  the  Publishing  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Convention  have  made  prepara- 
tion for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  in  Cleveland  in  August  last 
The  volume  will  contain  the  larger  part  of  the  papers  presented  before  the  convention,  and 
full  stenographic  reports  of  the  discussions  following  the  same.  Among  the  papers  are  the 
addresses  of  Presidents  John  Ogden,  of  the  Normal  Association,  and  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  the 
Teachers'  Association ;  report  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hojt,  Chsdrman  of  Committee  on  National  Uni- 
versity; report  of  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.,  on  "Course 
of  Study  for  Normal  Schools;"  paper  of  Eben  Tourjed,  Mus.  Doc.,  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  cf  Music,  entittled  "A  Plea  for  Vocal  Music  in  Public  Schools;"  paper  of  Su- 
perintendent £.  A-  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  on  "Primary  Instruction;"  paper  of  Miss  Delia  A. 
Lathrop^  Principal  of  Cincinnati  Normal  School,  on  "  The  Place  and  Value  of  Object  Les- 
sons ;"  paper  of  Superintendent  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St  Louis,  on  "  Text-Books ;"  and  of  Prof 
J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  111.,  on  "  Grammar  in  Common  Schools."  The  full  reports  of 
the  discussions  following  these  papers  will  give  to  this  volume  a  value  not  possessed  by  any 
previous  reports  of  the  Association,  or  ilideed  by  any  other  volume  of  the  kind  hitherto  pub- 
lished in  this  country. 

The  report  will  also  contain  the  addresses  of  Hon.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
South  CaroHna,  on  "Free  Common  Schools — ^What  they  can  do  for  a  State;"  of  Oen. 
Eaton,  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  "  The  Relation  of  the  National  Government  to 
Public  Education;"  and  of  Superintendent  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago, on  "  PhysicalCulture." 

It  is  expected  that  the  volume  will  be  ready  for  distribution  to  members  soon.  Those  not 
members  of  the  Convention  can  be  supplied  with  copies  at  $1.00  each,  by  forwarding  their 
address  and  money  to  S.  H.  White,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Publication,  Peoria,  Ulinois, 

Popular  Educational  Documents. — The  Western  Publishing  and  School  Furnishing 
Company,  at  St  Louis,  are  issuing  some  valuable  tracts  on  education,  of  which  we  have 
received  the  following:  "What  Shall  we  Study,"  and  "The  Theory  of  American  Educa- 
tion," by  Wii.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  St  Louis,  and  "  How  Not  to  Do 
It,"  by  Anna  C.  Brackett,  Principal  of  the  St  Louis  Normal  School.  The  reputation  of 
Mr.  Harris  as  an  ^ucator  commends  anything  from  his  pen  to  attention,  and  the  paper  by 
Miss  Brackett  touches  an  abuse  in  the  work  of  the  teachers  that  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, especially  in  priv.  te  institutions :  we  mean  that  kind  of  questioning  in  recitations 
wMch,  instead  of  stimulating  and  invigorating  the  mind,  benumbs  and  bedwarfs  it  Miss 
Brackett's  exposure  of  this  abuse  is  thorough  and  pungent  The  Second  Paper  by  Mr. 
Harris  was  read  before  the  National  Association  at  Cleveland,  last  summer.  The  tracts 
are  furnished  at  $8.00  a  hundred,  or  5  cents  a  piece  for  a  less  number. 

Thi  Alphabet  of  Orthcept.    By  Judson  Jones,  St  Paul:    Published  by  the  Press  Print- 
ing Company.    06  ppi,  16  ma 

Mr.  Jones,  as  a  {H^actical  teacher,  has,  like  many  other  teachers,  found  serious  defects  in 
the  common  method^  and  text  books  in  Orthoepy.  This  want  he  has  endeavored  to  supply, 
and  we  think  with  veiy  considerable  sueoess.  The  book,  we  see,  is  warmly  endorsed  by 
leading  educators  m  Minnesota,  including  Messrs  Folwell  and  Phelps,  Presidents  respect- 
ively of  the  State  University,  and  the  Winona  State  Normal  School.  If  we  knew  the  price 
of  &e  book  we  would  mention  it,  but  we  presume  twenty-five  oente  would  buy  it,  and  we 
recommend  teachers  to  try  it 

An  Interesting  Book. — ^Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakemann,  Taylor  k  Ca,  of  New  York,  have 
just  issued  a  History  of  the  Common  School  System  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  S.  S. 
Randall,  late  Superintendent  of  Education,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  m  one  large  octavo 
volume  of  600  pages.  It  is  elegantly  printed  and  substantially  bound,  and  illustrated  with 
six  full  page  engravings  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  Schools.    Price  $5.00. 

The  National  Songster,  and  The  National  School  Drama.    By  Asa  Fitz.    Boston: 

Published  by  D.  C.  Colesworthy,  66,  Cornhill. 

Two  little  books  that  will  suit  both  teachers  and  pupils;  the  former  in  the  way  of  sow, 
the  latter  in  the  way  of  dialogues,  songs,  plays,  gymnastic  exercises  and  pieces  for  decLa- 
mation. 

Chant  and  Htmn  Seryi<;x,  by  the  same  aatiior  and  pablishers,  is  well  adapted  for  tbe 
devotkxial  exerdaes  of  the  school-room. 
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TEXT  BOOKS  IN  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY.— HI. 

BY  PROP.  ALLEN,  OTATB  UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  minute  criticism  pf  the  various 
text-books  in  use ;  this  would  require  more  space  than  I  have  a  right 
to  occupy.  I  will  repeat  by  way  of  general  introduction,  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  all  of  them  have  merit,  and  may  be  used  with  good 
results.  My  aim  is  to  point  out  the  special  and  distinctive  merits  or 
defects  of  each,  and  the  kind  of  use  that  each  is  best  adapted  to.  For 
it  is  a  mischievous  fallacy  to  suppose  that  a  uniformity  of  text-books 
and  methods  is  desirable.  Every  teacher  of  individuality  of  character 
will  have  his  own  method ;  and  for  some  schools  one  book  will  be  best, 
for  another,  another.  The  qualities  to  be  desired  are,  as  already  re- 
marked: first  of  all,  arrangement;  next,  attractiveness  of  style — ^for 
the  principal  object  is  to  give  a  clear  outline  and  a  vivid  picture. 
The  prominence  given  to  important  events  is  of  less  consequence  in 
the  history  of  one's  own  country;  and  the  development  Idf  cause  and 
effect  belongs  rather  to  a  later  stage  of  instruction.  Still  a  book  that 
wholly  neglects  either  of  these,  is  not  a  good  school-book. 

It  should  bg  premised  further  that  most  of  these  authors  have  two  or 
three  books,  adapted  to  scholars  of  different  ages;  our  discussion  has 
reference  only  to  the  one  which  is  generally  middle  in  the  series — 
adapted  to  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  <y  fifteen.  For  younger  scholiLrs, 
Berard's  is  the  best  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  for  advanced  classes, 
Eliot's  takes  the  highest  rank,  and  next  to  that^  Willson's. 

S.  G.  Goodrich's  history,  like  all  Peter  Parley's  books,  has  the  merit 
of  being  entertaining.  This  is,  however,  its  only  merit.  The  arrange- 
ment is  as  bad  as  possible — short  chapters  which  have  no  connection 
hvl  that  of  sequence  in  time,  and  with  no  attempt  whatever  at  group- 
ing events.  ^ 

The  peculiar  feature  of  Seavey's  Goodrich  is  that  it  contains  two 
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sets  of  paragraphs,  in  two  sizes  of  type,  intended  for  different  grades 
of  students.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  plan,  but  the 
smaller  type  ought  to  contain  anecdotes,  animated  narration,  etc.,  so 
as  to  attract  the  interest  of  the  pupil.  Instead  of  this,  Jjoth  sets  of 
paragraphs  are  in  the  same  style,  and  adapted  to  the  same  purpose, 
that  is,  memoriter  recitation.  For  this  purpose,  the  book  is,  perhaps, 
better  adapted  than  any  other,  consisting  of  brief  sentences,  easy  to 
commit,  but  containing  far  too  many  names  and  dates.  Whoever  likes 
this  plan  of  teaching  history,  cannot  do  better  than  to  use  this  book; 
for  every  other  method  of  instruction  it  is  too  bare  and  dry — rather  a 
catalogue  of  events  than  a  history.  It  contains  very  good  chronological 
tables. 

Mr.  Willson's  book  is  a  careful  and  thorough  compilation,  and  shows, 
i  in  its  author,  a  higher  conception  of  what  such  a  book  should  be,  than 
.  is  usual.  For  instance,  it  is  the  only  one  that  scorns  printed  questions 
.  and  sensational  pictures.  It  is  rather  heavy  and  unattractive  in  style ; 
;  and  for  this  reason  the  large  Work  is  better  adapted  to  high  schools 
'  than  the  smaller  one  to  younger  classes. 

Mrs.  Willard's  style  is  agreeable,  and  her  book  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
for  the  general  reader.  She  is  too  discursive  and  fond  of  sentimental 
reflectioos ;  her  arrangement,  too,  is  very  artificial,  not  grouping  events, 
but  following  servilely  an  elaborate  chronological  division,  with  periods 
and  sub-periods,  so  that  it  is  nearly  as  bad  from  lack  of  judgment  as 
S.  G.  Goodrich's  from  total  inattention  to  this  point. 

All  Quackenbos'  books  are  skilfully  prepared  for  use  in  the  class 
room..  The  style  of  his  history  is  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  the 
arrangement  is  exceedingly  bad,  and  there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  maps 
and  plans. 

Jlr.  Anderson's  histories  are  marked  by  simplicity  of  style  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  treatment.  For  the  one  purpose  of  reciting  lessons, 
they  are  as  good  as  need  b^ ;  but  the  style  is  rather  cold,  and  they  need 
to  be  supplemented '  by  the  teacher.  The  illustrations  are  nearly  all 
serviceable,  and  there  are  good  plans  and  tables.  The  system  of  print- 
•.  ed  questions  is  carried  out  very  minutely — and  very  skilfully  for  those 
who  want  such  things.  Alto^etlier,  it  is  just  adapted  to  the  precise 
•  work  of  a  rigid  and  mechanical  school  system,  where  there  is  a  fixed 
amoimt  to  be  accomplished  in  a  fixed  time. 

The  fatal  defect  of  Lossing^s  history  is  a  lack  of  perspective — of 
light  and  shade.  It  is  crowded  with  incident,  and  very  valuable  as  a 
collection  ' of  facts.  The  illustrations,  too,  are  very  good;  but  the 
events  are  crowded  together  in  such  a  way  that  one  is  made  to  appear 
about  as  important  as  another. 
Scott's  history  is  the  only  one  which  has  a  really  and  unequivocally 
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good  arrangement ;  and  this  merit  is  so  great  that  it  would  counterbal- 
ance more  defects  than  it  has.  The  style  is  not  equal  to  Quackenb  os',  nor 
the  illu^trations  to  Lossing's ;  but  in  these  points,  too,  it  will  compare 
with  any  of  the  others. '  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  possesses  a  combination 
of  more  merits,  with  fewer  defects,  than  any  of  its  rivals. 

To  sum  up.  No  one  these  of  books  is  perfect,  but  any  one  of  them 
can  be  made  the  basis  of  good  work.  Eliot's  is  the  best  for  advanced 
college  classes.  Willard's  will  be  found  the  most  interesting  for  gen- 
eral readers;  Willson's  can  be  used  "to  good  advantage  in  high  schools 
and  academies ;  but  for  common  schools,  for  girls  and  boys  of  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  Scott's  is  decidedly  the  best.  In  point  of 
arrangement,  Scott  stands  first,  and  Anderson  second ;  the  worst  are 
S.  G.  Goodrich,  Quackenbos,  and  Willard.  In  style  of  narration, 
Quackenbos  is  best;  Scott  and  Anderson  rank  high  in  clearness  and 
dignity  of  .style,  Willard  and  S.  G.  Goodrich  in  animation  and 
picturesqueness. 


^■» 


SUCCESS  OF  PHONETIC  TEACHING. 

BY  HEIOIT  CBOUSE,  EAU  GALLE,  WIS. 

*'  What  is  the  use  of  teaching  children  to  read  the  American  Phonetic 
print  ? "  This  question  has  been  repeatedly  asked  during  the  pjtst 
dozen  years,  and  particularly  during  a  recent  term  of  school  taught  in 
a  very  humble  school  house  in  a  pioneer  homestead  settlement,  by  one 
who  is  very  humble  in  the  teachqr's  rank — very  inadequate,  both  in 
educational  attainments  and  natural  endowments,  of  a  very  lowly  social 
and  pecuniary  status,  accredited  with  possessing  a  moderate  love  for 
books  and  study,  and  an  unfeigned  aversion  for  the  imposing  mandates 
of  Fashionable  Formality.  For  the  benefit  of  these  enquirers,  and 
others  who  are  strangers  to  this  system,  I  wish  to  indite  the  following : 
Two  little  German-American  girls,  Phoneta  and  VEENALiA,*aged 
respectively  eight  and  seven  years,  at  the  beginning  of  last  winter's 
term  of  school  "^^ere  taught,  by  this  teacher,  the  American  Phonetic 
,  Alphabet  of  forty-three  letters,  having  no  acquaintance  whatever  with 
the  common  Roman-English  letters,  neither  their  written  nor  printed 
forms.  Now  these  little  girls,  despite  their  unpromising  teacher,  their 
poverty,  and  foreign  descent,  during  one  term  of  school,  of  which  they 
were  not  even  constant  attendants,  have  still  mastered  their  phonetio 
alphabet-,  the  American  Phonetic  Primer,  the  First  and  Second  Readers 
of  the  American  Phonetic  series ;  and  are  quite  proficient  readers  of 
every  lesson  in  Sanders'  Pictorial  Priiper,  which  they  have  learned 
without  any  special  instruction.  With  a  little  assistance  they  can  also 
read  many  of  the  reading  exercises  in  Sanders'  First  and  Second  Read- 
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ers,  after  having  heard  them  read  once  or  twice.  They  can  write  many 
of  the  written  forms  of  the  Phonietio  long*hand  script  letters,  quite 
all  the  script  letters  of  the  common  Roman-English,  with  which  they 
voluntarily  form  words,  names,  and  even  sentences.  Besides  these 
indications  of  progress,  I  must  mention  their  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Arithmetic.  Now,  this  testimony 
I  beg  privilege  to  give  in  favor  of  the  American  Phonetic  system. 
Who  can  surpass,  or  equal,  its  practical  usefulness  by  the  common  sys- 
tem ?  The  school  experience  of  these  two  little  Dutch-Yankee  girls 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  Thomas  Hill,  the 
distinguished  President  of  Antioch  College :  "The  stultifying  process 
of  learning  to  spell  must,  if  retained  at  all,  be  made  a  diversion  by 
rendering  the  phonetic  alphabet  so  familiar  that  the  common  spelling 
will  be  remembered  for  its  comicality."  To  ja  phonetic  scholar  words 
dressed  in  the  Roman-English  print  appear  intensely  novel,  and  he 
learns  intuitively  what  combination  of  Roman-English  letters  forms  a 
vowel,  consonant  or  a  dipthong  element  of  any  printed  word.  I  am 
sincerely  thankful  for  the  nutricious  mental  food  which  the  writings  of 
my  distinguished  friend  have  afforded  me.  Still  I  must  respectfully  and 
reverently  dissent  from  any  inference  as  to  the  existence  of  any  sup- 
posed need  to  "retain  this  stultifying  process  of  learning  to  spell." 
Instead  of  retaining  any  process  or  method  confessedly  stultifying,  we 
ought  not  only  to  abandon  it  ourselves,  but  even  do  our  utmost  to  con- 
vince otijsrs  of  its  stultifying  influence,  and  thus  encourage  them  to 
brave  all  opposition.  Teachers,  especially,  ought  to  evince  moral 
coinage,  that  indispensably  necessary  public  virtue,  by  abandoning 
erroneous  systems  and  adopting  others  more  in  accordance  with  correct 
principles  of  practical  education.  Teachers  should  not  be  deterred 
from  advocating  true  reform  because  it  is  strongly,  or  even  unitedly, 
opposed.  But  what  process  of  learning  to  spell  shall  we  adopt,  which 
shall  not  deserve  the  charge  of  being  stultifying?  Please  find  my 
answer  in  the  article  entitled,  "  Literal  Orthography  Practically 
Taught." 


^- » 


Teach  your  boys  some  useful  trade,  if  you  wish  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  penitentiary.  Give  them  something  to  do,  after  they  leave 
school — ^Something  in  which  they  will  be  interested.  The  mind  being 
occupied  with  those  things  which  are  right  and  proper,  will  be  less  sub- 
ject to  evil  influences. 


^■» 


No  Wise  Man  ever  wished  to  be  younger. — Dean  Swift. 
Sabcash  is  the  natural  language  of  the  devil. — Carlyk. 
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•  ARITHMETICAL   PROGRESSION. 


BY   L.  CAMPBELL. 


Any  series  of  numbers  in  continued  arithmetical  progression  may  be 
represented  by  a  series  of  right  lines  drawn  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides 
of  a  triangle  and  terminating  in  the  other  two  sides,  the  distance  be- 
tween any  two  consecutive  lines  being  the  same. 


A  D  E 

Through  the  triangle  ABC  draw  ND,  ME,  OT,  parallel  to  BC;  also 
draw  DP  parallel  to  AC.  Then  ND = MH = OS = CP.  Assume  DE = 
ET=1 ;  then  DT=:2.  The  triangles  DEH,  DTS  are  similar ;  therefore, 
DE  :  DT:  :EH  :  TS,  or  ^1  :  2:  :EH  :  TS;  conseqently  TS=2EH. 
Hence  OT-ME=ME-ND=EH,  which  shows  that  the  lines  ND, 
ME,  OT,  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  common  diflFercnpe  being 
EH. 

If  as  many  lines  be  drawn,  in  like  manner,  parallel  to  BC  as  there 
are  units  in  the  line  DB,  which  we  will  suppose  represents  a  whole 
number,  then  the  number  of  lines,  or  terms,  in  the  entire  series  includ- 
BC  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  units  in  DB  + 1.  This  may  be  seen 
by  simply  drawing  any  given  number  of  parallel  lines  and  then  count- 
ing the  intervening  spaces :  for  example,  if  we  draw  two  lines  there 
will  be  one  space,  three  lines  two  spaces,  four  lines  three  spaces,  and 
so  on,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  whatever  be  the  number  of  lines 
the  number  of  spaces  will  always  be  one  less.  Hence  if  ND  and  BC 
denote  the  extremes,  the  number  of  terms  less  one  is  indicated  by  DB. 
The  triangles  DEH,  DBP  being  similar,  DE  :  EH : :  DB  :  BP.  But 
BP=BC— ND,  since  ND=CP;  and  we  have  already  assumed  DE=1; 
therefore  1  :  EH:  :DB  :  BC— ND;  that  is,  1  :  the  common  difference 
:  :  the  number  of  terms  less  one  :  the  difference  of  the  extremes.  On 
this  principle  the  following  problems,  relating  to  numbers  in  arithmet- 
ical progression,  are  solved,  and  from  the  same  principle  the  well 
known  arithmetical  rules  are  deduced. 
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» 
Haying  giyen  the  first  term,  common  difference,  and  number  of  terms 

equal,  respectively,  to  26,  3  and  9,  to  find  the  last  term. 

Here  ND=26,  EH=3and  BD=9-1=8;  therefore  1  :  3::8  :  BC- 
26;  consequently  BC=26  +  3  x  8=50,  the  last  term.  When  the  series 
is  decreasing  BC=26,  and  in  this  case  we  have  1  :  3::8  :  26— ND, 
from  which  we  find  ND=26-3  x  8=2. 

Having  given  the  extremes  4  and  103,  and  the  number  of  terms  34, 
to  find  the  common  difference. 

Here  BC--ND  =  103-4=99,  and  DB=34-1=33;  consequently, 
1  :  EH::  33  :  99;  hence  EH=3,  the  common  difference. 

Given  the  extremes  16  and  72,  and  the  common  difference  4,  to*find 
the  number  of.  terms. 

1  :  4::DB  :  72-16  .-.  DB= 14  and  DB  + 1=15,  the  numl)er  of  terms. 

The  lines  ND,  ME,  OT,  etc.,  which  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  paral- 
lel to  BC,  form  with  the  sides  of  the  triangle  a  series  of ^  trapezoids ; 
these  trapezoids  are  in  arithmetical  progression ;  and  the  siun  of  all  the 
terms  included  between  the  lines  ND  and  BC  is  equal  to  the  surface 
of  the  trapezoid  DNBC;  and  when  AD=DE  the  sum  of  the  series 
(the  triangle  AND  being  the  first  term)  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the 
triangle  ABC.  The  sum  of  any  arithmetical  series  may  therefore  be 
represented  by  the  surface  of  a  trapezoid,  a  triangle  being  regarded  as 
a  trapezoid  in  whichone  of  the  parallel  sides =0. 

— ; ♦--♦^ 

NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

1.  Be  pleasant.     It  is  never  necessary  to  frown  or  scold. 

2.  Be  lively.  The  true  teacher  will  seldom  seat  himself  before  a 
class. 

3.  Be  original.  Never  depend  upon-  your  book.  If  you  cannot 
conduct  the  recitation  without  a  book,  you  have  given  too  long  a  lesson. 

4.  Be  reasonable.  .  Don't  assign  a  lesson  so  long  that  you  will  your- 
self be  hardly  able  to  prepare  it. 

6.  Be  prepared.  Always  mark  out  in  your  own  mind  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  class  at  their  next  recitation. 

6.  Be  not  too  talkative.  Any  fool  can  lecture  and  interest  children 
with  wonderful  facts ;  but  it  takes  a  wise,  piatient,  and  hopeful  person 
to  draw  those  facts  from  the  pupils. 

7."  Be  sympathetic.  •  Come  down  to  the  apprehension  of  your 
pupils.  Remember  what  is  curious  and  interesting  to  you  is  beyond 
their  understanding.  What  are  axioms  to  you  are  difficult  propositions 
to  them. 

8.  Be  patient.  •  Let  the  smart  ones  take  care  of  themselves.  Give 
your  energies,  your  ingenuity  and  your  smiles  to  the  stupid  ones. 
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LrTERAL  ORTHOGRAPHY,  PRACTICALLY  TAUGHT. 

BT  HENRT  CROUBE,  £AT7  GALLB,  WISCOKBIN.  . 

•  ' 

How  can  we  teach  our  children  to  spell  the  common  Roman-English 
print  without  making  the  process  of  learning  produce  a  stultifying  in* 
fluence  on  their  educational  progress?  This  question,  suggested  by 
the  writings,  of  a  distinguished  educator,  I  will  try  to  answer  by  di- 
recting attention  to  the  literal  meaning  of  tfre  word  orthography — by 
colloquial  usage  only  a  more  scholarly  term  for  spelling.  We  are  in- 
structed by  Noah  Webster  that  orthography  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  meaning  "  right  writing'."  Now,  if  spelling  means  right 
or  correct  writing,  then  why  not  ei^emplify  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  teach  the  art  of  spelling  by  writing?  How  can  we  teo/ch 
correct  loriting  unless  we  write  correctly,  or  at  least  try  to  torite  t 
Orthography  [right  writing]  is  professedly  taught  to  thousands  of 
scholars  in  our  common  schools,  without  ever  once  touching  or  looking 
at  a  pen  or  pencil.  What !  teach  the  art  of  writing  correctly  by  merely 
telling  oyer  the  awkward  names  of  the  letters  of  the  words?  Indeed, 
what  a  gross  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  language !  Now,  then, 
fellow  teachers,  let  us  learn  and  teach  right-writing  [orthography  or 
spelling]  by  pen  or  pencil,  as  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  requires 
we  should  do;  then  ''  the  stultifying  influence  of  learning  to  spell " 
will  be  avoided.  Learning  to  spell  with  the  pen  or  pencil  is  a  diver- 
\8ion  enthusiastically  courted  by  all  learners.  It  is  objected  that  a  per- 
son cannot  be  taught  orthography  [right  writing]  until  he  has  master- 
ed the  written,  or  scrip  formp  of  the  letters.  As  well  object  that  a 
person  cannot  swim  until  he  can  sustain  his  body  on  the  surface  of  the 
water !  A  child  who  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school  is  old  enough  to 
hold  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  if  he  does  not  know  the  scrip  forms  of  the 
letters  he  should  be  taught  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  to  make  the  ac- 
quirement an  easy  and  pleasant  task,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  form 
words  as  soon  as  two  or  three  letters  can  be  written.  By  this  method 
the  whole  alphabet  will  be  learned  without  engendering  that  prevalent 
listlessness,  that  popular  hatred  and  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  written 
language.  After  having  learned  the  alphabet  by  this  method,  the 
learner  should  be  led  to  copy  his  reading  exercises,  substituting  the 
written  for  the  printed  letters.  For  scholars  sufficiently  advanced,  it 
is  a  useful  orthographic  exercise  to  have  the  teacher  read  once  or  twice 
some  interesting  narrative,  and  require  them  to  write  on  slates  as  much 
as  they  have  remembered.  Of  course  the  teacher  should  point  out 
any  orthographic  error  which  the  learner  may  have  made,  and  insist 
on  its  being  corrected  before  it  is  passed  by,  otherwise  the  erroneous 
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configuration  of  the  word  will  be  left  impressed  upon  the  learner's 
mind,  and  the  primary  object  of  orthography  [right  writing]  will  be 
lost.  Experience  as  a  learner  and  teacher  during  the  past  thirty  years 
convinces  me  that  any  learner's  educational  progress  is  signally  retard-- 
ed  by  puzzling  his  mind  with  the  incongruity,  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence existing  between  the  awkward  names  and  the  component  sounds 
of  the  letters  cf  words,  and  that  he  should  hear  only  the  sounds  of 
which  words  are  composed,  until  the  written  forms  of  words  are  as  fa- 
miliar to  his  eyes  as  the  Spoken  sounds  are  to  his  ears.  This  sound 
exercise  should  constitute  the  only  drill  in  oral  spelling;  his  drill  on. 
the  names  of  letters  should  be  confiiied  es;clusively  to  literal  orthog- 
raphy. 

♦--* 

REVOLUTION.* 

BY  J.  E.  BURTON,  GENEYA. 

I  We  are  rapidly  approaching  a  new  era;  it  will  be  glorious  in  its  na- 
ture, for  it  will  be  the  people's  era,  and  that  is  but  another  name  for 
the  "  Golden  Era?'*  In  this  the  grandest  and  sublimest  of  all  of  earth's 
revolutions  America  stands  foremost ;  the  world  watches  with  anxious 
solicitude  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  That  selfish,  fickle  Frenchman — 
Talleyrand,  once  said  to  Bonaparte,  ".the  United  States  is  a  giant  with- 
out bones."  Bjftt  like  your  hot  blooded  haughty  nation  which  has  just 
learned  a  life  lesson  from  .Prussia,  you  were  mistaken,  yes  Talleyrand, 
you  were  mistaken.  The  United  States  is  a  giant  with  bones*  Its 
backbone  extends  to  hundred  harbored  Maine,  to  the  Pacific  shore 
whose  sands  are  gold  ana  whose  sea  foam  •  is  amber ;  it  has  iron  ribs 
reaching  off  in  all  in  directions;  it  has  two  giant  arms,  one  the  Rocky 
and  Sierra  Nevada,  with  their  treasures  of  iron  and  gold,  the  other 
the  Alleghany  and  Coast  Range,  with  their  exhaustless  mines  of  iron 
and  coal,  and  ite  giant  hand  has  silent  hold  on  Canada,  ready  to 
close  its  grip  when  the  proper  time  shall  come.  It  has  great  Veins  and 
arteries  which  throb  in  our  navigable  rivers  and  chains  of  lakes ;  it  has 
a  strong  nervous  system  too  and  its  myriad  little  nerves  pulsate  to  tele- 
graphic touch,  honor  to  Morse,  and  the  lighting  rod  throbs  glory  to 
Franklin.  Lastly,  it  has  a  heart  which  throws  out  with  vital  force  the 
life-blood  of  the  whole  giant.  Its  life-blood  is  the  free  school  and  its 
legion  of  progressive  teachers  and  officers. 

"  The  American  scholar  is  America's  hope."  This  is  the  people's  cen- 
tury, the  people's  age,  the  age  of  progress,  the  age  of  'thought,  the  age 
of  invention,  the  age  of  comfort,  of  Pullman  palace  cars,  of  ocean  t«le- 

*From  an  Addiera  delivered  before  the  Walworth  County  Teachers'  Aseociation,  Blkhom,  Wis-i 
Harch  18^  1871. 
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graphs  and  continent  spanning  railroads.  But  "  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  a^e,"  as  Gregory  says,  "  is  the  great  national  system  of  public  in- 
struction." The  free  school  is  the  noblest  compliment  the  human  mind 
ever  paid  to  its  own  essential  worth  and  greatness,  for  it  vindicates  the 
rights  of  the  intellect  and  acts  with  magic  power  power  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mankind.  I  for  one  rejoice  that  I  have  to  bear  a  part  in 
this  great  intellectual  revolution.  I  rejoice  that  I  live  where  are  no 
royal  roads  to  distinction  and  true  greatness,  save  those  which  a  strong 
arm,  a  clear  brain  and  honest  heart  have  made  royal,  and  where  there 
are  no  aristocratic  lines  in  society  to  debar  you  and  me  from  becoming 
Princes,  yea,  Kings  and  Queens  in  the  realms  of  noblest  manhood  and 
purest  womanhood. '  To  instil  this  in  the  mind  pf  the  American  child 
is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  American  teacher. 

But  notwithstanding  our  flattering  prospects  there  are  some  fearful 
and  terrible  dangers  in  the  way.  During  the  past  half  century,  7,448- 
925  foreigners  have  landed  upon  our  shores  with  various  superstitions 
in  both  civil  and  religious  matters ;  one  fifth  of  our  populatidh  to-day 
is  of  foreign  element  •  and  .still  they  come.  In  many  of  our  southern 
states  exists  an  ignorant  belief  in  the  right  of  human  slavery  and  an 
.imconquerable  hatred  to  the  principles  of  progress.  Much  of  our  leg- 
islation is  rotten  to  the  core.  Crime  and  gambling  has  become  a  pro- 
fession, and  there  are  many  other  dangers  which  time  forbids  my  men- 
tioning ;  but  the  main  question  is,  how  shall  this  tide  of  ignorance  and 
crime  be  baffled?  To  whom  does  our  country  look  for  aid,  to  her  war- 
riors, to  her  statesmen,  to  her  gospel  ministers,  to  her  public  speakers 
and  lecturers,  to  her  newspaper  editors,  or  does  the  main  work  fall  up- 
on the  educators? 

I  would  not  be  ungenerous.  I  believe  the  minister  of  truth  wiU  do  a 
noble  part;  the  warrior  will  defend  if  the  dreaded  war  cry  should  ever  be 
heard  again*;  the  statesman  will  legislate  in  needed  and  we  hope  right- 
eous laws ;  the  mechanic  will  add  to  our  comforts ;  the  public  speaker 
will  help  mould  public  opinion ;  the  4,500  newspapers  will  do  their  full 
share  in  enlightening,  though  all  will  not  elevate ;  but  candidly  does 
not  the  actual  work  fall  upon  the  disciplined,  organized  legion  of  edu- 
cators? Posterity  will  render  a  truthful  verdict.  If  these  tru^s  had 
been  recognized  and  heeded  by  the  once  dreaded  and  heroic  France  the 
Prussian  star  of  victorious  peace  would  not  shine  so  brightly  over 
Berlin  to-day,  and  the  blackness  and  gloom  which  enshrouds  defeated 
and  humiliated  France  would  be  lifted  and  somewhat  dispelled  by  the 
sunlight  of  intelligence  and  reason.  If  these  truths  had  been  fuUy 
taught  and  obeyed  in  both  sections  of  our  country  the  grave-grass 
would  not  now  be  growing  over  the  sepulchers  of  300,000  "  boys  in 
blue  ^'  who  sleep  to-day  in  bloody  shrouds  among  rebellion's  cemete- 
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ries,  neither  would  the  grave-grass  quiver  upon  the  tombs  of  250,000 
brave  who  slumber  in  their  uniforms  of  gray,  whose  valor  we  admire 
but  whose  memories  we  cannot  embalm. 

The  teacher's  mission  is  sublime,  the  true  teacher's  duties  are  moral, 
God-like.  I  am  glad  the  standard  is  high  and  likely  to  be  higher. 
Higher  qualifications  are  demanded  of  a  teacher  than  those  of  an  as- 
semblyman, a  congressman,  a  governor,  or  even  a  president.  For  a 
a  teacher  must  be  moral  and  intelligent  to  be  licensed.  A  teacher 
should  be  patriotic,  enthusiastic,  magnanimous,  temperate,  progressive 
to  be  successful.  I  have  been  reading  some,  from  different  state  and 
city  reports,  of  school  development,  and  I  recognize  among  the  import- 
ant movements  in  this  revolution  of  schools : 

The  establishing  of  Normal  universities  all  through  the  land,  where- 
by teachers  can  all  be  trained  alike  and  therefore  teach  alike,  and  have 
the  American  children  grow  up  harmonious  in  sentiment.  Normals 
are  to  the  teacher  what  West  Point  and  Annapolis  are  to  the  soldier 
and  sailor.  The  Regents'  oversight,  ever  guarding  and  ever  ready  to 
aid  the  progress  of  the  work.  State  certificates,  urging  the  teacher  to 
higher  branches  and  higher  plains  of  thought  and  contemplation. 
General  grading  of  schools  that  all  f may  find  their  level,  and  not  for 
years  battle  and  struggle  against  the  current.  Larger  and  better  school 
houses,  that  pupils,  parents,  teachers  and  citizens  will  refer  to  with 
true  and  proper  pride.  Briefer  and  better  arrangements  in  our  text- 
books, especially  in  other  departments  than  mathematics,  and  above 
all,  thanks  to  Calvin  Townsend  for  unfolding  to  the  coming  millions  the 
plain  fundamental  laws  of  our  constitution,  making  all  who  study  it 
better  citizens.  Teachers'  institutes  and  conventions  whereby  we  can 
mingle  and  exchange  our  plans  and  ideas,  each  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
a)l  the  experience  of  the  other  and  all  receive  encouragement  for  their 
future  work.  "  Contrast  and  variety  are  the  essence  of  life."  Ten- 
dency of  the  age  to  retain  in  the  work  the  best  talent  of  the  country 
by  paying  better  wages  and  recognizing  and  properly  appreciating 
merit.  The  growing  tendency  to  recognize  and  employ  ability  and 
talent  regardless  of  sex.  Growing  dislike  toward  whipping  the  body 
for  wl^at  the  mind  or  conscience  does,  and  the  increasing  favor  of  gov- 
erning by  pleasant  words,  yankee  ingenuity  and  moral  suasion,  though  I 
still  believe  the  whip  will,  be  kept  in  the  back  drawer,  as  a  sort  of 
minute  man,  as  there  is  occasionally  an  American  boy  even,  who  can 
best  be  persuaded  in  that  way.  Care  on  the  part  of  boards  and  teach- 
ers to  provide  better  ventilation  for  the  child  and  look  more  earnestly 
to  his  health,  for  a  living  genius  in  a  dying  body  is  not  to  be  admired. 

But  to  enumerate  the  wise  changes  in  our  school  system  would  be  to 
write  a  volume,  and  I  will  close  where  I  am,  believing  all  in  the  .work 
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know  as  well  as  I  do  of  the  requisitions,  th^  trials  and  vexations,  the 
hopes  and  pleasures,  the  shades  and  the  shadows,  the  grandeur  and 
moral  dignity  as  well  as  the  final  triumph  of  the  teacher's  mission. 
My  boyhood  dreams  always  pictured  my  future  life  in  one  of  two 
spheres,  either  a  fearless,  roving,  observing  sailpr,  or  a  lawyer  with 
eloquence  and  power  as  an  advocate  sufficient  to  carry  the  stoniest 
hearted  jury  that  ever  sat.  But  through  an  unseen  influence  I  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Sullivan  St.  Free  School,  in  the  village  of  Caz- 
enovia,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  end  of  my  twenty  weeks  term 
received  a  sort  of  baptism  for  the  work.  I  have  fully  decided  to  give 
some  of  the  best,  at  least  most  vigorous  years  of  my  life  to  it,  feeling 
and  b'ilieving  in  my  utmost  heart  that  no  nobler  calling  engages,  the 
attention  of  man,  or  developes  the  soul  of  a  true  Christian,  than  the 
calling  to  this  work,  and  I  have  tried  to  adopt  what  I  firmly  believe 
the  duty  of  each  person  upon  entering  this  profession.  I  refer  to  the 
spirit  which  says,  while  it  guides,  "  consbceatb,  educate,  elbvatb." 
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TEACHERS'  UNIONS. 

[Sometof  the  "  live  "  and  leading  teachers  of  Waukesha  county  have  associated 
themselves  for  mutual  improvement  and  benefit  in  the  manner  Indicated  below. 
We  regard  it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Something  more  than  the  loose  and 
transitory  form  of  an  ordinary  teachers'  association  is  needed  to  give  due  efficiency 
to  such  organizations.  The  constitution  printed  below  is  the  work,  we  presume;  of 
Mr.  I.  N.  Stewart,  who  has  ^forwarded  us  a  copy.  It  may  be  that  it  would  not  be 
suited  to  all  localities,  but  it  will  repay  examination. — Eds.  Jour.  Ed.] 

To  give  mutual  aid  and  support^  to  improve  in  our  profession,  and  to 
further  the  cause  of  education,  we  do  establish  this 

TEACHBBS'  UNION. 

Article  I.  Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Union  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  perform  the 
duties  usual  to  those  offices,  and  such  other  special  duties  as  may  be 
herein'  specified. 

Section  2.  These  officers,  with  three  members  elected  by  the  Union, 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee,  which  shall  transact  the 
general  business  of  the  Union  as  may  be  directed  by  vote  at  any  meet- 
ing thereof.  They  shall  call  all  meetings,  and  look  after  all  interests 
of  the  Union, 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  at  least  two  meetings  of  the  Union  during 
each  year,  one  of  which  shall  take  place  in  the  fall,  and  shall  be  called 
the  Ann«al  Meeting. 

Section  4.  The  officers  named  in  this  article  shall  hold  for  one  year, 
and  sbaH  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting* 
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Abticlk  II.  Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  membership 
who  has  .not  at  least  a  fair  third  grade  certificate,  and  who  has  not 
taught  at  least  four  months  with  good  success ;  the  Union  being  the 
judge.  The  object  being  not  to  secure  every  teacher  but  the  best 
teaching  force  as  members. 

Section  2.  Applicants  for  membership  who  have  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  section  one,  may  be  put  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  or  a  special  committee  for  that  purpose,  who 
shall,  by  visiting  the  school  and  inquiry,  learn  the  fitness  of  the  appli- 
cant and  report  thereon.  •   * 

Section  3.  A  two-third  vote  by  ballot  shall  be  requisite  to  admit  a 
member.  But  an  applicant  may  be  received  under  inspection  by  a  ma- 
jority vote. 

Section  4.  Members  shall  be  balloted  for  and  admitted  only  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Section  5.  Elach  person,  before  being  admitted  to  membership,  and 
after  his  election,  shall  publicly  give  affirmative  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing pledges,  read  to  him  by  the  President : 

You  pledge  yourself  to  promote  the  follovAng  ends  to  the  best  of  your 
abUUy:  ^ 

1st.  To  attend  all  annual  meetings,  sickness  and  absence  from  the 
county  excepted.  This  being  of  first  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
Union. 

2d.  To  use  your  best  endeavors  to  attend  all  other  meetings  of  the 
Union. 

3d.  To  carry  out,  as  far  as  possible,  any  general  plans  of  teaching,  or 
grading,  or  experiments,  as  directed  by  the  Union,  and  report  thereon 
as,  and  when,  directed. 

4th.  As  far  as  convenient  to  aid  the  members  in  obtaining  books  or 
apparatus  useful  to  our  profession  at  lowest  possible  rates,  by  clubbing 
or  combining. 

5th.  To  aid  and  assist  each  other  to  good  positions;  to  endeavor  to 
have  one  member  succeed  another  when  change  is  unavoidable,  to  the 
intent  that  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  Union  may  bfe  carried  out  to 
results. 

6th.  And  finally  you  promise  without  fear,  favor  or  partisan  bias,  to  use 
your  whole  personal  influence  to  secure  the  advancement  of  the  objects 
sought  by  this  association,  and  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Union  its- 
self. 

Section  6.  When  a  member  shall  not  have  taught  for  the  space  of 
two  years,  he  shall  become  an  honorary  member.  But  this  shall  not 
prevent  his  hol4ing  office,  provided  a  majority  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  actual  teachers. 

iSeclton  7.  A  member  may  withdraw  from  the  Union  at  his  request, 
but  he  shall  not  again  be  eligible  to  membership  except  by  unanimous 
vote. 
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fSection  8.  A  member  may  be  expelled  by  a  two-third  ballot,  for  any 
willful  neglect  of  his  pledges  to  this  Union,  or  for  conduct  unbecom- 
ing a  teacher.     But  he  shall  have  a  hearing  if  he  demand  it. 

Section  9.  Others  than  members  may  be  invited  to  take  part  in  any 
public  Institute  or  meeting  of  tlje  Union ;  but  shall  have  no  part  in  the 
business  meetings  of  the  same. 

Aeticlb  ni.  Section  1.  A  majority  may  tax  the  members  not  to 
exceed  one  dollar  each  in  any  one  year,  to  carry  out  any  design  proper 
to  this  Union.  A  two-third  vote,  may  tax  not  to  exceed  three  dollars, 
and  a  seven-eighths'  vote,  not  to  exceed  five  dollars,  in  a  like  manner 
and  for  like  purposes. 

Section  2.  '  If  similar  Unions  shall  be  established  in  other  counties, 
this  Union  and  its  members  shall  fraternize ;  and,  if  deemed  for  the 
general  good,  shall  send  delegates  to  a  council  of  Unions. 

Section  3.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-third  vote 
at  any  annual  meeting.  By-laws  may  be  made  or  amended  by  a  majority 
at  any  meeting. 

Section  4.  So  far  as  practicable,  the  business  of  this  Union  shall  be 
done  in  accordance  with  parliamentary  law. 

Abtiglu.  IV.  Members  are  expected  to  treat  each  other  courteously, 
to  give  each  other  ready  assistance  in  our  profession,  to  avoid  all  smaU 
vices,  to  be  earnest  in  the  work  before  them,  and  so  to- conduct  them- 
selves in  all  places  as  to  ennoble  our  calling,  improve  our  condition, 
and  to  gain  the  re%pect  of  our  fellow  teachers,  and  the  confidence  of  the 

people. 

^,*^ 

SirPERFLUOirs  Teachers. — ^Why  is  it  that  so  many  yotmg  ladies  are 
school  teachers?  Is  it  because  tTiey  think  it  their  vocation,  or  duty,  or 
^because  they  think  there  is  nothing  else  to  do?  By  all  means  the 
latter. 

Ask  any  girl  who  intends^to  earn  her  own  living,  what  she  is  going 
to  do,  and  ten  to  one  she  will  say,  "  I  guess  I'll  .be  a  teacher ;  its  eafiy 

« 

work  generally,  and  about  the  only  thing  a  girl  can  do."  Now  what 
kind  of  a  teacher  will  she  make  ?  She  will  take  no  interest  in  the 
scholars  further  than  she  is  actually  obliged  to ;  and  if  she  is  offered  a 
pleasanter  jflace,  or  higher  wages,  she  will  leave  without  caring  a 
particle.  Such  a  person  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  school ;  she 
does  more  harm  than  good.  The  country,  is  just  flooded  with  such 
teachers.  They  generally  hold  third  grade  certificates,  but  often  get 
positions  in  preference  to  real  teachers  (who  teach  because  they  think 
they  ought  to),  through  the  influence  of  some  friend  of  high  standing 
in  society ;  while  those  more  deserving  are  left  out  in  the  cold,  merely 
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because  they  have  no  influential  relation  or  friend.  The  only  remedy 
I  see  for  this  is  to  let  none  but  Normal  School,  or  some  other  good 
school  graduates  teach,  and  to  have  all  the  former  hold  certificates  be- 
fore they  enter.  Perhaps  so  many  would  not  wish  to  teach,  but  would 
find  that  there  is  something  else  for  girls  to  do. — Selected. 


^■» 


A  TEACHER'S  EVENING  PRAYER. 

Father  let  me  come  to  Thee 

With  the  closing  day. 
Mind  and  body  both  are  weary, 
Give  me  rest  I  pray — 
That  sweet  rest  the  loved  ones  know 
Who  walk  with  Thee  here  below. 

All  day  long  I've  been  surrounded 

By  the  young  and  gay; 
Onward  I  have  tried  to  lead  them 
In  the  pleasant  way; 
Where  fair  flowers  of  Virtue  blow, 
Where  the  fruits  of  knowledge  grow. 

But,  alas!  I'm  weak  and  wayworn, 

Oft  aside  I  turn; 
Many  are  the  bitter  lessons 
I'm  compelled  to  learn,. 
When  meek  Patience  hides  her  face, 
And  to  Passion  yields  her  place.        4 

Sorrow  ofttimes  clasps  my  hand 

With  the  morning's  light; 
Walking  ever  at  my  side 
Till  the  dark'aing  night,— 
Telling  me  my  standard  high 
I  tliTough  weakness  come  not  nigh. 

Father,  pardon  my  shortcomings,     * 
Be  my  staff  and  stay, 
«  Give  me  of  the  heavenly  manna, 
Feed  me  day  by  day. 
Let  Thy  presence  witli  me  bide. 
Thou  alone  my  steps  can  guide. 

Throw  the  mantle  of  Thy  love  • 

Round  my  cherished  band — 

Teacher,  scholars,  one  and  all, 

Take  us  by  the  hand. 
While  I  lead  them,  lead  Thou  me, 
Father,  Guide,  and  Teacher  bel 


I 
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SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT.  % 

\|         BY  R.  D.  CARROLL,  MONROE. 

The  teacher  is  the  soul  of  his  instruction.  A  method  or  system 
however  wise,  is,  of  itself,  but  a  pulseless  mechanism.  What  the 
character  of  its  results  will  be,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  life 
breathed  into  it  by  him  who  uses  it.  Hence  it  is  that  the  same  system 
administered  by  different  persons  may  be  followed  by  directly  opposite 
results.  The  very  presence  of  a  scholarly,  clear-minded  teacher 
quickens  the  mental  life  of  a  school,  imparting  a  new  joy  to  study,  and 
an  increased  energy  to  thought.  His  intellectual  resources  constitute 
a  sort  of  mental  battery,  which,  at  every  point  of  contact  with  the 
pupil's  mind,  thrills  it  with  a  thought'-imparting  stimulus.  What  an 
inspiration  to  the  poor  brains  that  text  books  torment,  is  the  advent 
of  a  teacher  whose  face,  voice  and  manner  are  all  articulate  with  the. 
outflow  of  a  surcharged  mind  and  heart.  What  a  vitalizing  spirit 
pulsates  through  all  his  formulas  and  methods !  On  the  contrary,  no 
fogbank  is  denser  than  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  a  school  pre- 
sided over  by  an  indolent,  indifferent  lesson-grindery  who  doles  out 
dreary  pages  by  turning  the  crank  of  mechanical  routine. 

It  is  time  the  folly  of  substituting  dry  formulas  and  method!s  for 
vital  teaching  was  abandoned  in  all  our  schools.  Instruction  cannot 
be  successfully  imparted  by  operatives  following  prescribed  orders  and 
methods.  The  teacher  must  be  an  artist^  breathing  into  his  work  his 
own  inspiration,  and  realizing  therein  his  own  sublime  conceptions. 
The  true  teacher  abhors  a  pulseless  routine  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 

Therefore,  in  determining  the  merits  of  any  system  of  government 
for  the  school- room,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  inner  character  and 
resources  of  him  who  administers  it;  for  while  one  will  succeed, 
another  may  adopt  the  same  measures  and  fail,  simply  because  he  is 
deficient  in  executive  ability.  In  short,  the  teacher  is  the  potency  of 
his  own  measures.  If  he  is  weak,  they  will  be  impotent.  If  he  is 
strong  in  personal  resources,  they  will  be  potent.  Above,  beneath 
and  through  all  his  methods  and  measures,  runs  the  vitalizing  influence 
of  his  own  personal  character — the  power,  not  simply  of  his  outward 
presence  but  of  his  inner  nature  also.  In  other  words,  from  the  heart 
of  the  teacher  go  out  and  surround  every  heart  under  his  charge,  spirit 
wires,  through  which  his  inner  life  sends  out  its  own  vital  currents. 
If  these  currents  are  feeble,  are  destitute  of  magnetic  power,  his  con- 
trol will  be  weak  unless  sustained  by  outward  force  and  appliances. 

And  here  I  wish  to  state  thsX  physical  force  is  rarely  necessary  in  the 
maintenance  of  order.    Indeed  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  element  of 
$J— [Vol.  I..— No.  7."| 
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good  governi^nt.  The  authority  that  commaDds  respect  only  because 
physical  p^in  or  the  denial  of  inherent  rights  is  certain  to  follow  any 
manifestations  of  disrespect,  is  an  authority  whose  existence  should 
not  be  tolerated  a  moment  longer  than  it  can  be  overthrown.  True 
obedience  is  not  a  plant  that  flourishes  in  the  barren  soil  of  slavish 
fear. 

So  when  a  teacher  finds  that  he  is  unable  to  succeed  without  fre- 
quently resorting  to  physical  violence,  he  should  abandon  the  profes- 
sion at  once,  for  he  may  rest  assured  that  complete  success  will  never 
crown  his  efforts. 

Thorough  scholarship  is  the  first  element  of  good  government.  The 
moment  your  pupils  begin  to  doubt  your  ability,  you  begin  to  lose 
your  influence  over  them.  A  teacher  should  never  appear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  class  without  thorough  preparation ;  without  being  com- 
pletely imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  work,  nor  without  breathing  an 
energizing  influence  into  the  exercise.  Do  not  cling  tenaciously  to 
your  text-books,  but  throw  them  aside  and  convince  your  class  that 
you  are  master  of  the  subject.  No  matter  how  frequ'intly  you  have 
gone  over  the  same  lesson,  or  how  often  you  have  explained  the  same 
subject,  or  elucidated  the  same  difliculty,  study  it  again  before  meeting 
your  class ;  you  will  teach  all  the  better  for  it,  and  control  with  far  less 
difficulty.  Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  best  of  text  books 
are  only  designed  to  be  provocative  of  mental  develgpment;  simply  to 
suggest  ideas  which  shall  set  in  motion  the  whole  train  of  intellectual 
machinery. 

The  second  element  of  good  government  is  "  skill  in  imparting 
knowledge."  Confusion  is  the  result  of  disinterestedness,  and  where 
confusion  is  there  is  every  evil  at  work.  When  we  are  interested  in 
what  another  is  saying,  we  manifest  that  interest  by  close  attention. 
It  may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom,  that  a  listless  audience  is  always  a 
uninterested  audience.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  the  school- 
room. If  the  teacher  has  skill  in  imparting  knowledge ;  if  he  can  so 
simplify  and  classify  the  subject  matter  under  discussion  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  comprehension  of  his  pupils,  he  will  secure  their  attention, 
and  when  that  is  accomplished  the  school  will  discipline  itself  without 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  who  fails  to  inter- 
est his  pupils  will  invariably  fail  to  govern  them.  But  in  order  to  se- 
cure interest,  we  must  be  interested.  We  must  impart  to  their  hearts 
and  minds  a  little  of  the  fire  that  bums  in  our  own.  This  the  mere 
"  lesson  hearer "  cannot  do,  and  the  class  retires  from  the  recitation 
disgusted  with  the  teacher  and  text-book,  and  poorer  in  ideas  than  be- 
fore. Now,  if  the  members  of  that  class  become  restless  and  noisy, 
who  is  to  blame?  If  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted,  who  should  receive  it? 
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The  third  element  is  love — love  for  those  under  your  care,  and  love 
for  your  work.  This  is  the  secret  influence, — the  magic  wand  that  shall 
open  to  you  the  child's  intellectual  resources  and  rouse  into  activity 
the  latent  energy  of  thought.  Never  slight  a  pupil  6n  account  of  de- 
fects in  appearance  or  manners  or  manifest  indifiference  toXvards  any 
one.  Doubtless  it  is  difficult,  under  all  circumstaances,  to  wear  a  pleas - 
countenance,  to  answer  each  trouble  kindly,  and  to  soothe  and  aid  them 
in  their  efforts  to  retrieve  misfortunes.  But  if  you  would  link  them  to 
yourself,  if  you  would  lead  them  in  the  path  of  duty  and  respectability, 
you  must  furnish  indubitable  evidence  that  you  love  them;  and  in  all 
your  actions  seek  only  their  good.  When  you  have  convinced  them  of 
this  you  posses  a  power  over  them  more  potent  for  good  than  can  be 
derived  from  any  display  of  mere  physical  force.  They  will  obey  you, 
not  because  they  fear  punishment,  but  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  your 
confidence  and  approval. 

A  love  for  the  work  for  which  you  are  engaged  is  essential  to  success. 
No  man  can  do  that  well  which  he  does  not  love  to  do.  A  work  per- 
formed from  no  higher  motive  than  the  mere  compensation  which  it 
yields  is  never  well  performed.  We  must  love  for  our  works  sake. 
And  the  task  will  not  be  difficult  when  we  remember  that  it  is  the  nob- 
lest work  that  can  engage  our  attention,  and  consider  the  great  results 
dependent  upon  its  faithful  execution.  > 

The  next  element  is  firmness,  and  without  their  quality  success  can 
not  be  secured.  Every  requirement  should  be  explicit,  so  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  possibilty  of  misconception.  Pains  should  be  taken,  not  only 
to  unfold  the  demand  fully  and  fairly,  but  also  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  fully  and  fairly  understood.  Requirements  should  be  fair,  the  pro- 
duct of  natural  wants,  and  made  from  sincere  motives,  then  the  teacher 
should  press  the  demand  for  obedience  with  the  most  inflexible^firmness. 
No  demand  should  be  made  without  the  most  mature  deliberation,  and 
when  thus  made  should  be  ridgidly  enforced,  without  regard  to  social 
position  of  social  influence. 

When  the  teacher  is  vacillating,  or  destitute  of  any  settled  plan, 
punishing  to-day  what  he  supposed  to  pass  unnoticed  yesterday,  order 
and  discipline  cannot  be  long  inaintained. 

Another  essential  element  is  vigilance.  Nothing  that  transpires  in 
the  school-room  should  escape  the  observation  of  the  teacher.  Pupils 
should  know  this,  and  indeed  they  will  not  be  slow  in  finding  it  out 
and  profiting  by  the  knowledge.  The  teacher  has  need  of  his  eyes, 
and  can  make  them  the  most  effective  agents  in  securing  order  and  dis- 
cipline. It  is  not  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  entire  school  to 
every  little  infraction  that  may  be  committed.  But  let  the  offender 
know  that  your  eye  is  upon  him,  that  his  conduct  is  perfectly  under- 
stood, and  the  fault  will  not  be  likely  to  be  committed  again. 
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In  conclusion  I  would  state  that  a  positive  moral  character  forms  the 
sixth  element  of  success  in.  governing.  The  teacher  should  stand  be- 
fore his  pupils  in  the  relation  of  a  master  spirit,  the  very  embodiment 
of  all  he  desires  them  to  be.  He  should  reflect  by  his  daily  actions  the 
sublime  influence  of  a  holy  Christian  life,  modeling  and  fashioning  his 
character  after  the  pattern  laid  down  by  the  great  Teacher  of  mankind. 
The  more  closely  the  teacher  approximates  the  Christian  scholar,  the 
greater  will  be  his  success. 


COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  published  a  circular  of  information, 
giving  the  population,  and  the  number  of  literate,  and  illiterate  per- 
sons in  the  diflbrent  States,  above  20  years  of  age,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following,  giving  the  comparison  of  four  sections,  of  six 
States  each : 

New  England  States,  comprising  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  Population  in  1860, 
3,135,228;  number  of  persons  oyer  20  years  of  age  able  to  read  and 
write,  1,702,411;  number  of  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  cannot 
read  or  write,  83,847. 

Middle  States,  comprising  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Ohio.  Population  10,597,661;  number  of 
persons  over  20  years  of  age  able  to  read  and  write,  4,232,970 ;  num- 
ber of  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  or  write,  380,590. 

Coast  Planting  States,  comprising  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 

Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.     Population,  4,364,927 ;  number 

of  persons  over  20  years  of  age  able  to  read  or  write,  853,243 ;  number 

^  of  persons  over  20  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read  or  write,  1,125,269. 

Central  States,  comprising  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Population,  6,471,887;  number  of 
persons  over  20  years  of  age  able  to  read  or  write,  1,840,327;  number 
of  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  or  write,  1,035,926. 

Northwestern  States,  comprising  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Population,  5,436,176 ;  number  of  per- 
sons over  20  years  of  age  able  to  read  and  write,  2,446,969 ;  number  of 
persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  or  write,  181,825. 

The  majority  in  the  last  general  election  being  309,722,  had  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  illiterate  voters  combined,  they  could  have  determined 
the  election ;  and  the  non-reading  and  writing  voters  outnumbered  the 
majorities  in  seventeen  States;  while  a  case  on  trial  before  a  jury 
stands  a  chance  of  having  in  the  different  States  about  one  in  eight, 
and  on  the  average  about  one  in  five  jurors,  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
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•It  appears  tbat  the  largest  proportion  of  foreign-born  persons  in  any 
of  the  States  is  in  California.  It  stands  thus :  Natives,  356,393 ;  for- 
eigners, 209,859.  Wisconsin  comes  next.  Natives,  690,320 ;  foreign- 
ers, 304,845.  The  States  with  the  smallest  foreign  population  are 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  latter,-  with  a  population  of  1,221,- 
383,  has  but  13,578  foreigners ;  while  North  Carolina,  with  1,668,113 
inhabitants,  has  but  3,022  foreign-born. 


■♦~^- 


FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

It  is  said  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  school  teachers  in  the  United 
States  are  females,  and  the  query  is  very  naturally  suggested,  why  is 
this  so? 

It  is  almost  the  universal  custom  to  employ  none  but  female  teachers 
in  primary  schools.  Two  reasons  are  assigned  for  this.  First,  they 
are  better  adapted  for  training  and  teaching  small  children;  and 
secondly,  it  is  more  economical.  Female  teachers  are  usually  paid  a 
salary  in  primary  schools,  not  exceeding  $400  per  year,  while  male 
teachers  with  no  better  qualifications,  and  perhaps  nqt  a  good,  could 
not  be  secured  for  less  than  one  $1,000  salary. 

Female  assistants  in  grammar  schools  usually  receive  a  salary  from 
$400  to  $600,  and  female  principals  of  the  same  schools  about  $1,000 
or  $1,200,  while  a  male  principal  of  the  same  school  would  receive  a 
salary  of  at  least  $2,00  0. 

Assistants  in  grammar  schools  seldom  have  their  immediate  care 
more  than  forty,  and  at  the  most  fifty  scholars  each,  while  the  primary 
school  teacher  is  often  compelled  to  govern  and  instruct,  without  assist- 
ance, not  less  than  sixty  of  the  juveniles. 

Now  we  submit  the  question  to  every  honest  man  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  position  occupied  by  teachers,  does  is  not  require  as 
high  grade  of  teachers  for  primary  schools,  and  are  not  their  labors  as 
arduous  and  preplexing  as  those  of  the  grammar  school  teacher? 
Then  why,  we  ask  in  all  candor,  this  discrepancy  in  salary?  Can  a  lady 
who  teaches  a  primary  school  live  cheaper  than  one  in  the  grammar, 
school?  Are  not  her  expenses  in  every  way  equally  as  high,  and  are  not 
her  responsibilities  much  greater?  And  again,  can  a  lady  qualify  her- 
self for  the  position  of  a  teacher  at  any  less  expense  than  a  man  for  the 
same  grade  school?  Can  she  live  any  cheaper — if  she  lives  equally  as 
well — than  a  man?  Does  she  not,  as  a  rule,  attend  to  her  duties  with 
more  fidelity  and  discharge  them  as  acceptably? — Public  School  Ad- 
vocate. 


#■» 


PoLTTEKESS  is  real  kindness  kindly  expressed. 
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EssENTiAis  FOB  THE  ScHOOL  HousE. — It  is  vcry  essential  that  school 
houses  should  be  protected  from  the  commoa  by  good  inclosures ;  that 
outline  maps,  charts,  globes,  numeral  frames,  etc.,  ("  teachers'  aids,") 
should  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  teacher.  The  argument  is  not  a 
good  one,  that  "  Because  we  didn't  use  to  have  'em,  t?iey  must  do  with- 
out them  how."  If  it  is,  then,  farmer,  throw  away  your  reaper,  mow- 
er, etc.,  and  to  all  trades  and  professions,  too,  dispense  with  all  the 
aids  adopted  in  your  department  since  you  were  boys  and  girls.  It  is 
desirable  that  shade  trees  should  be  set  out,  for  both  beauty  and  com- 
fort; that  good  houses,  out-houses,  and  wood  sheds,  should  be  built, 
and  kept  in  good  order.  Whenever  any  of  these  are  lacking,  the  dis- 
trict board  and  patrons  of  schools  should  imderstand  they  have  not 
done  all  they  could  and  ought  to  have  done  for  the  well-being  of  their 
children.  Many  districts  have  moiiey  in  the  treasury,  lying  idle,  or 
bringing  the  treasurer  a  profit  of  10  per  cent.,  and  yet  lack  nearly  all 
the  essentials  to  a  comfortable  and  profitable  school,  but  never  think  of 
finding  fault  with  any  one  but  the  teacher.  Some  districts  employ 
very  expensive  teachers,  because  they  can  be  had  for  the  least  money. 
Thso.  D.  Kanouse,  jSupt.  let  Diet.  Dane  Co. 


OFFICIAL   OPINIONS. 

Pr«p*rMl  by  the  AMbtaat  SafMrinttiidMtt. 

Q.  Does  an  appeal  lie  when  the  supervisors  take  no  action  on  a 
petition  asking  the  alteration  of  a  school-district? 

A.  The  power  to  form  and  alter  distric+s  is  given  to  the  supervi- 
sors alone.  Courtesy  will  dictate  that  petitions  to  do  either,  shall 
usually  be  considered,  but  the  law  does  not  oblige  them  to  meet  and  act, 
imless  they  see  cause.  Until  they  do  meet  and  act,  and  make  some 
"  decision,"  no  appeal  lies. 

Q.  Is  a  town  treasurer  entitled  to  fees,  for  the  distribution  of  school 
money? 

A.  On  all  money  coming  into  his  hands  as  taxeSy  he  is  entitled  to 
fees ;  but  not  for  distributing  to  the  several  districts  their  share  of  the 
income  of  the  school  fund.  This  goes  to  each  district  undiminished, 
as  apportioned  by  the  town  clerk  according  to  the  number  of  school- 
children reported  as  entitled  thereto. 

Q.  When  "  delinquent  taxes  "  are  finally  collected,  must  they  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  districts,  or  paid  over  to  the  district  or 
districts  from  which  they  were  returned  as  delinquent? 

A.  Section  56  expressly  provides  that  such  taxes  must  be  paid  to 
the  districts  from  which  they  were  returned.  They  do  not  come  under 
the  provisions  of  section  61. 
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Q.  Should  a  district  clerk  refuse  to  call  a  special  meeting,  if  be 
thinks  the  object  of  the  same  is  illegal?  / 

A.  He  is  not  warranted  in  refusing  for  this  reason.  K  the  action 
proposed  is  of  doubtful  legality,  he  has  no  judicial  power  to  resolve 
the  doubt.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  district,  when  assembled,  will 
refrain  from  illegal  action.    If  illegal  action  is  taken,  it  can  be  set  aside. 

Q.  When  a  school-house  site  has  been  selected  and  bargained  for, 
can  it  be  changed,  at  a  special  meeting? 

A.  A  school-district  has  a  natural  right,  like  an  individual,  to 
change  its  mind.  It  can  at  any  time  change  the  site  of  a  school-house. 
If  a  bargain  has  been  made  for  a  site,  and  is  not  carried  out,  the  dis- 
trict may  have  to  pay  damages. 

Q.  Does  the  chairman  of  a  district  meeting  preside  at  an  adjourned 
meeting? 

A.  He  does.  If  a  meeting  adjourns  to  a  fixed  time,  whether  for  an 
hour,  a  week  or  a  month,  it  is  the  same  meeting  on  assembling  again, 
and  transacts  business  under  the  same  officers. 

Q.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  consult  the  other  members  of  the 
board  before  hiring  a  teacher? 

A.  It  is  obviously  proper  and  prudent  for  the  clerk  to  consult  the 
other  members,  still,  it  is  not  made  his  duty  by  law.  If  the  board,  or 
a  majority  of  the  board,  are  agreed  beforehand  as  to  a  certain  teacher, 
this  is  well ;  but  if  not,  it  is  the  province  of  the  clerk  to  find  and  en- 
gage a  suitable  teacher.  If  either  or  both  of  the  other  members  of  the 
board  see  fit  to  withhold  their  indorsement  of  the  contract  of  the  clerk 
with  the  teacher,  they  have  the  legal  right  to  do  so,  but  should  be  pre- 
pared to  show  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing.  ^ 

Q.  If  both  members  of  the  board  refuse  to  indorse  the  contract, 
what  is  to  be  done? 

A.  The  obvious  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  board  must  compromise  on  some  third  party.  It  is 
manifestly  wrong  to  keep  the  district  out  of  a  school,  because  the  dif- 
ferent'sides  of  the  board  each  insist  upon  having  a  particular  teacher. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher,  under  any  circumstances,  recover  wages  under  a 
contract  merely  signed  by  the  clerk,  and  not  indorsed  by  either  member 
of  the  board? 

A.  Such  a  contract  is  not  a  legal  contract,  and  a  teacher  cannot 
recover  wages  under  it.  If  a  person  teaches  a  school,  under  agreement 
with  the  clerk,  and  the  people  send  to  it,  and  the  director  and  treasurer 
simply  neglect  or  refuse  to  indorse  the  contract,  but  make  no  objection 
or  protest  against  the  school  being  taught,  it  is  possible  a  claim  might 
lie  against  the  district  for  "  services  rendered ;"  but  it  is  very  unwise 
for  any  teacher  to  commence  or  continue  a  school,  without  a  regular 
valid  contract. 
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Q.  Can  a  district,  at  a  district  meeting,  vote  additional  wages  to  a 
teacher,  already,  paid,  according  to  contract? 

A.  A  district  can  vote  money,  only  as  provided  in  section  19.  All 
contracts  and  settlements  with  teachers  are  to  be  made  through  the  dis- 
trict board.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  felt  by  the  people  of  a  district  that 
a  teacher  ought  to  have  more  than  the  board  have  contracted  to  pay, 
they  can  make  up  a  purse  by  private  contributions.  Voting  or  paying 
out  money,  as  a  district,  without  clear  warrant  of  law,  naturally  leads 
to  trouble. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  recover  wages  after  she  has  been  notified,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  that  she  is  dismissed,  and  is  to  discontinue  teaching? 

A.  A  school-board  has  power  to  dismiss  a  teacher  for  sufficient 
cause:  i.  e.,  a  failure  to  fulfill  the  contract.  But  a  single  member  of 
the  board,  or  even  two  members,  have  no  power  to  dismiss  «  teacher, 
without  any  previous  action  of  the  board  in  a  regular  meeting,  called 
as  provided  in  section  46. 

Q.     Is  it  lawful  to  teach  on  Saturday? 

A.  There  is  no  law  against  teaching  on  Saturday,  and  district  boards 
and  teachers  may  contract,  if  they  please,  that  the  school  shall  be  open 
on  that  day>  and  that  it  shall  count  as  a  school  day.  But  if  the  con- 
tract is  silent  on  the  subject,  then  in  settlement  as  to  wages,  Saturday 
is  not  to  be  counted  or  included,  and  twenty -two  days  are  to  be  under- 
stood ad  making  a  month.  This  does  not  apply  to  any  contracts  enter- 
ed into  before  the  1st  of  April,  1871,  as  the  law  regarding  a  teacher's 
month  did  not  take  effect  till  that  day. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  section  2  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  "  estimation  of  time  "  (Chap.  168,  1871) — in  case  a  board  con- 
tract with  a  teacher  to  teach  twenty  days  for  a  month,  will  five  months 
of  such  teaching  entitle  the  district  to  share  in  the  apportionment  of 
school  money? 

A.  The  meaning  is  simply,  that  even  when,  by  tlie  operation  of 
law,  Saturdays  are  not  to  be  counted  as  school  days,  the  requirement 
of  110  days  to  make  five  months  still  holds  good,  so  far  as  the  appor- 
tionment of  money  is  concerned.  The  fact  that  the  contract  makes 
Saturday  a  school  day  does  not  of  course  lessen  the  number  of  days 
requisite  to  make  the  five  months.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  contract 
provides  that  twenty  days  of  teaching  shall  make  a  month,  so  far  as 
the  district  and  the  teacher  are  concerned,  this  does  not  affect  the  re- 
requirement  of  110  days  to  make  up  five  months  legal  school.  Where 
a  district  maintains  school  more  than  five  months,  it  does  not  matter 
how  many  days  the  teacher  teaches  for  a  month,  so  far  as  securing 
school  money  is  concerned ;  but  if  the  school  is  to  be  maintained  only 
five  months,  care  must  be  taken  that  110  days  of  legal  school  (includ- 
ing legal  holidays)  are  secured. 
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STATE  TEAGHER8'  ASSOCIATION. 

Below  we  give  the  programme  in  full,  with  other  information. 

The  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
earnest  teachers  will  be  present  who  possibly  can.  Every  effort  will  be  made  we 
are  sure,  by  those  having  matters  in  charge,  to  render  the  session  satipfactory. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Wiscortsin   Teachers*  Association,  at  Madison, 

July  nth,  12th  and  19th.  1871. 

IimtODuoTORT  "EisxBCMiiB— Tuesday  Evening^  July  11. 

8:00— Discassion— the  Ck»llege  and  the  Common  School.  Introduced  by  Hon.  Samuel  Fallows, 
State  Superintendent. 

Wednesday  Morning^  July  IS. 
9:80— PresldenfB  Addrese, 
'  10:00— Sub-Lecture,  President  Oliver  Arey,  Whitewater. 

10:80— Paper— Mental  Vision,  Amos  Whiting,  Trempealeau. 

11:00— Recess. 

11 :15— Report  and  Discuaslon-— Compulsory  Education.  ^ 

JfUmoon. 
I  3:00— Business. 

2:15— Essay- Education  of  Girls,  Mary  B.  Wadsworth,  Beaver  Bam. 
S:45— Recess.  ^ 

8:10— Sub-Lecture— Isotherms  of  Wisconsin,  Judge  Enapp,  Madison. 
4:00— Essay— Plea  for  Culture,  Eliza  Graves,  Kentucky. 
4;20— Business. 

JEvening. 

8:00— Lecture- Problem  of  Universal  Education  and  the  Conditions  of  its  Solution  in  our  Coun- 
try, Pres.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Winona,  Minn. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  18. 
9:80— Business. 
'  10:00— Paper— What  to  Read,  and  How,  Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Madison. 

10:80— Poem,  Mrs.  H.  E.  G  Arey,  Whitewater. 
10:45 — Recess. 

11:00— Discussion— Relation  of  Our  Educational  System  to  the  Industrial  and  Moral  Interests  of 
the  People. 
ld:00— Election  of  Officers. 

Afternoon. 

S*.80— Sub-Lecture— Conditions  of  Success  in  the  School  Room,  Prof.  W.  C.  Whitford,  Milton. 
8:15— Essay— Sculptors,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Holmes,  Berlin. 
8:35— Reports  of  Committees. 

Evening. 

8:00— (The  exercises  for  this  evening  are  not  yet  determined.) 
•  RAILROADS  AND  STEAMERS. 

All  divisions  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  will  sell  round  trip  tickets 
,  at  60  per  cent,  of  regular  fares  from  all  stations  to  Madison  and  return;  and  in 

case  the  station  is  not  on  a  division  extending  through  Madison,  or  connecting  with 
it  by  some  other  division  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railroed,  rcmnd  trip  tickets 
for  60  per  cent,  regular  fare,  will  be  sold  to  the  station  nearest  Madison  on  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  road.  The  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railway  will  return 
teachers  free,  on  presentation  of  ticket  of  membership  in  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, to  conductors  on  the  trains.  The  Wolf  River  steamers  and  the  Goodrich 
steamers  will  return  teachers  free,  on  presentation  of  certificate  of  membership  in 
the  Teachers'  Association,  to  clerks  on  the  boats. 

The  West  Wisconsin  Railway  will  sell  round  trip  ticket-s  at  all  stations  to  Tomali 
at  60  per  cent,  of  regular  fare.  The  Madison  and  Portage  Railway  will  sell  round 
trip  tickets  at  all  stations  to  Madison,  at  60  per  cent,  of  regular  fare. 

All  divisions  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  will  sell  full  fare  tick- 
ets towards  Madison,  and  will  sell  return  tickets  at  Madison,  or  at  other  points 
where  the  passenger  left  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  road  in  going  to  Madison, 
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at  one-fifth  regular  fare,  on  presentation  of  the  certificate  of  membership  in  the 
Teachers'  Association. 

The  Mississippi  River  steamers.  Northwestern  Union  Packet  Co.,  will  sell  tickets 
at  full  fare  towards  Madison,  and  at  one -third  regular  fare  returning,  on  presenta- 
tion of  the  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Vilas  and  Rasdall  Hotels  will  entertain  teachers  at  $2. 00  per  day.  Board- 
ing houses  and  other  hotels  will  entertain  at  $1. 00  to  $1. 50  per  day.  Teachers  in 
parties  or  singly  will  be  accommodated  at  any  of  the  above  rates,  on  application  to 
the  Local  Committee  at  the  Assembly  Chamber,  on  arrival. 


THB  QRKAT  KDUOATIONAL  OONVBNTION. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  in  St.  Louis  on  the  22d,  23d  and 
24th  of  next  August.  The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  has  offered  all  needed 
rooms,  and  a  committee  who  have  in  charge  arrangements  for  securing  reduced 
rates  on  railroads,  steamboats  and  at  the  hotels,  have  secured  favorable  answers.  ? 

The  general  association  will  be  presided  over  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickakd,  Superintend- 
ent Chicago  schools;  but  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  association, 
adopted  at  the  meeting  in  Cleveland  last  year,  in  addition  to  the  general  meetings, 
occupying  two  half  days  and  tlxree  evenings,  there  will  be  held  meetings  of  the 
several  departments  simultaifiously  during  the  rest  of  the  time.  These  depart- 
ments are  as  follows :  (1)  Higher  Education,  embracing  universities,  colleges  and 
seminaries,  presided  over  by  Chables  Eliot,  LLD.,  president  of  Harvard  Univier- 
sity;  (2)  Superintendents,  state  county  and  city,  presided  over  by  Hon.  W.  D.  Hbn- 
KLE,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for  Ohio ;  (3)  Normal  Schools,  presided  over 
by  S.  H.  White, Esq.,  Principal  of  Peoria  Normal  School;  and  (4)  Primary  Schools, 
embracing  all  public  schools,  presided  over  by  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  Superintend- 
ent of  Oswego  schools. 

Each  section  arranges  its  own  progranmie,  and  the  exercises  of  each,  judging 
from  the  programmes,  will  be  very  attractive. 

We  trust  Wisconsin  will  be  more  numerously  represented  than  it  was  last  year 
at  Cleveland. 

OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Graduating  Exercises  at  Whitewater  took  place  June  28.    A  class  of  ton 

received  diplomas. 

We  clip  the  following  account  of  the  exercises  at  Whitewater,  from  the  State 

Journal:  * 

Whitewateb,  June  28. — ^The  Professors  and  students  of  the  school,  in  company 
with  Messrs.  Chaih^ler  and  Weeks,  and  many  friends  of  the  institution,  met  at 
the  Normal  School  building  at  9^^  A.  M.,  and  marched  to  Bower's  Hall,  led  by  the 
Whitewater  Brass  Band.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing  to  witness  the 
"  Commencement  Exercises."  The  graduating  class  consisted  of  eight  ladies  and 
two  gentlemen.  Miss  Jennie  Eliza  Fowler  made  the  opening  ad<&ess;  subject, 
**  Battle  Fields,"  with  a  few  very  happy  words  of  welcome  before  entering  upon 
her  subject.    The  other  pieces  were  as  foUows : 

**■  We  See  what  we  have  Eyes  to  See.''— By  Hies  Margaret  Mclntire. 

"Unfinished  Questions  have  no  Pity  for  the  Repose  or  Mankind.'^— By  Miss  Maiy  Colton. 

"  United  Germany."— By  Antonl  Cigori. 

*'  Rejected  Models."— By  Miss  Dora  L.  O'Connor. 

«'My  Boat  is  Launched;  Where  is  the  Shore."— By  Miss  E.  C.  Kinney. 

"  Per  Aspera  ad  Astra."— By  Miss  Hannah  Stackpole. 

''  Ancient  and  Modem  Civilization."- By  Miss  Winnie  Cole. 

**  Progress  of  Creation."— By  William  E.  Anderson. 

The  presentation  of  the  diplomas  by  President  Abet  concluded  the  exerciseB, 
which  were  interspersed  with  music  by  the  Glee  Club  and  Band.  There  was  not  a 
single  failnie.    The  graduates  showed  a  high  degree  of  culture,  and  if  they  sue- 
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ceed  in  importing  knowled^  as  thej  have  in  acquiring  it,  the  boys  and  girls  under 
their  charge  will  be  very  fortunate.  The  closing  address,  by  Bir.  Andebson,  was 
worthy  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  people  of  Whitewater  are  justly  proud  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Mr. 
WeekSi  the  Nonnal  Regent  of  this  city,  and  his  accomplished  lady,  entertained 
the  Faculty  and  friends  last  evening.  De  LaMatyb. 

At  PlattevOle,  twelve  were  to  be  graduated  on  the  5th  of  July.  These  twenty-one 
recruits  to  the  ranks  of  our  professional  teachers  will,  we  trust,  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves,  as  their  predecessors  mostly  have  done. 

The  Oshkosh  School  is  expected  to  open  about  the  Ist  of  September  under  the 
Presidency  of  G.  S.  Albee,  late  Principal  and  Superintendent  of  Racine,  and  a 
teacher  of  marked  ability  and  success.  The  .place  of  Assistant  Principal  has  been 
tendered  to  Robebt  Gbaha.m,  Esq.,  of  Kenosha,  whose  work  for  two  years  past  in 
the  Institutes,  has  given  him  a  familiarity  with  the  wants  of  teachers,  and  fitted 
liim  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  work  with  reference  to  those  wants. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  after  their  annual  meeting,  propose  to  visit  the  north  and 
northwestern  portions  of  the  State  with  a  view  to  the  location  of  the  Fourth  School. 


THK  8TATK  UNIVERSITY. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  Examining  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  Rev.  H,  C.  TiLTON,  Rev.  C.  H.  Richabds,  Rev.  Wm.  Ten  Bboek,  and  Rev. 
Ed.  Gbaham: 


K 


We  found  the  University  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  Faculty  and  Instruct- 
ors have  performed  their  work  with  marked  ability  and  faithfulness.  They  are 
entiUed  to  your  entire  confidence  and  support.  The  examination  of  the  classes 
evinced  thorough  instruction  and  earnest  study.  Th*  classes  of  ladies  showed  a 
scholarship  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  that  of  the  gentlemen.  The  Commence- 
ment exercises  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  Graduating  classes,  the  Faculty  and 
the  State." 

Below  we  give  the  names  of  the  Graduates,  with  the  subjects  of  their  Essays  and 

Orations: 

xjlhixs 

Salutatory,  Miss  Carrie  B.  Adams. 

The  Soggeative  Imperfection  of  Nature,  Miss  Ada  M.  Robson. 

Woman^B  Aim.  Miss  Adele  M.  Overton. 

Beanty  an  End  in  Itself,  Miss  Carrie  E.  Adams. 

Valedictory—After  Graduating— What?  Miss  Sarah  J.  Hardenbuig. 

The  addresses  of  tli^e  young  ladies  showed  great  thought  and  careful  prepara- 
tion. They  were  delivered  in  a  distinct,  pleasing  manner.  The  compliments  and 
boquets  received  by  them  were  numerous  and  well  deserved. 

These  Jadies  have  conquered  for  themselves  and  their  sex  a  position  of  which 
they  may  justly  be  proud. 

OENTLElfEK. 

Salutatory.  Chaa.  N.  Qregory. 

Oration— Kepubllcanismm  France,  Orrey  J.  Taylor. 

The  True  Object  of  Education,  Jno.  A  Oaynor. 

Bepresentatlye  Statesmen,  Q.  O.  Sutherland. 

Spectres,  H.  8.  Baseett. 

Journalism,  J.  W.  Bashford. 

Literature  of  Truth,  A.  Watklns. 

The  True  Value  of  the  Past,  M.  W.  Pepper. 

Consolations  of  Literature,  H.  Beid.  j 

Abuse  of  Legislation,  V.  UnderhUl. 

The  Civil  Serrioe,  J.  F.  Olover. 

The  Beformatoiy  Power  of  Society,  D.  W.  Grady. 

jBsthetic  Culture,  Theo.  L.  Cole. 

The  Control  of  Physical  Force,  J.  W.  Whelan. 

Progress  of  Literature,  R.  Orr. 

The  Authority  of  GoTenunent,  John  Stewart.  j 

Law  Class  Oration— Lawyers  as  ConservatiYes,  Burr  W.  Jones. 
Valedictory  OiatlOBr-ShadowB,  L.  W.  Colby. 
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The  two  valedictory  addresses  were  written  in  excellent  taste  and  given  with 
good  effect.  We  have  not  time  to  characterize  all  the  other  orations,  but  they  were 
extremely  creditable  to  the  young  gentlemen. 

The  oration  by  BuRB  W.  Jones  of  the  Law  Class,  on  "  Lawyers,"  was  a  noble 
plea  for  the  profession  he  represents.  It  was  brimful  of  true  etoquence — eloquence 
of  thought  and  feeling.  We  felt  a  heightened  respect  for  the  true  lawyer  after 
listening  to  the  candid,  discriminating  argument  of  Mr.  Jokes. 

Prof.  Kerr. — As  we  expected  Prof.  Alexander  Kerr  of  Beloit  has  been 
elected  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University,  in  connection  with  the  headship  of 
the  Preparatory  Department.  Prof.  Kerr  will  make  this  Department  a  tower  of 
strength  instead  of  an  element  of  weakness  to  the  University. 

Officers  of  the  ALrMNi  Association. — ^The  following  is  the  complete  list  of 
officers  of  the  Alumni  Association  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Pr««<d6nf— Samubl  Fallows:  Vice  President— R.  M.  Bashfobd;  Secretary  and  Treasurer— 
H.  W.  Chtkoweth;  Orator— t.  B.  Chtnowbth;  Alternate— C.  A.-Sketh;  Poet—'W.  E.  Hunr- 
ington;  Alternate—^.  A.  Gaynor. 

The  Board  of  Regents  have  elected  Rev.  J.  H.  Twombly,  D.  D.,  of  Gharlestown, 
Mass.,  President  of  the  State  University. 

Dr.  Twombly  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  He 
lias  taught  very  successfully  as  Professor  in  the  well  known  Wilbraham  Academy  , 
Mass.  He  was  for  four  years  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  city  of  Charlestown 
where  he  has  long  resided.  He  has  been  for  twelve  years  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  for  some  time  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  University.  He  has 
been  identified  ever  since  his  graduation  with  educational  interests  in  different  re- 
lations and  has  given  marked  satisfation  in  them  all.  He  has  been  a  popular  and 
successful  pastor  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  New  England  Methodist  Churches, 
and  has  specially  distinguished  himself  for  financial  tact  and  skill. 

Dr.  Twombly,  though  a  New  England  man,  is  fully  alive  to  the  wants  of  the 
West.  He  is  filled  with  the  western  spirit.  He  believes  in  a  glorious  future  for 
our  State  University,  and  pledges  himself  to  bring  whatever  of  brain  or  heart  or 
body  he  may  possess  to  advance  its  interest. 

He  believes  most  heartily  in  the  tliorough  culture  of  women  and  the  equality  of 
both  sexes  before  the  great  law  of  education  in  our  state.  He  will  endeavor  to 
bring  the  University  into  close  relations  with  our  common  schools  and  normal 
schools  and  thus  solve  the  problem  of  tlie  unity  of  our  educationarsystem  over 
which  many  of  us  have  beeir  so  long  toiling. 

Executive  ability  and  good  common  sense  are  the  traits  of  his  character  em- 
phasized by  his  many  friends  in  the  East,  who  know  him  best,  and  these  friends 
are  among  the  leading  educational  men  in  new  England.    We  think  the  omens  are 
propitious  for  the  future  of  our  loved  Alma  Mater  under  tlie  leadership  of  Dr. 
Twombly.  ^ 

The  COlibri  or  Mathushek  Piano. — Having  had  one  of  these  newly  invented 
instruments  for  some  time  in  our  house,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  proves 
itself,  so  far,  all  that  is  recx)mmended.  The  size  is  about  two  feet  shorter  than 
most  square  pianos,  and  about  half  the  weight.  Although  small,  it  has  the  sweet- 
ness and  strength  of  tone  of  tlie  best  Steinway  or  Chickering.  It  is  tlioroughly 
made,  a  beautiful  ornament  for  the  parlor,  and  it  is  alleged  that  it  will  improve 
with  age  instead  of  deteriorating  as  most  pianos  do.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the 
expense  of  an  ordinary  piano  is,  that  in  a  few  years  it  sounds  wiry  and  harsh.  We 
recommend  our  friends  to  examine  this  instrument.  Tlie  small  size  is  not  the 
least  of  its  excellencies.    See  adyertismeDit  on  our  last  advertising  page. 
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®  If  erg    'SBo^c. 

With  this  opening,  answers  are  given  to  all  past  questions,  up  to  No.  14. 

4.  In  .ascertaining  the  cubic  contents  of  a  pile  of  wood,  is  it  proper  to  say  that  we 
multiply  feet  by  feet? 

Another  answer  is  given  to  this  query: 

I  think  that  in  the  operation  of  finding  the  contents  of  a  pile  of  wood  the  factors 
and  the  product  are  abstract,  and  that  the  product,  made  denominate  by  receiving 
the  name  cubic  feet,  is  the  contents  of  the  pile.  In  the  operation,  8  —  the  number 
of  square  feet  that  are  in  a  perpendicular  row  at  the  end  of  the  pile,  and  4  —  the 
number  of  rows;  then  8  x  4^32—  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  surface  of  the 
end  of  the  pile;  also,  32  —  the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  in  a  section  of  a  pile 
one  foot  in  length  and  40  —  the  number  setions,  then  32  x  40—1280  —  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  in  the  pile.  That  is,  we  have  found  a  product  (1280)  equal  to  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  pile,  and  hence  we  call  it  1280  cubic  feet.       L.  A.  P. 

6.  Must  the  divisor  and  dividend  always  be  like  numbers,  in  order  to  find  a 
quotient?  L.  M.  B. 

No.  The  divisor  and  dividend  may  be  like  numbers,  in  which  case  the  quotient 
is  abstract;  or  they  may  be  ««-like,  when  the  divisor  is  always  abstract  and  the 
unit  of  the  quotient  is  the  same  as  of  the  dividend.  Examples, — 18-7-|2-=4.  Here 
the  quotient  shows  into  how  many  parts  of  ^3  each,  |8  may  be  divided.  $8-r4 
-»$2.  Here  the  quotient  shows  the  value  of  1  part  when  f  8  is  divided  into  4 
parts.  L.  A.  P. 

7.  What  provision  has  our  government  made  for  common  schools? 

Our  general  government  has  not  proiaded  for  common  schools  directly,  such 
provision  being  left  to  the  several  states.  Indirectly,  it  has  done  much  for  schools. 
Our  school  fund  owes  its  existence  to  the  policy  of  the  general  government,  and  so 
in  many  other  new  states. 

8.  If  assistants  or  janitors  fail  to  do  their  duty,  what  remedy  has  the  principal? 
First,  that  of  doing  his  own  duty  more  thoroughly,  and  thus  applying  the  force 

of  a  good  example;  second,  kind  reminders  or  expostulations;  third,  the  authority  of 
the  school  board;  fourth,  resignation.    The  two  first  seem  to  be  the  best. 

11.  To  what  extent  should  teachers  use  "  keys  "  in  school;  or  should  they  not  be 
used  at  all? 

"Keys"  imply  locks.  It  were  better  that  the  teacher  have  no  locks  on  the 
problems  which  he  has  to  solve;  thact  is,  that  he  be  master  of  the  subject.  But  if 
a  key  becomes  necessary,  it  will  inspire  more  self-respect  to  acknowledge  it  than 
to  conceal  it — to  keep  the  key  a  secret. 

12.  What  are  the  differences  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
that  of  England? 

The  governments  both  of  this  country  and  of  England  consist  each  of  three 
branches:  the  Legislative,  the  Executive,  and  the  Judicial.  The  Chief  Executive 
in  this  country  is  chosen  by  the  people,  for  a  specified  time ;  in  England  the  office 
is  hereditary,  and  is  occupied  by  a  person  styled  king  or  queen.  The  Legislatures 
of  both  countries  are  divided  into  two  Houses ;  in  England,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  House  of  Commons;  in  this  countr}',  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  consist  of  the  higher  Bishops 
and  Nobility,  the  House  of  Commons  of  members  chosen  by  the  people.    In  this 
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conntry  the  Senators  are  chosen  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  States;  the 
Representatives  are  chosen  by  the  people.  ^  The  Chief  Executive  of  England  has 
an  absolute  veto  power,  though  that  power  has  never  been  used.  These  are  some 
of  the  differences  in  the  government  of  the  two  countries.  P.  P.  Ivbbslee. 

18.  Given  a:'+y»= 65; 

a;"+y"=407;    To  find  x  and  y. 
Also  solve  the  same  in  the  general  form : 
aj» +y«=a; 

aj" + y" = h;    To  find  x  and  y.  Alpha. 

Ana.  s^  -f-1/*  —65     (1) 
a^-ry*— 407    (3) 
Factoring  (2)  (a;*  — <cy-i-y" )  (a4-y)— 407 

Substituting  n  for  aj-f-y  and  t  for  a^  in  (1)  and  (3)  we  have  ft*  — 2t— 65  (4) 
and  n(«»  — 8<)— 407  (5) 

/^-n'---65 

By  comparison,    I  t— »•  —407 

n«— -65— »"--407    /«v 

8n»  — 195n^2n«  — 814    (7) 

n«— 195» 814    (8) 

Transposing  and  factoring  (8)  (w— 11)  (7i«-|-ll»— 74)— 0    (9) 
From(9)n^ll    (10)    and  n«-^lln— 74    (11) 

»— ^-f-yii 

0^-7^—65 
These  equations,  easily  solved,  give    I  ^5  ^  \  1  Ans. 

(10)    Gives  »-[llll±J^] 

Which  being  substituted  give  the  other  roots  of  the  equations.  c.  w.  D. 

14.  Is  the  figure  printed  on  the  blank  contracts  in  common  use  considered  equiv- 
alent to  a  revenue  stamp? 

We  should  rather  think  not,  in  the  eyes  of  Uncle  Sam. 

15.  If  I  had  bought  at  10  per  cent,  less  I  would  liave  gained  15  per  cent,  more; 
what  was  the  per  cent,  of  gain? 

An  arithmetical  solution  required.  L.  a.  p. 

16.  What  is  meant  by  "  relation,"  as  applied  to  prepositions?  What  is  the  rela- 
tion shown  in  the  following  sentence?    I  ran  into  the  house.  L.  A.  P. 

17.  Teachers  need  more  time  than  they  now  have  (to  do  justice  to  all  concerned), 
and  what  are  they  to  do,  now  there  are  more  studies  added  to  their  work? 

Richland  Couktv. 

18.  Are  teachers  allowed  the  time  they  spend  at  Associations  for  Teachers? 

I.  B.  8. 

Section  48  of  the  law  of  1869,  relating  to  Normal  Schools,  provides  that  a  dis- 
trict board  may  give  teachers  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  time  spent  by  them  in 
attendance  upon  institutes  in  the  county,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  Teachers'  As- 
sociations.   (See  School  Code,  p.  158.) 

19.  Is  the  expression  "  Compound  Numbers  "  a  correct  one? 

20.  In  the  expressions,  100  feet,  200  feet,  etc.,  does  feet  form  part  of  the  number? 
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21.  A  man  bought  a  horse  for  eighty  dollars,  sold  him  for  ninety  dollars,  and 
afterward  bought  him  for  one  hondred  dollars;  did  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much? 

He  first  paid  $80  for  the  horse;  sold  him  for  f90,  and  of  course  gained  f  10.  He 
then  purchased  the  same  horse  for  f  100,  which,  being  equivalent  to  the  first  cost 
-7-  ten  dollars  -|- the  ten  dollars  gained,  or,  to  ninety  dollars  -7-  the  ten  dollars  gained, 
shows  that  the  horse  finally  cost  him  $90.  Therefore  in  buying  the  horse  the  sec- 
ond time  he  lost  $10.  L.  c. 

22.  Why  is  not  aU  the  pure  air  of  earth  turned  into  carbonic  acid  gas  in  process 
of  time? 

23.  Why  are  leaves  green  in  spring  and  yellow  in  autumn? 

24.  Is  it  ever  Monday  aU  over  the  earth  at  the  same  moment? 

25.  Why  is  the  presidential  mansion  called  "  The  White  House?" 

26.  Why  is  snow  white? 

27.  What  is  dew?    Explain  the  dew  process, 

28.  Why  are  not  rain  drops  all  of  a  size? 

29.  Why  is  the  water  of  the  ocean  salt? 

80.  Rufus  Ghoate  is  said  to  have  given  the  following  as  a  spelling  lesson.    It 

contains  some  twelve  or  fifteen  words  rather  liable  to  be  misspelled;  in  fact  some 

of  them  may  be  spelled  wrong  even  here.  Test  yourself  and  friends  on  the  subject : 

It  is  an  agreeable  sight  to  witness  the  unparallelled  Imbarrassment  of  a  harness- 
ed pedler  attempting  to  guage  the  symetry  of  a  pealed  onion  which  a  sybil  has 
stabbed  with  a  poinard  regardless  of  the  inuendos  of  the  lilies  of  the  cornelian 

hue. 

31.  The  following  is  an  enigma  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Canning,  which 

for  a  time  bafliied  the  skill  of  all  England  to  solve: 

"  There  Is  a  word  of  plural  number, 
A  foe  to  peace  and  nnman  slumber; 
Now  any  word  yon  chance  to  take. 
By  adding  *  s '  you  plaral  make ; 
Bnt  if  yon  add  an  ^8  *  to  this. 
How  strange  the  metamorphis  Is; 
Plural  is  plural  then  no  more. 
And  sweet  what  bitter  was  beiore.'* 


WISCONSIN. 

Black  Rivek  Faixs.— The  Bannw  says  the  school  in  that  village,  taught  by  Mr. 
J.  BunK,  closed  on  June  14th,  for  a  short  vacation,  and  that  as  was  anticipated, 
he  has  proven  himself  an  excellent  teacher.  By  his  devotion  to  his  duties  he  has 
endeared  himself  to  his  pupils  and  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  parents. 

Pond  du  Lac  City. — The  editor  of  the  Commonwealth  having  lately  visited  the 
Grammar  School  on  f^rst  Street,  says:  "  Being  informed  by  Miss  Everdell,  that 
the  order  of  lessons  was  immaterial  to  her  and  to  the  pupils,  we  expressed  a  desire 
to  listen  to  the  History  classes.  The  mode  of  recitation  was  somewhat  new.  A 
number  of  questions  had  been  written  the  night  previous  and  deposited  by  the 
pupils  in  a  box.  These  questions  were  written  by  each  member  of  the  class,  and 
selected  at  the  discretion  of  the  scholar  from  any  part  of  the  year's  course.  The 
papers  were  drawn  before  the  recitation.  This  method,  repeated  for  several  days 
becpmes  a  thorough  one,  certain  restrictions  being  put  upon  very  simple  or  fre- 
quently repeated  questions.  The  history  course  coveris  the  period  between  the 
Discovery  of  America  and  the  Close  of  the  Revolution.    All  principal  events  are 
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thoroughly  learned  and  were  recited  with  their  respective  dates,  very  promptly  and 
correctly.  Some  of  these  self-made  questions  embraced  a  number  of  points,  for 
children  are  seldom  superficial  in  their  examination  of  each  other's  abilities."  He 
speaks  highly  of  the  new  school  house  as  well  as  the  school. 

Grant  County. — An  Institute  will  bo  held  in  Lancaster,  commencing  July  18th, 
to  continue  two  weeks,  and  a  jomt  Normal  Institute  will  be  held  in  Muscoda,  com- 
mencing July  7th,  to  continue  four  weeks.  This  last  will  be  attended  by  the  Su- 
perintendent and  teachers  of  Richland  as  well  as  Grant  county. 

Supt.  HOLFORD  says :  "  My  Institutes  that  I  have  been  holding  on  each  Friday 
and  Saturday,  at  different  small  villages  for  some  time  past,  have  not  been  a  fail- 
ure, although  not  so  well  attended  as  I  had  desired.  Tlirough  them  many  "  coun- 
try "  teachers  who  heretofore,  could  not  be  induced  to  "  come  out,"  have  been 
reached  and  waked  up  to  something  of  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Most  of  them  now 
promise  to  attend  the  long  Institutes  to  be  held  at  Lancaster, and  Muscoda." 

Green  County. — The  best  and  most  profitable  Institute  ever  held  in  this  county 
has  just  closed.  There  was  a  great  interest  taken  in  all  of  the  exercises  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  We  had  a  regular  attendance  of  one  hundred  or  more  teachers, 
and  when  we  take  into  account  that  many  of  them  came  the  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles  by  private  conveyance,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  teachers  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  interested  in  their  work.  Give  Mr.  Graham  the  teachers  to 
work  with,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fail.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  show- 
ing a  person  his  shortcomings  and  needs,  without  offending  or  causing  an  undue 
feeling  of  mortification.  Many  of  the  teachers  feel  that  Mr.  Graham  has  been 
rather  severe,  but  no  more  so  than  the  occasion  required.  All  unite  in  saying  Mr. 
Graham  is  "  tlie  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  and  all  hope  he  will  be  continued 
in  this  good  work  to  wliich  he  seems  so  admirably  adapted. 

Outside  of  our  own  teachers  we  received  valuable  aid  from  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent Pradt,  Professor  Chamberl.\in,  of  \ATiitewater;  Albert  Salisbury,  of 
Brodhead;  Mr.  Sprague  and  Mrs.  Harrington,  of  Brodliead,  and  Mr.  De  La 
Matyr,  of  Elkhorn.  There  was  a  much  greater  interest  manifested  by  tlie  citi- 
zens of  our  village  than  heretofore.  Senator  Hai^l  and  many  othef  prominent  men 
being  with  us  every  day.  There  was  a  great  amount  of  hospitality  manifested  by 
the  good  people  of  the  town,  taking  the  teachers  to  their  homes  and  making  it  as 
agreeable  as  possible.  A.  H.  Adams  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  very  kindly  furnished  one 
of  Holbrook's  Tellurians,  which  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Chamberlain  gave  us  an 
interesting  lesson  in  Mathematical  Geography.  When  we  closed  there  was  a  gen- 
eral wish  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  for  more  of  the  Institute  work. 

D.  H.  Morgan,  Bwpt, 

Kenosha  County. — In  a  lat€  number  of  the  Kenosha  Telegraph,  Superintendent 
Bahns  aptly  says:  "  Only  eight  visits  by  district  officers  have  yet  been  made  to 
the  summer  schools  in  this  county.  So  say  thirty-eight  teachers*  reports  received 
up  to  this  time.  The  number  of  officers  in  the  districts  reported  is  114.  Will  our 
good  friends  who  are  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  the  county  superintendency,  and 
saying  so  much  about  the  infrequency  and  inadequacy  of  the  superintendent's  visits 
observe  that  during  the  year  past  he  made  four  times  as  many  visits,  as  have  the 
183  district  officejs  in  tlie  county  taken  together!  The  law  is  as  explicit  relative 
to  visitation  by  district  officers  as  by  the  county  superintendent."  He  adds  that, 
"As  fai;  as  ascertained,  less  than  one-half  of  our  teachers  are  engaged  for  twen^- 
two  days  per  month,  that  two  or  three,  who  are  teaching  said  number  of  days,  are 
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teaching  Satordays  illegally,  and  that  a  large  delegation  will  attend  the  State 
Teachers'  Association." 

La  Ckosse  City. — ^The  vote  for  aid  to  the  State  Normal  School  in  La  Crosse, 
sa  ys  the  Democrat,  was  almost  unanimous.    The  sum  asked  is  |25,000. 

Monroe  County. — A  Normal  Listitute,  of 'four  weeks  duration,  will  be  held  in 
the  village  of  Dorset,  commencing  October  8d,  and  the  ordinary  Institute  of  four 
days,  will  be  held  at  Tomah  early  in  September. 

Rock  County,  FmsT  District. — ^This  Superintendent  district  embraces,  we  be- 
lieve, two  Teachers'  Associations.  Of  the  northern  one,  or  "  No.  1,"  J.  B.  JONBB 
was  elected  President,  at  the  last  meeting  held  at  Evans ville,  June  3d;  Geo.  Rum- 
hell  and  Miss  J.  E.  Little,  Vice  Presidents;  Miss  O.  V.  Taogart,  Secretary,  and 
Miss  M.  W.  Thayer,  Treasurer.  The  Association  is  to  meet  quarterly.  Success 
to  its  efforts. 

Waukesha  County. — From  a  report  by  Superintendent  Green,  in  the  Waukesha 
Freeman,  we  learn  thkt  at  the  five  public  Examinations  which  have  been  held  this 
spring  there  were  present  213  applicants,  31  less  than  last  spring.  He  adds: 
"  That  about  67  per  cent,  received  full  certificates,  11  per  cent,  limited  certificates, 
and  22  per  cent,  were  refused  certificates.  The  number  of  those  who  failed  is 
about  20  per  cent,  less  than  last  spring.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  not  so  many  young  applicants  as  last  spring,  the  average  are  being 
about  one  year  older.  Everything  considered  the  examinations  have  been  very  sat- 
isfactory." 

PERSONAL. 

The  valedictorian  in  the  graduating  class  of  the  young  ladies'  department  of  the 
State  University  had  for  the  theme  of  her  essay  at  commencement,  on  Wednesday 
last,  the  question,  "After  Qraduating,  What?"  She  answered  the  question  theo- 
retically in  a  very  satisfactory  manner;  and  a  few  evenings  thereafter  answered  it  in 
a  more  practical  manner  by  marrying  the  valedictorian  of  the  male  department  of 
the  University. — Mikca/ukee  Wucormn, 

The  above  is  a  very  well  constructed  paragraph,  and  will  doubtless  travel  round 
the  world  notwithstanding  that  what  makes  it  particularly  taking,  is  not  true.  The 
young  lady,  who,  in  her  valedictory.  Queried,  "  After  Graduating,  What?"  is  not 
married  yet,  as  far  as  heard  from,  and  her  marriage  to  the  valedictorian  of  the 
male  department  is  impossible,  he  having  already  been  wedded  to  the  feminine 
valedictorian  of  two  years  previously.  Something  has  confused  the  WiKonsin 
editor. — State  Journal. 

The  lady  last  alluded  to  was  Miss  Clara  B.  Bbwick,  formerly  assistant  in  the 

Female  College  of  the  State  University,  and  more  recently  in  the  Fort  Atkinson 

High  School. 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Stewart,  of  tlie  Union  school  at  Waukesha,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  examination  for  the  Whitewater  Normal  School  for 
the  present  year.  We  believe  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  lady's  being  selected 
for  such  a  position,  and  the  selection  is  one  of  the  best  that  could  have  been  made. 
We  hope  the  example  will  prove  worthy  of  being  followed  in  the  future.  If  a 
lady  if  competent  to  teach,  we  see  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  competent  to 
form  and  express  an  intelligent  opinion  respecting  the  teaching  of  others;  and  if 
she  is  thus  competent,  certainly  nothing  can  be  said  against  her  employment  for 
that  purpose. — Waukesha  Freeman. 

J.  Burnhah,  formerly  superintendent  of  Waupaca  county,  and  at  present  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  schools  in  Waupaca,  was  quite  ill  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  term.    We  hope  he  has  recovered. 

Rev.  Dr.  Aitdrew  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  College,  is  to  deliver  an  oration  at 
Beloit  College,  at  the  commencement  in  July. 
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Don't  Wabtt  It. — ^The  following  comes  from  a  teacher  who  does  not  seem  to 

place  a  high  estimate  on  educational  journals.    We  have  not  ventured  to  correct 

her  punctuation: 

Mat  4th  171 

Sm  I  told  you,  that  I  would  not  take  the  journal,  (only  with  this  lady)  And 
it  is  of  no  interest  to  me,  I  did  think  I  would  return  your  books :  if  you  want 
them  you  can  have  them;  they  are  of  no  use  to  me.  Teachers  are  not  able  to  sup- 
port such  works.  They  are  paid  a  salary  sufficient  to  support  them,  and  very  little 
extras.  So  of  course  we  are  not  foolish  to  endulffe  those  things  that  are  of  no  use 
to  us,    I  do  not  want  to  take  the  Journal,       Humble  yours  &c . 

QENBRAL. 

Yalb  College  has  had  87  professors. 

Db.  Aiken  has  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Union  College. 

Illinois  has  28  colleges,  Wisconsin  14,  Iowa  18  and  Biinnesota  2. 

Db.  Angell,  President  elect  of  Michigan  University,  delivered  his  Inaugural, 
June  28. 

President  White  of   Cornell  University,  Utica,  has  given  the  Institution  } 

f60, 000. 

The  cobner  stone  of  the  Pennsylvania  Female  College  was  laid  at  Ktteburg  a 
few  days  ago. 

Rev.  John  Monteith,  of  St.  Louis,  is  appointed  Superintenjdent  of  Public  In- 
Btraction  in  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  has  forty-eight  public  school  buildings,  which  altogether  are  valued  at 
f  1, 730, 000.    There  are  466  teachers  and  nearly  27, 000  pupils. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  has  146  students,  of  whom  eighty  are  fresh- 
men.   Of  the  new  students,  seventy-five  per  cent,  are  farmers'  sons. 

President  Asa  D.  Smith,  of  Dartmouth  College,  delivered  the  address  before 
the  Alunmi  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  at  its  anniversary.  May  18th. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  friends  of  John  A.  Andrew  should  endow  a  Professorship  ^ 

in  the  Law  Department  of  Howard  University — ^the  sadd  Professorship  to  bear  his 
name. 

Massaghubetts  has  four  State  Normal  Schools.  The  male  principals  of  these 
schools  each  receive  a  salary  of  $3,000,  and  the  lady  principal  of  Framingham  re- 
ceives f2, 500. 

Ex-Senator  H.  R.  Revels  (colored)  has  been  elected  President  of  Alcorn  Uni- 
versity, at  Jackson,  Miss.  Mr.  Revels  was  nominated  by  Gov.  Alcorn,  and  the  elec- 
tion was  an  unanimous  one. 

ExFERiENGB. — ^The  seven  Professors  in  the  principal  Normal  School  in  lUinoiff, 
(at  Normal),  includii^  President  Edwards,  have  had  an  average  experience  in  the 
work  of  more  than  ten  years  each. 

Prop.  H.  S.  English,  Principal  of  the  Cairo  public  schools,  and  widely  known  ^ 

through  his  connection  with  various  educational  institutions  of  Southern  Illinois, 
died  recently.    He  was  originally  from  Vermont. 

The  German  University  of  Marburg  promoted  the  excommunicated  Professor 
Dollinger  of  Munich,  to  honorary  member  of  laws,  and  the  German  University  of 
Jena  awards  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  famous  for  his  travels  in  Africa,  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  Ohio  is  21, 626;  in  New  York,  28, 310;  in  Illi- 
nois, 19,087;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  17,612.  The  average  wages  of  male  teachers 
in  Ohio  are  81  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Illinois,  while  the  wages  of  female  teachers 
are  only  1^  per  cent,  higher. 

*^  The  head-masterships  of  the  great  public  schools  in  England  are  very  valuable. 
Eton  is  worth  about  ^0, 000,  with  a  large  residence;  Harow,  the  same.  Rugby, 
about  $20,000.  Informer  days  head-masters  usually  became  bishops,  but  they 
are  not  so  certain  of  mitres  now. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Aiken,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Latin  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  since  at  Princeton,  and  more  recently  President  of  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  T.,  has  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Christian  Ethics  and 
Apologetics  in  the  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Theological  Seminary. 
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The  Peabody  Fund  Ain>  Southern  Education. — ^The  far-seeing  philanthropy 
of  George  Peabodj  is  producing  valuable  results.  It  appears  by  the  annal  report 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund,  that  the  Southern  States  have  reaped  substan- 
tial benefits  from  that  benefaction.  A  few  years  ago,  the  city  of  Bichmond  had  no 
public  schools — ^the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  trust  fund,  $2,000  were  con- 
tributed for  this  purpose,  to  which  the  city  added  $10,000,  and  the  yearly  municipal 
expenditure  is  now  $42,600,  a  sum  sufi&cient  to  support  thirty-nine  white  and  thirW- 
three  colored  schools.  Richmond  also  has  a  normal  school,  to  which  the  Peabody 
Fund  contributes  $1,000  annually.  New  schools  are  also  opening,  under  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Fund,  in  Lynchburg,  Alexandria,^  Staunton,  Lexington,  Manas- 
sas, and  many  other  towns  in  Virginia.  In  North  Carolina,  the  Fund  has  aided 
twenty-one  schools  during  the  past  year;  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas,  the  fund  has  also  been  made 
useful  for  educational  purposes.  In  Tennesse,  says  the  report,  although  the  state 
abolished  its  school  law  about  a  year  ago,  and  substituted  an  inefficient  county 
system  in  its  place,  the  people  have  taken  the  work  into  their  own  hands,  being  de- 
termined to  maintain  free  schools  till  there  shall  be  a  law  requiring  them.  There 
are  more  than  thirty  such  schools,  which  would  not  have  existed  but  for  the  aid 
rendered  by  the  Peabody  Fund.  If  no  other  results  than  these  were  visible,  they 
furnish  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  ungracious  criticisms  published  during  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  lifetime,  concerning  the  disposition  he  chose  to  make  of  his  ample  fortune. 
Yet  this  fund  is/only  a  part  of  the  charities  he  bestowed. — If.  ¥,  Com.  Advertwer. 

Gifts  for  Education  seem  to  be  increasing;  we  notice  the  following  as  recently 
made :  Sam'l  Willebton,  a  rich  manufacturer  in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  has  offered 
Amherst  College  an  endowment  of  $500,000  on  condition  that  the  name  be  changed  to 

Willeston  University ^William  Carleton,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  $50,000  to 

the  college  at  Northfield,  Minn.,  which  will  hereafter  be  known  as  Carlton  College. 

Capt.  Richardson,  of  San  Francisco,  $250,000  towards  a  College  of  Mining, 

Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture,  in  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  Lake  Forest 

University Erabtus  Corning,  $200,000  for  an  Episcopal  Female  Siminary,  in 

Albany,  N.  Y. D.  Appleton,  the  publisher,  $20,000  for  a  school  house  in  Apple- 
ton,  Mo. Senator  Pomeroy  offers  $10,000  towards  the  endowment  of  a  Medi- 
cal Professorship  for  ladies,  in  Howard  University,  D.  C.  The  donators  do  not  aU 
seek  to  have  their  names  perpetuated. 

Prussian  Teachers. — ^Prof.  Eirkmayer,  of  Bridgeport,  Mass.,  himself  a  Prus- 
sian, said  in  a  lecture  at  Plymouth,  that  in  Prussia  a  teacher  must  not  only  be  edu- 
cuated,  but  also  religious.  The  normal  schools  in  Prussia  are  placed  in  small 
towns,  in  order  to  prevent  having  dissipated  students.  Before  the  late  war,  Prus- 
sia had  3,000  teachers  and  80,000  students.  Before  entering,  the  student  must  un- 
dergo a  very  severe  medical  as  well  as  mental  examination,  and  must  promise  to 
teach  at  least  three  years  in  Prussia.  And  if  a  teacher  should  become  infirm  or  in 
any  way  unable  to  teach,  a  pension  of  one-third  of  his  or  her  wages  is  allowed. 

The  class  of  '71,  of  Union  College,  have  resolved  to  revive  the  practice  of  cele* 
brating  graduation  by  a  class-day,  with  appropriate  exercises.  This  custom  has 
become  obsolete  in  Union,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  it  revived  by  the  Seniors,  who  are 
alive  to  everything  that  will  add  pleasure  to  their  course.  It  will  add  much  inter- 
est to  the  exercises  of  Commencement  week. — Jf.  T.  Globe. 

The  Amherst  Senior  who  hired  the  hall  in  Amherst  for  a  lecture  Commencement 
evening,  that  his  classmates  miffht  not  have  a  Commencement  ball,  has  been 
euchered  by  the  proprietor  of  the  hall,  who  says :  "  The  hall  was  rented  for  a  lec- 
ture at  lecture  prices,  and  the  audience  will  be  dismissed  and  the  gas  turned  out  at 
9: 30  P.  M."    So  the  class  will  have  their  "  hop." 

The  Williams  College  cabinet  has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a 
collection  of  silver  ores  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  shells  from  the  ancient 
shell  heaps  of  Maine,  the  gift  of  President  Chadbourne,  with  a  hundred  specimens 
of  Syrian  shells,  presented  by  C.  W.  Calhoun,  of  the  sophomore  class. 

A  School  of  Phtlolooy  is  to  be  established  at  once,  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  in  Yale  College,  embracing  a  two  yean' 
course  of  study,  and  to  be  open  to  graduates  of  that  and  other  American  colleges. 

An  Old  Coat's  advantages  are  numerous.  People  will  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  piek  your  pockets — the  ladies  wiU  not  bother  you  with  their  insatiate  love,  and 
you  will  not  be  teased  to  take  tea  with  your  acquaintance. 

Thb  Atlanta  (Georgia)  Female  Institute  has  added  a  department  of  physiology, 
hygiene,  and  physiciu  training. 
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A  CrNCiNNATi  scliool  teacher  attempted  to  punish  one  of  her  scholars  a  few  days 
agfo,  but,  by  a  blow  upon  her  head  with  his  slate,  he  knocked  her  senseless. 

Every  PAREjrris  like  a  lookin^i^-glass  for  his  children  to  dress  themselves  by- 
Therefore  parents  should  take  care  to  keep  the  glass  bright  and  dear,  not  dull  and 
spotted,  as  good  example  is  a  rich  Inheritance  for  the  rising  generation. 

A  School  CoMMnrEE  in  a  frontier  district  are  reported  to  have  sunmied  up  their 
opinion  of  the  examination  which  they  had  attended  by  making  to  the  pupils  this 
address;  "  You've  spelled  well,  and  you've  ciphered  go<)d,  but  you  haint  sot  still." 

A  TESTIMONIAL  to  the  skill  of  a  chiropodist,  published  in  an  English  paper,  testi- 
fies that  "  four  or  five  years  ago  he  successfully  extracted  several  corns  from  my 
feet  without  pain,  as  also  a  member  of  my  family,  which  have  not  returned  since 
that  time." 

A  rough  individual,  whose  knowledge  of  classical  language  was  not  quite  com- 
plete, has  been  sick,  and  on  recovering  was  told  by  his  doctor  that  he  might  take  a 
little  animal  food.  "  No  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  took  your  gruel  easy  enough,  but  hang 
me  If  I  can  go  youf  hay  and  oats. 

A  lXd  named  John  Osborne,  aged  sixteen,  while  in  attendance  at  the  public 
school  in  Canandaifi^ua,  the  other  day,  indulged  with  other  scholars  in  violent  ex- 
ercise by  jumping  during  the  recess.  Just  as  the  bcU  rang  calling  in  school,  he 
suddenly  fell  and  expired.    Violent  exercise  no  doubt  was  the  cause. 

For  a  specimen  of  logical  consecution  of  ideas,  we  venture  to  commend  this- 
from  a  school -boy's  commposition:  "  Tobacco  was  invented  by  a  man  named  Wal- 
ter Raleigh.  When  the  people  first  saw  him  smoking  they  thought  he  was  a  steam- 
boat, and,  as  they  had  never  seen  a  steamboat,  they  were  frightened  " 

The  celebrated  Scotch  surgeon,  Dr.  James  Syme,  used  to  give  his  students  the 
following  rules  to  insure  success  in  practice:  1.  Never  look  surprized  at  anythmg. 
3.  Before  stating  your  opinion  of  a  case  on  yonr  second  visit,  ascertain  wneth^ 
your  previous  directions  hav9  been  complied  with.  3.  Never  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion twice. 

It  is  said  that  the  salary  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College  is  $3,200,  and  of 
the  chief  cook  of  the  Parker  House,  |4,000.  "  There  is  nothing  very  alarming  in 
this  statement,"  says  the  Boston  Traveller, "  it  on]y  suggests  that  there  are  more 
men,  fited  for  the  presidental  chair  of  colleges  than  are  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
kitchen  of  a  first  class  hotel. 

Gen.  R.  K.  Scott,  states  that  he  recently  found  on  a  plantation  near  Charlestown* 
S.  C,  a  man  working  as  a  common  field  hand  who  was  highly  cultivated,  and  capa- 
ble of  speaking  and  writing  ten  languages,  Greek  and  Arabic  among  them.  He 
earned  so  little  that  he  was  forced  to  teach  school  in  the  evening  to  support  him- 
self in  the  simplest  manner. 

The  discovery  of  ancient  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  is  mentioned  by  professor  Win- 
chell  the 'director  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  of  Michigan,  in  his  last  report. 
It  is  a  deep  valley,  bordered  with  higU  bluffs,  and  runs  from  Lake  Superior  to  Green 
Bay  in  Lake  M>ehigan,  suggesting  the  practicability  of  a  ship  canal  along  the  same 
route,  with  a  view  to  shortening  the  voyage  between  the  ports  of  the  two  Lakes. 

The  injury  sustained  by  the  cross  on  the  spire  of  the  Strasbourg  Cathedral  has 
been  repaired.  It  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous  midertaking.  It  will  be  remember- 
ed that  a  missile  from  the  besiegers  accidentally  struck  the  cross,  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter 12  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  15th  of  September.  Tliis  was  a  shell  aimed  from  a  dist- 
ance of  6,500  metres,  and  which,  to  strike  the  cross,  had  to  ascend  nearly  500  feet 
in  the  air. 

An  ntREYERENT  Athens  correspondent,  speaking  of  the  new  railroad  from  that 
city  to  the  Piraeus,  says:  "  Think  of  Socrates  soliloqizing  over  a  steam  engine, 
Diogenes  with  his  tub,  deadheading  it  to  thd  Piraeus,  or  haggling  about  a  seven  cent 
ticket;  or  Euripides  working  up  a  railroad  catastrophe  into  one  of  his  polished  tra- 
gedies ;  or  the  courtly  Xcnophen  taking  topographical  notes  for  his  '  Anabasis ' 
Irom  the  window  of  a  sleeping-car;  or  of  Alcibiadcs  lolling  in  the  smoking  car  and 
playing  a  game  of  high-low-jack  for  the  cigars." 
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ANQBL8'  VISITS. 

BY  KEV.  SAMUEL  W.  DXJPFIELD. 

Some  brief,  sweet  smile 
Which  gladdens  us  ere  while 
And  cheers  the  labor  of  a  weary  mile. 

Some  single  word. 
Which  now  and  then  has  stirred 
Our  spirits  with  a  sense  of  strength  conferred. 

Some  clasping  hand 
Whose  worth  we  understand, 
When  friends  are  few  and  famine  walks  the  land. 

Some  hope,  whose  ray 
Lights  up  a  darkened  day. 
And  calls  us  into  praise  while  yet  we  pray. 

For,  ever  so 

The  angels  come  and  go, 
And  lift  long  wings  above  us  ere  we  know. 

And  heaven  is  near. 
Because  a  message  clear 
Drifts  down  through  dimness  of  our  atmosphere. 


ART  AS  A   PROFESSION   IN   BNQLAND. 

Gilbert  Hamerton,  in  his  "Thoughts  about  Art,"  which  Messrs.  Roberts 
Brothers  have  reprinted  in  a  very  tasteful  little  volume,  has  a  chapter  on  the  painter 
in  his  relations  to  society,  from  which  it  appears  that  artists  as  a.  class  are  not  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  socially,  in  England.  Eminent  painters  who  have  become 
powers,  are  of  course  flattered  and  made  much  of;  but  young  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, simply  because  they  are  of  that  profession,  are  treated  with  an  indiffer- 
ence which  society  does  not  show  to  young  barrister»«,  or  young  curates,  or  young 
gentlemen  in  the  army.  A  nobleman's  daughter  might,  without  losing  caste  many 
an  officer  of  low  grade,  or  even  a  country  parson;  but  an  artist  I  Painting  as  a  pur- 
suit is  not  held  quite  respectable.  A  man  of  rank  would  shock  the  susceptible 
nerves  of  British  good  society  if  he  took  to  painting  otherwise  than  as  an  ama- 
teur. Thackeray,  who  knew  English  character  root  and  branch,  shrewdly  made 
Clive  Newcome  only  a  dabbler  in  art.  It  is  poor  J.  J.  Qridley,  the  Butler's  son, 
who  is  the  true  genius.  "  You  will  order  Clive  not  to  sell  his  pictures,  wont  you?" 
writes  Ethel  to  the  Colonel  from  Baden;  "  I  know  it  is  not  wrong,  but  your  son 
might  look  liigher  than  to  be  an  artist.  It  is  a  rise  for  Mr.  Qridley,  but  a  fall  for 
him.  An  artist,  an  organist,  a  pianist,  all  these  are  very  good  people;  but  you 
know,  not  ds  notre  mondCy  and  Clive  ought  to  belong  to  it."  Almost  always  when 
a  painter  appears  in  the  plot  of  a  modern  French  or  English  novel,  the  reader  is 
strongly  impressed  by  the  gentleman's  social  nonentity.  Even  the  poets,  who 
ought  to  be  more  liberal,  play  upon  the  same  string.  Mr.  Hamerton  illustrates 
this  with  a  verse  from  "  The  Lord  of  Burleigh:" 

^*  He  is  bat  a  landscape  painter." 

Tha  little  word  but  tells  the  story.  It  is  the  condensed  breath  of  prejudice  moulded 
into  a  syllable.  The  damaging  qualification  as  applied  to  painting,  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  tone  of  English  society. 


Extensive  Art-Gallert. — ^Next  to  the  Bible,  no  book  is  more  useful  than 
Webster's  Dictionary.  The  Unabridged  is  an  extensive  art  gaUery,  containing  over 
three  thousand  engravings,  representing  almost  every  animal,  insect,  reptile,  imple- 
ment, plants,  etc.,  which  we  know  anything  about.  It  is  a  vast  library,  giving 
information  on  almost  every  mentioiiablc  subject.  It  indeed  has  been  well  remarked 
that  it  is  the  most  remarkable  compendium  of  human  knowledge  in  our  language.— 
Hmuehold  Advocate, 
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SHORT  SIGHT. 

Short  sight  is  frequently  the  penalty  of  learning.  It  follows,  the  Saturday  Re- 
vi&w  says,  very  closely  upon  the  amount  of  education  by  books.  The  Germans 
have  the  shortest  sight  of  all  nations,  aggravated  as  the  defect  is  by  the  small  thin 

Srpe  and  coarse  paper  in  popular  use  in  that  country.  Conyexil^  of  the  lens  of 
le  eye  is  induced  by  a  habitual  adjustment  to  a  near -focus.  Among  sailors, 
whose  eyes  are  directed  so  much  toward  distant  obiects  on  the  horizon,  is  gener- 
ally found  the  longest. 

In  the  English  and  American  armies  efficiency  of  sight  is  one  of  the  manifold 
qualifications  in  the  recruit;  but  a  pair  of  spectacles  int^e  German  ranks  causes 
no  greater  surprise  than  a  pipe  does.  But  for  the  spectacled  rank  and  file,  where 
would  have  been  the  million  of  men  whom  Moltke  undertook  to  place  within  a 
fortnight  on  the  Rhine?  Removed  from  study  and  indoor  duty,  and  put  to  active 
outside  work,  the  power  of  vision  in  a  short-sighted  person  will  improve. 

The  Saturday  Beniew  adds  that  with  the  spread  of  education  by  books  to  lower 
and  lower  strata  of  the  social  moss,  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  how  to 
utilize  short  sight  in  war  will  have  to  be  faced  in  real  earnest,  as  the  necessity  of 
the  case  has  forced  it  upon  the  Germans. 


Hartley  Coleridge. — This  young  man,  who  should  have  adorned  the  highest 
walks  of  literature  and  genius,  perished  in  intemperance.  The  son  of  Coleridge, 
the  nephew  of  Southey,  the  favorite  of  Wordsworth,  the  friend  of  Prof.  Wilson, 
dear  to  a  wife  and  renowned  circle  of  friends,  gifted  by  nature  with  the  finest  mind 
and  the  tendrest  heart,  endowed  with  education  that  ripens  genius,  deeply  com- 
bined with  religious  feelings,  the  crown  of  princly  natures,  what  might  he  not  have 
been? 

What  did  he  become?    Alas,  what  a  beacon  to  warn? 

At  Oxford  his  extraordinary  powers  of  conversation  procured  for  liim  numerous 
invitations  to  literary  fashionable  parties,  which  were  in  reality  wine  parties.  He 
knew  that  he  was  expected  to  talk,  and  talking  was  his  deliffht.  On  whatever  sub- 
iect,  literature,  politics  or  religion,  he  could  hold  forth  by  the  hour  in  strains  that 
held  his  hearers  spell-bound  in  wonder  and  admiration.  Amid  such  scenes  the 
habit  of  wine  drinking  overmastered  him,  unnerving  his  will  and  smiting  him  with 
moral  paralysis. 

He  struggled  at  last  against  his  chains,  but  only  too  late  and  too  ineffectually. 
And  on  another  tombstone  must  truth  inscribe.  Genius  in  Ruins  through  Wine  the 
Destroyer.  

Tecb  Nobility  op  Knowledge — ^It  was  impossible  to  be  in  the  colored  regi- 
ments, or  to  be  associated  with  any  of  the  institutions  for  their  education  since  the 
war,  and  not  notice  the  elevating  influence  of  knowledge.  One  of  the  chaplains  of 
our  dark  regiments  had  a  body-servant  named  John  Green.  One  morning  John  en- 
tered the  tent  to  kindle  the  fire.  His  task  was  soon  done,  the  chaplain  still  slum- 
bering, as  John  supposed.  And  now  the  man  began  to  study  the  lesson  set  him 
the  night  before:  "  Thou  God  seest  me."  He  began  to  spell  the  first  word:  T-h-o-n. 
"John  Green,"  he  said  to  himself,  "what  is  that?  what  did  master  say  that  was?" 
Looking  and  hesitating  a  while,  he  at  last  uttered,  "  Th<m,  John  Green  you  have 
it."  Tnufi  he  spelled  and  pronounced  through  the  sentence,  stumbling  considera- 
bly at  the  two-syllabled  word,  "  seest,"  but  finally  deciphering  the  whole  and  read- 
ing it.  Then,  stretching  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he  exclaimed,  "John  Green 
you  have  it.  You  can  read.  John  Green,  you  are  a  man!" — LippiriMW^  Maga- 
zine.   

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  of  the  United  States  navy,  has  returned  from  his  tour  in 
Europe.  During  the  past  seven  months  he  has  visited  all  the  principal  observato- 
ries of  the  old  world,  and  has  taken  extracts  from  records  of  observation  extend- 
ing back  many  years,  with  a  view  of  making  more  perfect  his  tables  of  the  son, 
which  have  gained  for  him  such  a  high  position  as  an  American  astronomer.  In 
December  last  he  observed  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Gibralter,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  a  view  of  the  corona.  At  Rome,  Berlin,  Pulkowa,  Greenwich, 
Paris  and  other  cities  he  was  cordially  received  by  the  scientific  gentlemen.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Paris  (which  he  left  only  on  the  second  of  May),  he  resided,  by 
invitation  of  the  director,  within  the  enclosure  of  the  observatory  walls.  Mr. 
Newcomb  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences* 
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BOOKS. 

The  Kindergarten. — A  Manual  for  the  Introduction  of  Frcebel's  STStem  of 
Primaiy  Education  into  Public  Schools,  and  for  the  Use  of  Mothers  and  Private 
Teachers.  By  Dr.  Adolph  Dotjai.  With  16  Plates.  12mo;  pp.  188.  New  York: 
B.  Steigbr.    1871. 

The  Kindergarten  is  a  German  invention  and  its  literature  is  mostly  German. 
DouAi's  little  Manual  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  cheapness,  and  will  be  found 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to  give  that  system  a  practical  trial. 
The  introduction  is  followed  by  kindergarten  games,  with  music.  The  words  for 
these,  and  for  the  child-like  poetry  and  stories  that  come  after,  are  in  both  German 
and  English.    The  plates  are  small,  but  illustrate  sufficiently. 

The  American  Colleges  and  American  Public.  By  Noah  Porter,  D.  D., 
Professor  in  Yale  College.  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Charles  C.  Chatfield  &  Co.,  pp. 
285, 11 .  50  pre-paid,  by  mail. 

This  admirable  volume  discusses  the  Studies,  Text-books,  Lectures,  Curriculum, 
Life,  Evils,  Laws,  Supervision,  Guardianship,  Control,  Religion  and  RelationB  of 
Colleges — ^in  short,  all  matters  connected  with  them — and  discusses  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  ample  observation,  long  experience  and  good  conmion  sense,  com- 
bined with  abundant  ability  to  treat  the  whole  subject  as  it  ought  to  be  treated. 

We  are  free  to  say  that  Dr.  Porter  seems  us  wisely  conservative  in  his  general 
views.  Though  we  nught  criticize  some  of  his  opinions,  we  think  he  has  done  the 
cause  of  sound  learning  and  true  education  good  service  by  this  volume.  We  aie 
particularly  pleased  with  his  stand  against  sweeping  reforms  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum, ana  in  defence  of  the  value  of  classical  training.  He  does  not  oppose 
scientific  training  or  scientific  schools — the  objects  and  benefits  of  which  are  fairly 
stated — but  contends  that  they  can  furnish  no  adequate  substitute  for  the  cuUv/re 
imparted  by  the  old  methods. 

Route  for  a  Month's  Tour  through  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  By  Prof.  J.  D. 
Dana,  LL.  D.,  of  Yale  College.    By  the  same  publishers.    Price  36  cents. 

Not  having  made  the  tour,  we  cannot  speak  from  observation,  bujb  the  name  of 
Dr.  Dana,  who  was  assisted  in  planning  the  route  by  Prof.  Sausbure,  of  Geneva, 
is  a  sufficient  warrant  that  his  guide-book  is  a  good  one.  The  trip  can  be  made  in 
nine  or  ten  weeks,  including  ocean  passages,  and  at  an  expense  of  from  f400  to 
1500. 

Good  Selections,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  By  W.  M.  Jelldte,  Teacher  of  Elo- 
cution.   New  York:  J.  M.  Schermerhrom  &  Co. 

This  volume  will  be  found  acceptable  to  those  who  wish  a  collection  of  good 
pieces  to  select  from  for  public  reading  or  recitation,  outside  the  more  common 
compilations.    As  it  is  in  a  paper  cover,  we  suppose  it  may  be  had  for  25  cents. 

Illustrated  DEscRiFrrvB  Catalogue  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series  of 
School  and  College  Text-Books.    Cincinnati :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

This  ample  Catalogue,  which  is  itself  a  beautiful  specimen  of  book  making,  will 
give  a  full  account  of  the  popular  Eclecdc  Series  to  any  one  wishing  information. 
Address  the  publishers  for  a  copy. 

PBRIODIOALS. 

The  Galaxy  for  July  has  fresh  instalments  of  "  Lady  Judith;"  "Ought  We  to 
Visit  her;"  "The  Nether-side  of  New  York,"  No.  Vl.;  and  the  conclusion  of 
"  Overland."  For  a  frontispiece  it  has  the  portrait  of  J.  W.  DeForest,  the  author 
of  "  Overland."  The  main  essay  is  "  Republicanism  in  England,"  by  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy, in  which  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  republican  sentiment  has  made 
great  progress  In  the  last  two  years  in  England.  Tms  number  has  the  usual  vari- 
ety of  short  stories  and  poetry;  the  department  of  "  Scientific  Miscellany  "  is  very 
fall  and  interesting;  the  "  Club  Room "  is  good  for  the  "  blues."  This  number 
begins  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  CMaay;  with  new  type  its  appearance  is  de- 
d^&dly  improved  and  the  pablishers  promise  increased  attractions  for  the  futore. 
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Every  Saturday  now  oomes  to  its  readers  with  a  new  claim  to  favor.  Every 
copy  is  trimmed,  neatly  pasted  so  as  not  to  disfigure  the  paper,  and  held  together 
as  securely  as  if  stitched.  This  arrangement,  which  is  to  be  permanent,  will  be  a 
very  great  convenience  to  all  who  read  the  diversified  literary  contents  of  the  pa- 
per, and  all  who  examine  its  weekly  gallery  of  portraits,  landscapes,  and  pictures 
of  character,  incident  and  travel.  The  publishers  are  evidently  resolved  to  spare 
no  pains  or  expense  to  render  their  illustrated  weekly  indispenaible  to  all  intelli- 
gent readers. 

Littkll's  Living  Aas,  being  published  in  weekly  numbers  of  sixty-four  pages 
each,  gives  to  its  readers  more  than  three  thousand  double-column  octavo  pages 
a  year  of  the  most  valuable,  instructive  and  entertaining  reading  of  the  day. 
"  History,  biography,  fiction,  poetry,  wit,  science  politics,  criticism,  art, — what  is 
not  here?"  It  presents,  with  a  satisfactory  completeness  as  well  as  freshness,  the 
best  literature  of  the  almost  innumerable  and  generally  inaccessible  European 
quarterlies,  monthlies  and  weeklies — a  literature  embracing  the  productions  of  the 
ablest  and  most  cultured  writers  living.  July  begins  a  new  volume.  Price  ^S.OO  a 
year.    Address  Littell  &  Gay,  30,  Bloomfield  St.,  Boston. 

Eclectic  Magazine. — The  July  number  commences  a  new  volume,  and  the  pub- 
lisher very  properly  intimates  that  it  is  a  very  good  time  to  subscribe.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  repeat  here  the  si)ecial  features  of  the  Eclectic  which  commend 
it  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature.  It  is  a  perfect  cyclopedia  of  current  foreign 
thought,  the  last  volume  alone  containing  more  than  a  hundred  articles  on  all 
those  topics,  political,  scientific,  literary  and  social,  which  have  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  during  the  period  which  it  covers.  The  price  of  the  EcUetic  is 
fS.OO  per  annum;  45  cents  per  copy.  The  publisher  is  E.  R.  Pelton,  108,  Pulton 
street.  New  York. 

The  College  Courant  for  June  17th  contains  a  \eTj  important  article  by  Prof. 
James  D.  Dana,  LL.  D.,  entitled  "The  New  Haven  University:  What  it  is  and 
What  it  Kequires."  It  is  important  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  submitted  to 
most  of  the  leading  Professors  of  Yale  before  publishing,  and  embodies  very  fully 
their  ideas  of  the  actual  needs  of  Yale.  The  G our  ant  also  contains  another  im- 
portant article:  Richard  Grant  White's  "Final  Reply  toX"  on  "Words  and 
their  Uses."  The  Gourant  is  published  weekly,  at  New  Haven,  for  $4. 00  a  year, 
and  is  decidedly  the  best  journal  of  its  class. 

"Scribner"  for  July  is  fully  up  to  its  predecessors  as  to  matter  and  is 
really  a  "  Magazine  for  the  People."  The  leading  illustrated  article  is  one  by  J.  T. 
Headly,  on  "Philadelphia;"  there  is  another,  entitled  "Jaunts  in  Japan,"  which 
gives  some  interesting  information  of  out-of-the-way  portions  of  those  islands.  Mr. 
Bushnell  has  an  able  article  on  "  Free-Trade  and  Protection,"  and  Ghas.  Warner  a 
delightful  essay,  "  Back-Log  Studies."  This  No.  contains  Chap's  31-35  of  Wilfrid 
Cumbermede  and  several  short  stories. 

The  "  Atlantic  "  for  July  contains  "Castilian  Days,"  "  Kate  Beaumont,"  "  Moun- 
taineering in  the  Sierra  Nevada,"  and  "  Our  Whispering  Gallery,"  part  VII.,  which 
is  devoted  to  Dickens — consisting  mainly  of  Letters  to  his  friend  Felton.  There 
is  a  readable  letter  from  R.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  with  the  title  "  How  we  met  John  Brown," 
a  dramatic  poem  by  George  Eliot,  entitled  "  Armgart;"  an  essay  by  Higginson  on 
"  Sappho;"  and  characteristic  articles  from  Howrlls  and  Bret  Harte.  The  shorter 
pieces  of  poetry  are  furnished  by  Saxe,  Longfellow  and  Wilkeson.  This  number 
contains  the  second  part  of  Miss  Chesebro's  story,  "  From  Generation  to  Genera- 
tion." The  notices  of  Recent  Literature  are  satisfactory  as  usual,  and  the  number 
is  a  good  one. 

The  old  "  stand-by,"  Harper's,  still  holds  its  own  in  the  ranks  of  the  maga- 
zines for  general  reading,  and  for  a  family  magazine  has  no  superior.  The  July 
number  contains  five  illustrated  articles :  "  The  Mount  Cenis  Railway  and  Tun- 
nel," "  The  United  States  Naval  Academy,"  "  Along  the  Florida  Reef  "—sixth  and 
last  paper;  "  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  and  "  Put-in-Bay."  It  finishes  "  Ante- 
ros,"  and  gives  additional  chapters  of  "  The  American  Baron  "  and  "  Anne  Fur- 
ness."  The  "  Easy  Chair  "  discourses  pleasantly  upon  "  Tlialberg  and  other  Pian- 
ists," "  Newspaper  Morality  "  and  "  The  Mounting  of  Plays."  The  editor's  Scien- 
tific Record,  Historical  Record  and  Drawer,  are  each  complete  in  their  way. 

The  Ladies  Repository  for  July,  has  two  fine  engravings,  "  On  Guard,"  and 
"  An  Interesting  Chapter,"  which  need  no  explanation.  While  the  Repository  is 
mainly  a  religious  magazine,  it  does  not  neglect  general  literature,  as  the  articles 
on  "  The  Origin  of  Species,"  "  Woman  and  Work,"  "  The  Vegetable  World"— No. 
IXf — and  the  "  Palaces  of  Venice,"  in  this  No.,  abundantly  testify. 
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READING. 

BY  TROF.  8.  n.  CARPENTER,  LL.  D.,  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
(Address  befora  tho  WiaooiuUi  Btolo  TMehar's  AMooiatioa,  at  MadlMS,  Jalj  IS,  1871.) 

Our  education  is  never  finished.  Schools  and  colleges  only  start  us 
a  little  way  on  the  endless  journey  which  each  must  travel  for  himself; 
only  give  us  a  dim  outline  which  after  life  must  fill  in  and  complete. 
These  early  educational  appliances  are  the  workmen  who  shape  the 
rough  block  of  marble ;  the  finishing  touches  which  give  the  statue  its 
artistic  character  and  perfectness,  are  reserved  to  the  hand  of  the  master. 
It  is  the  polish  which  a  man  gives  himself  after  his  elementary  educa- 
tional course  is  finished  that  determines  his  real  culture  and  fixes  his 
intellectual  character.  It  is  not  what  the  school  does  for  us  that  makes 
us  men ;  it  is  what  we  do  with  what  the  school  has  given.  For  want 
of  this  personal  determination  of  character,  many  a  one  who  was  ac- 
counted at  school  a  brilliant  scholar,  fails  when  tried  by  the  test  of  real 
life.  The  aim  of  all  right  teaching  is  to  fit  the  pupil  for  this  inde- 
pendent action.  An  education  which  begets  a  habit  of  intellectual 
submission,  is  not  only  defective  but  dangerous. 

As  we  assume  tho  charge  of  our  own  culture,  books  take  the  place 
of  teachers.  The  force  of  a  personal  presence  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
hold  us  to  a  diligent  use  of  our  time.  Each  man  becomes  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  enforces  the  decisions  of  his  own  judgment.  The  path  is 
no  longer  cleared  before  us ;  whatever  progress  we  make  will  be  due 
to  our  own  exertions ;  and  yet  these  exertions  are  guided  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  The  experience  of  one  becomes  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all,  and  each  individual  born  heir  to  the  wisdom  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  has  an  inheritance  greater  than  the  laboriously  accumu- 
lated intellectual  fortune  of  the  wealthiest  souls  that  lived  m  the  in- 
fancy of  the  race.  This  intellectual  bequest  is  guarded  by  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  Human  life  is  too  short  for  any  man  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  for  himself,  even  if  he  should  desire  to  assume  so  useless 
a  task.  We  must  take  what  others  have  given  us  as  our  intellectual 
capital,  or  we  cannot  do  a  successful  business  in  competition  with 
others  who  start  with  this  advantage.  This  intellectual  bequest  comes 
into  our  possession  by  reading.  We  no  longer  painfully  and  inaccu- 
rately work  out  the  old  problems  over  which  humanity  nas  toiled  for 
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centuries,  but  grasp  at  once  the  conclusion,  determined  bj  a  few  well 
settled  principld^.  It  is  the  work  of  a  few  moments  to  run  over  the 
train  of  reasoning ;  but  to  pioneer  that  thought  through  the  trackless 
wilderness  of  original  discovery  would  have  been  a  task  too  herculean 
for  our  strength. 

The  immediate  objects  of  reading  are  two :  information  and  recrea- 
tion ;  that  is  to  place  one  in  sympathy  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  world.     Thought  and  feeling  form  a  unit — the  one  representing  the 
result  reached  by  labor,  and  the  other  the  pleasure  experienced  in  rest 
when  we  contemplate  our  achievements.     The  general  course  of  one's 
reading  jrill  be  determined  by  the  end  he  has  in  view.     The  labor  of 
one    is   physical,   and    his     recreation      is    physical     rest.     In    his 
leisure      moments      he      reads     for      information,      relieving      the 
toils     of     the    body      by    an     exercise*   of     his    unwearied     mind. 
The  labor^of  another  is  intellectual,  and  such  a  course  of  reading  will 
only  add  to  his  weariness.     He  turns  from  the  severe  exercise  of  intel- 
lect in  tracing  out  thought  to   the  lighter  play  of  fancy  and  feeling. 
.  He  reads  for  recreation.     Unless  these  different  ends  to  be  reached  be 
►  held  clearly  before  the  mind,  no  one  can  select  his  course  intelligently 
.  or  follow  it  profitably.     One  man  to  whom  mental  weariness  is  an  utter 
.  incomprehensibility,  passes  a  sweeping  condemnation  upon  all  light 
reading — because  he  does  not  admit  recreation  to  be  a  legitimate  end 
•  of -reading.     Young  people  are  apt  to  find  solid  reading  distasteful,  be- 
cause they  do  not  feel  the  importance  of  making  information  a  leading 
end  in  the  selection  of  a  course  of  reading. 

That  course  of  reading  will  be  best  for  any  man  which  best  fits  him 
.  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  whether  that  fitness  be  secured  through  la- 
bor or  through  rest.     If  his  usual  avocation  lays  its  demands  upon  the 
body,  and  he  needs  information  rather  than  relaxation  from  labor,  let 
him  read  solid,  instructive  reading.     K  jaded  and  worn  by  steady  ap- 
plication to  business  so  that  he  needs  mental  relaxation,  a  course   of 
.  solid  reading  only  adds  to  his  weariness ;  he  needs  the  novel,  the  poem, 
the  play,  to  turn  the  mind  away  from  the  consideration  of  facts,  giving 
'  the  laborious  intellect  time  to  rest,  while  Fancy  and  Imagination  hang 
'  the  chambers  of  the  soul  with  their  magnificent  garniture.     Intellec- 
tual weariness  is  something  incomprehensible  to  a  man  whose  only  ex- 
ertion is  muscular,  and  who  is  a  total  stranger  to  that  exhaustion  which 
follows  severe  mental  effort.     It  is  in  vain  to  talk  to  him  of  the  need  of 
intellectual  recreation.     To  him  the  only  work  is  that  which  is  summed 
up  in  the  tangible  and  visible  results  of  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
muscular  force.     Such  a  man  is  incapable  of  judging  correctly  in  any 
other  case  than  his  own ;  nor  can  a  correct  judgment  be  formed  except 
both  information  and  recreation  be  recognized  as  equally  legitimate. 
Our  object,  then,  branches  at  the  very  outset,  and  must  be  subdi- 
^  vided  in  accordance  with  the  end  to  be  reached,  whether  information 
or  recreation  be  most  needed  to  prepare  us  for  increased  activity. 

There  is  always  a  class  of  people  to  whom  more  intellectual  than 
material  wealth  has  been  given,  and  who  are  painfully  conscious  of 
their  lack  of  culture.  Ambition — and  a  noble  ambition  it  is — Pleads 
them  on  to  gain  heights  far  above  them,  and  seen  only  in  vision  when 
a  prophetic  rapture  falls  upon  their  caged  souls.  Necessity  holds  them 
down,  binding  them  in  fetters  woven  of  every-day  wants  and  needsy 
which  the  impatient  soul  forever  struggles  against,  and  seeks  to  break. 
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Bui  the  hands  must  labor  that  the  mouth  may  be  filled.  The  intel- 
lectual enginery  with  all  its  marvelous  powers,  and  play  of  delicate  and 
wonderful  machinery,  is  dead  and  motionless  until  the  bodily  wants 
have  been  supplied,  and  the  mind  can  only  snatch  now  and  then  mo- 
ments of  time  from  the  resting  body.  This  is  a  typical  life-struggle — 
a  struggle  between  the  intellectual  and  the  physical  for  mastery.  It  is 
the  battle  between  Capital  and  Labor  fought  out  on  the  narrow  battle- 
field of  one  soul.  Books  are  the  weapons  with  which  these  ardent,  am- 
bitious souls  fight  their  tyrant  Ignorance.  Reading  is  their  "  school 
of  the  soldier,"  where  they  learn  the  manual  of  arms  in  preparation 
for  the  conflict.  To  such  an  one,  and  to  such  a  life,  recreation  is  al- 
most treason — betraying  the  kingly  soul  to  the  slavish  body.  There  is 
no  time  for  rest  while  the  battle  is  raging;  every  particle  of  force 
must  be  gathered  up  and  put  forth  in  the  fierce  struggle.  The  time 
for  rest  is  after  the  victory,  when  our  bruised  arms  may  be  hung  up  as 
monuments.  To  such  earnest  souls  struggling  after  higher  life,  books 
are  a  necessity.  They  strengthen  the  soul  as  food  nourishes  the  body. 
Their  printed  pages  open  vistas  down  which  the  eye  views  the  wisdom 
of  the  past,  leading  to  the  richer  acquisitions  of  tne  present.  They  are 
the  tree  of  knowledge  guarded  by  no  awful  threat,  but  filled  with  rust- 
ling leaves  whose  inarticulate  voices  invite  us  into  this  ever  widening 
Paradise. 

Such  men  read  for  information.  Their  great  lack  is  knowledge,  and 
books  are  their  only  teacher.  Their  intellectual  life  has  not  yet  reached 
a  compactness  and  maturity  capable  of  such  sustained  and  continuous 
effort  as  to  render  mental  recreation  desirable  or  necessary.  Rest  has 
no  significance  except  to  him  w^ho  has  known  the  aching  muscles  and 
tired  limbs  of  labor.  Physical  recreation  comes  with  zest  to  him  alone 
whose  hands  have  been  hardened  and  whose  muscles  have  been  ripened 
by  continuous  exertion.  Canaan  seems  like  an  earthly  Paradise  only 
after  forty  years  marching  through  the  wilderness. 

Ignorance  is  no  longer  a  misfortune ;  it  has  become  a  crime,  or  at 
least  a  disgrace.  Muscle  has  lost  the  throne  of  control,  and  the  guid- 
ing intellects  which  governs  those  lower  forces  is  recognized  as  supreme 
in  the  worlds  dynamics.  Man  to  play  his  part,  must  now  depend  upon 
his  knowledge  as  he  once  depended  upon  his  force,  and  this  fact  makes 
a  new  demand  with  every  new  discovery.  In  this  day  of  rapid  discov- 
ery every  man  must  be  ignorant  upon  some  subject.  The  boundaries 
of  the  domain  of  knowledge  are  not  stationary.  They  extend  so  rap- 
idly that  we  cannot  keep  pace  with  their  movements,  and  in  so 
many  directions  that  no  finite  mind  can  explore  the  whole  of  our  newly 
acquired  territory.  And  yet  a  certain  general  knowledge  of  the  whole 
domain  must  be  gained,  if  we  would  aspire  to  the  title  of  educated 
men.  Simply  following  out  and  appropriatins:  the  main  facts  discovered 
by  others  will  prove  sufficient  to  keep  every  man  a  student  his  lifetime. 
But  this  knowledge,  while  general,  must  not  be  superficial  or  inexact. 
Well  settled  principles  must  be  mastered,  although  we  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  ability  to  pursue  those  original  trains  of  investigation  by 
which  they  were  determined. 

The  only  means  by  which  a  man  busied  in  some  particular  calling  is 
to  gain  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  field  without  his  immediate 
view,  is  reading.  Such  an  enlarged  view  of  science  is  necessary  to 
breadth  of  culture.  Without  it  every  man  becomes  a  bigot ;  for  a  bigot 
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is  simply  a  short  sighted  man  who  cannot  believe  that  others  see  what 
he  does  not.  The  difl&culty,  after  all,  is  only  that  his  eye  is  focused 
wrong;  it  is  adjusted  only  for  seeing  himself.  It  brings  out  his  own 
perfections  beautifully,  but  leaves  every  one  else  in  a  grotesque  ugli- 
ness. The  clergjnnan,  who  has  his  eye  focused  upon  scholastic  theolo- 
gy, tilts  against  some  windmill  which  his  defective  vision  has  meta- 
morphosed into  some  voracious  giant  ready  to  swallow  down  church, 
religion  and  God,  and  forthwith  he  breaks  his  lance  against  the  sure 
revolving  machinery,  which  moves  on  in  perfect  unconcern,  completely 
ignoring  its  unhorsed  antagonist  who  is  saved  by  his  sublime  self-con- 
fidence from  the  mortification  of  appreciating  his  humiliating   defeat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  short-sighted  scientist,  with  an  equal  fool- 
haidiness  begotten  of  an  ignorance  equally  profound,  upon  the  discov- 
ery of  some  new  truth  in  science,  before  its  relations  to  the  known 
have  been  fully  established,  takes  at  once  to  the  war  path,  swings  most 
blasphemously  his  iconoclastic  club  at  all  faith,  all  revelation,  all  re- 
ligion, and  seeks  to  tear  up  with  sacrilegious  hand  all  that  the  purest 
affections  of  men  have  hallowed  for  ages,  and  to  plant  in  their  stead 
some  barren  theory  which  can  never  ripen  fruit  to  satisfy  the  soul,  but 
which  would  leave  the  earth  a  moral  Sahara,  if  men  could  be  induced 
to  disown  the  teachings  of  conscience  by  any  inductions  of  science. 
"  It  is  an  enemy  that  hath  done  this." — the  old,  unconquered  enemy  of 
humanity — Ignorance . 

Reading  for  information  will  naturally  fall  into  four  courses : 

1.  History — what  has  been  seen. 

2.  Biography — who  has  been. 

3.  Science — what  has  been  determined. 

4.  Social  and  Political  Science — questions  demanding  determination. 

No  one  can  master  all  knowledge,  but  no  one  who  aspires  to  a  gen- 
erous culture  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  great  discoveries  which 
earnest  workers  in  every  department  of  investigation  have  already, 
made  and  are  contimially  making.  To  be  ignorant  of  history  is  to  throw 
away  the  advantages  of  all  past  experience.  Human  nature  is  the  same 
in  all  times  and  countries.  Conditions  and  circumstances  are  variable 
factors  in  the  great  problem ;  men  are  constants.  Great  events  are 
due  to  great  men,  and  we  cannot  understand  the  one  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  other.  Science  gives  us  a  balance-sheet  of.  human  knowl- 
edge. It  gives  us  the  known  in  a  few  brief  formulae.  Social  science 
presents  us  the  problems  which  society  is  still  working  out.  To  be  ig- 
norant of  these  great  questions  is  simply  to  be  out  of  the  current  of  hu- 
man sympathy,  and  to  shut  up  the  educated  man  in  the  cloister  of  the 
middle  ages. 

A  general  acquaintance  with  these  subjects  is  possible,  and  may  be 
secured  by  a  course  of  reading,  as  distinguished  from  that  more  rigid 
course  of  study  which  is  essential  to  a  complete  mastery  of  any  sub- 
ject. Nothing  more  distinctly  characterizes  the  present  age  than  the 
successful  popularizing  of  science.  Scholars  no  longer  appeal  only  to 
scholars,  but  do  not  consider  their  work  as  fully  done  until  the  results 
of  their  abstrusest  investigations  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  To 
the  man  absorbed  in  some  particular  pursuit,  whose  energies  are  given 
to  the  mastery  of  some  chosen  profession,  these  excursions  into  the  ad- 
jacent regions  of  science  have  an  indescribable  charm,  combining  the 
advantages  of  recreation  and  study.    They  broaden  and  liberalize  the 
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thinker,  who  thus  learns  to  appreciate  the  labors  of  men  who  are  culti- 
vating fields  which  he  has  neglected. 

One  caution  however  is  needed :  Such  knowledge  is  never  exhaustive 
and  does  not  confer  the  right  to  speak  authoritively  upon  disputed 
points.  A  superficiality  which  mistakes  itself  for  thorough  culture  is 
the  bane  of  our  education.  It  i^  due  to  a  partial  knowledge  of  too 
many  things — and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  nothing.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  no  one  man  can  know  everything,  and  while 
reading  tends  to  enlarge  our  general  view  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
lest  it  narrow  the  field  of  accurate  vision.  Reading  presents  us  the 
problems,  and  gives  us  the  solutions  arrived  at  by  others.  Study  only 
can  solve  the  questions  presented. 

This  error  of  mistaking  a  smattering  of  all  knowledge  for  accurate 
and  exhaustive  information  is  due  to  desultory  reading.  We  ^  read 
everything — ^good,  bad  and  indifferent.  Let  anything  get  into  print, 
'and  hardly  any  degree  of  wort  hlessness  can  prevent  a  paying  populari- 
ty', or  a  forra'dable  array  of  recommendations  from  prominent  men. 
Desultory  reading  is  reading  to  no  purpose,  and  the  evils  which  grow 
out  of  it  are  sure  to  follow,  no  matter  how  good  the  book  that  is  read. 
No  exercise  of  energy  is  profitable  unless  it  be  put  forth  with  a  pur- 
pose ;  and  purposeless  reading,  like  purposeless  acting,  will  doubly  in- 
jure— both  in  what  it  does  and  in  what  it  prevents :  it  begets  a  listless 
insipid  aversion  to  healthy  activity,  and  it  renders  impossible  that 
hearty  interest  in  what  we  undertake,  without  which  improvement  is 
not  to  be  expected.  Great  men  are  usually  men  of  few  books,  but 
those  few  mastered.  They  achieve  greatness  at  the  sacrifice  of  breadth. 
Great  scholars  are  great  in  a  small  field.  But  greatness  is  not  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  majority,  although  we  can  all  apply  in  our  humbler  sphere 
those  principles  to  the  discovery  of  which  others  owe  their  superiority. 
We  can  emulate  their  thoroughness,  their  pains- taking  honesty,  al- 
though we  cannot  imitate  that  depth  of  tillage  which  in  their  case 
more  than  compensates  for  any  paucity  of  superficial  acres. 

Because  we  cannot  be  great  in  every  department  of  learning,  we  need 
not  be  superficial  in  any.  We  must  know  what  to  attempt  and  as  com- 
pletely master  what  we  do  attempt  as  he  whose  aim  is  higher  than  ours 
only  in  that  he  attempts  more. 

We  would  make  the  following  suggestions  to  guard  against  desulto- 
ry reading,  which  is  sure  to  result  in  superficial  views,  and  to  beget  a 
disrelish  for  honest  and  well-done  work : 

Never  read  what  does  not  interest  you.  No  matter  how  good  the 
book,  how  important  the  subject,  how  valuable  the  matter, — if  you 
cannot  be  interested  in  it,  throw  it  down.  Interest  is  the  test  of  intel- 
lectual action.  If  a  book  fail  to  excite  interest,  it  is  because  it  fails  to 
arouse  mental  activity ;  and  to  cram  the  mind  when  it  refuses  to  act  in 
a  healthy  response,  is  like  loading  the  stomach  with  dainties  which  it 
refuses  to  digest ;  it  will  bring  on  a  dyspepsia.  A  student  who  takes 
no  interest  in  his  books  never  learns,  because  his  mind  obstinately  re- 
fuses to  appropriate  the  ideas  of  fhe  lesson.  He  may  memorize  the 
words,  but  as  soon  as  the  recitation  is  over,  even  these  are  forgotten. 
Every  teacher  knows  that  this  method  of  study  pursued  for  any  length 
of  time  will  ruin  a  student ;  and  precisely  the  same  result  will  follow 
careless  and  desultory  reading,  no  matter  how  well  matured  the  mind 
may  be. 
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We  often  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  because  the  subject 
appeals  favorably  to  our  judgment,  we  must  therefore  be  interested  in 
it.  We  may  be  aware  that  we  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  we  therefore  conclude  that  we  are.  In  such  a  case  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  acquire  an  interest — in  other  words,  to  gain  an  idea  of 
the  subject  and  follow  its  development.  Ideas  will  always  interest,  and 
no  brilliancy  of  rhetoric  or  magnificence  of  diction  can  ever  long  se- 
cure interest  except  as  they  adorn  ideas  worthy  of  being  received  by 
the  mind.  Just  so  long  as  we  gain  ideas  we  will  maintain  our  interest. 
When  the  printed  page  presents  us  nothing  but  words  to  which  the 
mind  attaches  no  meaning,  we  are  not  only  not  gaining  any  benefit  from 
our  reading,  but  are  positively  injuring  our  mind  and  taste ;  we  are 
forming  a  habit  of  listless  inattention  -r-one  of  the  worst  habits  a  man 
can  form — a  sort  of  absent  mindedness  which  is  sure  to  lead  to  ineflB- 
ciency  and  weakness. 

We  cannot  lay  too  great  stress  upon  this  point.  It  is  generally 
overlooked,  but  it  is  the  fundamental  requisite  for  profitable  reading. 
Read  nothing  that  persistently  refuses  to  interest  you. 

This  desultory,  inattentive  style  of  reading  is  fostered  by  the  wide- 
spread habit  of  newspaper  reading.  Nothing  is  more  indicative  of 
the  universal  habit  of  reading  in  this  country  than  the  wonderful 
growth,  and  still  more  wonderful  circulation  of  the  newspaper.  To  se- 
cure this  extensive  circulation  it  must  appeal  to  the  popular  tAste ;  and 
to  secure  such  extended  patronage  it  must  never  rise  much  above  the 
popular  level.  Filled  with  disconnected  items  and  hastily  written  arti- 
cles, it  is  picked  up  only  to  be  carelessly  glanced  over  and  thrown 
aside.  If  political  or  religious,  in  addition  to  want  of  care  in  their 
preparation,  party  or  sectarian  bias  causes  their  statements  to  be  taken 
with  more  than  one  grain  of  salt.  Too  often,  also,  the  ambition  for 
notoriety  overcomes  the  love  of  truth,  until  a  newspaper  statement  is 
almost  sure  to  awaken  skepticism.  We  have  here  the  combined  injury 
of  two  evils :  hasty  and  careless  reading,  and  a  perpetual  skepticism  of 
what  is  read.  Newspapers  arc  often  managed  by  illiterate  men,  and 
familiarity  with  their  bad  orthography,  bad  grammar  and  bad  English, 
and  their  crude  notions  generally,  will  contaminate  the  most  watchful 
purist  in  spite  of  himself.  Not  long  since,  in  an  editorial  in  one  of 
our  leading  papers,  I  found  the  expression  "  I  have  saw."  "  Done  "  is 
perpetually  used  for  '*  did,"  and  "  seen  "  for  "  saw."  The  perpetual  re- 
currence of  such  blunders  and  the  unguarded  manner  in  which  we 
read  these  articles,  soon  vitiate  our  taste  and  corrupt  the  purity  of  our 
style. 

The  only  protection  against  these  evils  is  to  read  nothing  carelessly, 
A  careless,  slipshod  way  of  doing  anything — even  that  which  is  of  the 
least  importance — will  soon  extend  its  influence  to  matters  of  greater 
moment,  until  it  becomes  a  confirmed  mental  habit,  and  we  are  almost 
incapacitated  for  honest,  pains-taking  mental  effort.  A  man  who  is  dis- 
honest in  trifles  is  on  the  direct  road  to  dishonesty  in  greater  matters ; 
and  a  man  who  is  careless  in  small  things  will  soon  be  equally  heedless 
in  matters  requiring  the  strictest  attention.  If  an  article  or  a  book  is 
not  worth  careful  and  attentive  reading,  don't  read  it.  "  What  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well."  Careless  reading  will  lead  to  care- 
less and  loose  thinking;  and  loose  thinking  will  lead  to  loose  views 
and  unsettled  convictions,  and  leave  the  man  loose  and  flabby,  and  in- 
efficient and  worthless. 
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Let  us  read  what  we  do  read  carefully.  Information  to  be  of  value 
must  be  exact,  not  only  in  science,  but  also  upon  those  less  accurately 
defined  topics  of  public  interest.  It  is  because  of  this  lack  of  exact  in- 
formation and  careful  thinking  upon  the  questions  of  the  day  that  there 
is  such  a  diversity  of  opinions  upon  matters  of  great  puHic  import- 
ance, while  there  would  perhaps  be  but  little  diversity  of  views  as  re- 
gards the  general  principle  involved.  These  social  problems  are  indeed 
difficult  of  solution,  but  the  real  difficulties  in  the  case  are  largely  in- 
creased by  the  general  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  social  sci- 
ence of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  their  solution.  If  it  is 
the  proper  test  of  a  true  manhood  to  be  interested  in  whatever  concerns 
man,  how  can  any  citizen  whose  vote  may  decide  some  question  of  vi- 
tal importance  to  the  nation,  be  innocently  ignorant  of  those  problems 
of  Finance,  Free  Trade,  Protection,  the  relation  be*  ween  Capital  and 
Labor,  which  are  forcibly,  and  at  times  riotously,  demanding  solution? 
Upon  such  questions  as  these,  the  determination  of  which,  as  it  is  right 
or  wrong,  may  advance  or  hinder  our  national  prosperity,  loose  and 
careless  ideas  are  worse  than  worthless:  they  are  positively  hurtful. 
And  yet  it  is  upon  precisely  such  subjects  that  the  ideas  of  men  are 
most  apt  to  be  loose,  crude  and  unsystematic,  because  they  have  been 
formed,  not  from  careful  and  exhaustive  study,  nor  from  attentive 
reading,  but  from  disconnected,  careless  reading  of  unscientific  and 
hastily-written,  if  not  partial  and  unfair,  newspaper  articles.  For  ex- 
ample :  The  Reconstruction  measures  of  Congress  have  been  advocated 
and  condemned  by  popular  orators  and  newspapers ;  have  been  voted 
upon  in  party  conventions  and  at  the  polls ;  have  drawn  lines  between 
great  national  parties  and  divided  the  national  sentiment,  without  the 
most  distant  recognition  of  the  fact  that  anything  beyond  a  matter  of 
policy  was  being  decided — that  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
constitutional  interpretation  was  involved.  The  logic  of  events 
has  settled  the  question  and  brought  us  upon  a^'platform  equally  distant 
from  that  of  Webster  and  that  of  Calho^m. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  public  blundering  is  careful  reading  on  the 
part  of  intelligent  men,  who  form  unconsciously  the  public  sentiment. 
Such  enlarged  views  and  such  accurate  information  would  soon  give  a 
higher  tone  to  the  public  press,  and  thus  find  its  way  to  the  mass  of 
citizens.  Men  of  general  reading  and  possessed  of  a  wide  range  of  in- 
formation, exert  far  more  public  influence  than  men  great  in  some  nar- 
row speciality.  The  fact  is  patent  to  all  that  men  of  profound  study 
and  great  acquirement  exert  but  little  political  influence  in  this  coun- 
try. The  opinions  of  a  man  who  is  recognized  abroad  as  authority  up- 
on questions  of  finance  are  readily  set  aside  at  the  dictum  of  some  Con- 
gressman whose  greatest  exploits  in  financiering  were  those  which  se- 
cured his  election.  Men  who  never  took  even  the  shortest  course  of 
study  confidently  decide  upon  courses  for  our  High  Schools,  Academies, 
and  Colleges,  without  the  remotest  suspicion  that  they  are  not  abund- 
antly able  to  decide  all  such  questions  far  better  than  those  visionary 
fanatics  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  study  rather  than  in  the  noble 
business  of  money-getting,  or  the  more  ambitious  pursuit  of  politics. 

The  remedy  for  this  public  ignorance  and  for  this  loss  of  influence 
by  educated  men,  is  to  read  not  only  for  private  and  personal  benefit, 
but  also  that  we  may  be  fitted  to  impart  our  information.  Intelligent 
men  must  form  the  habit  of  exptes^ng  their  ideas.    Writing  makes  the 
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correct  man ;  writing,  too,  makes  the  influential  man,  for  the  pen  is  as 
much  mightier  than  the  tongue,  as  it  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  Men 
of  education  do  not  exert  an  influence  corresponding  to  their  culture 
because  they  do  not  connect  their  learning  with  the  public  life.  The 
public  press  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  giv- 
ing careful  thought  to  one  subject  in  ten  so  oracularly  treated  by  them. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  men  in  every  community  who  have  given 
years  of  study  to  the  investigation  of  these  very  subjects,  and  yet  who 
never  write  a  line  for  the  edification  of  the  public.  The  editor  who 
rattled  ofl"  his  crude  ideas  in  half  an  hour,  has  formed  public  opinion 
upon  some  measure  of  public  importance,  while  the  scholar  who  has 
spent  "half  a  century  in  the  study  of  this  very  problem,  and  who  has 
data  in  his  possession  to  prove  the  public  opinion  erroneous,  sits  down  in 
miserly  silence  and  wonders  at  the  perverseness  of  the  age.  The  age 
is  not  half  so  perverse  as  the  intellectual  miser  who  refuses  to  give 
what  does  not  impoverish  him.  Writing  will  lead  to  accuracy  of 
idea,  and  readiness  of  expression.  Learn  with  teaching  in  view,  and 
our  learning  will  be  more  accurate.  Read  with  writing  in  view,  and 
our  ideas  will  be  clearer  and  more  exact.  Write  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose, and  writing  will  have  a  greater  cogency  and  force. 

Read  thoughtfully.  We  find  two  equal  though  opposite  errors.  One 
reads,  accepting  everything  he  reads  through  a  mental  shiftlessness 
which  will  not  take  the  pains  necessary  to  verify  what  is  read  by  refer- 
ring it  to  some  recognized  principle.  He  gorges  himself  with  facts 
and  conclusions,  but  digests  nothing.  The  opinions  of  the  author,  no 
matter  how  crude  or  indefensible,  are  accepted  as  truths,  particularly 
if  they  happen  to  coincide  with  his  prejudices.  Such  reading  is  almost 
worthless,  as  it  awakens  no  proper  mental  activity.  The  other  evil  is 
the  exact  opposite.  It  is  reading  with  a  perpetual  skepticism  which 
never  reaches  conviction.  This  state  of  mind  is  more  often  due  to  a 
mental  inertia  which  refVjses  to  examine  what  is  new,  or  to  accept  what 
is  unfamiliar.  It  is  worse  than  laziness  which  carelessly  does  nothing; 
it  is  an  obstinacy  which  determinedly  does  nothing.  1  he  one  has  no 
convictions  because  he  is  unwilling  to  put  forth  the  exertion  necessary 
to  gain  them,  and  so  takes  the  ready-made  convictions  of  others.  The 
other  has  no  convictions,  but  expends  an  amount  of  mental  energy  in 
preventing  himself  from  reaching  them  far  more  than  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reach  a  rational  and  well-settled  opinion.  The  man  of  power 
in  the  world  is  the  man  of  strong  convictions.  A  true  skeptic— that  is 
a  man  without  convictions  on  any  subject — is  a  man  with  nc  aggressive 
power,  but  whose  whole  force  is  expended  in  preventing  progress. 
Faith  builds,  while  skepticism  only  tears  down,  and  leaves  the  site  a 
heap  of  useless  ruins.  The  stronger  the  conviction,  the  firmer  will  be 
the  building.  No  habit  is  stationary;  it  either  advances  or  recedes. 
And  no  habits  need  closer  or  more  assiduous  watching  than  those 
which  foster  careless  thinking  and  intellectual  laziness. 

Men  regularly  engaged  in  mental  labor  need  intellectual  recreation  as 
much  as  those  engaged  in  manual  labor  need  rest.  The  mind  will  en- 
dure continous  tension  no  more  readily  than  the  body.  Reading 
aflFord^  this  recreation,  and  this  is  the  province  of  what  is  called 
light  reading.  Persons  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits  are  apt  to  get 
into  ruts.  Confining  their  attention  too  exclusively  to  one  subject, 
they  lose  sight  of  everything  else ;  and^feeling  the  great  importance  of 
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that  which  so  monopolizes  their  attention,  they  are  apt  to  underrate  ev- 
erything beyond  the  limits  of  their  favorite  field.  A  teacher  or  a  preach- 
er need  be  neither  a  fossil  nor  a  bigot  before  he  is  fifty.  While  every 
man  should  have  his  chosen  field  to  which  the  hours  of  labor  should  be 
faithfully  given,  he  must  not  confine  his  thoughts  in  too  narrow  a  chan- 
nel, but  at  times  he  should  suffer  his  mental  muscles  to  relax,  and  re- 
cover their  expended  energy.  Indulgence  in  recreation  which  fits  the 
mind  for  labor,  is  a  much  as  duty  as  labor  itself. 

Beading  will  always  afford  to  men  of  literary  taste  the  largest  means  of 
recreation,  and  the  question  arises  what  kind  of  reading  is  best  suited  to 
this  purpose  ?  We  answer  that  which-  most  effectually  changes  the  cur- 
rent of  the  thought,  which  while  affording  a  pleasant  mental  stimulus, 
will  not  impose  a  burden  upon  the  mind.  It  must  hot  be  so  light  as 
to  be  trifling  and  beget  a  distaste  for  solid  thought,  nor  so  heavy  as  to 
still  further  tax  the  already  wearied  mind.  These  limits  are  by  no 
means  fixed  and  arbitrary,  but  vary  with  the  individual  habits  and  taistes. 

Reading  for  recreation  requires  greater  watchfulness  than  reading  for 
information,  for  it  is  in  such  unguarded  mental  statesthat  tastes  and  ha- 
bits are  most  readily  formed.  Careless  and  aimless  recreation  will  lead 
to  a  careless  and  aimless  life.  When  the  mind  is  watchful,  as  it  is  in 
study,  there  is  little  danger  of  forming  bad  habits.  If  we  study  to  any 
purpose,  the  mind  must  be  alert  an^  active,  and  any  relapse  into  inat- 
tention betrays  itself  in  that  no  thought  is  presented  to  the  mind. 
But  put  the  mental  man  into  dressing  gown  and  slippers ;  throw  off 
the  watchfulness  of  active  life,  and  unawares  habits  steal  in  upon  us, 
and  we  become  powerless  in  their  grasp.  The  mind  loses  its  spring 
and  vigor,  and  turns  its  fast-lessening  strength  to  riviting  the  chains  of 
its  slavery.  The  enervating  effect  of  poor  novels  and  trashy  stories  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  lead  to  these  habits  of  careless  inattentive  read- 
ing. 

But  while  improper  recreation  deteriorates  the  mind,  proper  recrea- 
tion will  strengthen  the  whole  man,  and  complete  his  harmonious  de- 
velopment. Work  is  one  sided,  as  Truth  is  unyielding.  A  man  who 
knows  no  leisure,  who  gives  himself  no  respite  from  labor,  becomes 
hard  and  unsympathetic.  Recreation  awakens  the  sensibilities  to 
pleasurable  activity ;  if  it  does  not  accomplish  this,  it  is  only  work  in 
disguise.  But  even  work  may  be  lifted  above  mere  drudgery  by  the 
influence  of  the  Beautiful,  which  is  to  the  sensibilities  what  the  true  is 
to  the  intellect.  What  we  call  the  Beautiful  has  a  background  of  the 
real  and  tangible ;  but  in  recreation  its  background  is  formed  of  the 
shifting  phases  of  real  life.  The  one  is  a  statue ;  the  other  is  a  char- 
acter. A  character  purely  intellectual  is  like  a  mathematical  formula, 
without  the  least  room  for  the  play  of  sympathy ;  it  is  only  as  we  cul- 
tivate the  emotional  part  of  our  nature  that  a  man  begins  to  have  real 
character.  That  reading  which  is  study  fills  the  head,  and  gives  the 
man  force;  that  reading  which  is  recreation  fills  the  heart  with  sym- 
pathies and  bestows  culture. 

If  we  confine  our  reading  to  subjects  immediately  connected  with  our 
studies,  we  fall  into  a  settled  routine  of  thinking  and  become  dog- 
matic. The  mind  has  a  tendency  to  follow  the  beaten  track,  and  we 
may  become  unconscious  imitators  of  ourselves,  which  is  as  bad  a  pla- 
giarism as  following  others  consciously.  We  may  find  a  kind  of  recre- 
ation in  thus  studying  a  range  of  subjects  parallel  to  or  beyond  tikoae 
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to  which  our  daily  duties  call  our  attention.  We  thus  change  the 
mental  muscles  brought  into  plaj  and  secure  rest  by  a  new  activity; 
but  this  course  cannot  be  pursued  to  any  great  extent,  for  it  makes  too 
heavy  a  drain  upon  the  mental  system.  The  mind  must  have  real  re- 
creation, and  not  work  under  the  thin  disguise  of  play. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  end  of  recreation*  is  an  in- 
creased capacity  for  labor.  There  must  be  reading  of  which  the  only 
object  is  to  amuse  and  divert;  but  it  should  never  become  the  leading 
aim  of  a  man's  life  to  amuse  himself;  for  next  to  spending  one's 
strength  in  amusing  others^  wasting  time  in  amusing  one's  self  is  most 
destructive  of  self-respect.  Even  pleasure  should  have  an  under-cur- 
rent of  profit ;  and  our  intellectual  sport  should  keep  in  view  the  com- 
ing labor.  No  recreation  should  be  indulged  in  which  will  injure  the 
morals  or  corrupt  the  taste.  Abjure  Bret  Harte  and  John  Hay,  with  their 
blasphemous  vulgarity,  or  you  will  carry  the  taint  into  your  serious 
labors. 

Recreation  like  labor,  should  be  regular  and  systematic.  Thus 
neither  encroaches  upon  the  other ;  we  neither  become  heavy  and  dull 
from  overwork,  nor  frivolous  by  too  much  relaxation.  Each  is  adjust- 
ed to  the  other  so  as  to  secure  the  highest  good  from  both.  All  read- 
ing should  be  in  course,  should  be  regular  in  time  so  far  as  may  be, 
and  consecutive.  Desultory  and  inexact  thinking  will  be  sure  ^4o  fol- 
low desultory  reading.  No  subject  once  begun  should  be  left  unfin- 
ished; not  even  a  novel  should  be  hastily  skimmed  through  for  the 
story.  A  person  may  read  in  more  than  one  book ;  in  some  respects  it 
is  an  advantage  to  have  several  in  hand  at  the  same  time.  We  may 
have  one  for  close  study,  one  for  less  careful  study,  and  one  for  light 
reading ;  one  may  be  a  work  on  popular  science,  another  history  or 
biography,  and  yet  another  a  novel  or  a  poem ;  but  howsoever  many 
we  may  have  in  hand,  each  should  be  read  thoroughly  and  in  course. 

This  thoroughness  is  best  secured  by  having  stated  times  for  read- 
ing. He  will  make  the  most  of  his  time  who  has  it  accurately  mapped 
out,  and  who  allows  the  least  deviation  from  his  prescribed  plan.  A 
school  in  which  there  were  no  regular  hours  for  recitation  would  be  a 
comparative  failure;  so  the  results  reached  by  our  mental  faculties 
when  working  disorderly  are  comparatively  meagre.  Every  teacher 
has  learned  by  experience  how  quickly  irregularity  in  attendance  will 
demoralize  a  student.  He  may  look  for  the  same  result  in  himself  if 
he  does  not  maintain  habits  of  the  strictest  regularity  in  his  intellect- 
ual recreation  as  well  as  in  his  mental  labor.  Every  intelligent  act  of 
a  rational  being  forms  to  a  certain  degree  his  character,  and  no  act 
therefore  is  without  significance  or  without  its  influence. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  OUR  GIRLS. 

BY  MABY  A.  WADSWORTn,  BEAVEK  DAM. 
CPart  of  an  RaMj  raadlMfbrt  thtSUte  TMchen*  AMOcUtton,  July  IS,  1871.) 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  physical  science  that  God,  in  creating  the 
animal  kingdom,  commenced  with  the  lowest  and  ascended  to  the  high- 
est order  of  animals.  Woman  was  created  after  man ;  the  inference 
is  natural  that  woman  id  superior  to  man.  I  refuse  at  this  point  to  al- 
low any  logician  to  pronounce  any  apparent  syllogism  or  sophism,  by 
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declaring  that  woman  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  animals  as  man, 
thus  wresting  from  me  my  very  first  weapon  in  my  crusade  against 
error. 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  great  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  the  classification  of  this  curious  animal.  For  ages  naturalists 
were  in  doubt  whether  to  place  the  sponge  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdom.  Though  no  one  has  tried  to  reduce  woman  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  for  more  than  1800  years  sDcialists  have  been  in  great  doubt 
what  rank  to  assign  her  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  savage  state 
she  is  a  slave — a  beast  of  burden.  Even  in  refined  Greece,  whiJe  her 
sweet  bard  was  singing  of  virgin  modesty  and  conjugal  fidelity,  and 
painting  an  Andromache,  a  Penelope  or  an  Iphigenia,  woman's  condition 
was  a  most  degraded  one. 

In  our  own  country  a  woman  has  been  sold  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco.  In  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century  an  enter- 
prising governor  in  an  eastern  state — ^yes,  in  dear  old  Massachusetts, 
where,  during  the  Revolution,  the  women  tore  up  their  very  petticoats 
for  wadding — proposed  to  ship  several  hundred  women  to  Oregon  to 
say  to  the  stout  young  farmers — "Please,  sirs,  will  you  marry  us?"  *  * 

How  then  shall  we  educate  our  girls? 

1st.  I  would  say  we  must  make  them  healthful.  Doubtless  some 
would  be  shocked  that  a  Christian  educator  of  the  young,  in  an  essay 
on  the  education  of  girls,  before  the  assembled  teacners  of  Wisconsin, 
should  mention  first  physical  education;  but  ask  yourselves  how  much 
your  bodies  have  to  do  with  your  success  in  life.  Does  your  brain 
work  well,  O  learned  Professor,  when  your  body  is  enfeebled?  Fellow- 
teachers,  have  you  ever  given  a  pupil  a  cross  word,  when,  but  for  your 
aching  head,  you  would  have  spoken  pleasantly?  My  reverend  friend, 
have  you  ever  preached  with  a  peculiar  unction,  consigning  most  of 
your  hearers  to  a  worse  future  life,  when,  if  your  stomach  had  digested 
your  food,  you  would  have  spoken  with  a  greater  unction  of  the  pearly 
streets  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  exhorted  your  hearers  to  strive  to 
enter  there  ?****♦ 

Not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  your  criticism,  I  boldly  repeat  what 
another  has  said,  "  The  first  requisite  to  success  in  life  is  to  be  a  good 
animal,  and  to  be  a  nation  of  good  animals  is  the  first  condition  to  na- 
tional prosperity."  We  Americans  are  so  poor  animals,  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  dyspeptic  stomachs,  weak  backs,  diseased  lungs,  and  unstrung 
nerves,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  a  sound,  healthful  body  is  impossible. 
Indeed  I  fear  some  regard  it  as  an  indelicate  thing  to  have  a  good 
physique.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

I  am  aware  that  girls  are  not  always  to  be  blamed  for  being  weak 
and  delicate.  Diseases  are  inherited ;  many  a  man  has  suffered  through 
life  in  consequence  of  the  excesses  of  some  gouty  ancestor ;  and  many 
a  ff irl  has  been  an  invalid  because  her  mother  was  over-burdened ;  but 
taking  girls  as  we  find  them,  I  would  have  them  taught  that  by  no  act 
of  tfceirs  shall  they  become  less  healthful.  To  me  it  is  a  most  alarming 
fact  that,  every  generation,  our  girls  are  weak  at  sixteen,  our  mothers 
are  worn,  haggard  and  low  spirited  at  forty,  with  little  relish  for  life 
and  less  fitness  for  its  duties.  Where  is  the  remedy?  Its  solution  in- 
volves a  knowledge  of  Physiology  and  the  mental  sciences ;  and  to  this 
solution  must  be  brought  the  very  best  intellect  of  the  country.     ♦     ♦ 

2d.  We  must  give  our  girls  a  large  intellectual  development.    At 
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this  point  I  shall  meet  the  common  objection  that  our  girls  are  not  able 
to  do  without  breaking  down  physically,  the  intellectual  work  that 
their  more  robust  brothers  may  safely  undertake.  A  ten  years'  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  our  best  institutions  of  learning,  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  broken  constitutions  which  our  young  men  and  young 
women  bring  with  them  from  our  schools  and  colleges,  are  due,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  not  to  excessive  mental  application,  but  to  irregular 
habits,  poor  food  and  unnecessary  exposure.  *  *  I  would  have 
every  girl  taught  that  it  i6  her  duty  to  develop  intellectually  to  her  ut- 
most capacity,  but  so  taught  that  her  intellectual  tastes  may  never  in- 
terfere with  the  less  disagreeable  duties  of  life.  A  woman  with  a  well- 
developed  mind  will  gracefully  perform  any  duty  in  life,  whether  it  be 
baking  beans  or  writing  poetry.  I  am  aware  that  literary  women  are 
often  very  poor  wives,  but  I  am  also  aware  that  literary  men  are  very 
often  poor  husbands,  yet  no  one  ever  presents  that  as  an  argument 
against  sending  boys  to  college.  *  *  ♦  ♦  * 

In  my  opinion  a  good-education  is  far  more  necessary  for  women  than 
for  men,  because  upon  them  fall  the  petty  duties  of  life  which,  though 
very  important  in  God's  great  plan,  are  contracting  in  their  influence 
unless  performed  with  an  intelligent  view  of  the  great  end  to  be  at- 
tained. Right  here,  with  all  the  earnestness  which  God  has  given  me, 
I  wish  to  protest  against  the  way  in  which  the  so-called  reformers  and 
their  opponents  speak  of  these  things.  Both,  in  my  opinion,  are 
wrong.  The  former  speak  with  contempt  of  the  highest  human  rela- 
tion ;  the  latter  exalt  to  undue  prominence  the  mere  physical  functions 
of  maternity.  That  of  itself  does  not  exalt  woman.  She  possesses  it 
in  common  with  the  brute ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  every  being  born 
of  woman  is  not  simply  another  animal  to  be  fed,  but  an  immortal  soul 
to  be  fitted  for  eternity,  and  that  this  fitting  requires  the  most  delicate 
and  skillful  workmanship,  the  dignity  of  maternity  swells  into  import- 
ance. Who  dare  say  that  it  may  be  committed  to  ignorant,  imedu- 
cated  women? 

3d.  I  would  have  great  attention  paid  to  the  manners  of  our  girls. 
I  do  not  here  mean  by  manners  the  mere  conventionalities  of  society, 
though  these  are  not  wholly  unimportant.  I  use  the  word  in  a  broader 
sense  with  moral  significance.  ***** 

Lastly,  and  it  includes  all  else,  I  would  develop  a  girl's  religious 
nature.  If  this  life  were  all,  of  what  avail  would  be  health,  intellect 
and  manners  ?  If,  like  the  brutes,  we  live  without  reference  to  eterni- 
ty, what  fools,  self-made,  are  we !  I  would  have  the  girl  taught,  that 
she,  with  all  the  hurrying  throng  around  her,  is  hastening  to  that  land^ 
which  eye  hath  not  seen.  I  would  show  her  the  trail  of  the  serpent — 
the  course  of  sin — over  all  the  earth,  and  teach  her  that  the  one  great 
object  of  existence  is  to  bring  this  sinful,  suffering  world  to  Christ. 
I  would  fire  her  with  a  zeal  to  help  in  such  a  cause,  and  thus,  catching 
a  glimpse  of  heaven,  but  not  losing  sight  of  earth,  would  she  journey 
on,  her  life-work  swelling  into  importance  from  its  connection  wiui 
eternity. 

[We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  mora  the  above  extract  from  the  fine  Eseay  read  by  Miea  Wada- 
worth,  bat  the  thoaghts  It  containe  are  well  worth  preservation.— Eds.  Jour.  Ed.] 
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Tberb  are  many  things  which  we  can  afford  to  forget,  which  it  is 
yet  well  to  \e9ixn.—JSdlm€S, 
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A.  PLEA  FOR  CULTURE. 

BY  ELIZA  GRATES,  KEKTUCKY. 

The  Spirit  of  the  mediaeval  age  impelled  a  Crusade  as  an  embodi- 
ment of  its  governing  principles  and  highest  aims.  The  Crusaders  of 
the  Twelfth  Century,  amid  the  din  of  arms,  the  clang  of  trumpets  and 
all  the  stir  of  marshal  array,  animated  by  a  grand  enthusiasm,  rallied 
around  the  red  cross^  to  recover,  by  toilsome  march  and  bloody  fray, 
the  Holy  Land  and  the  Sepulchre  of  the  word's  Redeemer. 

Each  succeeding  age  renews  its  Crusade  and  struggles  to  express  its 
partial  comprehension  of  truth  universal,  of  beauty  immortal  and  of 
all  things  high  and  heavenly,  by  some  heroic  effort  that  may  give  form 
•and  coloring  to  its  deepest  thought  and  strongest. love.  To-day's  Cru- 
sade is  in  labor,  in  study,  and  in  those  mighty  efforts  whereby  the 
strong  specialities  of  individual  mind  are  developed ;  and  in  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  same  by  all  human  sciences,  and  in  their  inspira- 
tion by  the  grandest  aims  and  largest  loving,  until  men  become,  more 
nearly,  the  expression  of  God's  beautiful  thought.  The  true  crusa- 
ders of  the  nineteenth  century,  rallying  around  the  white  cross,  no 
longer  seek,  in  far-off  climes,  tne  Holy  Land,  nor  the  cast-off  cerements 
and  empty  sepulchre  of  the  glorified  teacher,  but  they  seek  the  Divine 
Master  himself,  who  walks  in  all  his  kingly,  royal  grace,  wherever 
humblest  work  for  man — holiest  service  for  Him — is  j)lanned  or  done. 
The  Holy  Land  is  within  the  compass  of  our  daily  round ;  the  human 
soul  is  the  kingdom  to  be  won,  conquered  and  consecrated  to  himself. 

I  have  somewhere  read,  either  in  song  or  story,  a  beautiful  legend 
of  a  sculptor  who  sought  to  embody  in  marble  his  highest  conception 
of  the  "  archetypal  beauty  out  of  sight."  Through  long  years  he 
wrought  laboriously  and  lovingly  at  his  self-appointed  task,  until  sub- 
tle grace  and  regal  beauty  illumed  the  pale  marble.  Enraptured  with 
the  lovely  ideal  and  fevered  with  love  and  longing,  he  fervently  en- 
treated the  gods  to  bestow  upon  it  the  divine  afflatus.  There  came  an 
answer  to  reward  his  noble  conception,  patient  labor,  and  importunate 
prayer,  and  the  cold  marble  throbbed  and  thrilled  with  life. 

Considered  by  a  delicate,  vitalizing  insight,  this  mythological  story 
loses  its  chilling  remotenesss  and  reveals  its  essential  and  spiritual  sig- 
nificance, giving  us  a  hint  of  the  solution  of  the  sphynx-like  riddle  of 
the  real  and  the  ideal.  This  sculptor's  ideal  typifies  the  ideal  of  every 
life ;  an  ideal  that  haunts  us  all  with  its  unattainable  completeness.  It 
condemns  every  work  of  ours  as  unworthy  of  the  "  thoughts  and  hope 
more  highly  mated."  The  myriad  influences  that  mould,  modify  and 
refine  the  outward  expression  of  every  life  may  daily  bring  it  nearer 
the  stature  of  the  lofty  ideal;  but,  unless  there  are  vital  processes 
which  shall,  by  some  mysterious  alchemy,  transmute  them  into  life  and 
growth,  the  crowning  grace  is  ever  wanting :  it  still  lacks  culture. 

Knowledge,  although  an  important  auxiliary  of  culture,  is  not  syn- 
onymous with  it.  It  must  first  be  made  a  spiritual  force  by  mental 
assimilation.  It  moulds  men  and  women  of  a  superior  type  and  so 
trains  and  finishes  them  that  they  understand  how  life  is  more  than 
meat,  and  in  the  joyousness  and  grandeur  of  real  culture,  are  willing  to 
forego  physical  comfort  for  the  sake  oC  noble  liritig. 
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Here,  then,  we  find,  overtopping  and  underlying  all  other  cultures, 
human  or  soul-culture,  wherein  may  be  found  ,the  key-note  of  all  out- 
ward possession,  as  well  as  inward  dominion.  A  truly  catholic  cul- 
ture sounds  every  note  in  man's  nature,  from  the  lowest  to  the  top  of 
its  compass,  ana  he  is  thereby  attuned  to  a  completer  harmony,  in 
which  discordant  notes  find  no  place.  As  education  simulates  culture, 
and  as  educated  minds,  by  feeble,  shallow  thinkers,  are  often  mistiiken  for 
cultivated  minds,  so  there  is  a  pseudo  culture  whose  highest  aim  is 
outward  adornment  and  showy  results,  and  is  void  of  all  enriching 
graces.  Such  a  culture  may  give  brilliant  reputation,  but  no  enduring 
excellence  of  character.  Genuine  culture  is  the  law  of  all  life  and  the 
end  of  all  living ;  and  in  its  completeness  bears,  as  its  highest  fruitage, 
wisdom  and  virtue.  The  soul,  no  longer  crownless  and  scepterless, 
sits,  enthroned  within,  grandly  ruling  on  the  only  throne  where  men 
can  be  pronounced  kings  by  divine  right.  It  is  only  by  means  of  such 
culture  that  we  learn  the  sublime  worth  of  man,  and  realize  that  there 
is  something  infinitely  more  worthy  of  the  heart's  devotion  than  the 
gainful  pursuits  of  traffic  and  the  accumulation  of  houses,  lands  and 
factories.  In  culture  we  find  that  indefinite  progress  in  taste  and  intel- 
ligence which  marks  the  history  of  high  civilization ;  it  is  steady  ad- 
vance in  life.  As  in  nature  there  is  an  endless  succession  of  changes 
without  rest  or  boundary,  so  in  the  spiral  of  human  life  and  thought. 

We  have  here,  drifted  upon  our  western  shores  and  imported  into 
our  eastern,  fossilized  portions  of  the  effete  civilization  of  pre-historic 
times.  We  recoil  instinctively  from  the  contact,  and  in  perplexity 
study  the  problem  of  destiny  thus  forced  upon  us.  The  words  of  the 
poet  find  an  echo  in  our  hearts : 

"  I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our  glorious  gains, 

Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower  pains ! 
Mated  with  a  squalid  savage — what  to  me  were  sun  or  clime? 

I,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time. 
I,  that  rather  hold  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one. 

Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze,  like  Joshua,s  moon  in  Ajalon. 
Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons;  forward!  forward!  let  us  range! 

Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change. 
Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  in  to  the  younger  day ; 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

Culture  is  man's  birthright,  his  priceless  inheritance,  but  is  often- 
times meanly  bartered  away  for  a  *'  mess  of  pottage,"  in  heedless  un- 
consciousness that  the  greatness  of  man's  nature  is  in  the  spiritual,  and 
that  it  is  the  soul  that  moves  and  controls  physical  forces.  "  The  king- 
dom is  within  you."  The  defeats  and  disappointments  of  eighteen 
hundred  years  have  failed  to  ci  nvince  men  of  the  irreversible  truth  of 
this  golden  text.  Still  is  it  dimly  comprehended,  and  men  with  weak 
and  perverted  vision  close  their  eyes  upon  its  luminous  meanings. 

Let  even  those  to  whom  unkind  fate  or  stringent  circumstahces  have 
denied  space  and  opportunity  for  culture,  steadily  remember  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  nature,  that  theirs  be  no  abject  poverty  of  spirit.  This 
desire  for  a  freer,  fuller  life,  and  this  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
knowledge,  as  the  natural  aliment  of  the  soul,  is  inborn,  and  there  is 
joy  in  its  gratification.  The  gift  of  a  soul  with  its  heaven-born  in- 
stincts and  upward  aspirations,  implies  generous  searchings  and  striv- 
ings for  the  highest  and  best,  and  dissatisfaction  with  all  snort  of  such 
ever-growing  life.  The  poet  utters  practical  truth  when  he  says :  "  It 
takes  the  id^  to  blow  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  dust  of  the  the  actual.'' 
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Whatever  is  rightly  and  worthily  done  is  the  result  of  the  grand 
antecedent  ideal,  sought  through  passionate  desire  and  lonely  toil.  An 
ideal  never  reached,  for  it  grows  with  our  growth,  recedes  with  our 
advance,  and,  like  the  asymptote  of  the  hyperbola,  there  is  constant 
approximation  but  no  attainment.  To  dwell  apart  from  the  world's 
noises  in  a  region  of  pure  thought  and  fancy,  is  in  a  sense,  overcoming 
the  world,  but,  herein  consists  not  the  chiefest  joy  of  culture;  giving 
is  ever  the  joy  of  the  noble  soul.  We  only  have  what  we  give,  and 
know  what  we  teach;  hence,  he  who  can  give  most,  and  who  is 
inspired  to  educate  from  a  broad  and  harmonious  culture,  and,  with  a 
poetic  insight  into  character,  can  develop  and  build  it  up,  has  grand 
opportunities  and  blessed  work.  The  teacher  deals  in  ideas,  and  his 
intellectual  patrimony  together  with  such  additions  as  have  been  made 
to  it  from  time  to  time,  is  his  stock  in  trade.  The  tendency  of  the 
thousand  meannesses  of  every  day  life  is  to  bring  the  mind  below  par, 
and  it  needs  to  be  kept  toned  up  by  mental  tonics  and  self-incitement, 
stimulated  by  loftier  modes  of  thinking. 

Goethe  says,  we  should  every  day  read  a  good  poem,  see  a  fine 
picture  or  hear  a  noble  song,  lest  the  spirit  should  grow  dead  to  im- 
pressions of  the  beautiful  and  the  perfect.  Growth  for  the  teacher  is  an 
imperative  necessity  if  he  would  lead  in  the  van  of  progress,  if  he 
would  possess  a  thoughtful  and  refined  intellect  wherewith  to  meet  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day.  If  he  be  a  man  of  thought  dealing  in 
that  imponderable  and  imperishable  merchandise,  his  power  is  a  subtle 
moral  dynamics  which  no  mathematics  can  compute.  The  greatness 
of  our  materialistic  interests,  our  rapid  growth  and  brilliant  success  as 
a  nation,  induces  inflation  of  spirit  and  superficialness  of  character. 
Our  speed  has  made  the  head  giddy  and  we  lack  deliberative  culture 
and  hospitality  for  a  right  ideal.  Flushed  and  head}-,  we  miss  in  our 
love  of  outward  success,  the  fine  connections  between  the  rightness  of 
a  cause  and  true  growth,  and  adopt  the  temporary  expedient  to  gain 
small  ends  and  lose  great  ones,  and  thus  again  and  again  is  the  poisoned 
chalice  pressed  to  our  lips.  We  need  the  true  teacher  to  give  us  equi- 
poise and  equanimity  and  to  set  us  to  searching  for  underlying  princi- 
ples and  elementary  truths.  Such  a  teacher  we  have  among  our  states- 
men, one  of  ripest,  rarest  culture,  who  says,  in  ringing  tones,  "  The 
greatest  nation  is  that  which  does  most  for  humanity."  Let  teachers 
throughout  our  land  supplement  such  workers  as  he,  and  such  senti- 
ments will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  Quixotic  and  chivalrous,  but  simply 
wise  and  right.  Have  we  not  signal  warnings  in  France  and  Spain — 
drifting  hulks  on  a  dark  and  tossing  sea — to  steer  a  steadfast  course 
with  our  eye  upon  a  star? 

How  canjthe  teacher  awaken  in  his  pupils  a  "  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing "  after  knowledge,  which  is  the  condition  of  growth,  unless  he  too 
is  pressing  forward  to  what  is  beyond  and  above  him  ?  If  he  rest,  with 
fatal  contentment,  satisfied  with  present  attainments,  how  shall  he 
awaken  in  his  pupils  a  noble  discontent  that  shall  move  them  to  seek 
the  better?  The  teacher  himself,  must  feel  the  force  sublime  of  "grow- 
ing life;"  that  "life's  no  resting  but  a  moving."  The  influences  of  the 
school-room  tend  to  deteriorate  the  teacher,  for  the  reason  that  being 
constantly  brought  in  contract  with  minds  cf  inferior  scope  and  power 
he  is  apt  to  become  self-satisfied  and  egotistical — a  stereot3rped  school 
master.    To  counteract  these  tendencies  the  spirit  needs  to  be  toned 
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Tip  and  refreshed  by  a  systematic  course  of  reading  and  study,  by 
mingling  as  much  as  possible  with  the  outside  world  and  interchang- 
ing ideas  with  persons  of  other  avocations.  In  this  way  only  can  he 
keep  himself  from  miring  in  the  "  slough  of  school  teaching." 

How  is  time  to  be  found  for  such  varied  culture  when  the  days  are 
given  to  the  practice  and  the  nights  to  the  theory  of  teaching?  There 
should  be  a  margin  left  for  the  teacher's  culture.  How  else  is  he  to 
leave  the  low  levels  of  the  common-place,  every  day  life  and  become  to 
his  pupils  a  guide  for  knowledge  and  an  ideal  for  inspiration?  Per- 
haps when  the  "coming  woman"  is  ushered  in,  such  a  day  will  be  in- 
augurated. But  while  waiting  for  a  "  better  day"  may  not  something 
be  done  to  advance  the  dawn,  by  teaching  more  in  the  spirit,  and  less 
in  the  letter,  subtracting  nothing  from  past  efforts  but  adding  thereto 
the  fullness  of  sense  and  richness  oi  meaning  underlying  what  are 
termed  the  common  branches?  Our  noble  eclectic  language  and  our 
words  have  come  to  us  richly  endowed  with  legacies  from  the  past. 
No  one  can  study  even  a  few  of  them,  hunting  up  their  pedigree  and 
their  remote  and  recent  connections,  without  being  enriched  by  ideas 
and  gaining  an  insight  in  o  the  spirit  of  other  times  and  ages.  These 
"  stewards  of  thought "  must  be  carefully  studied,  not  only  in  order  to 
attain  a  free,  noble  and  accurate  expression,  but  that  we  ma}',  through 
the  delicate  laws  of  association,  see  the  links  that  bind  the  Present  to 
the  Past. 

History,  which  is  frequently  little  more  than  date  and  event  in  both 
the  teacher's  and  the  pupil's  mind,  might  likewise  be  effect  and  cause, 
and,  under  a  philosophic  study  a  connected  whole  would  appear,  where- 
from,  as  a  repertory,  the  teacher  may  draw  parallels  and  illustrations 
that  shall  make  the  little  space  of  time  that  our  country  occupies  lumi- 
nous with  the  lights  of  the  past.  He  can  find  themes  for  delightful  and 
refreshing  study,  and  text  for  beautiful  lessons,  in  the  rocks  scattered 
in  his  pathway,  in  the  grasses,  mosses,  ferns  and  flowers  that  embroider 
it,  while  tenderly  arching  above  him  are  the  trees  whose  "  every  vista 
is  a  cathedral  anvi  every  bough  a  revelation."  He  will  find  pictures 
wherewith  to  feed  his  imagination  in  the  aerial  architecture  of  the 
stately  cloud  land,  in  the  glowing  sunset  or  rosy  dawn.  He  may  read 
the  glories  of  the  night, 

"  As  silently,  one  by  one,  in  tlie  infinite  meadows  of  heaven 
"  Blossom  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  angelp;" 

in  the  silvery  tangle  of  the  Pleiades,  in  the  golden  bands  of  Orion,  and 
in  the  many  stars  that  nightly  run  their  course. 

In  such  beautiful  lessons  might  he  teach  the  story  of  our  world,  and 
the  poetry,  ideality  and  love  of  beauty  innate  in  every  child's  soul 
would  find  its  proper  aliment.  Nature  would  bless  such  culture  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  with  all  her  "golden  inwardness "  and  no  longer 
would  "  the  eye,  and  ear,  and  heart  be  starved  amidst  the  plenitude  of 
nature,"  and  there  might  be  too,  a  "  coming  man  "  as  well  as  "  coming 
woman,"  and  souls  of  both  "  wide  enough  to  carry  the  whole  octave  " 
in  the  dawn  of  that  day  of  which  our  Quaker  poet  sings — 

"  And  more  and  more  we  find  the  troth  of  fact  and  fancy  plighted, 
"  And  culture's  charm  and  labors  strength  in  rural  homes  united." 

Such  toilsome  culture  involves  heavy  additional  labor  on  the  teach- 
er's part,  but  when  the  position  of  human-culturists  is  assumed,  a  loy- 
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altj  to  Learning  and  to  the  Highest  is  sworn  which  demands  unremit- 
ting exertion.  In  this  way  alone  can  teaching  be  elevated  aboye  a 
trade  and  made  an  art\ 

It  is  not  without  its  significance  that  the  Greeks  included  within  the 
term  music  the  culture  of  all  the  inward  man;  for,  it  is  only  when  the 
"  the  inward  rhjrme  is  found  to  all  this  wealth  of  life  "  and  the  slender 
connections  linking  the  outer  and  visible  to  the  inner  and  unseen  are 
in  unison,  that  we  seem  to  walk  to  rhythmic  movements  and  life  to 
flow  on  in  musical  measures,  and  through  attuned  relations  we  read 
new  Apocalypses  of  the  unity,  spirit  and  power  of  life.  I-ict  it  no 
longer  be  said  that  the  "  education  that  lies  outside  of  the  schools  is 
largely  the  real  tutor  of  the  world,"  but  let  realities  take  the  place  of 
shadows  until  "  the  Humanities  "  ceases  to  be  a  term  of  fanciful,  far- 
fetched application. 

•The  science  of  English  Grammar  is  said  to  teach  the  art  of  speaking 
and  writing  the  English  language  correctly,  which  expression  might 
be  a  puzzling  fiction  for  all  that  it  means  in  many  schools  where  there 
is  neither  learning  to  speak  nor  to  write.  In  these  days  of  diamond 
editions  the  teacher  has  opportunity  to  study  grammar  at  its  source 
and  form  a  critical  taste  in  the  upper  air  of  the  best  literature.  Ir- 
ving, Shakespeare,  Emerson,  Prescott,  Motley,  Hawthorne  and  Macau- 
ley  will  ennoble  and  enliven  his  leisure,  Or  in  lighter  mood  he  may  en- 
ter the  charmed  world  of  romance,  and  Scott,  Dickens  and  Mrs.  Craik 
will  people  his  solitude  with  imaginary  folks,  or  "  Little  Women  "  will 
tell  him  a  story  so  ^'  homely  and  refreshing  "  that  he  will  be  beguiled 
into  forgetfulness  of  his  own  perplexities.  Some  one  has  said  reading 
Milton  is  like  "  dining  off  gold  plate  in  the  company  of  kings."  Low- 
ell and  Geo.  Eliot  are  called  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age  and  the 
best  thoughts  of  both  are  at  our  disposal.  The  charming  word-pictures 
of  our  chivalrous  lyric  singer,  the  tender  sweetness  of  Evangeline,  the 
passionate  strength  of  "  Aurora  Leigh,"  which  Ruskin  calls  the  great- 
est poem  of  the  age,  Ruskin  himself,  deep  thinker  and  great  preacher 
— open  a  world  of  inexhaustible  delight, "  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared 
sweets  where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns."  Intimacy  with  master  spirits 
will  confer  an  indescribable  refinement  of  thought,  an  elegant  culture 
and  too  critical  a  knowledge  of  excellence  for  self-satisfied  mediocrity. 

In  this  crusade  to  recover  and  mould  a  nobler  type  of  manhood,  liKe 
that  fair  order  of  the  "  Table  Round,"  the  teacher's  sword  must  be  that 
finely  tempered,  richly  jeweled  brand  Exoalibar,  borne  with  kingly  bra- 
yery  wherever  duty  calls ;  his  strength  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because  his 
heart  is  pure,  and  thereby  teaching  high  thoughts  and  love  of  truth  and 
all  that  makes  a  man.  If  the  teacher  has  the  artistic  instinct  strong 
within  him,  but  no  power  of  expression  in  poetry  or  song,  on  marble 
or  canvass,  yet  he  has  here  a  delightsome  field  in  which  to  satisfy  his 
longings.  Me  can  write  his  poem,  sing  his  song,  paint  bis  picture  and 
carve  his  statute.  More  than  other  artists  can  he  love  his  work,  for 
like  Pygmalion's,  it  is  imperishable-  Truly  this  is  "  High  Art,"  in 
which  ignoble  thoughts  or  deeds,  the  base,  the  sordid  and  the  petty 
can  have  no  part. 

Steele  said  of  a  certain  woman  that  it  was  a  *^  liberal  education  to 
love  her."  It  is  such  a  teacher  we  need,  a  spiritual  lode-stone,  that 
shall  magnetize  to  surface  the  finest  and  strongest  elements  of  charaoter 
and  bring  them  into  exercise,  thus  swaying  others  by  that  which  is 
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highest  in  both.  Like  Rusk  in  i  ingly  man,  he  must  from  a  stronger 
moral  state,  from  a  truer  thougbtiul  state,  be  enabled  to  raise  and  guide. 
What  noble  motive  for  walking  heedfully  amidst  the  defilements  of 
earthly  ways  and  striving  increasingly  to  carry  out  what  is  right  and 
true  and  good  and  make  the  world  of  shams  a  little  better  for  his  own 
high  ideal.  More  exalted  motives  for  endeavor  no  other  worker  has. 
The  vulgar  rewards  of  gold  and  fame  rarely  follow  his  faithfulness. 
He  labors  to  form  noble  characters  that  shall  adorn  and  bless  society 
and  to  aid  them  in  advance  toward  that  life  for  which  this  is  only  an 
education,  for,  however  we  may  regard  it,  this  life  with  its  lessons  and 
experiences,,  is  but  the  "  tent  of  a  night "  on  our  route  to  another. 
Following  faithfully  in  the  steps  of  the  Great  Teacher,  and  learning  at 
life's  sources  how  true  life  begins,  with  self-renunciation  and  generous 
giving,  he  finds  satisfying  and  enduring  rewards.  He  builds  temples 
which  shall  stand  when  palaces  have  crumbled  and  the  adamantine  nills 
have  melted  away,  and  kindles  lights  that  shall  shine  on  when  the 
world  is  lost  in  ruin  and  the  stars  and  suns  have  ceased  to  be. 


^- » 


SCULPTORS. 

BT  MRS.  U.  E.  HOLMES,  BERLIN. 

To  those  acquainted  with  art,  it  would  seem  as  if  no  higher  work 
could  be  found,  in. this  life,  than  the  sculptor  of  marble  finds  in  his 
work-shop.  To  take  the  common,  rough  material,  and  with  the  chisel 
and  mallet  make  from  ii  the  matchless  Zenobia,  as  did  Harriet  Hosmer, 
the  wonderful  Frederick  the  Great,  as  did  Christian  Ranch,  or  to  ex- 
ecute the  grand  conceptions  of  John  Gibson  and  Hiram  Powers,  rc-^ 
quires  a  genius  that  must  come  directly  from  the  Great  Father. 

But  grand  as  is  ( uch  a  life-work,  great  as  is  the  power  for  good  in 
fpYing  to  the  world  such  conceptions  of  beauty  to  enrieh  and  ennoble 
our  lives,  yet  these  sculptors  are  working  upon  matter.  A  hideous, 
unsightly  object  can  soor  be  destroyed;  a  false  stroke  can  be  lemedied 
bj  taking  a  fresh  block  of  marble.  This  will  cause  labor,  and  perhaps 
disappointment;  but  experimenting  does  no  injury  to  the  senseless 
material. 

Yet  as  interesting  as  are  these  sculptors,  to  us  all,  there  is  another 
class,  larger,  stronger,  higher;  because,  they  ace  at  work  upon  imper- 
ishable mind  and  character.  A  false  stroke,  by  them,  whether  care- 
lessly or  intentionally  made,  remains,  and  no  power  <  n  earth  can  make 
it  a  true  one.  Experimenting  by  this  class  of  sculptors  is  a  fearful 
and  dangerous  work,  and  carelessness  becomes  no  less  a  crime.  As 
startling  as  the  thought  may  be,  we,  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin,  belong 
to  this  class. 

When  this  chaotic  mass  of  matter  we  call  earth  was  brought  to- 
gether the  elements  forming  marble  became,  by  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  beautiful  rock  we  find  it — only  one  of  a  great  variety 
of  formations.  After  the  earth  was  completed,  after  the  land  and  water 
were  separated  and  vegetation  appeared ;  after  the  atmosphere  was 
formed  and  the  sun  shone  through  it,  after  the  animals  appean  d  and 
all  was  made  ready,  the  great  Father  said :  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image  after  our  likeness,  and  he  was  made— -fearfully,  and  woncerfully 
made.     Whether  he  fell,  and  how  if  he  did  fall,  does  not  concern  us 


BOW.  We  know,  however,  that  great  clianges  must  have  taken  place 
as  there  is  now  but  little  likeness  to  the  author  of  our  being  left  in  the 
human  race.  It  is  our  duty,  then,  when  we  take  the  name  teacher,  to 
do  all  we  can  to  make  oyer  these  imperfect  statues,  fashioning  them 
according  to  the  original  design,  looking  to  the  great  model  as  we 
work. 

First  a  proper  conception  of  our  work  and  the  material  upon  which 
we  work  is  necessary  to  the  successful  sculptors  of  mind  and  charaiap 
I  say  propter  conception  —for  what  teacher  could  bear  the  full  and  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  work  he  is  doing,  and  then  dare  to  continue  the 
work !  However,  we  are  not  in  danger  of  considering  the  matter  too 
aeriouflly.  The  evil  lies  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  teaching  is 
narrowed  down  to  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  then  the  teacher  is,  of 
all  persons  most  to  be  pitied.  When  he  can  look  at  the  great  model 
after  which  he  is  to  work  and  then  at  the  poor,  distorted,  half-formed 
statues  before  him — I  say  when  he  can  stand  there  with  chisel  and 
mallet  in  hand  and  feel  nothing  but  the  greed  of  gain,  ask  no  question 
but  how  much  will  this  bring  him  in  money,  then  he  is  the  worst  of 
criminals,  because  he  robs  the  children  of  that  which  is  greater  than 
property  or  life.  If  such  teachers  continue  much  longer  in  the  work,  a 
louder  "  cry  of  the  children  "  will  go  up  to  the  great  Father  than  is 
expressed  in  Mrs.  Browning's  beautiful  poem : 

<*Thev  look  up,  with  tbeir  ]Mle  and  simkeii  flic  eg. 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  Bee, 
For  they  mind  yon  of  their  angela  in  high  places. 

With  eyea  tnmed  on  Deity  1 
*  How  long/  they  eay,  'how  long  O  cruel  teacher. 

Will  yon  stand,  to  more  the  world  on  a  child's  heart,— 
8tiAe  down  with  a  mailed  heel  its  palpitation. 

And  tread  onward  to  yonr  throne  amid  the  mart? 
Onr  blood  splashes  upward  O  gold  heaper, 

And  yonr  purple  shows  your  path  I 
But  the  chila^B  sob  In  the  silence  curses  deeper 

Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath/  ^* 

A  proper  conception  of  the  material  is  still  more  difficult  because  it 
requires  not  a  general  but  a  particular  knowledge  of  each  pupil.    As 
no  two  objects  in  nature  are  alike  in  all  particulars,  so  no  two  pupils 
require  the  same  management.     What  would  we  say  of  a  sculptor  of 
marble  who  took  several  unfinished  statutes,  each  in  a  different  state  of  . 
development,  and  treated  them  all  alike  I     What  an  evidence  of  incom- 
petency for  his  work  would  it  exhibit!    Yet,  we  see  this  done  every 
day  by  sculptors  of  mind^and  character.     It  does  not  astonish  us  be-  • 
cause  we  are  so  familiar  with  it.     Pupils  are  treated  as  if  coming  from.  \ 
the  «ame  mould,  and'  as  if  all  had  had  the  same  workmen  employed  up- 
on them.     The  teacher  who  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand 
each  pupil  separately,  takes  them  as  a  whole.     If  one  needs  a  point 
rounded  off,  all  must  have  the  same  points  rounded.    If  one  needs* a 
chisel  inserted  here,  all  must  have  the  same  incision. 

Here  is  a  boy  with  a  great  deal  of  the  animal  in  him.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  examine  the  points  of  his  ears  to  discover  the  fact.  His  tem-  • 
per  18  quick  and-  under  no  control.  The  sharp  points  of  his  nature 
stand  out  in  bold  relief.  The  probabilities  are  that  he  not  only  was  - 
never  controlled'  at  home,  but  that  never  or  seldom  saw  the  gprand  « 
contest  of  self  by  those  who  tried  to  control  themselves.  Having  been  .. 
swayed  by  bis  passions  so  long,  he  stands  before  his  teacher  uncouth,  ^ 
angular,  distorted ;  with  no  line  of  beautv  to  redeem  his  hideousness.  . 
By  his  side  is  another  whose  conditions  have  always  been  good.     His 
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parentage  such  that  lie  inherits  no  taint  of  blood.  He  has  always  been 
wisely  and  carefully  taught  at  home,  by  works  as  well  as  words,  and 
he  stands  before  his  teacher  symmetrical,  beautiful,  with  a  fair  promise 
of  a  noble  manhood,  if  the  work  is  continued  with  as  much  care  as  has 
been  used  already  by  the  parents.  What  a  misfortune,  even  more, 
what  an  eternal  loss  for  these  boys  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  careless, 
thoughtless  teacher;  one  who  cuts  right  and  left,  regardless  of  indi- 
yidual  wants,  indifferent  as  to  lasting  results,  and  who  feels  that  his 
duty  is  done  when  the  lessons  are  recited  and  the  pupils  dismissed. 
Yet,  they  do  fall  into  just  such  hands,  because  such  sculptors  are  all 
around  us  asking  for  and  obtaining  schools. 

When  will  superintendents  look  deeper  than  the  head  before  employ- 
ing teachers  I  When  will  they  look  for  heart  culture  and  consider  it 
indispensable  to  the  instructor!  Have  not  the  distorted,  mutilated 
forms  of  the  children  cried  out  long  enough  for  help?  Must  we  still 
wait. 

How  to  perform  this  work  is  the  great  question.     Here  we  feel  like 

•  stopping.  Who  is  able  to  tell  how  ?  Who  is  wise  enough  to  say,  this 
.  is  the  way,  or  that?    No  one  on  earth — only  the  Father  who  created, 

•  can  know  what  each  child  needs.  But  we  can  know  something.  We 
.  can  approach  the  truth.  We  can  see  clearer  and  farther  every  day  if 
^  we  keep  straining. our  eyes  to  catch  the  faintest  glimmer  ahead;    and 

•  catching,  if  we  use  it,  new  light  will  come  faster  and  clearer  as  we  ad- 
'  vance. 

This  work  cannot  be  performed  well  unless  the  teacher  has  a  noble 

•  Boul,  broad  and  deep,  able  to  grasp  the  higher,  grander  views  of  life, 
'  yet  strong  and  good  enough  to  minister  to  the  diseased  in  mind  and 
i  heart  with  pity  instead  of  anger.  Over  the  door  of  one  of  the  humane 
»  institutions  in  London  is  a  characteristic  picture.     A  boy  is  kneeling 

before  some  apparently  lifeless  embers,  blowing  with  all  his  might. 

'  His  cheeks  are  extended  by  the  effort,  and  he  seems  anxious  to  discover 

some  signs  of  life.   Under  the  picture  are  these  words,  *'*'Perhaps  there 

is  a  sparkJ*^    If  a  copy  of  this  picture  could  be  in  every  school-room 

in  the  latid,  the  good  done  would  be  too  gi^eat  to  be  estimated.    There 

is  a  spark  of  Divinity  in  every  soul,  no  matter  how  depraved;  and  the 

'  right  effort  will  bring   it  out,  will  blow  it  into  a  flame.     The   rubbish 

'  may  have>  to  be  removed  before  it  is  brought  to  the  light,  but  it  is  there, 

.  and  the  grandest,  highest  work  in  life  is  to  search  for  and  find  this 

.  spark  for  those  who  have  seemed  to  lose  it  or  are  indifferent  to  its  pos- 

\  session.     This  the  teacher  must  do.     Each  one  must  have  his  own  way 

•  of.  doing'  the  work.     The  results  -will  test  the  way,  whether  it  be  good 

•  or  iU.    'How  much  work  this  gives  the  earnest  teacher  I     To  him  there 
is  no  rest — there  can  be  none;  but  "  Labor  is  service  meet,  and  rest  of 

'  seul  is  but  a  name  for  toil  amid  life's  heat." 

The  teacher  must  be  in  good  physical  condition  to  do  his  work  well. 
Bvery  effect  has  its-  cause,  and  if  we  are  not  well,  there  is  some  reason 
I  for  it.  rGrenerally  we  can  prevent  illness  if  we  will.  There  are  some 
*'  cases  of  inherited  tendencies  that  cannot  be  overcome.  Sometimes 
«'  overwork  becomes  necessary,  but  usually  we  have  the  matter  in  our 
^  hands.    I£  we  attended  strictly  to  the  pnysiologioal  rules  of  eating  and 

•  -sleeping  even,  our  school-rooms  would  soon  exhibit  a  marked  ohaoffe 
for  the  better.     If  ^we  practiced,  daily,  what  we  teach  our  pupils  to  ob- 

'  serve  and«practioe,<  precept  would  be  enforced  by  example,  and  greater 
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good  be  done  to  them,  as  well  as  ourselves.  We  haye  yet  to  learn  that 
no  law  of  our  being  can  be  broken  without  producing  corresponding 
Buffering.  But  what  can  be  said  of  those  who  intentionally  deform 
their  bodies  until  the  sight  is  disgusting  to  every  sensible  person? 
Would  that  our  class  of  sculptors  had  no  such  members :  but  we  have 
them ;  they  are  all  around  us.  They  must  have  money  to  continue 
their  deformities  and  they  get  it  in  this  way.  Think  of  such  teachers 
professing  to  be  able  to  round  out  the  character,  strengthen  the  intel- 
lect and  prepare  pupils  for  their  work  in  life,  when  they  show  by  their 
willful  deformity  of  body,  which  is  an  index  of  the  same  mental  condi- 
tion, that  they  do  not  know  the  first  lessons  learned  by  a  true  sculptor 
— symmetry  and  proportion. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  a  great  m^ny  cases  of  cruelty,  ill-nature  and 
barbarism  in  the  school  room,  are  caused  by  the  physical  torture  the 
teacher  subjects  hen  elf  to  because  she  has  not  strength  of  character 
to  enable  her  to  apparel  herself  rationally.  When  shall  we  rise  above 
barbarism  1  When  will  the  physical  millennium  come — for  all  else  de- 
pends upon  it?  Besides  the  effect  upon  the  disposition  of  the  teacher, 
the  influence  of  such  things  upon  a  school  is  too  great  an  evil  to  be 
easily  comprehended. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  impressive  book,  "  Travels  upon  the  Road,"  tays 
when  he  ascended  the  Milan  Cathedral  he  foimd  it  a  work  of  conscience. 
Away  up  among  the  multitude  of  spires,  where  few  persons  ever  went, 
the  work  was  finished  with  as  much  care  as  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  building.  He  beautifully  calls  it  work  out  of  sight.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  cauiedral  turned  toward  the  light,  toward  heaven,  and  the 
eye'of  God  sees  it  well  finished  for.  him.  Much  of  the  true  teacher's 
work  is  out  of  sight.  It  is  a  private  work  between  teacher  and  pupils 
and  its  success  depends  upon  its  privacy.  It  is  and  must  be  unappre  • 
elated,  because  it  is  unknown.  It  is  purely  a  work  of  conscience. 
If  then  there  is  a  lack  of  conscience,  there  is  a  lack  of 
work  out  of  sight.  If  any  teacher  asks,  "  what  is  this  work 
out  of  sight?"  the  question  speaks  for  itself,  and  that  teacher  has  no 
right  in  the  school-room.  If  those  who  have  never  taught  ask,  the  an- 
swer would  be,  "  it  is  the  personal  interest  the  teacher  takes  in  each 
pupil,  and  the  personal  effort  he  constantly  makes  for  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  well-being  of  each ;  and  he  does  this  in  as  many  different 
ways  as  he  has  pupils.  The  effect  of  the  work  becomes  public,  but  the 
work  is  done  out  of  sight."  The  reward  comes  in  the  consciousness  of 
right  doing ;  but  that  is  recompense  enough.  Our  influence  while  we 
do  this  work  is  of  vital  importance.  Many  things  that  others  can  do 
with  propriety  teachers  cannot  do.  Why?  Because  no  other  persons 
have  such  a  peculiar  relation  to  impressiole  minds  as  we,  and  children 
are  not  capable  of  making  fine  distinctions,  but  take  things  as  they  ap- 
pear; so  we  must  not  only  abstain  from  evil  itself,  but  from  all  appear- 
ance of  wrong. 

The  principal  of  a  school  in  Illinois  once  told  me  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  understand  why  his  assistant  teacher  did  not  gain  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  school.  She  was  from  a  Normal  school,  was  ca- 
pable and  well-trained.  Matters  became  so  serious  at  last  that  he 
called  together  some  of  the  larger  pupils  to  find  out  if  possible  the 
cause.  One  of  the  most  fearless  answered,  "  We  cannot  respect  her 
air;  we  cannot  respect  any  lady  who  will  subject  herself  to  ridicule  by 
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going  on  the  stage  before  an  audience,  and  taking  laughing  gas.  She 
might  as  well  leave  sir,  she  can  never  do  us  any  good. '  And  she  did 
leave  because  she  could  not  sustain  herself  in  the  school  after  that. 

We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  all  our  public  actions  as  well  as  private. 
It  does  not  take  much  to  offend  the  taste  of  one  of  these  little  ones, 
and  they  are  easfly  mortified,  for  they  expect  better  things  of  U9  than 
of  many  otters.  Let  us  be  careful  then  that  no  unworthy  act  be  done, 
no  cant  phrase  escape  our  lips,  for  these  things  sink  deeper  and  last 
longer  than  we,  at  the  time,  may  think.  If  the  highest  manhood  and 
womanhood  are  not  found  in  this  class  of  sculptors,  then  the  children 
have  a  right  to  complain,  for  inducements  are  offered,  as  never  before, 
for  the  highest  of  culture,  refinement  and  intellect  in  this  great  work. 

Our  lives  should  not  only  be  above'  reproach,  but  such,  that  the  at- 
mosphere around  us  be  bright  and  sunny.  We  need  not  descend  to  the 
boisterousness,  which  is  so  disgusting  in  many  who  would  otherwise 
be  good  teachers,  but  bright,  cheerful  lives  will  diffuse  an  unconscious 
influence  that  will  do  much  toward  moulding  and  shaping  the  lives  of 
our  pupils.  We  are  preeminently  a  serious  nation.  Foreigners  say 
we  seldom  smile.  This  is  too  true,  but  how  much  we  could  do  to 
change  this  peculiarity  if  we  would !  I  cannot  do  it,  you  cannot !  but 
altogther,  it  would  be  easy. 

An  eminent  Divine  once  said,  "  I  see  before  me  two  great  heaps. 
One  is  the  heap  happiness,  the  other  misery.  And  I  see  every  human 
being  taking  from  the  one  and  putting  on  the  other  every  time  he  acts 
or  speaks."  Every  school  room  has  two  heaps,  and  ^he  teacher  has 
much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  heap  happiness  and  the  decrease  of 
the  heap  misery.  And  the  increase  and  decrease  of  these  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  growth  and  decrease  of  the  two  great  ones  to 
which  the  whole  world  contributes.  We  should  not  only  add  to  happi- 
ness ourselves,  but  teach  our  pupils  to  do  the  same,  showing  them  that 
adding  to  the  one  always  takes  from  the  other.  The  glorious  future  of 
peace,  ioy,  good  will  and  universal  progress  and  development,  to  which 
we  all  look  forward,  can  come  only  when  the  teacher  and  parent  join 
hand  and  unselfishly,  unflinchingly  do  their  whole  duty  toward  the 
children  of  the  land.  Then  the  prophet,  scanning  the  future  who  is  ' 
asked : 

'  What  do8t  thon  see,  lone  watcher  on  the  towerf 
Is  the  day  hreakingr  cornea  the  wiBhed-for  honrf 

Tell  118  the  aigns  and  Btretch  ahroad  thy  hands 

If  the  hright  morning  dawns  upon  the  iand.*^ 

can  ring  out  his  answer  to  the  world : 

*'  It  hreaks— it  comes— the  misty  shadows  fly: 
A  rosy  radiance  gleams  upon  the  eky ; 


The  mountain  tops  reflect  it  calm  and  clear ; 
The  plain  is  yet  in  shade,  but  day  is  near/^ 


1-<ATEST  authority  gives  the  population  of  the  globe  at  1,350,200,000; 
in  America,  72,800,000;  in  Europe,  287,000,000;  in  Asia,  198,600,000; 
in  Africa,  188,000,000;  in  Austrdia  and  Polynesia,  3,800,000.  These 
people  speak  about  3,600  different  languages,  and  are  cut  up  into 
1)000  different  religious  sects.  The  adherents  of  the  principal  religions, 
counting  the  whole  population  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  thus :  &reek 
Church,  69,692,700;  the  six  other  Oriental  Churches,  6,500,000;  Ro- 
man Catholics,  196,000,000;  Protestant,  97,193,000;  Mohammedans, 
160,000,000;  Budhists,  340,000,000;  other  Asiatic  religions,  260,000,- 
000;  Pagans,  200,000,000;  Jews,  6,000,000. 
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Still.  M  or  old,  throngh  all  the  rack  of  tlixM 
While  citieB  cmmble  and  the  moantains  watfte 
Filling  the  valleys  and  the  plains  are  heaved 
To  mountain  summits  by  snch  force  as  turns 
The  rivers  from  their  course,  changing  all 
The  face  of  nature,— still  through  all  this  rack, 
The  old  world  quivers  at  the  wind's  soft  breath 
And  burgeons  into  bloom.   Here,  wave  on  wave 
Wiscon Bin's  prairies  toss  their  seas  of  green 
Poaming  witn  flower-sprays,  and  fh>m  lake  to 

lake 
Oat  rolls  the  glorious  landscape. 

The  grim  oak. 
That  many  a  month  Its  gnarled  muscles  knit. 
To  wrestle  with  the  storm,  while  through  the 

air 
Its    ice-wrought   grape-shot    hurtled    to    tha 

ground. 
Clothes  its  gaunt  form  in  wondrous  drapery. 
And  in  quaint  gracefulness  arrests  the  ught 
In  satin  garments  such  as  loom  of  Prance 
Has  never  woven.' 

In  the  everglades 
Of  Florida  the  teeming  verdure  swells 
Rank  in  its  ceaseless  uoom.    Tall  pyramids 
Of  flowering  trees  and  tangled  vines  that  fling 
Their  garlands  to  the  breeze,  and  mosses  rare 
With  strange  prismatic  hues  amaze  the  eye 
And  swing   their  censers    'neath  the  arch  of 

Heaven 
In  ftngrant  waste  or  worship.    Everywhere 
"The  sunlight  clasps  us  and  the  hoary  world 
3atbe8  in  treBh  beauty  and  is  young  again. 
Childhood,  whose  flashing  eye  and  ruddy  lip 
"Bhow  that  the  surges  of  life's  freshest  sea 
Move  his  strong  pulses  in  their  ebb  and  flow. 
Looks  out  upon  tnis  glorious  world,  wherein 
A  father's  love  has  placed  him,  wild  with  glee 
Clutching  the«unlight— flushing  with  the  flowers 
And  claims  his  birtnright— never  questioning 
But  that  the  ioy  borne  In  upon  his  sense 
Is  his,  and  his  forever.    So  he  builds 
His  castles  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  air,— 
'Spveada  o'er  them  all  a  sunlight  of  his  own 
Where  no  night  cometh,  tugs   the  garnered 

sheaves 
That  so  delight  him,— bends  the  bow  of  Hope 
Till  both  endis  meet,  and  in  sensation  lives, 
Pure  it  may  be.  but  full  of  danger  for 
The  craft  that  ne  Is  floating  out  to  sea. 
Ifethinks  the  chemist  knows  in  what  sweet  airs. 
What  noteless  shimmerings  of  light  and  shade — 
What  welcome  tropic  heatSj—the  stuff*  is  brewed 
That  storms  are  made  of.    So  with  vou  and  me 
Wliat  time  so  e'er  the  eager  pulse  of  life 
Throbs  at  its  frillest.    When  its  radiant  sun 
Stands  at  high  noon,  and  thro'  a  cloudless  sky 
Sheds  its  broad  beams,  we  know,  ala8,that  then 
Our  storms  are  brooding. 

When  to  childhood  first 
The  lesson  comes,  that  love  and  beauty  even 
Are  heirs  of  change,— when  the  fair  argosies 
That  Hope  tiod  moored  so  firmly  at  the  piers,— 
That  he  nad  claimed  undoubtine ;  by  some  storm 
Are  frt>m  their  anchor  wrenched,  and  borne, 

stark  wrecks. 
To  sink  'mid  ocean ;  when  he  sees  the  towers 
From  his  fair  cities  toppling  to  the  ground. 
Amid  the  ruins  of  his  oaseless  dreams 
He  stands  in  mute  despair  and  tosses  up 
His  hands  to  heaven,  and  cries  '*  What  good! 

what  good  I'^ 
Even  ^mld  the  excess  of  good  from  which  he 

wrought 
His  selfish  fancies,  lo,  he  cries  **  What  goodf ' 
Tet,  with  the  courage  that  is  bom  of  strength 
He  builds  and  builos  again,  with  but  a  shade 


Less  of  the  all-grasping  claim  with  which  he 

first 
Entered  life's  flefdom,— knowing  mine  not  thine. 

Woman,   the  crowning  work  that  God  hath 

made. 
Wakes  to  the  consciousness  of  life  and  finds 
Beauty  and  harmony,— earth's  glorious  dower, 
And,  mirrored  in  the  light  of  loving  ey«s 
Finds  herself  lovely.    On  a  rounded  cheek, — 
An  arching  brow— a  fairly  chiseled  arm 
She  founds  her  birthright— she,  as  beauty's 

queen. 
And  forthwith  claims  all  earthly  good  as  hers. 
The  toilers,  in  the  mine  and  at  tne  loom,— 
The  incense-bearers  from  for  lands— all— all 
Shall  minister  to  her.    And  so  she  builds 
Castles  in  Spain  with  an  nndoubting  right. 
But  straight  across  her  path  another  comes, 
Fairer  than  she,— of  statelier  presence,— keen 
Perchance  of  wit,— of  broader  intellect,— 
Robed  with  more  taste,— in  richer  garments 

clad, 
And  claims  the  homage  of  her  tenantry. 
And,  turning  from  the  feast,  she  tears  away 
The  iewels  from  her  brow,  and  casts  aside 
The  aainty  robe  that  seemed  but  yesterday 
So  worthy  of  all  sacrifice,  and  now 
With  envy  tugging  at  her  sickened  heart, 
And  malice  plotting  in  her  weary  brain. 
She  cries  "  What  gw)d?"  "  what  goodr 

The  brilliant  boy 
Who  makes  his  mark  at  school,  possessed  per- 
haps 
Of  ready  memory,— or  the  power  to  catch 
The  surface  thought  and  use  it,  goaded  on 
By  his  proud  friends,  seeks  for  the  meed  of  fame ; 
Seeks — aye — and  wins  it, — step  by  step  goes  up 
The  height  that  men  call  fame;  now  jostling 

back 
His  weaker  brother,— trampling  out  of  sight 
The  sweetest  home-flowers,  and  outstrips  the 

throng 
That  blocked  his  way  because  his  selfishness 
Outstrippeth  theirs— and  gains    the  meed  he 

sought. 
The  crown  he  toiled  for;  claims  the  world  aa 

his.  V 

As  his  forsooth— ah,  'tis  a  vicious  hound 
Will  slip  his  master's  leash  ten  times  a  day. 
And  only  know  his  hand  what  time  so  e'er 
It  fecdeth  him.    The  restless  throng  who  own 
His  mastership,  will  clamor  at  his  door,— 
Haunt  him  by  night  and  dog  his  steps  by  day 
Crumbling  and  mumbling  till  he  share  with 

tnem 
The  fair  domain,  to  which  he  finds  each  hour 
His  title  less.    The  crown  that  seemed  so  fair 
Tortures  his  brow,  this  diamond  hides  witldn 
The  shaft  of  envy,  and  that  emerald  rare 
Qaina  hues  from  that  green  serpent,  Jealousy. 

01  ye  fame-seekers  learn  this  lesson  first, 

Ol  ve  world-masters  heed  this  lesson  now, 

**  WAo  rule*  mutt  *«r««,"  long  since  the  master 

said. 
"  Ich  dien,  ich  dien,"  must  your  motto  be, 
Whether  ye  will  or  no,  ye  cannot  wear 
The  crown  and  shrink  its  burden.    Welcome  ye 
Who  with  undaunted  courage  can  assume 
The  stem  responsibilities  of  power. 

How  oft  this  winner  shivering  neath  his  toils. 
Yielding  no  tittle  of  the  kingdom  won— 
Straggling  for  more,  and  more,  amidst  his  gains, 
Cries  weakly,  "  Who  will  show  us  any  go^f 
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Ho,  maaters,  are  ye  thwarted  in  yonr  searclir 
Ah,  brethren,  have  ve  failed  to  find  the  good 
Ye  at  the  ontaet  claimed  so  lavishly? 
Come  back  into  the  TalleyB— try  again— 
Seek  vrith  annointed  eyes— with  more  of  care, 
With  leas  asanrance,  ask  yourselves  if  God, 
In  his  great  seeming  goodness  to  the  world, 
Leaves  ns  such  beggars. 

C)h,  what  eye  can  tell. 
The  gold  that  does  not  glitter,— who  detect 
The  diamond  in  the  mine,— what  wisdom  find 
The  treasnre  in  unsightly  covering  hidf 
Why,  if  we  mount  a  trumpery  peddler's  pack 
With  paste  and  oriode  filled,  and  up  the  steep 
Go  toiling  through  the  sultry  summer's  heat. 
What  wonder  If  we,  at  the  summit,  sift 
Our  worthless,  wares,  and  cry,  ^'Alas,  what 
goodr 

Amid  the  abundant  blessings  with  which  earth 
la  clothed  so  lavishly,  we  name  ourselves 
At  once  as  masters,  never  heeding  that 
Full  many  another  patent  overlies 
This  gooaly  heritage:— that  on  the  right 
This  neighoor  vies  with  that  one  on  the  left 
In  the  same  claims ;  and  when  the  strife  grows 

hot 
We  clutch  both  hands  full  of  the  stolen  goods. 
And  cry,  "  Cul  bono." 

Now  we  fling  the  rein 
XJpon  the  neck  of  Passion— a  fierce  steed— 
IJntamed  as  was  Mazeppa's,  and  when  straight 
He  flings  us  oflT  in  some  accursed  morass 
We  rau  at  Heaven,   whose  righteous  law  we 

scorned, 
In  entering  thus  on  folly's  reckless  raid. 

Ah,  when  at  first  the  human  heart  came  fresh 
From  its  Creator's  hand,  'twas  not  the  nest 
That  Vultures  breed  in :  but  the  home  of  love, 
Of  pure  afl'ections.  eentle,  kindly  thought, 
That  knows  its  kind;  and  over  all  a  law. 
Distinguished  man  as  man— the  power  to  know 
The  good  from  evil— sever  right  from  wrong. 
The  Golden  scales  of  Justice  given  to  man. 
Distinguished  him  from  all  created  things. 
The  power  to  set  the  limits,  know  the  bounds. 
Divide  the  flefdom  with  his  brother  man. 
Cull  share  ftom  share :  and  roost  of  all  to  know 
The  bond  of  human  fellowship,  the  love 
That  yields  "  my  good  "  for  "  Uiy  good." 

Ah,  man  learns 
No  lesson  worth  learning  till  ho  cons 
The  page  of  self  denial. 

There's  one  power 
That's  worth  the  struggle  up  the  mountain  side 
In  sun  and  storm,  o'er  weary  cliff  and  fell 
To  win  theVelcome  summit;  that's  the  power 
Of  self-control.    No  matter  what  the  lands 
That  own  your  sceptre— what  the  ^old  within' 
Your  cofiers,  if  this  cool  Siloam  fails 
Well  may  he  czr  '*  cui  bono  "  who  hath  not 
Subdued  this  kmgdom.    Teach  it  to  your  babes 


O  mother,  at  the  knee :  and  ye  who  stand 
Masters  within  the  halls  of  science— chosen 
Aa  guides  and  formers  of  the  coming  man. 
With  each  dav's  lessons  teach  this  lesson  too ; 
Without  it  all  the  science  ye  can  give 
But  widens  out  the  borders  of  despair; 
The  sharpened  intellect  whets  to  new  edge 
The  blade  of  torture.    Bid  your  pupils  choose 
The  word  ^'  Excelsior,"  ana  their  banner  bear 
Up  moral  heights  sublime.    Ah,  early  teach 
That  Excellence  not  precedence  must  win 
In  the  long  race.    And  bid  them  measure  num 
As  worth  not  what  he  has,  but  what  he  is ; 
So  shall  ye  build  the  bulwarks  of  the  state 
Of  worthy  citizens,  and  make  your  schools 
Its  great  life-centre.    Fo  r  be  sure  that  no 
Mere  culture  of  the  reasoning  powers  will  give 
Peace  to  the  individual,  or  the  state. 
God  makes  us  part  of  that  great  harmony 
His  moral  universe,  and  if  we  break 
In  that  ftiir  solar  system  the  one  bond 
That  binds  it  star  to  star,  what  wonder  if 
We  lose  our  orbit,  and  go  wailing  on 
Through  rayless  darkness.   The  blest  law  of 

love 
Being  the  one  fbe  of  our  inheritance 
He  who  shall  cast  it  from  him  willftilly 
Hath  played  the  part  of  Esau,— sold,  alas. 
His  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and 
Does  well  to  mourn  his  loss,  but  not  so  well 
To  rail  at  Heaven  as  author  of  nis  loss. 

Life  is  not "  aw'  a  muddle  "—only  blind 
Because  we  haggle  at  the  lesson  eiven 
And  will  not  see  the  highest  earthly  good 
Is  not  the  good.    And  will  not  do  our  work 
For  the  work's  sake,  as  all  true  work  is  done. 
True  work!    Worth  more  in  its  own  self  thaik 

aught 
Of  earthly  good  it  brings  ns.    We  may  toll 
To  live  indeed— and  live  again  to  toil ; 
But  this  is  a  mere  idle  eking  out 
Of  worthless  life— a  tread-mill  slavery. 

There  are  no  summits  in  Acadia,  * 

But  there  are  swelling  rivers,  such  an  shall 
Make  glad  the  city  of  our  God.    And  he 
Who  dwells  beside  them  never  asks  **  What 

goodr' 
For  eveiy  good  is  his— and  change  and  loss 
Are  neither  change  or  loss— only  a  law 
Transcendent  in  its  workings.    Nature  shows 
"  We  do  not  lose  what  God  nas  only  hidden.* 
The  sun  behind  the  clouds  is  still  a  sun. 
And  if  a  gap  comes  in  his  band  of  love 
He  knows  'tis  but  alewcl  borrowed  for 
A  brighter  setting.  Thus,  above  the  earth 
Claiming  no  mastership,— r^oicing  in 
Another  8  good— trusting  with  surest  faith 
The  love  that  hath  so  loved  him— toiling  on 
Wrapt  in  his  toil— at  the  foundation  stonea 
In  the  cathedral  of  the  universe 
He  finds  all  good. 


»t 
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A  Limit  to  Improvejieb^i'. — The  school  superintendent  of  Hinds 
county,  Mississippi,  has  advised  the  teachers  of  that  region  to  drop 
the  provincial  pronunciation  of  certain  words,  such  as  gwine  for  going, 
clar  for  clear,  thar  for  there,  and  so  on,  and  to  adopt  that  recommended 
by  Webster  and  other  lexicographers.  This  the  editor  of  The  Minds 
County  Gazette  calls  placing  the  last  feather  on  the  camel's  back,  and 
after  an  indignant  recital  of  the  injuries  the  people  of  Mississippi  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Yankees,  he  exclaims :  "  And  now  our 
masters  have  the  presumption  and  impudence  to  require  southern  teach- 
ers to  ram  down  the  throats  of  southern  children  the  peculiar  pronun- 
ciation and  whangdoodle  of  New  England." 
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THE  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  our  usual  yariety,  we  give  up  our  pages  this 
%io&th  mainly  to  the  doings  of  tKe  Association. 

The  meeting  seems  to  have  been  quite  generally  regarded  as  yery  pleasant  and 
successful.  The  President  and  Executive  Committee  evidently  did  eveiything  in 
their  power  to  make  it  so.  Tlie  ladies  did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  the  right 
accorded  them  of  paying  their  way,  and  this  change  in  old  customs  maybe  regarded 
as  fairly  inaugurated.  The  book-agen^  did  not  disappoint  us — and  what  would 
an  Association  be  without  their  good-natured  and  good  looking  faces  to  enliven  the 
scene? 

The  Papers  and  lectures  presented,  as  a  whole,  wer|B  of  an  unusually  high  order. 
Without  attempting  to  characterize  each,  we  let  as  many  of  them  as  possible  speak 
for  themselves  in  the  present  number.  We  have  published  all  the  papers  received 
in  season  for  this  issue,  and  have  been  obliged  to  crowd  our  pages  some  to  give 
them  room.    We  expect  to  give  additional  papers  next  month. 

We  commend  to  the  President  elect  and  Executive  Committee,  however,  a  radi- 
cal innovation :  Let  the  next  meeting  be  largely  a  business  meeting;  and  the  busi- 
ness  well  digested  and  well  arranged.  Rthy  and  practical  reports,  followed  by 
pungent  discussions,  will  tend  to  more  practical  results.  The  educational  interests 
of  the  state  are  now  large  and  varied.  Fifty  teachers  who  have  something  to  say 
may  as  readily  be  found  as  five.  Good  Lectures  and  Essays  are  good  things,  in 
their  places;  but  as  no  man  who  regards  his  stomach  wishes  to  dine  or  lunch  half 
a  dozen  times  in  a  day,  so  there  is  a  limit  to  the  receptive  capacity  of  the  human 
mind,  at  least  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  listening. 

But  the  Association  was  by  no  means  barren  of  jfractical  results,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  proceedings.  A  well  considered  course  of  study  was  presented,  and  the 
address  of  Dr.  Cabfsntbb  on  "Beading  "  is  worthy  of  a  most  careful  perusal. 
The  other  papers  presented  in  this  number  abound  in  valuable  thoughts,  and  a 
fine  vein  of  thought  may  readily  be  detected  beneath  the  metrical  form  of  Mrs. 
A&ey'b  ofiering. 

The  Lecture  on  the  "  Sun,"  by  Prof.  Pbabodt,  of  Chicago,  was  elaborate  and 
exhaustive,  presenting  the  latest  investigations  and  speculations  in  regard  to  that 
just  now  potent  luminaiy,  and  sustaining  the  Professor's  reputation  as  a  teacher 
and  a  writer  on  astronomy.  The  Lecture  by  Prof.  Pbabodt,  from  Harvard,  on 
"  Language,"  or  rather  on  "  Words,"  was  pleasant  and  instructive,  and  presented 
many  fine  points.  Nothing  was  better  recoived,  however,  than  the  address  of  Su- 
perintendent PiCKARD,  from  Chicago,  who  felt  evidently  as  if  he  was  glad  to 
breathe  the  air  of  Wisconsin  once  more.  Of  the  Lecture  of  Prof.  PhbIjPS,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Winona  Normal  School,  we  are  able  to  give  elsewhere  a  brief  sketch, 
from  one  of  our  city  papers.  

Thb  NobmaIi  Reobnts — including  the  State  Superintendent — are  on  a  tour  of 
observation  and  inquiry  connected  with  the  location  of  the  next  Normal  School. 
Stevens  Point,  Qrand  Rapids,  La  Crosse  Menomonie,  River  Falls  and  other  places 
will  be  visited,  and  we  hear  that  they  may  get  up  as  far  as  Superior.  We  do  not 
know  whether  Duluth  prefers  claims!    As  the  School  at  Oshkoeh  will  aocommo- 
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date  the  east  and  northeast  cormtieB,  it  would  seem  quite  ohvions  that  the  next 
School  ought  to  he  pushed  pretty  well  towards  the  northwest. 

The  School  at  Oshkosh  will  open,  it  is  understood,  if  Bot  otherwise  determined 
hy  the  Board,  on  Wednesday,  August  30th.  It  is  already  known  to  our  readers 
that  the  Board  have  selected  Geobgb  S.  Albee,  late  Principal  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Racine  Public  Schools,  as  President.  Robert  Gbaham^  late  Agent  of  the 
Board,  many  will  he  glad  to  hear, lias  accepted  the^place  of  Assistant;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  D.  E.  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Holmes,  late  Principal  and  Assist- 
ant in  the  Berlin  High  School,  have  also  received  appointments.  Other  skillful 
and  competent  teachers,  to  make  up  the  nee'ded  corps,  will  in  due  time  be  an- 
nounced. Wishing  them  all  God-speed,  we 'bespeak  for  the  School  in  advance  a 
generous  confidence  and  support.  We  must  all  not  only'hox>e  for  the  best,  in  re- 
gard to  our  Normal  Schools,  which  are  to  become  one  of  the  main-stays  of  our 
whole  public  educational  system,  but  we  must  aLl  help  to  bring  about  the  best 
practical  results.  To  this  end,  let  the  School  at  Oshkosh  be  at  once  filled  with  an 
earnest  and  intelligent  body  of  students. 

The  Board,  very  wisely  as  we  think,  have  provided  that  an  Institute  course  of 
six  weeks  shall  hereafter  be  a  feature  of  the  "Fall  session  of  each  of  the  Normal 
Schools.  These,  with  the  "  long  "  and  "  short "  Institutes,  already  provided  for  by 
law,  ought  to  reach  nearly  the  whole  body  of  our  teachers. 

Many  teachers  in  the  State  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Board  have  ap- 
pointed Prof.  0.  H.  Allen  their  Agent  for  Institute  work,  and  that  he  is  now  pre- 
paring to  take  the  field.    The  following  are  deserved  tributes: 

"  We  are  pleased  to  record  the  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Regent-s  of  Prof.  C, 
H.  Allen,  of  Platteville,  to  the  position  of  Agent  of  the  Board  for  holding  Insti- 
tutes. His  duties  will  necessarUy  take  him  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  order 
that  he  may  more  readily  reach  his  f^unily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  his  resi- 
dence to  Madison.  While  we,  in  common  with  the  people  here,  regret  the  neces- 
sity of  their  removing  from  our  midst,  we  feel,  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  State, 
we  will  still  have  a  claim  on  their  MendsMp.  That  me  Professor  will  fill  the  ap- 
pointment with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  we  have  no 
doubt." — Grant  County  Witness. 

"  The  Professor's  past  experience  and  proved  ability  for  Institute  and  Normal 
work,  and  the  earnestness  which  he  has  always  shown  in  it,  are  an  abundant  guar- 
antee that  he  will  render  valuable  service  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State 
in  the  position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed.  In  the  matter  of  residence,  Madi- 
son wifi  gain  what  Platteville  loses,  and  Prof.  Allen  and  his  family  will  be  gladly 
welcomed  back  here  again,  with  gratification  felt  in  both  places,  as  elsewhere,  that 
the  Professor  is  to  remain  in  the  State. — State  JoumcU, 


ThE  "School  Monthly"  and  the  "Journal."— One  reason  for  asking,  as 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  did,  a  year  ago,  that  we  would  issue  the  JouKNAii 
op  Education,  was  the  suspension  of  the  8(^u>ol  MantTUy,  It  is  but  proper  to  re- 
mark here,  that  some  time  before  its  suspension,  its  proprietor  had  his  dwelling 
and  goods  burned. 

We  offered  him,  when  we  accepted  our  trust,  te  make  up  the  numbers  of  the 
Monthly  due  to  his  paid  up  subscribers,  if  he  would  furnish  us  the  bare  cost  of  so 
doing.  To  this  he  now  assents;  and  as  soon  as  the  condition  is  complied  with  we 
shall  be  ready  and  glad  to  carry  out  the  arrangement. 

We  are  also  authorized  to  receive  unpaid  subscriptions  on  the  Monthly,  and  on 
so  doing,  will  forward  the  Journal  to  all  those  remitting,  as  long  as  the  Monthly 
was  due  them  to  make  out  the  year.  We  shall  of  course  account  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  Monthly  for  his  share  of  all  such  remittances.  This  we  think  will  be  an 
advantageous  and  honorable  arrangement  for  all  concerned. 


Wisconein  State  Teachers^  Aesoeiaiion.  ^W 


WISOOMSIN   STATE   TIACHCR8'  ASSOCIATION. 

Nineteenth  AnnwU  8emon, 

Absemblt  Ghauber,  MkDisdk,  July  11, 1871^^  P.  M. 

The  A8Bociation>coiivened,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  the  above  time  and  place,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Robebt  GKraham. 

After  being  welcomed  l)y  Hts  Excellency,  Governor  Faibchild,  in  a  neat  and 
fitting- address,  to  which  the  President  responded.  Prof.  S.  H.  Peabodt  of  the  Chi- 
cago High  School  was  introduced,  and  entertained  the  Associaticm  by  delivering  a 
highly  interesting  lecture  on  "  The  Sun." 

Wednesday,  July  12, 1871—9  A.  M. 

The  exercises  being  opened  by  prayer  and  Ae  -singing  of  die  Doxology,  Vice 
President  B.  £.  Houses  todk  the  chair,  and  President  Gbahah  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS:* 


Fellow  TeaeJvers  of  Wieconmn.and  Friends  of  Education: 

To-day  brings  agidn  our  annual  reunion.  A  kind  Providence  has  watched  over 
and  preserved  us  another  year.  Gladly  we  greet  each  other — warm  is  the  grasp 
«nd  hearty  the  welcome,  for  the  teachers'  ranks  scarcely  admit  of  cold,  calcu&ting 
-8elfishneB8,^or  green-eyed  jealousy.  Sympathetic  hearts  are  here ;  mutual  joys  ana 
sorrows;  mutual  successes  and  failures.  Happiness  on  the  whole  has  outweighed 
the  sorrow.  This  is  my  experience  and  yours,  for  often,  very  often,  the  danest 
<sloud  of  sorrow  and  sadness  brings  brightest  joy.  And  so  we  meet  with  hea/rty 
.greetings,  because  they  speak  of  heart  work. 

I  am  agreeably  surprised  to  find  so  many  present.  Our  wise  Executive  Com- 
mittee decreed  after  mature  deliberation,  that  we  must  each  and  all  pay  our  own 
bills.    There  were  two  or  three  reasons  for  this  action : 

1.  The  number  of  towns  in  the  State  inviting  us  to  come  were  somewhat  lesB 
than  a  score.  And  this  is  not  the  first  experience  we  have  had  in  finding  it  diffl- 
"cult  to  secure  a  place  where  the  inhabitants  were  willing  to  entertain  ladies  free. 

2.  This  Executive  Committee  are  all  ''women's  rights"  men,  and  hence  were  in 
conscience  bound  to  allow  the  ladies  the  Tight  to  pay — no  distinction  in  regard  to 
«ex,  race,  color,  or  pluvious  condition  of  servitude. 

8.  The  ladies,  at  the  last  association,  expressed  such  desire. 

We  come  as  representatives  of  the  educational  interests  of  this  commonwealth. 
Mighty  responsibilities  hangpver  us.  We  tsome  to  answer  the  query,  "  Watchman, 
what  of  the  night?  "  From  the  general  to  the  private,  what  reports  What  aggres- 
sive movements — what  defensive?  Have  ignorance,  prejudice  and  superstition, 
with  their  mighty  hosts  and  bright  array  of  banners,  armed  with  the  latest  and 
most  apj>roved  weapons,  been  successfully  repulsed  in  any  quarter?  Has  any  dis- 
lodgemeut  been  made?  What  report  from  the  skirmish-line  of  mixed  schools? 
What  from  the  inner  posts  of  graded  schools?  What  from  the  officers  of  the  line — 
the  Principals  of  high  schools?  What  from  the  staff  of  Generals,  Brigadier  and  Major, 
of  our  normal  schools  and  university?  What  from  the  General-in-Chief — ^tihe  State 
Superintendent? 

Are  oar  free  schools  a  success ;  do  they  accompliterh  what  is  desired?  Are  the 
people  becoming  more  intelligent,  industrious  and  happy?  Are  there  mutterings 
of  ill-feeling  from  any  quarter  towards  our  free  schools?  If  so,  what  and  when? 
Wha  h^  been  done  for  mixed  schools?  Hiive  they  a  grade  of  studv?  If  not, 
why?  Are  the  teachers  of  mixed  schools  retained  in  any  one  school  suiB- 
dent  time  to  accomplish  ai\y  well  defined  results?  If  not,  what  remedy? 
Have  teachers  of  graded  schools  definite,  well-digested  plans  of  what  they  desire 
to  accomplish  in  any  given  time?  Have  they  the  proper  views  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Edacation,  what  it  is,  and  how  attained?  Is  Isormal  training  necessary  to  In- 
spire a  teacher  with  proper  views  concerning  his  work?  If  so,  what  has  been  done 
^  secure  it?  Is  Academic  and  higher  instruction  detracting  from  the  true  work  of 
the  Normfd  Sc(hools? 

Can  methods  of  teaching  be  given  in  the  Normal  schools  unless  Academic  pre- 

*  Being  nnable  to  obtain  the  address  In  fall,  we  use  the  report  given  In  the  **  State  Joamal/*— 
Edrt.  Jour, 
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cedes?  How  shall  a  wide  range  of  Noimal  training  be  eeeured?  Is  there  in  any 
of  the  High,  schools  a  course  of  study  oointing  to  the  Universit??  If  not,  is  it  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  such  a  course?  How  shall  an  Influence  be  created 
favorable  to  higher  education,  with  the  University  Ia  view? 

Are  all  the  children  of  Ht^  state  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  regularly  attend- 
ing school?  If  not,  what  remedy?  Is  the  Educational  Joubit ai*  what  it  should 
be— are  we  subscribers — are  we  contributors  to  its  columns?    If  not,  why? 

Prof.  Graham  then  proceeded  to  show  what  a  true  education  is,  quoting  from 
^Milton,  Ruskin  and  Gariyle.    He  also  discussed  the  subject  of  Normal  schools, 
closing  as  follows: 

"  Poor  schools  and  poor  teachers  are  in  the  majority.  Multitudes  of  schools  aiB 
so  poor  that  I  had  almost  said  they  were  better  closed.  They  add  but  little  to  the 
intellectual  or  moral  power  of  any  community.  They  afford  the  sad  spectacle  of 
ignorance  engaged  in  the  stupendous  fraua  of  self-perpetuation  at  the  public 
expense. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  wants  of  the  country  demand  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Normal  schools,  which  shall  embrace  in  their  course  of  study  only  those 
branches  taught  in  our  district  schools,  with  special  training  in  methods  and  school 
management.  In  Massachusetts,  with  two  years'  course,  only  one-half  the  stu- 
dents complete  the  coarse.  In  Illinois  three-fourths  remain  only  one  year  or  less. 
In  Kansas  four-fifths  leave  by  the  expiration  of  the  first  year.  If,  then,  from  one- 
half  to  four-fifths  of  the  pupils  entering  a  school  leave  so  soon,  why  should  there 
not  be  an  elmentary  course  specially  adapted  to  their  Wants? 

I  sincerely  hope  it  may  come  within  the  province  of  this  Association  to  co-oper- 
ate in  counsel  and  action  with  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normid  Schools,  now  in 
session,  in  the  direction  indicated. 

The  Normal  Schools  now  in  operation  are  doing  a  good  work.  Their  graduates 
are  alike  honoring  themselves  and  the  schools.  May  the  fruits  of  their  labor  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent. 

In  regard  to  compulsory  education.  Prof.  Q.  quoted  the  States  of  Michigan  and 
Texas  in  favor  of  the  law;  also,  the  opinions  of  Gov.  Fairchild,  Gen.  Eaton,  head 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  Superintendent  Craig,  State  Superintendent 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  several  oUiers,  in  favor  of  the  law. 

Inregmrd  to  the  inadequate  salaries  of  county  superintendents.  Prof.  G.. says: 
"  Superintendents  are  necessitated  in  many  instances  to  resign  their  positions  in 
consequence  of  inability  to  support  their  families.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  From 
personal  acquaintance  with  a  large  number  of  county  superintendents  of  this 
State,  I  know  them  to  be  faithful,  discerning,  honest,  self-denying  men,  who  are 
endeavoring  with  earnest  purpose  to  combat  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  whatever 
form  they  present  themselves.  They  are  doing  a  good  work;  and  as  no  attempt 
was  made  the  past  winter  to  repeal  the  law  creating  the  office,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  people  are  in  a  good  degree  satisfied  with  their  work."' 

Of  Teachers'  Institutes,  Prof.  G.,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  of 
Normal  Regents,  engaged  in  holding  Institutes  during  the  past  year,. says: 

"  Forty-four  Institutes  have  been  held  in  this  State  during  the  last  year,  as  per 
Superintendent's  report.  Probably  not  less  than  fifty  have  been  held  this  year, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  sixty  members,  making  in  all  8,000  reached  through 
this  agency.  Of  tJie  kind  and  amount  of  work  done  it  behooves  not  me  to  speak. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  assured — it  has  done  me  good.  I  feel  toned  to  a  higher  ideal  of 
the  teacher's  work.  With  all  its  labor,  toil  and  difficulty  some  of  the  pleasantest 
memories  of  my  life  cluster  around  this  Institute  work. 

"  This  kind  of  work  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor  with  the  people.  The  JjOgis- 
li4nre,  last  winter,  made  a  special  appropriation  of  f  2,000  to  carry  out  this  plan  of 
Normal  Institutes.  These  are  to  be 'held  for  not  less  than  four  weeks,  and  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Normal  School  Re- 
gents. Should  these  prove  as  successful  as  we  believe  they  wUl,  our  teachers  will 
find  less  excuse  for  work  carelessly  done;  and  superintendents  who  are  possessed  of 
vertebrae,  can  find  relief  from  the  sting  of  accusing  conscience  by  relieving  incom- 
petent teachers  of  responsibility  in  connection  with  school  work,  without  being 
obliged  to  close  the  school  houses. 

Teachers  should  be  compelled  to  attend  these  institutes,  without  losing  time,  if 
their  schools  are  in  session,  or  furnish  evidence  of  having  attended  a  more  exended 
course  of  training  of  a  similar  character. 

Prof.  Graham  takes  strong  ground  in  favor  of  introducing  music  and  drawing 
into  all  our  schools,  upon  whi<£  subject  he  is  eminently  sound,  as  our  experience 
in  the  i^blic  schools  of  tliis  city  fuUy  shows. 
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The  speaker  alladed  as  follows  to  the  death  of  F.  G.  Pomeioy,  late  Clfy  Snper- 
intendent  of  Milwaukee: 

Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  an  earnest  edn* 
cator  in  tho  person  of  F.  G.  Pomeroy,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Milwaukee. 
In  the  death  of  Mr.  Pomeroj  the  cause  of  public  education  has  lost  an  able  adyo- 
cato  who  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  lire  to  the  work  lie  had  undertaken.  He 
brought  to  that  work  a  mind  mature  in  judgment  and  of  high  scholastic  attain- 
ments. He  sacrificed  every  other  ambition,  and  to  the  last  was  found  at  the  post 
of  duty,  with  bis  armor  on. 
Prof.  G.  concluded  as  follows : 

But  I  must  close,  as  I  have  already  taxed  your  patience.  In  the  review  of  work 
done  during  the  past  year,  there  is  much  to  cheer  and  encourage. 

To-day  we  have  a  Journal  of  Education  worthy  of  the  name,  isgued  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Its  visits  are  hailed  with  delight — ^its  pages 
perused  with  eagerness — a  welcome  visitor  diffusing  not  only  the  power  of  thought 
and  geniality  of  soul  of  its  able  editors,  but  affording  a  medium  of  communication, 
for  "Sie  rich  experience  of  practical  educators,  the  methods  of  teaching,  detail  of 
organisation,  the  proper  development  of  the  pupil  in  all  that  tonds  to  make  him 
healthy,  intelligent  and  good.v    No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

This  association  which  has  grown  from  the  small  number  of  half  a  score  to  as 
many  hundred,  is  a  power  known  and  felt  in  the  State.  Earnest,  strong  minds 
brought  it  into  existence,  and  such  minds  are  still  at  work.  The  friends  of  free 
schools  are  neither  loud  nor  boastful;  they  show  no  flaunting  banner,  but  if  neces- 
sity demands,  the  whole  nation,  including  all  tongues  and  nationalities,  will  raUy 
around  the  flag  of  liberty  and  intelligence. 

Let  your  deliberations  evince  careful  thought.  We  are  here  as  workers — ^not  as 
lookers-on.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  meeting  wiU  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  having  done  little  or  no  good,  if  each  one  will  feel  that  he  has  a  personal 
interest  in  what  is  said  and  done,  then  good  will  be  accompUshed.  If  you  have 
words  to  say  worth  saying  and  hearing,  say  them.  Gompare  experiences ;  unite 
practice  with  theory. 

I  have  said  no  word  of  your  responsibility;  others  will  undoubtedly  do  this. 
You  feel  it.  The  school  centres  on  the  teacher.  The  State  has  done  much,  and 
will  do  more,  to  aid  you  to  a  better  preparation. 

Ignorance  and  vice  are  the  foes  to  be  conquered.  Their  name  is  Legion;  their 
sting  is  deadly;  their  power  is  almost  onmipotent.  Yet  it  is  yours  to  meet  such  a 
foe.    If  faithful  you  will  prevail;  you  shall  conquer. 

Gleamess  of  thought,  purity  of  heart,  earnestness  of  purpose,  with  a  believing 
confidence  in  a  kind  and  loving  Father — sitting  at  the  feet  of  our  Great  Teacher, 
our  Elder  Brother,  leaning  on  Him  and  learning  from  Him — ^these  will  assuredly 
make  you  faithful  and  triumphant,  and  you  shall  in  nowise  lose  your  reward,  which 
shall  be  two  immortalities— one  you  shall  cany  with  you  when  you  go  hence;  the 
other  shall  remain  impressing  and  reimpressing  your  life  and  character  on  mind 
and  heart  while  time  shall  last. 

On  motion  of  Samuel  Shaw  the  address  was  referred  for  distribution  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  W.  D.  Pabker,  D.  B.  Holmes  and  J.  B.  Thayer. 
The  following  announcements  were  made  by  the  President: 

Committee  on  Enrollment — A.  J.  Cheney,  D.  McGregor,  G.  M.  Bowen. 
AuUtant  Treasurer — M.  T.  Park. 

Profess  Dr  Gliyek  Abet  of  Whitewater  Normal  School  read  a  paper,  entitled 
"  Suggestions  on  the  Economy  of  Mind  Power,"  after  which  a  recess  of  fifteen 
minutes  was  indulged  in. 

Business  being  resumed.  Prof.  S.  S.  Bockwood  of  Milton  recited  Whittier's  "  In 
School  Days;"  and  Sapt.  Amos  WHinKa  of  Trempealeau  read  an  interesting  pa- 
per on  *'  Mental  Vision." 

W.  D.  Pabke^,  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's  Address 

reported  the  following  sub-committees : 

On  Normal  Schools — 0.  Arey,  S.  S.  Bockwood,  George  Beck. 
On  Compulsory  Education,— W.  D.  Parker,  G.  S.  Albee,  J.  Q.  Emeiy. 
On  School  8upmi9ionr—i,  K.  Purdy,  T.  D.  Kanouse,  D.  G.  Porman. 
On  InMnU  Work-^,  Fallows,  J.  B.  Pradt,  O.  Aiey,  B.  Graham. 
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On  Muiic  and  Dramng—D.  £.  Gardner,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Holmes,  J.  £.  Burton. 
On  Necessity  far  Special  Traininff—€.  H.  Allen,  Alex.  Kerr,  W.  C.  Whitford. 
On  Obituary  Notices—^.  B,  Pradt,  J.  K.  Purdj,  Marion  V.  OhuJchiU. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session — 2  o'clock. 

The  Association  being  called  to  order,  A.  H.  Hihmak  of  Chicago,  presented  tibe 
subject  of  Penmanship,  giving  the  teachers  present  some  valuable  hints  with  re- 
gard to  conducting  exercises  in  this  much  neglected  branch  of  studj. 

Miss  Maby  E.  Wadsworth  of  Beaver  Dam,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Education  of 
Our  Girls,"  which  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  for  which  the  authoress 
was  highly  commended  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  her. 

After  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  Miss  Eliza  Graves  of  Kentucky,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  A  Plea  for  Culture." 

W.  D.  Parker  of  the  Committee  on  Compulsory  Education,  offered  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  Compulsory  Attendance  of 
Children  at  School,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  re- 
port; that 

"  Whereas,  The  efficiency  of  law  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people  whose  interests  are  to  he  served;  ana 

"  Whereas,  The  people  are  not  in  sympathy  with  laws  which  permanently  re- 
move the  children  from  their  custody;  therefore 

"  Resolvedy  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  no  law 
of  compulsory  attendance  should  be  enacted." 

This  report  was  not  considered  as  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Association,  its 
adoption  was  not  not  agreed  to,  and 

On  motion  of  A,  Earthman,  the  subject  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee, 
who  are  to  offer  a  more  complete  report  at  the  next  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
Principals'  Association. 

After  some  discussion  on  "  the  Resources  of  the  Association,"  by  Messrs.  Ret- 

ISOLDS,  Parker,  Gatlord,  Salisbttry,  Whitford  and  Purman,  the  Association 

adjourned  to  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

Evening  Session. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  introduced  by  a  solo,  sung  by  Prof.  Brakd,  of 
Madison. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Phelps,  of  Winona  Normal  School,  was  then  introduced,  and 
delivered  an  able  and  exhaustive  address  on  "  The  Problem  of  Universal  Education 
and  the  Conditions  of  its  Solution  in  our  Country." 

The  Madison  Brass  Band  then  favored  the  Association  with  some  choice  music, 
after  which  the  President  announced  the  programme  for  the  following  day,  and  the 
Association  adjoured  till  Thursday  morning. 

Thursday,  July  18, 1871. 
Morning  Session — ^9  o*clock. 
Presideii.  Graham  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  devotional  exercises,  and  a  solo  by  Prof.  Brand, 
Albx.  Kerr,  of  the  committee  on  Course  of  Study,  appointed  last  winter,  made 
the  following  report: 

CX>UR8B  OF  STUDY  FOR  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

FmsT  YisiAR— First  Term.—l,  Counting  from  1  to  20;  2,  Special  Drill  Exercises 
to  cultivate  quicknes)^  and  accuracy  of  perception  preparatory  to  Reading;  reading 
from  charts,  blackboard  and  slates,  and  to  aid  in  teaching  it;  instruction  and  ques- 
tions upon  common  things,  consisting  of  domestic-  animals,  articles  of  food,  clotii- 
ing,  furniture,  objects  used  in  sport  and  labor,  etc.;  8,  Printmg  and  Drawing;  4, 
Behavitr  and  Habits  of  Order;  5,  Singing  and  Physical  Exercises. 
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Second  Term.-^l,  Coimting  from  1  to  100;  3,  Reading  from  Primer  and  Planting; 
8,  Oral  Instruction  on  plants,  illnstfated  by  drawings  of  speeimens  to  impress  oor- 
leet  ideas  of  form,  color,  and  sise;  4,  Behavior  and  Habits  of  Ord»r^  5,  Singing  and 
Physical  Exercises. 

Third  Term. — 1,  Naming  the  figtires  nsed  in  the  Reader;  2,  First  Reader  began, 
Printing;  8,  Oral  lessons  on  native  animals,  illustrated  by  pictures  of  the  same;  4, 
Behavior  and  habits  or  Order;  5,  Singing  and  Physical  Exercises. 

Second  Year — First  Term. — ^1,  Estimation  of  Distances;  2,  First  Reader  com- 
pleted; 3,  Oral  Spelling  from  Reader;  4,  Writing  by  Principles;  the  small  letters 
begun;  5,  Ohil  Lessons  on  Flowers;  pictures  of  specimens  drawn  with  colored 
crayons;  6;  Behavior  and  Habits  of  Order;  7,  Singing  and  Physical  Exercises. 

Second  Term. — 1,  Estimation  of  Weight;  2,  Second  Reader  begun;  8,  Oral  Spell- 
ing from  Reader;  4,  Writing  by  Principles;  the  small  letters  completed;  5,  Oral 
Lessons  on  Vegetable  Products;.  6,  Behavior  and  Habits  of  Order;  7,  Singing  and 
Physical  Exercises.. 

Third  Term. — 1,  Estimation  of  Time;  2,  Second  Reader  continued;  lessons  writ- 
ten; 8,  Oral  Speaking  from  Reader;  4,  Writing  by  principles;  the  capital  letters 
begun;  5,  Oral  Lessons  on  the  Human  Body,  and  Drawing  in  connection  therewith; 
6,  Behavior  and  Habits  of  Order;  7,  Singing  and  PhysicsS  Exercises.  ^ 

ThibdTkab — First  Term. — 1,  Second  reader  completed,  lesBon»written;  2,  Oral 
spelling  f  rom^reader,  with  simple  rules  for  the  use  of  the  capital  letters  and  punctu- 
ation marks  found  in  the  lesson;  8,  Writing  by  principles,  the  capital  letters  com- 
pleted and  the  figures;  4,  Oral  instruction  on  insects,  drawings  of  specimens; 
6,  Morals  and  manners;  6,  Singing  and  calisthenics. 

Second  Term. — 1,  Third  reader  begun,  lessons  written;  2,  Oral  spelling  from 
reader;  8,  Oral  geography,  points  of  compass j  school-hou6e,grounds' and  surround- 
ings, soils  and  rocks,  map  drawing  by  scales;  4,  Arithmetic, addition  and  subtract- 
ion, oral  and  written  work, taught  mth  objects;  5,  Morals  and  manners;  6,  Singing 

and  calisthenics. 

^^^  < 

Third  Term. — 1,  Third  reader  continued,  lessons  written;  2,  Orai  spelling  from 
reader;  3,  Oral  geography,  the  section,  the  town,  its  natural  divisions,  minerals, 
Tegetable  and  animal  productions,  occupations  of  the  people,  and  history,  map  by 
sections;  4,  Arithmetic,  multiplication  and  division,  oral  and  written  work,  taught 
with  objects;  5,  Morals  and  manners;  6,  Singing  and  calisthenics. 

FotJKTH  Ybab — First  Term. — 1,  Third  reader  continued;  2,  Written-  spelling 
froB^  reader; -8,  Oral  geography,  the  county,  its  natural  divisions,  productions,  oc- 
cupations ol  the  people,  cities  and  villages,  traveling  facilities,  history,  map  by 
seetipns  and  townships;  4,  Primary  arithmetic  begun,  oral  instruction  in  notation 
and  numeration;  5,  Impromptu  composition;  6,  Morals  and  maimers;  7,  Singing 
and  calisthenics. 

Second  Term. — 1,  Third  reader  continued;  2,  Written  spelling  from  reader; 
8,  Oral  geography,  the  state,  its  important  natural  and  artificial  divisions,  descrip- 
tion of  lands,  productions,  occupations  of  the  people,  cities,  traveling  facilitieB, 
history,  map  by  townships  and  counties;  4,  Primary  arithmetic  completed,  oral  in- 
struction in  notation  and  numeration;  5,  Impromptu  composition;  6»  Morals  and 
manners:  7,  Singing. and  calisthenics. 

Thdrd  Term. — 1.  Third  reader  completed;  2,  Written  spelling  from*  reader;  8 
Geography  of  United  States  begun;  map  drawing  by  construction  lines;  4,  Intel- 
lectual and  written  arithmetic;  addition^  and  subtraotion;  5,  Impromptu  composi- 
tion; 6,  Morals  and  manners;  7,  Singing  and  calisthenics. 

FuTH  Yeab— .FVrat  Term, — 1,  Fourth  reader  begun;  2,  Written  spelling  from 
reader;  3,  Writing  copies  with  pen  and  ink;  4,  Geograpjbiy  of  United  States  com- 
pleted; map  drawing  by  construction' lines;  5;  Intellectual  and  written  arithmetic; 
multiplication  and  <Bvision  begun;  6,  Impromptu  composition;  7,  Morals  and  man- 
ners; 8,  Singing  and  calisthenics. 

Second  T&rm. — 1,  Fourth  reader  continued;  2,  Written  spelling  from  reader;  8, 
Writing  copies  with  pen  and  Inkr  4,  United  States  histoiy  begun;  6,  Intellectual 
and  written  arithmetic;  division  completed;  greatest  common  divisor;  least  com- 
m,on  multiple;  6,  Impromptu  composition;  7,  Morals  and  manners;  8>  Singing  and 
caUsthemcs. 

Third  Term. — 1,  Fourth  reader  continued;  2,  Written  spelling  from  reader;  8, 
Writing  copies  with  pen  and  ink;  4,  United  States  history  continued;  6,  Intellect- 
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ual  and  written  arithmetic;  redaction,  addition  and  sabtraction  of  fractions;  6«  Im> 
promptu  composition;  7,  Morals  and  manners;  8,  Singing  and  calisthenics. 

Sixth  Teab — Fint  T&rm. — 1,  Fourth  reader  continued;  oral  grammar;  2,  writ- 
ten spelling  from  reader;  3,  Writing  copies  with  pen  and  ink;  4,  United  States 
history  completed;  6,  Intellectual  and  written  arithmetic;  multiplication  of  frac- 
tions; division  begun;  6,  Impromptu  composition;  7,  Morals  and  manners;  8,  Sing^ 
ing  and  calisthenics. 

Second  Term. — 1,  Fourth  reader  continued;  oral  grammar;  2,  Written  spelling 
from  reader;  rules  for  spelling;  8,  Writing  copies  with  pen  and  ink;  4,  Geography; 
mathematical;  forms  of  government;  North  America;  map  drawing  by  construe- 
tion  lines;  6,  Intellectual  and  written  arithmetic;  division  of  fractions  completed; 
decimals;  6,  Impromptu  composition;  7,  Morals  and  manners;  8,  Singing  and  ca- 
listhenics. 

Third  Term. — 1,  Fourth  reader  continued;  oral  grammar;  2,  Written  spelling 
from  reader;  abbreviations;  3,  W^riting  copies  with  pen  and  ink;  4,  Geography; 
South  America  and  Africa;  map  drawing  by  construction  lines;  5,  Intellectual  and 
written  arithmetic;  decimal  currency;  compound  numbers  begun;  6,  Imprompta 
composition;  with  special  reference  to  habits  of  speech;  7,  Morals  and  mannen; 
8,  Singing  and  calisthenics. 

Sevbnth  Ybab— i^^t  Term, — 1,  Fifth  reader  begun;  oral  grammar;  2,  Writ- 
ten spelling  from  reader;  3,  Writing  copies  with  pen  and  ink;  4,  Geography;  ESu. 
rope;  map  drawing  by  construction  lines;  5,  Intellectual  and  written  arithmetic; 
compound  numbers  completed;  6,  Impromptu  composition;  with  special  attention 
to  habits  of  speech;  7,  Morals  and  manners;  8,  Singing  and  calistnenics. 

Second  Term. — 1,  Fifth  reader  continued;  2,  Written  spelling  from^^reader;  8, 
Writing  copies  with  pen  and  ink;  4,  Geography;  Asia  and  Oceanica;  map  drawing 
by  construction  lines;  5,  Intellectual  and  written  arithmetic;  percentage  begun;  6,« 
Grammar;  etymology  begun;   impromptu  composition;  parsing;   7,  Montis  and 
manners;  8,  Singing  and  calisthenics. 

Third  Term. — 1,  Fifth  reader  continued;  2,  Written  spelling  from  reader;  8, 
Writing  copies  with  pen  and  ink;  pencil  drawing;  4,  General  history  begun;  an- 
cient geography;  5,  Intellectual  and  written  arithmetic;  percentage  continued;  oral 
instruction  in  business  forms;  6,  Grammar;  etymology  continued;  Impromptu 
composition;  parsing;  7,  Morals  and  manners;  8,  Singing  and  calistiienics. 

Eighth  Yv^am— First  Term.—l,  Fifth  reader  continued;  2,  Written  spelling 
from  reader;  3,  Book  keeping;  single  entry;  pencil  drawing;  4,  General  history 
continued;  medisBval  geography;  5,  Intellectual  and  written  arithmetic;  percent- 
age completed;  equation  of  payments;  6,  Grammar;  etymology  completed;  im- 
promptu composition;  parsing;  7,  Morals  and  manners;  8,  Singing  and  ddis- 
thenics. 

Second  Term. — 1,  Fifth  reader  continued;  2,  Written  spelling  from  reader;  3, 
Writing  copies  with  pen  and  ink;  x>encil  drawing;  4,  General  history  completed; 
5,  Intellectual  and  written  arithmetic;  ratio  and  proportion;  partnership;  alliga- 
tion; 6,  Grammar;  syntax  begun;  composition  writing;  analysis;  7,^  Morals  and 
manners:  8,  Singing  and  calisthenics. 

Third  Term. — 1,  Fifth  reader  completed,  special  drill  exercises  in  the  elemen- 
tary sounds;  2,  Written  speUing  from  reader;  3,  Writing  copies  with  pen  and  ink; 
4,  Geography  reviewed;  5,  Intellectual  and  written  arithmetic  completed;  6,  Gam- 
mar;  syntax  completed;  composition  writing;  analysis;  7,  Morals  and  manners;  8, 
Singing  and  calisthenics. 

COinkfiB  OF  STUDY  FOB  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

FxBBT  Y^AR—Fmt  Term.-^l,  Language,  Latin,  French  or  German;  2;  Mathe- 
matics, arithmetic  renewed;  3,  Natural  science,  physical  geography;  4,  English, 
reading  and  spelling;  £L  Rhetoric,  essays,  declamations,  discussions,  redtatums, 
impromptu  compositions,  oral  exercises  in  narration  and  description. 

Second  Term.—\,  Language,  Latin,  French  or  German;  2,  Mathematics,  algebra; 
3,  Natural  science,  phyiscal  geography;  4,  English,  reading  and  spelling;  5,  Hhe- 
toric.  as  in  No.  5  above. 

Third  Term. — 1,  Language,  Latin,  French  or  German;  2,  Mathematics,  algebra; 
8,  Natural  history,  natural  history  of  animals;  4>  Englisk,  reading  and  spelling;  5, 
Rhetoric,  as  in  No.  6,  first  term. 
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Sboond  Ybab — BHr%t  Term. — 1,  Language,  Latin,  Frencli  or  German;  2,  Mathe- 
matics, geometry;  3,  Natural  science,  physiology;  4,  English,  reading  and  spelling; 
5,  Rhetoric,  essays,  declamations,  discussions,  recitations,  impromptu  compositions, 
oral  exercises  in  narration  and  description. 

Second  Term. — 1,  Language,  Latin,  French  or  German;  2,  Mathematics, geometry; 
8,  Natural  science,  natural  philosophy;  4,  English,  reading  and  spelling;  5,  Rheto- 
ric, as  in  first  term. 

Third  Term, — 1,  Language,  Latin,  French  or  German;  2,  Mathematics,  trigo- 
nometry; 3,  Natural  science,  natural  philosophy  continued;  4, English, reading  and 
spelling;  5,  Rhetoric,  as  in  first  term. 

Thibd  Yeab— JFVr«t  Term, — 1.  Language,  Latin,  French  or  German;  2,  Politics, 
civil  government;  3,  Natural  science*  chemical  physics;  4,  English  literatore;  6, 
Rhetonc,  as  in  first  and  second  ydars. 

Second  Term.-^l,  Language,  Latin,  French,  or  German;  2,  Commercial  science, 
book-keeping;  3,  Natur^  science,  chemistry;  4, English,  philosophy  of  rhetoric;  5> 
Fnglish  literature ;  0,  Rhetoric,  as  above. 

Third  Term. — 1,  Language,  Latin,  French,  or  German;  2,  Natural  science,  bot- 
any; 3,  Politics,  political  economy;  4,  English  literature;  5,  Rhetoric,  as  above. 

Fourth  Tear — First  Term. — 1,  Language,  Latin,  French,  or  German;  2,  His- 
tory, universal  history  reviewed;  3,  Metaphysics,  mental  philosophy;  4,  English 
literature ;  6,  Rhetoric,  exercises  continued  as  before. 

SeeofidTerm, — 1,  Language,  Latin,  French,  or  German;  2,  Physics,  astronomy; 
3,  Metaphysics,  mental  philosophy;  4,  English  literature;  5,  Rhetoric,  as  above. 

Third  Term. — 1,  Language,  Latin,  French,  or  German;  2,  Natural  scienoe,  geol' 
9g7;  3,  Metaphysics,  moral  philosophy;  4,  Rhetoric,  preparation  and  rehearsal  of 
graduating  essays  and  orations. 

Lessons  in  drawing  throughout  the  four  years. 

This  report  was  accepted,  and  discussion  upon  it  postponed  till  the  session  of 
the  Wisconsin  Principals'  Association. 

Gov.  Faibchild  here  made  his  appearance  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  and  in- 
vited the  members  of  the  Association  to  be  present  at  a  reception  to  be  held  at  his 
bouse  at  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

Professor  8.  H.  CabpeivTer,  of  the  State  University,  then  read  an  able  paper  on 
"  What  and  How  to  Read," 

Singing — "  All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name,"  by  all  present. 

A  poem,  composed  for  the  occasion,  entitled  "  Cui  Bono,"  was  read  by  its  author- 
ess, Mrs.  H.  E.  G.  Abet,  of  Whitewater  Normal  School. 

Recess  of  fifHeen  minutes;  after  which 

S.  R.  AiJ>EN,  of  Whitewater  Normal  School, read  the  two  poems:  "  Darius  Green 
and  his  Flying  Machine,"  and  "  The  Bugle  Song." 

The  Committee  •on  Finance  was  aimounced  by  the  chair  as  follows:  T.  D.  Ka- 
NOUSE,  J.  J.  Lloyd,  Hose  a  Barns. 

Professor  M.  P.  Cavert  delivered  an  address  upon  "  Music;  its  Extent  and  In- 
fluence." 

The  time  for  the  election  of  officers  having  arrived,  on  motion  a  formal  ballot 
was  taken  for  President,  with  the  following  result: 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast,  138;  necessary  to  a  choice,  70.  Of  this  number 
Samuel  Shaw  received  93;  Dxtncan  McGbegor  received  24;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Holmes 
received  12;  B.  M.  Reynolds  received  9. 

Samuel  Shaw  having  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  was  declared 
elected  President  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  order  to  expedite  business,  the  Chair  announced  the  following: 

Committee  on  NominatiQmh->r.  Q.  Embbt,  T.  D.  EjUfOUBS,  T.  C.  Chambbblih. 

Adjourned  to  2  P.  M. 

3— [Vol.  L.-«-No.  8.1 
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Afternoon  Session — 2  o'dotk. 

The  chair  appointed  the  foUowlDg 

G^munitteson  Resolutiom—S.  Shaw,  S.  B.  Rockwood,  W.  D.  Pabkbb. 

J.  K.  PuBDY,  of  the  Committee  on  School  Supertision,  made  the  following  report, 

which  was  adopted: 

"  Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the  president's  address  re- 
lating to  school  supervision,  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  as 
the  sense  of  this  association. 

Mesohed,  That  we  heartily  indorse  tlie  present  system  of  supervision  by  county 
superintendents : 

That  its  inefficiency  in  certain  localities  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  salaries  paid 
are  insufficient  to  secure  the  necessary  talent;  or,  that  when  capable  men  are  ob- 
tained, they  are  frequently  compelled  to  devote  a  part  of  their  energies  to  other 
employments  in  order  to  support  themselves  and  families;  and  thus  our  schools  are 
deprived  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  that  thorough  supervision  which  thej 
demand."  J.  K.  PURDY. 

T.  D.  KANOUSE, 
D.  G.  PURMAN. 

Committee. 

Judos  Kkaff,  of  Madison,  road  a  somewhat  lengthy  paper  upon  "  The  Isotherms 
of  Wisconsin." 

J.  L.  PiCKARD,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools,  delivered  an  address  on 
"  The  Hindrances  to  the  Success  of  the  Teacher,"  after  which  he  made  some  extem- 
pore remarks,  paying  a  fitting  tribute  to  our  lamented  chief,  the  late  A.  J.  Craig. 

After  a  recess  President  Whitpord,  of  Milton  College,  read  a  paper,  entitled 
*,'  Conditions  of  Success  in  the  School  Room."  ' 

This  address,  being  full  of  practical  hints,  was  attentively  listened  to;  as  was  also 
the  essay  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Holmes,  of  Berlin,  on  "  Sculptors." 

During  the  Business  Session  which  then  followed,  the  several  committees  made 
reports  as  follows : 

J.  Q.  Emert,  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  offered  the  following: 

For  FtccPre««f<^te.—D.  McGregor,  Platteville;  C.  F.Viebahn,  Sauk  City;  Mrs. 
H.  E.  G.  Arey,  Wliitewater. 
For  Secretary. — A.  Earthman,  Reedsburg  . 
For  Treasurer.— G.  M.  Treat,  Clinton. 

For  Fxecvtive  Committee — W.  p.  Parker,  Janesvillo;  A.  Everett,  Oshkosh;  W.  A. 
De  La  Matyr,  Elkhom;  W.  C.  Wliitford,  Milton;  Alex.  Kerr,  Madison. 

J.  Q.  EMERY, 
T.  C.  CHAMBERLIN, 
T.  D.  KANOUSE. 

Committee 

Accepted,  and  the  secretary  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  association. 
The  above  nominees  were  then  declared  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

T.  D.  Eanotjse,  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance,  offered  the  following  report,  which 
was  adopted: 

"Your  committee  have  received  and  audited  the  several  bills  presented,  and  find  the 
aggregate  amount  to  be  $1^.65,  which  includes  not  only  the  expenses  attending 
the  present  session,  but  also  a  bslanoe  of  f  4.00,  unpaid  for  session  of  1870. 

The  Treasurer's  account  shows 

V 

Balance  on  hand  at  cloee  of  last  Bcssion fB7.07 

Beceived  on  Membership,  present  session 94. 6Q 

Total 179. CT 

of  present  session t]f8.65 

Balance  on  hand fS8.9> 

T.  D.  KANOUSE, 
HOSEA  BARNS, 
J.  J.  LLOYD, 

Oommittee. 
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J.  Q.  Embbt,  of  the  Committee  on  Honorary  Membership,  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing persons  as  Honorary  Members  of  the  Association : 

President  W.  T.  Phelps,  Winona ;  Judge  J.  G.  Knapp,  Madison;  Prof.  S.  H.  Pea- 
body,  Chicago;  Miss  M.  E.  Simmons,  Oswego;  Miss  £liza  Graves,  Kentucky;  Pntf! 
M.  F.  Cavert,  Illinois ;  Gov.  Lucius  Faircliild  and  lady,  Madison ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Pea- 
body,  Cambridge;  Prof.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago;  Gen.  David  Atwood,  Madison. 

Adopted. 

A.  Earthman  offered  the  following  substitute  for  Article  2  of  the  Constitation: 

"  This  Association  shall  consist  of  school  officers,  friends  of  education,  and  per- 
sons engaged  in  teaching  in  this  State,  who  shall  pay  annuaUy  as  follows:  male 
members  one  dollar,  and  female  members  fifty  cents  each.'' 

Laid  over  for  action  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

O.  Abst,  of  the  Committee  on .  Normal  Schools,  presented  the  following  report, 

which  was  adopted: 

"  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report,  that  it  has  been  recommended  by  them, 
and  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents,  to  attach  to  each  of  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  State  an  elementaiy  course  of  study  comprising  one  year;  that  this 
course  shall  commence  each  year  with  an  Institute  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks; 
that  it  shall  have  in  view  the  better  preparation  of  teachers  for  our  district  schools; 
and  that  those  who  pass  successfully  this  one  year's  course,  shall  receive  a  oertfi- 
cate  of  attendtoce."  O.  AREY, 

S.  8.  ROCKWOOD, 
GEO.  BECK, 

Commutes. 
J.  B.  Piuiyr,  of  the  Committee  on  Obituaries,  offered  the  following: 

Your  committee,  as  well  as  most  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  cannot  but 
remember  that  when  we  assembled  a  year  ago,  we  were  in  sorrow  and  sadness  at 
the  recent  loss  of  one  who  had  long  been  identified  with  the  educational  work  of 
the  state.  Little  did  we  anticipate  that  a  few  days  latter  another  prominent  work- 
er in  the  field  would  be  stricken  down. 

Fennimore  Cooper  Pomeroy  was  bom  November  4,  1818,  in  Cooperstown,  N. 
Y.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Gborgb  Pomebot,  of  that  place.  Mr.  Pomebot,  it  is 
understood,  was  for  three  years  a  student  in  Dartmouth.  Of  his  early  life,  other  than 
this,  your  committee  are  not  informed;  but  he  came  to  Milwaukee  while  yet  a 
young  man,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  business  of  druggist.  He  was 
married  in  1840,  to  Miss  Stella  A.  Woolsen,  of  Claremont,  N.  H. 

After  a  brief  residence  in  Milwaukee,  he  spent  some  ten  years  in  the  county  of 
Green  Lake,  engaged  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  country  life.  When^rosperity  had  in 
some  measure  crowned  his  efforts,  his  earthly  goods  were  in  a  single  hour  swept 
away  by  the  devouiing  element  of  fire.  With  dauntless  energy,  he  at  once  set 
about  repairing  his  shattered  fortunes,  when  severe  and  protracted  iUness  laid  its 
hand  heavily  upon  him;  and  when,  at  length,  permitted  to  return  to  active  life,  he 
had,  as  it  were,  to  begin  life  anew. 

Returning  to  Milwaukee,  he  became  Principal  of  the  Third  Ward  School.  After 
seveond  years  of  faiihful  and  zealous  work  as  a  teacher,  he  was  appointed  City  Su- 
perintendent in  1805  In  this  difficult  position,  it  is  great  praise  to  say,  that  he  not 
only  well  sustained  himself,  but  gave  general  satisfaction.  The  schools  of  the  city, 
in  spite  of  many  adverse  circumstances,  prospered  under  his  supervision,  and  it 
was  the  general  feeling,  that  in  his  sudden  and  unexpected  removal,  the  cause  of 
public  education  sustained  a  severe  loss. 

"Mi.  Pomebot  died  after  three  weeks  illness,  on  the  26th  of  August  last,  leaving 
a  wife  and  three  children  to  mourn  his  departure. 

Mr.  Poif EBOT  gave  you  the  impression  of  a  man  of  modes^  and  courtesy,  but  of 
firmness,  and  of  one  devoured  by  no  insatiate  ambitions.  Unobtrusive  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions,  but  accustomed  to  think  for  himself.  Circumstances  and 
emotions  of  gratitude,  creditable  to  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  led  him,  after  his 
sieknessB,  to  embrace  a  religious  faith  different  from  that  of  most  of  us,  but  he 
cherished  it  without  bigotry,  or  bitterness.  His  religion  was  of  a  kind  that  ex* 
pressed  itself  rather  in  deeds — ^in  his  manner  of  life,  than  in  theories  and  contro- 
versy. In  this  respect,  at  least,  it  was  of  a  character  such  as  we  may  profitably 
imitate.  He  was  faithfol  and  conscientiotts  as  a  teacher  and  sap^dntendent^ 
upright  and  honorable  aa  a  citizen,  tender  and  true  as  a  man. 
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That  this  is  a  just  portraiture  of  bis  character,  is  sufficientlj  evident  from  the 
resolutionfi  adopted  by  the  School  Board  of  Milwaukee  immediately  after  his 
decease. 

Your  committee  feel  that  it  is  wise  for  us  all  to  cherish  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  gone;  and  that  the  best  tribute  we  can  pay  to  their  memory,  is  so  to  live 
and  act  ourselves,  as  to  show  that  we  are  influenced  and  elevated  by  good  exam- 
ples. J.  B.  PRADT, 

J.  K.  PURDY, 
M.  V.  CHURCHILL, 

Adopted.  CommUUe.  .[ 

D.  E.  Gabdner,  of  the  Committee  on  Music  and  Drawing,  presented  the  following, 

which  was  also  adopted : 

Vocal  Music. — Resolved,  That  Instruction  in  the  elements  of  Vocal  Music  should 
have  a  place  upon  the  daily  programme  of  each  departmment  of  every  graded  school ; 
and  that,  as  preparatory  to  its  introduction  into  the  mixed  schools,  we  recommend 
that  special  instruction  be  given  teachers  in  the  elements  of  this  branch  at  teachers' 
associations  and  institutes. 

Dbawing. — Inasmuch  as  we  consider  the  sublect  of  Drawing  of  primary  im- 
portance, and  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  will  greatly  aid  in  pen- 
manship, and  may  be  profitably  applied  to  many  branches  taught  in  our  schools, 
and  that  it  has  a  strong  influence  in  forming  an  exact  systematic  mind  ; 

And  furthermore,  knowing  that  some  of  the  most  prog^ssive  States  of  our  Union 
have  already  adopted  it  as  a  requisition  for  teachers'  certificates;  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  our  judgment,  Drawing  should  be  introduced  into  every  school 
in  our  State — graded  and  mixed — and  that  we  recommend  an  appropriate  place  for 
it  ig»on  the  prog^nunmes  of  our  institutes  and  associations. 

D.  E.  GARDNER, 
Mrs.  M.  £.  HOLMES, 
J.  B.  BURTON, 

Committee. 

'C.  H.  -Allen,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Necessity  for  Special  Training,  offered 
the  following: 

•  Your  Gc»nmittee  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the  President's  address,  as 
pertained  to  the  necessity  for  special  training  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of 
teaching,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 
•We  find  in  the  address  the  following  questions  upon  this  subject: 
"  Is  normal  training  necessary  to  inspire  a  teacher  with  proper  views  concerning 
his  work  ?  If  so,  what  has  been  done  to  secure  it  ?  Is  academic  and  higher  in- 
struction detracting  from  the  true  work  of  normal  schools  f  Can  methods  of  teach- 
ing be  given  in  the  normal  schools  unless  academic  precedes?  How  shall  a  wide 
range  of  normal  training  be  secured?" 

To  the  first  of  these:  "Is  normal  training  necessary  to  inspire  a  teacher  with 
proper  views  eoncerning  his  work?*'  we  reply,  that  in  the  opinion  of  your  commit- 
tee, such  training  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  specified;  but  it  is 
extremely  desirable . 

To  the  second:  "  If  so,  what  has  been  done  to  secure  it?"  Normal  schools  have 
been  established;  Institutes  are  held;  many  normal  classes  are  kept  open  in  the 
state  during  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year. 

To  the  third:  "Is  Academic  and  higher  instruction"  (supposed  to  mean  in  the 
Normal  schools)  "  detracting  from  the  true  work  of  Normal  schools?"  We  fear 
that  is  the  tendency. 
.  To  the  fourth:  "  Can  methods  of  teaching  be  given  in  the  Normal  Schools  un- 
less Academic  "  (training)  "  precedes  it  ?"  Teachers  must  know  what  they  are  to 
teach  before  tiley  can  know  hoto  to  teach  it.  The  Academic  instruction  need  not 
necessuily  be  received  in  a  Normal  School,  though,  if  circumstances  are  favora- 
hLe,  it  may  be  profitably  given  there.  Theory  and  Practice,  like  some  gases,  com- 
bine best  when  in  their  iiascent  state. 

To  the  fifth:  "  How  shall  a  wide  range  of  normal  training  be  secured?"  By 
using  faithfully  those  means  which  the  State  has  already  provided,  and  by  obtiUn- 
more  as  fast  sA  possible;  hj  putting  into  the  Normal  Schools  men  who  believe  In 
the  necessity  and  pracUcabUityof  such  work;  and  by  so  conducting  the  Institutes, 
as  to  awaken  a  de«se  for  a  wider  course  of  training,  andby  recognimgin  its  fullest 
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extent  that  there  \A  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  Instruction  and  a  profession  of 
Teaching.  C.  H.  ALLEN, 

ALEX.  KERR, 
W.O.WHITFORD, 
Adopted.  Oommittee, 

Adjourned  to  8  P.  M. 

Evening  Session — 8  o'clock. 

The  exercises  were  introduced  by  the  singing  of  Doxology. 

Ret.  S.  Fallows,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  delivered  a  brief 
address  upon  "  The  Relation  of  the  College  to  the  Common  School,"  showing  that 
there  should  be,  and  there  is,  no  antagonism  between  the  two,  that  they  are  the  parts 
of  one  harmonious  whole;  and  that  both  aim  at  tiie  same  result. 

After  the  close  of  this  address.  Prof.  A,  H.  Peabodt,  of  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, was  introduced,  and  delivered  a  lecture  upon  "Words  and  their  Uses."  The 
distinguished  lecturer  started  out  with  the  statement  that  words  are  not  made;  they 
grow;  traced  the  history  of  many  words  commonly  used;  instanced  many  words  to 
show  how  much  Christianity  has  changed  their  original  meaning;  alluded  to  the 
poetry  contained  in  some  of  the  most  common  words;  and  closed  by  an  earnest  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  language. 

Sam.  Shaw  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

Bssohed,  That  to  the  proprietors  of  hotels  and  other  places  of  entertainment 
in  Madison,  we  return  our  thanks  for  reduced  rates  of  accommodation. 

Eesohed,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  tender  their  united  thanks  to 
Gov.  Fairchild,  the  teachers'  friend,  for  the  use  of  the  Assembly  Chamber;  and 
that  they  shall  long  remember  the  pleasant  hour  spent  in  the  company  of  himself 
and  his  estimable  lady. 

Re^oVoedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  Prof.  S.  H. 
and  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Prof.  W.  ^.  Phelps,  Prof.  J.  L.  Pickahd,  and  Prof.  M.  P. 
Oavert,  for  their  able  and  profitable  lectures  during  the  present  session. 

Resolvedi  That  we  thank  the  band  and  aU  other  musicians,  whose  sweet  tones 
have  cheered  us  and  lightened  our  labors. 

Besdvedt  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  several  Railway  and  Steamboat  Compa- 
nies, for  the  commutation  of  fares  upon  their  respective  lines. 

S.  SIIAW, 

S.  S.  R0CKW00r>, 

W.  D.  PARKER, 

Committee. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  resolutions,  Pres.  Graham  declared  the  Nine- 
teenth Annual  Session  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  adjourned 

sine  die. 

ROBERT  GRAHAM,  President. 

Albert  Earthman,  Secretary. 


ADDRISS  BY  PRESIDENT  PHILPS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  State  Joumai  for  the  following  sketch  of  this  distin- 
guished educators  speech  to  us: 

• 

The  President  then  introduced  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the  Minnesota 
Normal  School  at  Winona,  who  spoke  about  an  hour  and  three-quarters  upon  the 
subject,  "  The  problem  of  universal  education  and  the  conditions  of  its  solution  in 
our  country.  The  great  length  of  the  address,  and  the  overpowering  heat  of  the 
evening,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  audience  had  been  basy  all  day,  secured  to 
this  address  less  attention  than  it  deserved.  Prof.  Phelps  is  a  forcible  writer,  but 
is  far  from  an  elegant  speaker;  his  convulsive  gestures  conveying  the  impression 
tibat  he  is  tugging  at  his  subject  in  a  prodigious  wrestle,  with  a  heroic  determina- 
tion not  to  go  under,  rather  than  the  calm  mastery  of  the  orator.  Prof.  Phelps  is 
well  known  as  a  writer  upon  educational  topics,  and  is  considered  as  good  au- 
thority; but  we  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  "  sentimen- 
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talism  "  in  his  treatment  of  the  whole  subject.  For  instance,  he  cites  t^rassia  as 
an  example  to  be  followed  in  educational  matters,  leaving  out  of  view  the  absolute 
despotism  over  both  soul  and  body  which  is  the  price  paid  for  her  educational 
greatness.  We  could  not  see  the  force  of  his  argument  for  compulsory  education, 
beyond  the  weight  that  might  attach  to  his  opinion  as  an  expert.  He  said, "  Ignor- 
ance must  be  lifted  up  from  above."  True ;  but  is  it  a  foregone  conclusion  that  no 
force  will  do  this  but  a  policeman?  We  would  consider  the  loss  of  the  habit  of 
personal  self  government,  and  the  establishment  of  the  habit  of  being  cared  for  by 
the  government  a  greater  evil  than  absenteeism,  truancy  and  ignorance.  It  is 
Gesarism  in  a  republic.    We  give  the  following  sketch  of  Prof.  Phelps'  lecture: 

The  problem  of  education  is  the  problem  of  civilzation.  It  ainis  at  the 
perfection  of  the  individual  and  the  good  of  the  whole  race.  The  highest 
civilization  is  that  which  raises  to  the  maximum  the  (development  of  good 
in  man,  and  reduces  to  the  minimum  the  evil.  Education  is  civilization; 
ignorance  is  barbarism — a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  society.  If  slav- 
ery has  been  fitly  termed  the  "sum  of  all  villainies,"  ignorance  may  be 
termed  the  sum  of  all  evils.  We  sometimes  hear  of  the  heavy  taxes  levied  in  the 
interest  of  education ;  but  all  that  education  costs  is  but  a  tittle  of  the  cost  of  ig- 
norance. The  war  of  the  rebellion,  which  cost  a  half  a  million  of  lives  and  untold 
millions  of  treasure,  must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  ignorance.  Ignorance, 
too,  has  laid  Paris,  once  the  proud  metropolis  of  fashion, in  disgraceful  ruins;  while 
education  led  the  victorious  hosts  of  Prussian  valor  from  Sedan  and  Metz  to  dic- 
tate terms  of  peace  in  the  very  capital  of  France. 

The  Professor  entered  into  a  lengthy  historical  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
Prussia  by  the  first  Napoleon,  and  detailed,  with  graphic  minuteness,  the  means 
taken  by  her  government  to  secure  permanent  restoration;  he  drew  a  eloquent 
parallel  between  the  events  of  1809  and  1871.  What  has  wrought  the  changes? 
Prussia  dictates  peace  from  the  capital  of  France  because  of  her  educated  soldieiy ; 
France  is  humilated  and  defeated  by  her  ignorant  masses,  and  finally  plunged  In- 
to the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  by  an  ignorant  and  brutal  mob. 

Education  and  ignorance  are  but  synonyms  for  civilization  and  barbarism.  Be- 
tween them  there  is  and  always  will  be  an  irrepressible  conflict.  In  this  conflict 
America  is  called  upon  to  play  her  part. 

The  maxim  that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man  envelopes  a  truth  of  the  greatest 
importance.  This  truth  is  beginuing  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  primazy  teacher  is 
coming  to  be  considered  as  the  most  important  public  functionary.  [Applause.]  The 
character  formed  in  childhood  is  so  strongly  impressed  that,  although  repressed  in 
middle  life  by  the  judgment  of  reputation  and  by  position,  yet  in  old  age  the  vices  in- 
cident to  childhood  reappear.  He  related  the  instance  of  an  old  man  who  for  forty 
years  had  borne  the  character  of  an  upright,  moral  man,  who  at  the  age  of  seventy 
committed  a  crime  which  consigned  him  to  infamy.  It  was  the  re-appearance  in 
the  second  childhood  of  the  character  formed  during  the  first. 

Professor  Phelps  then  ei^tered  quite  minutely  into  statistics  showing  that  only 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  youth  of  this  country  are  attending  school;  and  of  the 
half  who  do  attend,  50  per  cent,  never  pass  beyond  the  primary  stages,  and  that  90 
per  cent,  do  not  go  beyond  the  education  afforded  in  the  public  school.  I^e  gave 
complete  statistics  of  the  number  in  the  United  States  unable  to  read  and  write, 
making  an  aggregate  of  some  500,000,  of  whom  15,000  are  in  Wisconsin.  What 
an  army  of  illiterates  shut  out  from  the  light  of  education  I 

Illiterate  and  half-educated  men  are  the  element  of  danger  in  a  republic;  they 
are  the  supple  tools  of  the  demagogue. 

What  is  the  character  and  extent  of  the. education  demanded?  The  great  need 
is  not  so  much  for  higher  education.  We  need  a  a  good  common  education  forthe 
many  rather  than  a  superior  education  for  the  few.  Higher  education  is  based 
upon  the  lower  and  cannot  be  secured  without  it.  The  prosperity  of  the  University 
depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  common  school. 

The  Professor  quoted  from  Guizot.  giving  Reading,  Writing  and  Accounts  as  the 
basis  of  common  education,  as  enough  to  make  a  man  of  every  citizen,  and  being 
no  more  than  the  state  owes  every  child.  We  attempt  too  much,  and  we  accomp- 
lish so  little  because  we  attempt  so  much.  He  had  seen  in  at  least  three  states 
common  schools  in  which  the  course  of  study  embraced  the  higher  branches  taught 
in  colleges.  He  had  seen  classes  in  Logic  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  schools  where 
the  alphabet  was  taught  in  a  manner  that  would  disgrace  a  Hindoo.  He  mentioned 
a  Normal  school  where  the  number  of  daily  recitations  averaged  twelve  I 

It  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  our  State  Associations  to  discuss  and  Sx  the 
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ttmits  of  the  woik  of  commoa  sohools.  It  is  not  how  much,  but  how  well.  The 
great  problem  is,  how  shall  we  give  to  every  child  in  the  whole  land  a  common 
education?  In  importance  this  question  is  second  to  none.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  less  the  state  has  to  do  with  education  the  better;  but  the  state  can  do 
much.  Our  National  Bureau  of  Education  should  be  made  the  equal  of  any  of 
the  Executive  Department.  The  General  Qoverhment  should  attend  to  the  wanta 
of  education  in  the  territories  and  among  the  Indians.  It  can  give  grants  of  lands 
for  educational  purposes  as  well  as  to  build  railroads.  It  should  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  put  itself  in  possession  of  aU  the  facts  bearing  on  the  question,  and 
publish  them  to  the  world.  Unless  we  have  wise  legislation,  this  great  problem 
will  forever  remain  unsolved. 
The  conditions  of  the  solution  of  this  problem  were  given  as  follows: 

1.  Education  must  be  the  leading  object  of  concern  to  both  government  and 
people. 

2.  Education  throughout  this  broad  land  must  be  made  compulsory. 

8.  A  supply  of  well-trained,  highly  educated  teachers  for  every  school  in  the  land. 
4.  A  complete  organization  and  co-ordination  of  all  the  component  parts  of  our 
educational  system. 

^-^ 

OOMMINCIMINTS. 

We  devote  as  much  space  to  these  as  we  can  spare  in  the  present  number. 

BBiiOrr  GoiiX^BQE. — ^The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  on  Sunday  afternoon 
by  the  President,  Dr.  A.  L.  Chapin,  and  was  highly  commended  by  all  who  heard 
h.  Sunday  evening  Dr.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  President  of  Knox  College,  Illinois,  gave  a 
stirring  address  before  the  pollege  Missionary  Society  from  the  text,  "  So  mightily 
grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed."  Monday  evening  Prof.  A-  P-  Peabody,  of 
Harvard  University,  delivered  the  address  before  the  literary  societies.  He  en- 
deavored to  explain  what  constituted  right  and  wrong,  the  former  that  which  was 
^  fitting,"'  the  latter  "  unfitting,"  and  held  that  right  was  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things,  independent  of  the  will  or  commandments  of  God.  Tuesday  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  declamations  for  prizes  of  f  10  each  to  the  best  ot  the  Freshmen  and 
Sophomore  classes.  The  speaking  was  very  good;  that  of  the  Sophomores  much 
the  best.  After  considerable  hesitation  the  committee  awarded  the  prize  to 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Curtis.  At  the  same  time  other  prizes  were  awarded.  Tuesday 
evening  there  was  a  large  gathering  to  hear  the  Alumni  Address  and  Poem.  Rev. 
C.  H.  Dickenson,  of  Appleton,  was  unable  to  fulfil  the  appointment  of  orator,  and 
so  the  Master's  Oration,  by  L.  Swezey,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  class  of  1868,  was  substi- 
tuted, and  we  never  remember  to  have  heard  a  more  able  production  of  the  kind. 
Later  in  the  evening  tlicre  was  a  very  pleasant  gathering  of  Alumni  and  friends  of 
the  College  at  President  Chapin's,  where  refreshments  were  provided,  and  there 
was  a  glad  reunion  of  old  associates.  Wednesday  morning  the  large  Congrega 
tional  Church  was  densely  crowded  by  a  congregation  from  Beloit  and  elsewhere, 
to  listen  to  the  exercises  of  the  graduating  class,  which,  opened  with  prayer  and 
interspersed  with  very  fine  music  from  the  great  Western  Band  from  Chicago, 
took  place  in  the  following  order. 

Salntatory  Oration  in  Latin— Allison  D.  Adams,  Union  Orove. 

Oration,  '*  Hugh  Milter  and  the  Free  Charch''— Onrille  B.  Smith,  Delavan. 

Oration,  *'The  JBlementa  of  Proasia's  Oruatnosa."— Robert  Ritchie.  Beloit. 

Dlstingnl^hcd  Oration,  '*The  Pnlplt  and  Reform,*'— -John  P.  Hale,  Mil waukoc. 

Oradon, ''  The  Inilaenco  of  the  Bible  upon  Snglish  Uteratnre,''— Edward  R.  Jones,  Soath  Wales, 
Great  Briuin. 

Oration, '' Coleridge's  Work  Complete."-*Frank  F.  Barrett,  Danton,  Illinois. 

Poem,  "To-day  and  To-morrow,"— Sedgwick  P.  Wilder,  West  Baa  Claire. 

Distingalshed  Oration,  "  Indlvidoality  not  IndiTldaallsm,''- Andrew  J.  Smith,  Lima. 

Oration,  "  The  Arlstocraej  of  Culture,''— Charles  L.  Moreem,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Oration,  "  Count  Cavoor,^'— Frederick  B.  Pollan,  JaneHviIle. 

Oration, "  The  Defect  of  Modem  Scientific  Coltare."— Allison  D.  Adams,  Union  Grove. 

Philosophical  Oration, "  The  Intoiersnce  of  Truth,^'— Sedgwick  P.  Wilder,  West  Baa  Claire. 

Oration,  •*  Bdncatlon  and  the  aenalblUtiee,"  with  the  Yaledictory  Addresses,— Thomas  D.  Chris- 
tie, Bapidan,  Minnesota. 
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We  regret  that  in  order  to  bring  this  article  witlun  the  limits  of  space  left  for  it, 
we  are  obliged  to  omit  anj  outline  of  the  orations.  Most  of  them  treated  of  im-' 
portant  practical  questions  in  a  manner  showing  earnest  thought  and  mature  judg< 
ment;  all  were  very  carefully  written,  and  the  delivery  showed  the  veiy  best  rhetor- 
ical elocutionary  training,  which,  not  seeking  to  conform  all  to  one  model,  had  de- 
veloped in  the  very  best  manner  each  one's  peculiar  style. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  that 
of  A.  M.  on  Messrs.  H.  G.  Hammond  and  L.  S.  Swezey,  of  the  class  of  '68;  also 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Peter  Mc Vicar,  a  graduate  of  1856,  two  terms  State 
Superintendent  of  Kansas,  now  President  of  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  and  Rev. 
J.  W.  Strong,  a  graduate  of  1858,  for  several  years  a  faithful  pastor,  now  President 
of  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  both  men  richly  meriting  the  honor 
conferred  upon  them,  which,  we  learn,  was  vainly  solicited  by  several  gentlemen 
who  wanted  a  title. 

After  the  exercises  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  Alumni,  and  other  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege, sat  down  to  an  excellent  cold  collation  in  Memorial  Hall,  and  after  supplying 
their  physical  wants,  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  hearing  good  words  from  distin- 
guished gentlemen  and  Alumni  present,  with  spicy  letters  from  several  of  the 
Alumni  scattered  abroad.  Prof.  Peabody,  of  Harvard,  was  introduced  as  the 
representative  of  the  oldest  college  in  the  country,  and  received  and  reciprocated 
a  cordial  greeting.  He  said  he  should  have  been  heytily  proud  of  the  exercises 
of  the  day  on  Harvard's  stage,  and  he  had  never  been  more  profoundly  and  entirely 
satisfied  at  the  many  commencements  of  the  various  institutions  he  had  attended. 

A  statement  was  made  by  the  Secretary,  that  the  Alumni — ^with  the  class  of  to- 
day, of  whom  all  but  one  intend  to  preach — numbered  165,  all  having  gone  through 
a  classical  course,  and  10  having  died,  4  in  the  last  year;  that  over  one-third  reside 
in  Illinois  and  a  fourth  in  Wisconsin ;  the  rest  in  18  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union,  from  New  Hampsliire  to  Louisiana  and  California,  with  representatives  in 
England,  Turkey  and  the  Sandwich  Islands;  that,  aside  from  the  last  class,  54  are 
clergymen,  or  preparing  to  be;  1  a  missionary;  22 are  lawyers;  20  teachers,  of  whom 
4  are  "presidents  "  and  10  "professors;"  16  physicians;  11  merchants;  9  editors;  4 
manufacturers,  and  the  remainder  are  variously  employed — one  a  member  of  Con- 
gress.— Abridged  from  Beport  in  StcUe  JourruU,  by  H.  M.  P. 

Lawrence  University. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the  preparatory  class  was 
conducted  Saturday  evening,  July  Ist,  by  Professor  W.  F.  YocuM.  Their  pcrform- 
ances^ere  marked  by  brc nty  and  good  common  sense. 

On  Sunday,  President  Steele  delivered  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  on  "  Lord 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  The  sermon  was  marked  by  appropriateness, 
learning  and  logic.  He  gave  the  students  the  very  best  advice  concetning  life's 
calling.  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ad- 
dressed the  College  Religious  Societies  at  8  P.  M.  His  theme  was  "  Prejudices." 
He  dwelt  chiefly  on  prejudices  from  ignorance.  He  eloquently  showed  that  the 
differences  between  denominations  and  between  orthodox  and  heterodox  are  largely 
exaggerated  by  ignorance.  He  closed  by  a  grand  allusion  to  Page's  head  of  Christ, 
and  an  eloqeut  appeal  to  "  Come  and  See  "  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  He 
held  his  audience  in  the  closest  attention. 

The  Prize  Declamations,  Monday  evening,  were  marvels  of  excellence.  The  an- 
nual award  of  prizes  was  as  follows:  Lewis  Prizes, for  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 
gress— Laura  B.  Pillsbury  and  Clara  J.  McCloud,  Seniors.    University  Priaes,  for 
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Ckmiposition— J.  R.  Gamble  and  O.  T.  Williams,  Juniors.  President's  Prizes,  for 
Declamation — O.  T.  Williams  and  Clara  A.  Phinney,  Juniors.  Senior  Scientific — 
Laura  B.  PUlsbury,  Junior,  J.  R.  Gamble.  Sophomore,  Mathematical — J.  M. 
Weeks,  Freshman,  A.  B.  Wliitman. 

Ex-Governor  J.  T.  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  delivered  an  able  address  before  the  PhUala- 
thean  Society,  on  "  A  Look  Ahead."  It  was  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  Immor- 
tality, and  elicited  many  enconiums.  The  recent  death  of  the  two  Seniors  had 
suggested  the  theme. 

The  re-unions  of  the  Societies  in  their  elegantly  furnished  rooms  were  rare 
treats. 

The  Alumni  elected  J.  W.  Hammond,  President;  Prof.  Yocum,  Orator,  and  Q.  S. 
Anderson,  Poet,  for  next  year. 

Gonunencement  was  on  Thursday,  July  6th.  Space  excludes  separate  mention 
of  the  performances.    Suffice  it  to  say,  the  audience  was  stirred  and  spell-bound. 

The  following  are  the  graduates,  in  their  order  on  the  programme: 

Laura  B.  Pillsbury,  Henry  Faville,  Julia  L.  Colman,  J.  F.  Ware,  Manda  Robert- 
son, Thomas  R.  Knisely,  Clara  J.  McCloud,  James  L.  Thwing,  Julia  M.  White, 
Thomas  B.  Dunstan,  Hattie  A.  Conant,  John  Faville  and  Wm.  H.  Chynoweth. 

Amelia  J.  Harrod,  B.  S.,  and  Prof.  G.  F.  Schilling,  A.  B.,  candidates  for  the  sec- 
ond degree,  also  read.  The  second  degree  was  also  given  the  others  of  the  class 
of  1868. 

At  the  dinner,  Governor  Fairchild,  Ex-Governor  Lewis,  C.  D.  Pillsbury,  President 
Steele,  and  Prof.  Weed  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  made  interesting  speeches. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  all  the  declamations,  essays  and  orations,  not  a 
single  student  failed,  or  hesitated.  Everything  was  done  and  well  done. — Abridged 
fnfm  a  eomfnunic(Uion  by  Ajax. 

RtPON  College  Commencement.— The  exercises  of  the  Literary  Societies  be- 
gan with  that  of  the  Lincolnian,  Friday  evening,  June  23;  whereat  there  were 
music,  essays,  orations,  declt&mations,  a  poem  and  a  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  free  exercise  of  the  Chinese  religion  in  this  country  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited. Monday  evening  the  Young  Ladies'  Escolian  Society  had  its  exercises; 
there  being  some  fine  essays,  recitations  and  discussions.  Tuesday  aftemon  the 
anniversary  exercises  of  the  Herman  Society  took  place  with  six  essays  and  ora- 
tions of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  on  Sunday  by  President  E.  P.  Merriman, 
from  the  text,  •'  Increase  our  Faith.  Earnest  and  affectionate  words  of  counsel  ad- 
dressed to  the  senior  class,  followed  the  sermon.  Tuesday  evening,  a  crowded 
house  listened  to  an  eloquent  and  impressive  address  by  Judge  H.  S.  Orton,  of  Madi- 
son, before  the  Hermean  Society,  on  the  "  Ideal  in  its  Relations  to  the  Real." 

The  address  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Goodwin,  of  Rockford,  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  sub- 
ject not  given,  is  characterized  as  a  "  model  for  such  an  occasion." 

Commencement  exercises  took  place  on  the  28th,  when  eight  graduates  deliver- 
ed to  a  large  audience  orations  and  essays  as  follows: 

"Bangere  firom  Increasing  Wealth."    J.  A.  Blanchard. 
**  Repeal  of  the  Usury  Laws."    A.  F.  Rust,  orwell,  Vt. 


^  Coarage  In  the  Palpit.''    Morits  B.  Everss,  Bipon. 
"  Origin  of  the  PrairieB."    J.  T.  B vans,  RIpon. 
"The  Early  Enellsh  Navigsitors."    J.  G.  Davies,  Berlin. 
**  Persons  and  Nations.*'    C.  H.  Teomans,  Onarga,  111. 
**  Hamoroas  Literature.''   Miss  Sarah  Powers,  S>artfbrd. 


"  Law  for  Lawyers."   J.  H.  Bradlsh,  Omro. 

The  president  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Beach  to  the  chair  of  Mathe 
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matics  and  Miss  French  to  the  principalBliip  of  the  Ladies'  Department  of  the  Col- 
lege, also  that  the  endowment  had  been  increased  by  98,000  the  past  year,  and 
that  it  amoanted  in  all  to  f40,000.    A  greater  interest  was  shown  in  the  exerdses 
this  year  than  ever  before,  and  the  institution  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.— J. Md^«l 
from  the  "  Ripon  Free  Preas" 

Milton  College. — Commencement  week  at  this  institution  occupied  the  first 
half  of  the  last  week  in  June,  and  from  a  letter  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  we  con- 
dense the  following: 

President  W.  C.  Whitford  preached  an  eloquent  Baccalaureate  sermon  Sunday 
morning,  from  the  the  text "  Learn  of  Me,"  his  subject,  "  Christ  the  ModeL" 

Monday  evening  was  the  eighteenth  public  session  of  the  Philomathean  Society, 
with  the  usual  list  of  orations,  essays,  recitations,  a  number  of  the  Philomathean 
Independent,  and  an  oration  from  a  delegate  from  the  Badger  Society  of  Albion 
Academy. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  annual  address  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  Col- 
lege, was  delivered  in  the  Chapel  by  Edward  Searing,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  College;  subject,  "  France." 

Tuesday  evening  was  devoted  to  the  public  session  of  the  Ladies'  Sociojy,  The 
Iduna  Lyceum.  Original  orations,  essays,  an  address  and  a  number  of  the  I^ew 
Era,  made  up  the  programme. 

Wednesday  morning  Commencement  Exercises  were  in  order,  the  Baptist  Church 
being  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  Salutatory  oration  was  in  French,  by  Miss 
Inez  C.  Childs,  of  Indian  Ford,  followed  by  four  orations  by  members  of  the  Junior 
Class.    Then  came  the  six  orations  of  the  Graduating  Class,  as  follows : 

"  Divereifled  Indnstrv  "— M.  DeLano  Fuller,  Milton. 
**  Poland  "—Edwin  Swtnney,  Walworth. 
"  Hereditary  Honors  "—Albert  D.  Whitmore,  Spring  Prairie. 

"  The  Law  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Best  Things  "—Miss  Inez  C.  Childs,  Indian  Ford. 
"The  Christian  Faith  an  mdlspensable  Element  of  True  Success  "-Miss  B.  Albertine  Utter, 
Milton. 
'Valedictory  Oration— "The  Coming  Man"— Geo.  F.  Holoomb,  Wautoma. 

The  President  conferred  the  degree  of  "  Laureate  of  Science  "  on  the  two  young 
ladies,  and  the  degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Science  "  on  the  four  young  men.  The 
degree  of  D.  D.  was  also  conferred  on  Rev.  D.  E.  Maxson.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Alumni  and  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Milton  Academy  and  College  held  its  first 
annual  meeting,  (it  being  organized  a  year  ago)  in  the  College  Chapel.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  a  short "  ofi^-hand  "  address  by  tbe  President,  filled  with  reminis- 
cences and  sharp  hits,  which  created  not  a  little  diversion,  and  the  regular  oration, 
by  S.  S,  Rockwood,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  the  Academy  in  the  "  old  times,"  and  for 
the  past  three  years  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  in  the  College.  The  subject 
was, "  Concerning  the  New  Man." 

Wayland  University. — The  anniversary  exercises  took  place  on  the  27th  and 
28th  of  June.  We  condense  the  following  from  the  Beaver  Dam  Citizen  and 
ArguB: 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Young  Mens'  Addisonian  Society  took  place 
Tuesday  evening,  with  essays,  declamations  and  the  discussion  of  the  question 
"  Will  the  United  States  decay  and  pass  away  like  the  nations  of  antiquity." 

The  following  was  the  order  of  the  closing  exercises: 

Declamation— "A  New  Bngland  Pictnre,'' by  F.  Brown  Beaver  Dam. 
Declamation— "Incentives  to  Pattern,''  by  If.  L.  Harris,  of  Walworth. 
Sasay— ''The  close  of  the  School/*  by  Miss  Addle  Gunn,  of  Beaver  Dam . 
Bsaay— '*  He  Haa  Failed,"  by  J.  Thomas,  of  Beaver  Dam. 


Ssuy— "  A  Yiew  of  MlIwMkee,''  hj  MUb  Flora  Bmlth,  of  Milwaukee. 

Declamation— **  The  Inilaence  of  Bzampla,"  by  O.  Miner  of  Beaver  Dam. 

**  Sammary  of  News/'  by  Miss  M.  Stewart,  of  Beaver  Dam. 

Declamation— "The  lUusiveness  of  Life,"  by  J.  Price,  of  New  Lisbon. 

Bseay— **The  Shoo-Paeyitee.''  by  M.  Merrlam,  of  Colnmbns. 

Declamation—"  Indastry/'  by  J.  ShimmlnB,  of  Walworth. 

B§Bay— "  The  Sun,"*  by  C.  E.  Waldo,  of  Colnmbns. 

Declamation— "The  Love  of  Applanse,''  by  C.  H.  Green,  of  Minneeota. 

BBsay— " The  Old  Home,''  by  Miss  Mary  Miner,  of  Beaver  Dam.  _ 

Origbial  Declamation— '^  The  Triumph  is  Ouided  by  the  Straggle,'' by  F.  HntchUu,  of  Beaver 
Dam. 

Declamation— ''The  Intelligence  of  the  People  10  the  Secret  of  the  Nation,''  by  G.  Tanner  of 
Beaver  Dam. 

Declamation—'*  The  Advantage  of  Method,"  by  P.  Baird,  of  Pardeevllle. 

Just  as  the  exercises  closed  and  the  audience  was  about  to  leave  the  chapel,  L. 
M.  Thomas  and  Hattie  Stewart,  on  behalf  of  the  students  approached  Prof.  Miner 
and  Miss  Wadsworth,  (who  are  about  to  leave  the  institution),  and  in  neatly  framed 
words  presented  the  professor  with  a  silver  ice  pitcher,  tray  and  goblets,  and  Miss 
Wadsworth  with  a  silver  card  basket  and  neat  pair  of  vases. 

Albion  Academy. — ^This  is  one  of  the  few  Academies  in  the  State,  maintaining 
their  ground,  notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  High  Schools,  as  a  feature  of 
the  common  school  system.  The  Seventeenth  Anniversary  Exercises  commenced 
Wednesday  evening,  June  29th,  with  an  oration  from  Prof.  H.  M.  Whitney  of  Be- 
loit  College,  on  the  "  Necessity  of  Labor  for  Scholarship."  The  Graduating  Exer- 
cises took  place  Thursday  cftemoon,  in  a  grove  near  by.  The  Orations  of  the  grad- 
nating  class  were : 


"  Links  in  the  Chain ''— Mise  M.  L.  Crawford,  Mayville. 
Railroads  and  MonqpoUee  "—A.  B.  Crawford,  Mayville. 


naiiroaae  ana  Monqpouee ''— A.  u,  urawiord,  Mayviiie. 
We  Beap  What  we  Sow  ''—Miss  E.  M.  Sanders,  Bdgerton. 
Academies  "— L.  D.  Roberts,  Girard,  Kansas. 


Thursday  evening,  the  "  Badger  Society  "  held  their  meeting,  mth  an  addrees 
from  Hon.  W.  G.  Silverthom,  of  Wautoma,  a  former  student  in  the  Academy,  fol- 
lowed by  toasts  and  responses,  and  a  supper  ^ven  by  the  "  Veledian  Society." 
Many  old  graduates,  with  their  families,  were  present,  and  spent  a  happy  hour. 

Platteville  Normal  School. — ^The  Anniversary  Exercises  of  this  institution 
occurred  July  5th,  6th  and  7th.  The  first  two  days  were  spent  in  the  examination 
of  classes.  Hons.  W.  H.  Chandler,  W.  C:  Whttford  and  H.  Robbins  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  and  Messrs.  D.  E.  Holmes  and  W.  F.  Yocum,  and  Mrs.  I.  N. 
Stewart  were  present,  as  official  visitors,  together  with  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens and  friends  of  the  pupils.  The  examinations  were  creditable  to  the  fwthful- 
ness  of  the  faculty  and  the  industry  of  the  students. 

The  public  meeting  of  the  Philadelphian  Society,  consisting  of  an  oration,  roll- 
call  with  responses  wise  and  witty,  a  debate  and  excellent  music,  was  very  enjoya- 
ble. A  little  more  freedom  from  their  manuscripts  on  the  part  of  the  debaters 
would  have  added  to  tlie  interest. 

The  Graduating  Exercises  took  place  on  Frday  A.  M.  The  following  programme 
was  presented,  preceded  and  interspersed  with  music: 

Prayer  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Whitford. 

SalnUtory  Essay.-''  The  Grapes  are  Gathered,''  S.  Leora  Clay. 


samtatory  i£ssay.— **  Tne  iirapes  are  i:Mitnerea,"  o. 
Oration.— *' The  Changes  of  Time,''  George  D.  Utt 
Essay.-"  Gcodes,''  Mary  E.  Bass. 

"       "  The  True  Teacner,"  Kate  McGregor. 
Oration.— '^  Heart  versns  Intellect,''  L.  J.  Arthur. 
Essay. — "  Whosoever  will."  Achsah  Morgan. 
Oration.—"  Purpose  In  Life,"  John  J.  Prult. 
Essay.— "Labor,"  Margaret  Graney. 

"        "Tb  Be,  to  Do  and  to  Suffer,"  Phebe  P.  Grigsby. 
Oration.— "Westward  the  Star  of  Empire,"  William  H.  Utt. 
Essay.—"  Open  the  Windows."  Elizabeth  M.  Treganowan. 
Class  Oration.— (Class  of  1870),  Henry  Jane. 
Bssay.— "  Battle  Fields,"  with  Valedictory,  Clan  Y.  Rand. 
Conferring  Diplomas,  Address  to  the  Class,  and  Benediction. 
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Of  these  exercises  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  thej  were  listened  to  with 
eager  interest  bj  the  large  audience,  many  of  whom,  unable  to  find  seats,  remained 
standing  in  the  hall  and  entry  until  the  close.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  Glass  Oration,  by  Mr.  Jane,  a  production  which  did  equal  credit  to  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  speaker,  and  to  the  Alumni,  who  chose  him  to  represent  them. 
To  judge  from  the  slight  acquaintance  formed  with  the  Graduates,  we  may  say  that 
they  will  all  ornament  the  profession  which  they  have  chosen. 

The  Diplomas  were  presented  to  the  Graduates  by  Superintendent  FAiiLOWS,  in 
a  most  happy  and  interesting  address  to  each  candidate. 

Prof.  D.  E.  Holmes,  on  the  part  of  the  Examining  Committee,  and  Hon.  W.  H. 
Chakdler,  for  the  itegents,  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  exercises  of  the  occasion  had  passed  off.  President  Charlton  then  alluded, 
in  a  few  well  chosen  words,  to  the  uniform  kindness  with  which  his  first  year's 
labor  had  been  received,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  thanked  the  citizens  and 
pupils  for  their  support 

The  dedication  of  the  Class-Tree,  the  public  meeting  of  the  Alumni,  and  the  re- 
union at  the  Gates  House  in  the  evening,  were  all  interesting  occasions. 

The  school  at  Platteville  deserves  the  confidence  of  the  people  for  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  Faculty,  and  the  conscientious  thoroughness  which  characterizes  their 
instructions . — Com. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

We  give  a  condensed  programme  of  the  principal  exercises  proposed  at  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  which  will  meet  at  St.  Louis,  August  22d,  23d  and 
24th,  1871.  The  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  the  Polytechnic  Building,  comer  of 
Chestnut  and  Seventh  streets. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22d,  there  will  be  a  report  on  Academies  and  High  Schools  as 
Preparatory  Schools  for  Colleges,  by  Llewellyn  Pratt  of  Illinois;  an  address  on 
Superior  Instruction  in  relation  to  Universal  Education,  by  John  Eaton,  Jr.  of 
Washington;  a  paper  by  R.  Edwards  of  Illinois,  on  Model  Schools  in  connection 
with  Normal  Schools;  one  by  J.  D.  Philbrick  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Normal 
School  Problem;  one  on  Methods  of  teaching  Primary  Reading,  by  E.  E.  WniTB 
of  Ohio;  one  on  Methods  of  teaching  I^anguage,  by  D.  H.  Cruttenden  of  New 
York;  and  an  address  by  W.  G.  Eliot  of  Missouri,  on  Education  in  large  Cities. 

On  Wednesday  there  will  be  a  paper  on  Modem  Mathematics  in  the  College 
Course,  byT.H.  Sappord  of  Illinois;  a  report  on  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
by  Tyler  of  Illinois;  a  paper  by  Charles  H.  Verrill  of  Pennsylvania,  on  a 
Graded  System  of  Normal  Schools;  a  discussion  upon  Compulsory  Education;  a 
paper  on  Methods  of  teaching  Drawing,  by  Henry  C.  Harden  of  Massachusetts; 
one  on  Philosophy  of  Methods,  by  John  W.  Armstrong  of  New  York;  and  a  dis- 
cussion— How  far  may  the  State  provide  for  the  Education  of  her  children  at  pub- 
lic cost?— N.  Bateman  of  Illinois,  H.  F.  Harrington  of  Massachusetts,  W.  T. 
Harris  of  Mipsouri,  W.  W.  Folwell  of  Minnesota;  also,  an  address  upon  Na- 
tional Compulsory  System  of  Education  impracticable  and  un-American,  by  J.  P. 
WiCKBRSHAM  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  discussion  of  same,  led  by  S.  Fallows  of 
Wisconsin. 

On  Thursday  there  will  be  a  paper  on  Methods  of  teaching  Natural  History,  by 
N.  S.  Shaler  of  Massachusetts;  one  on  College  Degrees,  by  W.  W.  Folwell  of 
Minnesota;  one  by  J.  W.  Armstrong  of  New  York,  on  Principals  and  Meth- 
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ods,  their  character,  place  and  limitation,  in  a  Normal  Coarse;  an  essay  on  School 
Attendance,  by  J.  H.  Crbery  of  Maryland;  a  paper  on  Methods  of  teaching  Geog- 
raphy, by  Mart  Howe  Smith  of  New  York;  a  discussion — What  constitates  a 
good  Primary  Teacher? — a  paper  by  A.  J.  RiCKOi''F  of  Ohio,  on  the  Place  and  Uses 
of  Text-Books;  one  by  Thomas  Davidson  of  Missouri,  on  Pedagogical  Bibliogra- 
phy— ^its  possessions  and  its  wants;  one  by  Alfred  Kirk  of  Illinois,  on  What 
Moral  nses  may  the  Recitation  subserve? — and  an  address  by  J.  A.  Garfield  of 
Ohio.    Most  of  the  papers  will  be  followed  by  discussions. 

Hotel  accommodations  will  be  at  the  following  rates,  certificates  of  Membership 
being  presented  at  time  of  settlement  of  bills:  Southern  Hotel,  $3  per  day;  Plant- 
ers', St.  James  (conditional  as  to  numbers),  and  Leclede,  each  |2.50  per  day;  Ever- 
ett, Park  (a  temperance  house),  and  St.  Nicholas,  each  92.00  per  day, — ^the  St. 
Nicholas  f  1.50  if  several  will  occupy  a  large  room  together;  Bamum's,  f  1.75  per 
day;  St.  Clair,  fl.50  per  day;  and  Montana  (two  rooming  together),  $1.25  per  day. 

The  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  and  Dlinois  Central  Railroad,  will  re- 
turn for  one-fifth  fares.  The  Northern  line  Packet  Company  and  Northwestern 
Union  Packet  Company,  will  return  for  one-third  fare,  including  state-room  and 
meals.    Boats  may  be  taken  at  Prairie  du  Chien  and  other  points  below. 


THI  OLD  BARN. 

Rickety,  old  and  crazy, 

ShinglelesB,  lacking  some  doors; 
Bad  in  the  upper  story. 

Wanting  boards  in  the  floors; 
Beams  strung  thick  with  cobwebs. 

Ridgepole  yellow  and  gray. 
Hanging  in  helpless  innocence 

Over  the  mows  of  hay. 

How  the  winds  turned  arojond  it — 

Winds  of  a  stormy  day — 
Scattered  the  fragrant  hay  seed. 

Whisking  the  straws  away; 
Streaming  in  at  the  crannies, 

Spreading  the  clover  smell. 
Changing  the  dark  old  granary 

Into  a  flowery  dell. 

0,  how  I  loved  the  shadows. 

That  clung  to  the  silent  roof. 
Day  dreams  wove  with  the  quiet, 

6any  a  guttering  woof ; 
I  climbed  to  the  highest  rafters, 

And  watched  the  swallows  at  play. 
Admired  the  knots  in  the  boarding. 

And  rolled  in  the  billows  of  hay. 

Palace  of  king  couldn't  match  it. 

The  Vatican  loses  its  charm 
When  placed  in  my  memoiy's  balance. 

Beside  the  old  gray  bam  I 
And  I'd  rather  scent  the  clover. 

Piled  in  the  barn's  roomy  mows. 
Than  sit  in  the  breath  of  the  highlanda 

Poured  from  Appennie  brows! 
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WtulT  Mobs  Cost. — Ah  an  investment,  rioting  is  one  of  the  most  unprofitable 
porsiilte  men  can  embark  in.  To  say^  nothing  of  life  and  limb,  the  pecuniary 
showing  makes  a  bad-looking  balance-sheet.  The  draft  riot  in  New  York  in  1863 
cost  the  city  and  county  about  four  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  sum  the  county 
has  now  outstanding  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,848,000,  on  w]iich  interest  has  been 
paid  for  about  eight  years,  and  the  last  issue  is  not  payable  until  1882.  A  mag> 
nifieent  investment  truly  I  Mere  than  a  thousand  persons  were  killed,  and  a  multi- 
tude wounded — the  carnage  of  a  battle  field  transferred  to  the  doors  of  the  citizens, 
and!  millions  wasted  to  pay  damages  I  Probably  the  late  riot,  with  aU  the  prepara- 
tion and  incidents  of  expenses,  will  add  another  million  to  tliis  debt,  as  it  has 
added  a  long  list  to  the  victims  of  violence.  It  is  in  this  way  that  communities 
pay  tribute  to  the  vices  and  follies  of  their  members.  The  cost  of  this  single  riot 
of  1863,  is  greater  than  the  amount  disbursed  in  deepening  our  canal — enough  to 
build  two  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  or  to  endow  an  institution  of  learning  of  the 
highest  grade.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  authorities  have  other  duties  besides 
making  lame  and  impotent  apologies  after  the  affiair  is  over.  An  ounce  of  pre- 
ventive is  worth  a  great  many  i)ouuds  of  cure. — Chicago  Post. 


The  Flag  ok  tile  Polabib. — The  Polaris  takes  with  her  a  flag  which  has  an 
eventful  history.  It  is  a  common  man-of-war's  boat  ensign,  and  was  in  the  Wilkes' 
expedition  in  1838.  When  the  Peacock  was  shipwrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river,  this  flag  was  saved,  and  in  1850,  when  the  first  Orinnell  expedition 
was  fitted  out,  the  colors  w^ere  presented  to  Mr.  Henry  Orinnell.  De  Haven,  who 
had  coK»mand  of  the  expidition  took  the  colors  further  north  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican flag  had  ever  before  been  exhibited.  In  1864,  when  Dr.  Kane  w^ent  out,  Mr. 
Orinnell  loaned  the  flag  to  him,  and  it  was  tsikcn  still  further  north.  After  abandon- 
ing his  vessel  at  Smith's  Sound,  Dr.  Kane  made  a  perilous  voyage  in  an  open  boa^ 
toward  the  North  Pole.  The  colors  served  for  his  pillow  when  he  slept  in  the 
boat.  In  1857  the  flag  was  loaned  to  Dr.  Hayes.  At  the  completion  of  each  expe- 
dition it  was  returned  to  Mr.  Orinnell. 


A  Ready  Answer. — It  must  have  been  with  infinite  chuckle,  and  many  of  what 
Cooper  describes  as  old  Leatherstocking's  loud,  inward  laughter,  that  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  during  a  late  vacation  heard  one  of  his  own  published  sermons  delivered 
in  an  obscure  village.  At  the  close  of  the  service  he  accosted  the  di\ine  and  said: 
"That  was  a  very  good  discourse;  how  long  did  it  take  you  to  write  it?  '  "  Oh  I 
tossed  it  off"  one  evening  when  I  had  leisure,"  was  the  reply.  "Indeed!  said  Mr. 
Beecher.  "  It  took  me  longer  than  that  to  think  of  the  very  frame-work  of  that 
very  sermon."  "  Are  you  Henry  Ward  Beecher?"  "  I  am,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well 
then,"  said  the  unabashed  preacher,  "  all  that  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  ain't  ashamed 
tQ  preach  oae  of  your  sermons  anywhere." 


BoWDOm  COLLBOB,  although  younger  by  nearly  two  hundred  years  than  Har- 
vard, boasts  of  as  many  illustrious  sons  as  any  similar  institution  of  the  countiy. 
She  has  graduated  one  president  of  the  United  States,  Franklin  Pierce,  in  1842; 
two  cabinet  officers,  John  Appleton  and  William  P.  Fessenden;  two  foreign  minis- 
ters; seven  United  States  Senators;  twenty  members  of  Congress;  eleven  govern- 
ors of  states;  eleven  presidents  of  colleges,  and  forty  professors.  Besides  these, 
for  soldiers  she  has  four  major  and  six  brigadier  generalk.  Her  greatest  i>oet  is 
Henry  W.  Longfellow;  her  finest  prose  writer  was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  her 
most  famous  historian  is  J.  S.  C.  Abbott — all  of  whom  were  in  the  class  of  1826. 


Albx.  Dumas,  Jr.,  informs  his  countrymen  that  for  some  seventy  years  they  have 
been  nourished  upon  fictions — upon  words  that  actually  signified  nothing.  liberty, 
military  glory,  universal  suffrage,  the  nation,  universal  brotherhood — in  short, 
every  idea  that  has  dominated  Frenchmen  since  the  year  1789,  has  been  either 
burlesqued  or  misdirected.  Everybody  is  calling  loudly  for  the  man  who  is  to  save 
the  nation.  "  He  is  not  far  to  seek,"  says  M.  Dumas,  with  an  inspiration  of  com- 
mon sense; " you  have  him  very  close  at  hand;  it  is  you  and  I,  and  all  of  us." 


The  BritUh  Qaa/rterly  Review  says:  "  The  religious  newspaper  is  almost  peculiar 
to  America,  and  is  far  superior  to  any  similar  publication  in  England." 
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The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimoasly  passed  by  the  Win- 
nebago County  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Winneconne,  June  35th,  on  the  death 
by  drowning  of  Mr.  Ghaklss  E.  McStat,  Principal  of  the  Oniro  High  School,  in 
lake  Poygan,  April  8, 1871 :  ^ 

Wherbas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  wise  providence,  to  permit  the 
departure  of  our  dear  brother  and  co-laborer,  G.  E.  Mcstat  from  an  active  and 
useful  life,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  submit  and  bow  to  the  divine  will,  and  believe  that 
the  judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right,  we  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  our  dear  friend, 
and  sincerely  mourn  his  sudden  and  unexpected  departure. 

Beeolved,  That  while  we  believe  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain,  we  believe  also,  in 
view  of  the  heroic  manner  in  which  he  met  death,  and  the  kind  and  christian  coun- 
sel which  he  gave  to  his  imperiled  companions,  that  his  influence  will  be  blessed 
to  the  spiritual  good  of  those  who  knew  him. 

Jiesohed,  That  in  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  McStay  we  recognize  the  truth  of 
Scripture,  that "  All  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass; 
Uie  grass  withereth  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away,  but  the  word  of  the  Liord 
endureth  forever;  that  earnestly  believing  the  truth  that  ''in  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death,"  we  will  try  and  be  also  ready  for  the  call  of  the  Qreat  Teacher. 

£e9olted.  That  in  the  life  and  labors  of  our  departed  friend  and  teacher,we  gratefully 
recognize  Uie  gentleman,  the  scholar,  the  successful  teacher  and  the  mature  christian. 

Hesolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  to  the  family  of  tlie  deceased  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  their  sudden  bereavement,  believing  that  the  Qod  of  love  will  fulfil 
his  promise  in  comforting  the  hearts  of  those  that  mourn. 

Hesolved,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  journal 
of  the  association,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

H.  B.  Crakdall,  Chairman. 

Hthekial. — ^We  learn  that  Prof.  J.  Breckenridge,  Principal  of  our  advanced 
and  well  governed  village  school,  has  recently  surrendered  himself  to  matrimonial 
charms,  the  choice  of  his  affections  being  Miss  Bertha  Kelsey,  his  assistant  teacher. 
Well  done,  friend  B.  May  happiness  and  prosperity  accompany  you  and  yours, 
and  nothing  mar  the  pleasures  and  bliss  of  youx  pathway  through  life. — If  mo  Im- 
hon  Argus, 

The  greatest  achievement  in  historical  compilation  of  this  or  any  other  age,  was 
accomplished  by  Thomas  L.  Townsend,  New  York,  in  the  records  of  the  late  dvil 
war  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  wonder  of  literary  and  mechanical  labor,  and 
deserves  to  be  preserved  as  a  great  treasure  house  of  history,  accessible  to  future 
ages. 


PERIODICALS, 

The  Nation. — The  number  for  July  13th,  contains,  among  other  good  things, 
editorial  upon  "  Radicals  "  and  *'  Conservatives "  which  states,  in  a  very  plain 
way,  a  few  facts  that  seem  particularly  to  need  stating  now.  The  article  begins 
by  saying  that  many  persons  Who  have  been  Radicals  all  their  lives,  are  in  doubt, 
on  account  of  the  queer  company  and  strange  places  into  which  Radicalism  has 
brought  them,  whether  to  be  Radical  any  longer.  To  such  persons,  and  especiallv 
the  young,  it  offers  the  following  suggestions:  1st.  That  the  great  question  which 
now  occupies  men's  minds  is  what  is  the  next  best  thing  to  do.  ^.  That  there  is 
no  necessi^  to  belong  to  any  faction  in  order  to  do  good  in  the  world,  and  3d.  That 
the  duly  of  the  reformer  of  to-dav  is  to  find  out  things:  "  to  adjust  the  relations  of 
the  individuals  of  the  great  crowd  to  each  other,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  lead 
a  quiet,  and  comfortable,  and  free  life." 

We  only  repeat  what  we  have  said  before  in  saying  that  the  Nation  la  the  ablest 
conducted  paper  in  tho  country  and  especially  goou  in  its  "  Editorial  Articles," 
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"  Correspondence  "  BJid  "Review  of  BookH."    Terme,  tC  per  annnm  in  advance. 
AddcBBs,  Publisher  of  "  Nation, "  Boi  6732  New  York, 

LiPPDJCOTT'S  for  AnguBt  has,  for  itH  most  noticeable  article,  a  review  of  the 
Pranco-PruBBian  war,  with  the  title  of  •' The  Great  War  of  1S70."    "  "  -'-- 


by  Edmond  Scherer,  a  noted  Parisian  writer,  and  is  a  thoroQf{h  < 

the  causes,  character  sjid  reeultB  of  the  war.    it  contrasle  vividly  ine  policies  oi 

BiamArck  and  Napoleon  III, and  BhowB  how  the  Tattflr  was  conHtanlly  outwitl«d  aod 


beaten  by  tho  former.  The  shorter  articleH  are  "  The  CervftTO  of  1871,"  "Tho  Pol- 
itics of  Women."  ■'  The  Copper  Fever  in  California,"  "  Amarican  JouraallBm," 
"  Not  Pretty,  bat  PrecioQH,"  and  "My  Wife's  Presentiment."  The  Monthly  Qoasip 
coDtaios  extracts  front  tJie  nnpublished  diary  of  John  Quinci  Adams.  Terms, 
t4  per  annum.    J.  B.  Lippmoon  &   Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

Tub  Phbbholooicai,  Journai.  comca  to  us  with  the  Angust  number  richly  la- 
den with  good  reading.  John  Tyndall,  tlie  Eminent  Chemist;  Under  the  Surface, 
or  the  Workings  of  Universal  Law;  Spiritual  Presence:  The  Beggar  and  the  Bank- 
er; Miss  Kate  Stanton;  Dirty  Children;  The  Nervous  and  the Paralyied ;  Street 
Sights  in  China,  with  original  "Celestial"  Designs;  The  German  School  System 
— what  it  is;  The  Chinese  Labor  Question,  or  a  new  Unessing  of  an  Old  Pnzxle; 
Conversation  and  its  Uses;  Are  we  True  to  OureelveK;  Our  neit  President;  A  Qood 
Wife;  Hotel  Life  in  California;  The  Judgment  of  Satan;  A  Picture  in  Two  Lights; 
The  Beautiful  Sunshine,  a  new  Poem  after  the  style  of  "  Beautiful  Snow."  I'rice, 
30  cents.    t3  a  year.    Address,  B.  R.  Wbllb,  Publisher,  386  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Mahual. — We  have  received  the  first  number  of  this  publication,  which  is 
a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  Popular  Education  and  Science,  and  urns  to  sup- 
ply teachers  and  parents  with  a  periodical  in  which  will  be  presented  and  dicnssed 
the  most  modem  methods  and  princples  of  education.  C.  M.  Greene,  Editor, 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  0.  R.  Burchard,  Associate  Editor,  Fredonls,  N.  T.  It  is  published 
at  Keokuk,  Iowa.    Terms,  ^  per  annum. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM.— Paet  L 

BY  REV.  W.  C.  WHIT^OBD,  PBBSIDENT  MILTON  COLLEGE. 

(L«ctare  before  Um  State  Tflacb«n*  AaMcIatton  at  ICadUon,  Jaly  U,  1871.) 

I  think  I  have  no  pet  notions,  I  know  I  have  nothing  novel,  to  pre- 
sent on  the  subject  of  school  keeping.  Yet,  after  some  years  of  obser- 
vation in  the  school  room,  and  in  the  preparation  of  public  school 
teachers  for  their  work,  it  would  be  strange  if  I  had  rot  formed  some 
positive  convictions  in  respect  to  the  demands  of  our  calling.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  more  essential  requisites  for  successful  teaching,  and  in 
attempting  to  say  something  practical,  1  wish  to  call  your  attention 
especially  to  the  labor  which  needs  to  be  performed  in  the  country  dis- 
trict schools. 

The  subject  speaks  of  success.  This  is  more  than  good  monthly 
wages  and  a  comfortable  boarding  place.  In  the  administration  of  such 
schools,  it  requires  that  a  prompt  and  full  attendance  of  the  pupils  be 
secured ;  that  a  hearty  recognition  of  the  needful  rules  to  control  their 
conduct  in  the  school  room  and  on  the  school  grounds  be  accorded ; 
that  a  quiet,  cheerful  and  happy  spirit  be  maintained ;  that  a  firm  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  as  well  as  the  moral  character  of  the  teacher  be 
felt  by  the  scholars ;  that  a  lively  sympathy  and  an  honest  coopration 
shall  exist  between  the  head  and  the  members  of  the  school  in  all  its 
operations ;  that  a  thorough  interest  in  the  studies  and  in  acquiring 
knowledge  be  awakened,  while  a  clear  and  accurate  understanding  of 
the  ideas  taught  shall  be  attained;  and  that  the  whole  mind,  as  far  as 
possible,  shall  be  quickened  and  invigorated — its  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings intensified,  and  its  purposes  directed  to  healthful  and  honorable 
ends.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  standard  is  too  high ;  and  that  in 
order  to  be  reached,  it  expects  the  teachers  to  possess  more  varied 
qualifications  than  those  which  they  usually  exhibit.  It  will  at  once 
be  admitted  that  very  many  failures  occur  in  our  schools.    The  com- 
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bination  of  good  scholarship,  power  to  command,  excellent  tact,  a  ge- 
nial disposition,  and  moral  stamina  is  unquestionably  too  rare.  But 
nothing  else  is  worthy  to  become  the  mo<f  el  in  the  education  which 
the  necessities  of  our  people  demand.  I  well  know  that  in  some  rural 
districts  this  ideal  in  all  its  perfectness  is  realized;  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  in  many  more  the  work  it  suggests  can  be  accomplished. 

Before  considering  fully  some  of  the  conditions  of  success  in  teach- 
ing, let  us  notice  the  leading  characteristics  of  our  mixed  country 
schools ;  for  the  outlines  of  these  conditions  depend  largely  upon  the 
nature  of  these  characteristics.  Here  we  see,  in  contrast  with  the 
graded  schools  of  our  villages  and  cities,  the  pupils,  generally  of  all 
ages  between  five  and  twenty  years,  under  the  charge  of  a  single 
teacher,  and  exhibiting  the  various  attainments  which  belong  to  these 
ages.  Most  commonly,  also,  the  children  and  the  yovmg  people  here 
are  less  acquainted  with  the  restraints  of  public  authority,  and  have 
therefore,  less  respect  for  them.  Here  the  mind  is  usually  less  spright- 
ly and  forward,  but  cooler  and  deeper  in  its  reflections.  Here  studies 
are  pursued  more  in  accordance  with  the  biases,  or  intellectual  in- 
stincts of  either  the  scholars  or  the  parents;  and  hence  a  wider  differ- 
ence in  the  mental  training  of  the  members  of  the  same  classes  is  de- 
veloped. Here  is  established  the  custom  of  changing  teachers  almost 
every  term;  and  here  the  school,  as  a  rule,  is  taught  less  number  of 
months  in  the  year.  Under  these  different  circumstances,  the  problem 
is,  how  can  an  instructor  in  such  a  school  best  succeed  in  reaching  the 
«nds  of  the  true  educational  work?  The  answer  includes  two  general 
heads :  a  clear  and  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  branches  of 
learning  studied,  and  the  use  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  con- 
ducting all  the  parts  of  the  school. 

But  let  us  specify.  We  will  take  the  first  portion  of  the  topic. 
There  must  be  an  accurate  knowledge  and  a  full  appreciation  in  the 
mind  of  all  studies  at  least  of  elementary  instruction.  I  employ  these 
terms  in  their  most  precise  meaning.  Out  of  a  score  of  teachers  only 
one  ever  really  taught  me  arithmetic ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
"  Understand  the  subject  so  well  that  you  could  readily  write  out  your 
lessons,  if  your  text-book  was  lost."  He  enlisted  a  lasting  enthusiasm 
.in  my  mind  for  the  study  ;  and  first  led  me  to  form  rounded  and  clear 
xonceptions  of  the  truths  embraced  in  the  definitions,  rules  and  prac- 
.tical  examples.  Every  subject  has  itc  difficult  parts,  and  it^  disputed 
points.  These  have  been  repeatedly  traversed,  and  all  the  processes 
'of  thought  involved  in  the  winding  mazes  of  the  one,  have  been  care- 
fully noted  and  secured  in  the  memory;  and  the  different  opinions  of 
weight  bearing  on  the  other,  have  been  conscientiously  examined,  and 
the  best  statements  of  them  stored  away  for  future  use.    But  the  more 
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oommon  portions  of  our  rudimentary  branches — ^those  which  make  up 
the  main  body  of  each,  should  not  be  slighted  in  the  least.  Though 
often  not  so  attractive  as  the  others,  jet  if  possible  they  should  be 
fixed  more  firmly  in  the  thoughts.  These,  of  course,  are  the  most  fre- 
quently used.  In  giving  instruction  in  them,  a  mistake  h^re  tends  to 
destroy  confidence  in  yourself,  and  the  respect  of  your  pupils  for  your 
knowledge  and  ability.  A  hesitancy  in  recalling  and  expressing  the 
ideas  found  in  these,  goes  far  to  break  up  the  keen  interest  and  the 
mental  sympathy  which  the  recitation  arouses  in  the  teacher  and  the 
dass.  Where  the  scholars  are  so  poorly  classified,  and  so  many  stud- 
ies are  pursued  as  in  most  of  our  common  schools,  it  may  be  needful 
for  most  teachers  to  consult  the  text-books  in  the  exercises  of  the- dif- 
ferent classes.  As  long  as  we  allow  our  present  vicious  system  to  ex- 
ist, we  must  not  loudly  complain  if  this  practice  is  followed.  Still  it 
is  in  most  cases  detrimental.  A  book  in  the  hand,  ics  contents  not 
learned,  and  the  eye  running  along  its  pages  and  not  pleasantly  fixed 
on  the  members  of  the  class,  create  a  barrier  between  the  teacher  and 
pupils,  and  widen  the  distance  between  their  minds.  He  is  a  grand 
model  instructor  in  this  respect  who  has  packed  away  in  his  thoughts, 
by  long  previous  investigation  and  by  immediate  reviews,  all  the  sub- 
stance of  the  daily  lessons,  ^ny  can  instantly  throw  all  his  knowledge 
into  the  recitation,  call  up  all  the  energies  of  his  active  and  cultivated 
intellect,  catch  at  once  each  conception,  definite  or  confused,  wnich  the 
class  presents,  awaken  as  in  a  contest  all  the  forces  of  thought  and 
purified  feeling  which  play  in  their  minds,  and  supply  the  exact  infor- 
mation when  the  scholar  is  in  danger,  by  too  long  delay,  of  losing  his 
enthusiasm. 

But  knowing  is  not  always  appreciating.  The  multiplication  table 
may  be  learned  by  the  child  so  he  can  repeat  it  as  readily  as  he  can 
talk ;  but  its  full  meaning  and  its  practical  uses  are  not  understood, 
until  he  applies  its  principles  and  its  methods  of  thought  to  the  solu- 
tion of  examples  in  number,  or  employs  them  in  subsequent  life  in 
reckoning  the  accounts  which  he  keeps  of  his  own  business  transac- 
tions. A  naturalist  traveled  among  the  Alps,  learning  the  names  and 
discovering  the  peculiarities  of  the  plants  of  that  region,  but  being 
taken  suddenly  ill  in  a  hovel  where  he  chanced  to  stop,  he  was  quickly 
cured  by  the  humble  inmates,  who  administered  to  him  the  powerful 
medicine  which  one  of  these  plants  supplied.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
him  to  forget  thereafter  the  name,  the  appearance,  and  the  properties 
of  the  species  to  which  this  plant  belongs.  One  of  the  most  useful 
educators  in  our  State  lately  told  me  that  he  occupied  not  less  than  ten 
hours  in  fitting  himself  to  instruct  his  class  in  the  brief  lesson  given 
each  week  in  the  Sabbath  School.    He  aimed  to  discover  the  full  sig- 
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nificance  of  every  important  word,  and  ascertained  whether  he  com- 
prehended every  idea;  he  searched  out  the  connections  between  the 
facts  and  the  doctriDes  mentioned  in  the  lesson,  and  the  statements 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures  and  other  ancient  writings;  and  he 
assiduously  sought  after  the  applications  which  he  could  make  of  its 
thoughts  and  precepts  to  the  every  day  conduct  and  concern  of  him- 
self and  his  class.  In  this  way  the  whole  subject  came  to  stand  .out 
dear  and  well-defined  by  itself,  and  all  its  truths  were  justly  weighed 
and  used. 

We  often  dislike  what  we  cannot  understand.  The  dullness  and  the 
ignorance  of  teachers,  and  the  consequent  apathy  of  classes,  produce  a 
disgust,  in  very  many  instances,  for  our  elementary  branches.  Hatred 
here  too  frequently  destroys  all  desire  for  mental  improvement,  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  But  our  common  school  studies  contain  the  very 
best  materials  for  exercising,  satisfying  and  strengthening  the  youth- 
ful mind,  when  comprehended  they  always  furnish  stimulus  and  power. 
In  them  are  gathered  the  results  of  the  patient  investigation,  and  the 
wisest  and  happiest  thoughts  of  many  great  minds.  They  speak  of  the 
sympathy  of  commanding  intellects  for  the  young.  They  open  to  the 
pupil  the  paths  which  he  must  follow  to  acquire  the  u^e  of  his  own 
powers  and  to  be  influential  among  his  associates.  They  supply  the 
basis  on  which  all  complete  culture  of  the  intellect  or  preparation  for 
business  must  rest.  In  tracing  to  their  origin  the  formation,  the  nam- 
ing, and  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet,  I  was 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  skill  and  labor  which  they  had  enlisted, 
and  the  value  of  the  information  I  had  gained.  I  know  some  of  the 
richest  suggestions  in  the  common  teachings  of  life  have  been  obtained 
from  the  study  of  the  history  which  describes  the  eflPbrts  and  the  in- 
genuity of  men  through  many  centuries  to  form  and  establish  our  sys- 
tems of  reading,  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar.  They  furnish, 
in  some  cases,  a  few  of  the  best  products  which  the  human  mind  has 
ever  attained,  To  fail  to  become  deeply  interested  in  them  argues 
culpable  ignorance,  or  inexcusable  stupidity.  The  great  and  surpris- 
ing indiflFereuce  of  a  large  majority  of  our  young  people  to  any  high 
culture  is  owing  greatly  to  the  fact  that  in  their  primary  training  their 
minds  never  gained  any  clear  conceptions,  or  what  is  termed  knowl- 
edge from  their  studies ;  they  never  learned  to  appreciate  the  truths 
and  the  discipline  which  the  elementary  branches  impart,  since  they 
never  connected  in  a  definite  manner  their  practical  advantages  with 
their  own  daily  experiences  and  labors.  The  fault  is  partially  due  to 
the  imperfect  system  on  which  our  common  schools  are  organized,  but 
more  largely  to  the  want  of  capacity  and  qualifications  on  the  part  of 
our  primary  teachers. 
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It  requires  a  larger  preparation,  both  in  knowledge  anc*  discipline  to 
take  the  suooessful  charge  of  a  mixed  country  school  than  most  of  the 
departments  in  a  graded  one.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  A  single 
teacher  must  hear  recitations  in  a  wider  range  of  studies ;  he  must  in 
the  highest  degree  be  readj  and  proficient  in  these,  so  as  to  save  time 
hy  his  promptness,  and,  in  the  few  minutes  given  to  each  class,  be  able 
to  seize  hold  as  by  instinct  of  the  salient  points  of  each  lesson ;  and  he 
must  change  instantly  from  one  kind  of  study  to  another,  and  his  modes 
of  thinking,  without  any  confusion  of  mind  or  loss  of  interest.  To  be 
qualified  for  this  work  long  and  patient  driUing  ^in  the  rudimentary 
branches  is  needed,  and  a  careful  review  of  the  lessons  of  each  day  cr 
each  week.  Freshness,  accuracy,  and  vivacity  are  the  qualities  which 
here  ensure  success. 

But  let  us  pass  to  the  second  portion  of  our  general  topic,  and  con- 
sider the  principles  and  the  methods  which  this  won:  should  employ. 

A  celebrated  instructor  of  sacred  rhetoric  was  accustomed  to  say  to 
young  men  fitting  themselves  for  the  ministry, ''  The  first  five  minutes 
of  your  discourses  will  determine  largely  the  measure  of  your  success 
in  preaching."  I  am  acquainted  with  quite  a  well  educated  teacher, 
who  did  not  remove  in  the  entire  winter  term  the  bad  impressions  he 
made  on  the  school  the  first  half  hour  of  the  first  day,  by  his  awkward- 
ness and  his  grievous  mistakes.  A  course  similar  to  this  wiU  be  found 
beneficial,  and  in  many  cases  indispensable :  Let  the  teacher  before 
entering  the  school,  ascertain  Iclefinitely  the  character  of  the  district 
and  the  nature  of  the  instruction  and  training  which  the  pupils  have 
received  for  several  terms  past.  He  should  know  what  ideas  the 
parents  and  children  entertain  in  regard  to  the  studies,  to  what  is 
expected  of  a  teacher,  and  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  scholars.  He 
should  learn  what  modes  of  discipline  and  punishment  are  most 
approved  in  the  district.  Any  peculiar  customs  of  the  people  should 
not  escape  his  attention,  and  their  standard  of  morals  should  be  noted. 
In  all  these  respects  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  communities. 
Very  many  failures  occur  by  not  recognizing  and  regarding  this  fact. 
A  set  of  precise  notions  on  these  subjects,  however  correct  in  them- 
selves, all  thought  out  and  adopted  by  the  teacher,  and  applied  by  him 
in  the  management  of  every  school  he  may  instruct,  will  cause  him 
much  trouble.  His  first  business  is  to  adapt  himself  to  the  condition 
of  affairs,  and  not  provoke  at  the  outset  any  serious  opposition,  or 
give  occasion  for  any  to  be  disappointed  in  him.  I  do  not  say  that  he 
should  not  have  formed  for  himself  the  most  perfect  models  for  all 
things  which  pertain  to  school  life ;  I  tbink  rather  he  should  do  all 
this.  I  am  saying  he  cannot  enforce  his  views,  or  pratice  his  regula- 
tions at  the  beginning  in  scarcely  any  place ;  and  perhaps  not  fully, 
should  he  teach  for  years  in  any  one  school. 
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But  he  may  find  some  imperfections  in  the  opinions  and  customs  of 
the  district  where  he  is  engaged  to  teach,  and  a  few  things  positively 
wrong.  How  shall  he  commence  to  remove  these?  If  he  has  decided 
to  remain  there  only  one  term,  as  a  majority  of  teachers  do  in  our 
country  schools,  he  may  follow  the  fundamental  law  of  reforms,  and 
act  with  more  boldness  and  vigor  in  his  work  of  improvement.  Yet 
he  needs  to  be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  genuine  kindness,  and  employ 
consummate  tact.  It  would  be  well  to  consult  the  school  officers  and 
other  prominent  persons  in  the  district,  when  he  desires  to  introduce 
some  radical  changes;  and  if  he  secures  their  approval,  the  balance  of 
labor  may  be  comparatively  easy.  The  officers  and  the  leading  families 
of  a  certain  district  had  made  up  their  minds  in  a  very  little  matter, 
indeed,  that  it  was  useless,  besides  involving  some  expense,  for  all  the 
smaller  children,  who  constituted  two-thirds  of  the  school  in  the  sum- 
mer term,  to  have  slates  and  pencils.  The  lady  teacher  decided  that 
she  could  establish  better  order  by  furnishing  the  minds  and  the 
fingers  of  these  pupils  with  something  to  do  out  of  the  class  exercises ; 
and  as  a  result,  also,  tkey  would  make  greater  progress  in  their  studies. 
j(^fter  diligent  effort  she  persua^ied  a  portion  of  the  parents  to  buy  the 
articles  for  their  children,  and  the  rest  was  provided  out  of  her  own 
purse.  The  upshot  of  the  experiment  was  that  while  the  school  used 
thereafter  the  slates,  the  district  would  never  reengage  her  to  teach. 
In  another  place  no  healthy  opposition  existed  against  the  practice  of 
truancy  and  absenteeism.  A  sentiment  had  never  been  created  in 
favor  of  regularity  of  attendance ;  and  the  larger  boys  thought  it  was 
becoming  to  disregard  the  expectations  of  their  parents,  and  defy  the 
authority  of  their  teachers.  Several  plans  for  correcting  the  evil  sug- 
gested themselves  to  the  incoming  sehool  master.  One  was  to  call 
together  the  principal  families,  and  in  a  plain  simple  way  show  the 
absolute  need  of  changing  the  feeling  in  the  district  on  this  point. 
Another  was  to  enlist  the  good  will  and  the  kindly  feelings  of  the 
offending  boys  in  himself  personally.  This  was  done  by  taking  part  in 
some  of  their  rough  plays,  and  showing  that  he  had  superior  skill,  and 
by  using  other  arts  of  pleasing  which  he  had  taken  pains  to  acquire. 
Then  by  an  occasional  remark,  but  more  by  furnishing  congenial  work, 
he  broke  up  their  ill  habit,  and  in  the  end,  by  his  persistent  effort, 
revolutionized  in  good  part  the  opinion  of  the  people. 


Some  People  think  themselves  very  reverent  in  seeking  to  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  beautiful  things  of  God^s  creation.  They  might  as 
well  seek  to  please  a  musician  by  condemning  his  harmonies. 

These  is  a  great  difference  between  a  stoical  and  a  reserved  nature. 
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A  NEW  TEXT-BOOK  ON  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

BY  PROP.  ALLEN,  OP  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Iq  a  recent  article  I  remarked  that,  if  possible,  ''  I  would  have  a 
text-book  in  European  history  consist  of  a  series  of  pictures,  connected 
bj  a  slender  thread  of  narration ;''  adding  that  '^  our  school  text-books 
on  European  history  are  all  prepared  upon  a  false  plan."  Since  wri- 
ting this,  a  new  school  book  has  come  into  my  hands,  the  plan  of  which 
comes  so  exactly  to  the  principles  laid  down  above,  that  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  it.  This  is  Labberton's  "  Outlines  of  History,"  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia.  The  plan  of  this  book  is  novel  and  ingenious, 
and  is  carried  out  with  great  skill  and  a  high  degree  of  scholarship. 
It  is  to  give  a  series  of  names  at  fixed  intervals  of  time  (2,  5  or  10 
years) — ^generally  names  of  persons,  sometimes  of  Events;  aiming  not 
so  much  to  fix  precise  dates  in  the  memory,  as  to  have  the  memory 
enriched  with  a  lively  image  of  the  men  and  the  events  which  have,  at 
successive  epochs,  made  their  age  illustrious.  The  number  of  these  is 
420.  This  chronological  table  is  the  key  to  the  work,  and  the  pictures 
are  contained,  in  alphabetic  order,  in  the  body  of  the  book.  But  inas- 
much as  the  pictures  by  themselves  are  not  sufficient  for  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  history,  the  key  is  arranged  by  periods,  the  titles  of 
which  are  intended  to  expres  the  great  successive  movements  of  histo- 
ry; while  an  appendix  analyzes  the  causes,  incidents  and  results  of  the 
rarious  wars  and  movements,  and  is  followed  by  some  excellent  genea- 
logicid  tables. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  published  method  of  teaching  history  so  good 
as  this  for  a  competent  teacher.  It  demands  study  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor,  but  it  is  study  that  will  pay.  For  a  mere  routine  teacher,  or 
for  one  who  has  not  the  time  or  opportunities  to  prepare  himself  as 
much  as  is  necessary,  it  may  be  that  this  method  would  not  succeed. 
For  such,  it  is  probable  that  Anderson's  General  History  would  be 
best.  It  is  comprehensive,  well  arranged  and  clearly  expressed,  and — 
like  his  History  of  the  United  States — admirably  adapted  for  the  pre- 
cise work  of  a  course^  which  shall  accomplish  a  given  amount  in  a 
given  time.  But  after  all,  one  who  has  been  through  such  a  book  as 
this  only  knows  the  names  and  events ;  from  Labberton's  Outlines  he 
will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  the  facts. 

The  World  is  full  of  objects  which  are  only  the  miniature  of  things 
greater  in  scale  of  being.  The  branch  is  the  miniature  of  the  tree; 
the  mole* hill,  of  the  mountain;  the  rill,  of  the  river;  the  child,  of  the 
man;  and  the  humblest  life  of  the  proudest. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

BY  PEN. 

It  is  not  verj  long  since  we  sat  on  the  hard,  straight  bench  of  a  small 
district  school,  doubling  up  over  a  geography,  deeply  intent  on  oom- 
mitting  to  memory  the  given  task.  Our  mode  of  learning  the  lesson 
was  the  still  common  one  of  repeating  each  question  and  its  answer 
until  we  felt  sure  that  we  knew  all  by  heart,  and  that  we  could  point 
out  the  objects  of  certain  questions  on  the  map  of  our  large  atlas. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  we  shut  our  book,  ready  to  recite;  or  we 
looked  at  the  engravings,  without,  however,  connecting  them  with  the 
meagre  text  which  they  were  intended  to  illustrate.  When  the  class 
was  ready  to  recite,  questions  and  answers  followed  each  other  with 
breathless  rapidity — ^the  latter  being  generally  given  in  that  high- 
pitched,  soulless,  uniform  tone  of  voice  which  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  constantly  reciting  by  rote.  Then,  with  equal  smartness,  a  few  of 
the  principal  places  were  pointed  out  as  fast  as  the  teacher  could  name 
them,  and  when  that  exercise  had  ended,  the  school-ma'am,  with  a  faint 
smile  of  approbation  on  her  dear  old  face,  would  say, ''  No  mistakes 
this  time ;"  and  we  returned  to  our  seats  ready  to  grapple  with  a  full 
page  spelling-lesson  of  polysyllables,  or  a  quantity  of  grammar,  until 
the  tinkling  of  the  bell  summoned  for  a  new  recitation.  By-and-l^ 
the  hour-hand  had  reached  the  IV  on  the  dial  plate,  and  the  awful 
command  of  "  Arms  folded  I"  petrified  the  whole  mobile  crowd.  With 
bated  breath  we  sat  listening  to  the  dropping  of  a  pin,  or  the  ticking 
of  the  feeble  old  clock — the  usual  metres  of  silence.  But  the  five 
minutes  of  probation  are  over,  and  "  School  is  dismissed  1"  we  joyously 
repeat  after  the  teacher,  tumbling  out  into  the  sunshine,  or  the  snow, 
as  the  case  may  be,  stretching  our  cramped,  chilled  limbs  in  the  deli- 
cious freedom  of  the  open  air,  and  enjoying  breeze  or  storm,  made 
doubly  pure  and  grateful  to  the  panting  lungs  that  had  lived  on  the 
poison  of  an  ill-ventilated  school-room  for  six  long  hours. 

Did  we  carry  in  our  mental  knapsack  or  satchel  a  trifle  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  material  one  which  was  stapped  to  our  back  or  dangled 
by  our  side?  Well,  a  trifle  perhaps,  but  certainly  no  more.  Why 
should  the  mind  be  expected  to  retain  what  had  never  become  a  part 
or  parcel  of  it?  We  learned  our  lessons,  recited  them  and  then  dis- 
missed them  from  our  mind  to  make  room  for  new  tasks.  However,  a 
week  or  two  previous  to  "  examination  day  "  we  hoarded  up  those 
half-remembered  fragments  of  the  past,  and  the  wonderfully  tenacious 
memory  of  childhood  had  retained  enough  for  a  panorama  of  facta  and 
figures,  whose  effect,  to  a  cultivated  mind,  would  doubtless  have  beef^ 
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strangely  similar  to  that  of  a  patchwork  quilt.  But  to  our  unsophisti- 
cated minds,  and  those  of  our  parents  and  the  school-board,  we  had 
done  nobly.  No  uncommon  number  of  blots  disfigured  our  copy-books, 
in  which  the  writing  was  as  clean  as  it  was  devoid  of  style  and  char- 
acter; no  unlucky  recruit  bad  blundered  during  the  "  double-quick  " 
march  of  the  spelling-column ;  the  "  fastest  and  best "  reader  of  the 
school  had  acquitted  himself  of  his  given  task  in  a  most  satisfactory, 
though  tongue-rending  manner,  and  the  first  geography  class  had 
shown  such  a  proficiency  in  naming  and  pointing  out  places,  that  the 
committee  refrained  from  asking  additional  questions. 

It  is  true,  we  were  a  little  weak  in  grammar  and  rather  shady  in 
arithmetic,  but  who  could  be  perfect  in  all  things?  And  so  the  deepest 
gratitude  swelled  our  young  hearts  as  we  were  reminded  of  what  we 
owed  her  who  had  done  so  much  for  us — our  teacher. 

Nor  was  she  undeserving  of  our  warmest  love,  for  by  precept  and 
example  she,  the  gentlest  of  her  sex,  taugl;it  us  lessons  of  gooduess  and 
purity.  Nor  did  she  waste  her  time,  as  some  had  done,  by  crocheting 
and  embroidering  during  school  hours.  And  yet  she  failed  in  the  one, 
essential  point,  in  her  teaching.  It  was  machine  work,  and  we  were 
automatons  or  parrots.  Our  work  was  cramming  without  digesting; 
memory  was  stimulated  to  an  unhealthy  degree,  but  reasoning  and  ob- 
servation lay  dormant.  Year  after  year  passed  away,  and  still  she  and 
those  who  followed  her  in  position  went  the  same  .way,  leading  us,  not 
**  onward  and  upward,"  but  in  the  same  narrow  circuit  that  knew  no 
other  goal  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  a  series  of  ghastly  skeletons, 
known  to-  us  as  the  tranches  which  we  studied.  Alas,  when  we  at  last 
became  aware  of  the  hoUowness  of  the  recitation  system,  how  much  it 
cost  us  to  retrieve  the  past ! 

We  were  reminded  of  all  this  some  time  ago,  when  we  had  occasion 
to  listen  to  a  recitation  in  geography  in  a  district  school.  How  it  aJl 
came  back  to  us,  the  weary,  droning  ways  of  our  own  school  time,  as 
we  listened  to  the  long  recitation  by  rote,  the  teacher  reading  each 
question  from  the  book,  and  the  pupil  answering  in  the  very  words  of 
the  author.  How  we  pitied  those  little  suflferers  who  were  scowled  at 
whenever  their  answers  were  less  prompt,  because  of  their  hunting  in 
their  memories  for  some  big,  unmeaning  word  which  had  slipped 
away !  And  oh,  how  we  pitied  that  teacher  who  was  tied,  mind  and 
memory,  to  that  ridiculous  little  book,  designated  "Primary  Geo- 
graphy," but  which  was  no  more  fit  to  be  studied  by  infant  minds 
than  Spectral  Analysis.  We  longed  to  take  the  soul  killing  little  book 
out  of  the  blubbering  child's  hand,  gently  chuck  it  under  the  chin,  and 
so  inquire  in  our  cheeriest  way,  ^^  And  now  tell  us  something  of  your 
last  trip  to  Milwaukee — ^for  we  suppose  you  remember  more  about  that 
than  about  the  peninsulas  af  Alaska  and  Labrador." 
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Had  we  been  a  school  commissioner  or  superintendent,  we  would 
haye  done  that  and  several  other  things,  but  as  we  were  a  mere  yisitor 
we  kept  still  and  made  some  mental  memoranda.  And  the  conclusion 
we  fipally  came  to,  was:  Being  so  destitute  of  thought,  child- 
knowledge  and  originality,  how  dare  this  woman  teach  ?  Or,  having 
the  above  named  qualities,  how  dare  she  hide  them? 

But  we  think  the  second  proposition  is  rather  superfluous,  for  who 
that  hath  a  lighted  candle,  concealeth  it  under  a  bushel?  This  woman 
was  simply  a  representative  of  a  certain  class  of  teachers  which,  we 
hope,  is  dying  out — ^gluttons  where  text-books  are  concerned,  with. 
which  they  accomplish  the  time-honored  "  cramming;"  otherwise  they 
are  as  destitute  of  real  knowledge  and  independent  thought  as  any 
«  Heathen  Chinee." 

"We  have  been  asked  by  some,  especially  young  teachers,  to  whom 
we  made  remarks  like  the  above,  "  But  how  shall  we  teach  geography 
if  you  object  to  text-books?"  And  we  answered.  We  do  not  object  to 
text-books,  except  to  most  of  those  termed  Primary  Geographies. 
These  books  are,  in  our  opinion,  a  nuisance,  leading  ignorant  or 
lazy  parents  and  teachers  to  substitute  a  book  for  oral  instruction  in 
teaching  children.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  us  that  these  books  are  very 
simple,  well  illustrated  and  of  small  size.  They  are  not  simple  for 
infant  minds,  and  they  start  with  implanting  on  those  young  minds 
the  habit  of  reciting  by  rote,  of  relying  on  their  books  instead  of  their 
comprehension  of  what  they  treat.  Those  who  are  to  study  Primary 
Geography,  should  receive  oral  and  ocular  instruction  in  that  branch, 
or  none. 

And  we  also  object  to  the  exclusive  use  of  geographical  text-boojcs 
in  every  grade.  Of  course  a  good  text-book  is  a  great  help  to  the 
teacher,  and  when  pupils  are  old  enough  to  understand  it,  they  ought  to 
study  it.  But  let  them  beware  of  mistaking  the  book  for  the  thing, 
the  word  for  the  thought  which  it  represents. 

But  above  all  things  do  we  object  to  teachers  who  do  not  know  more 
than  their  text-books  contain — teachers  who  do  not  read,  or  whose 
memories  do  not  retain  what  is  useful,  or  who  are  too  lazy  to  teach 
what  they  know.  We  have  frequently  found  a  very  slender  knowledge 
of  geography  and  its  kindred  branches  among  teachers  of  experience. 
We  know  a  young  teacher  who  can  rattle  off  any  amount  of  geographi- 
cal names,  terms,  phrases  and  descriptions,  and  yet  her  mode  of  teach- 
ing convinces  us  that  she  merely  has  a  good  memory  and  not  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  subject.  W^e  told  her  so  and  she  seemed  puzzled 
to  understand  what  we  meant  by  a  good  knowledge  of  geography. 
We  said,''  The  mistake  lies,  not  in  knowing  what  you  know,  but  in  not 
knowing  more.  You  faithfully  committed  to  memory  the  contents  of  a 
number  of  first  class  text-books,  and  there  you  stopped.    You  never 
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think  that  those  books  are  very  limited  and  superficial,  and  that  to  do 
the  subject  justice  they  would  have  to  assume  the  dimensions  of  a 
large  library.  Besides,  you  do  not  try  to  widen  and  deepen  your 
knowledge,  you  have  stopped  to  study.  We  do  not  [mean  the  text- 
books— ^you,  who  know  them  all  by  heart,  need  other  and  better  teach- 
ers, and  we  shall  name  a  few  of  them,  though  by  no  means  all.  As  a 
■  teacher  who  means  to  be  progressive,  you  must  be  given  to  reading — 
not  "Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  "The  Hidden  Hand,"  and  similar  Ledger 
stories,  or  a  couple  of  fashion  journals,  but  good  substantial  matter — a 
first  class  literary  and  scientific  magazine,  or  ar  many  as  you  can  afford; 
journals  and  papers  devoted  to  education  and  school  matters,  a  leading 
political  paper.  By  reading  these  you  will  keep  your  history  and 
geography  fresh,  you  need  not  salt  them  down  in  text-books.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  you  know,  you  are  continually  surprised  be  detecting 
bits  of  ignorance  on  your  part,  and  on  that  of  others,  which  your  read- 
ing will  help  you  to  correct.  You  will  soon  dispense  with  books  and 
keys  at  school,  having  a  better  aid  in  the  living  knowledge  you  have 
acquired. 

Again,  do  not  throw  your  dailies  and  other  papers  away;  get  a  self- 
binder,  which  you  can  at  a  small  cost,  and  preserve  every  number  that 
contains  some  real  information  with  which  you  are  not  perfectly  famil- 
iar. You  will  be  surprised  how  much  that  is  worth  knowing  you  will 
collect  in  a  year.  Do  not  allow  the  children,  great  or  small,  to  tear 
your  magazines,  especially  the  illustrated  ones — do  not  allow  good  pic- 
tures to  get  torn,  soiled  or  lost — ^they  will  form  invaluable  treasures 
for  the  school-room.  Having  commenced  a  collection  of  books,  papers 
and  pictures,  enlarge  it,  and  your  familiarity  with  its  contents  when- 
ever you  have  a  chance.  Ten  cents  spent  for  an  illustrated  paper  in 
which  you  have  discovered  a  fine  picture  or  a  good  article,  may  be 
worth  ten  dollars  per  month  to  you  by  and  by. 

If  you  continue  thus  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  you  will  then 
begin  to  feel  that  you  know  something  at  least  about  geography,  espe- 
cially if  you  add  to  your  list,  books  of  travel,  and  accounts  of  recent 
explorations  and  colonization,  with  a  sprinkling  of  natural  history  (a 
greal  deal  of  that  would  be  better),  and  biography.  You  will  feel  a 
strong  desire  to  know  more,  and  if  you  are  a  true  teacher  you  will 
strive  to  impart  your  knowledge  to  your  pupils.  Your  text-books  will 
then  be  mere  baskets  into  which  you  pile  the  luscious  fruit  of  your 
gathering. 

When  he  of  the  ready  memory,  the  vivid  imagination  and  ripe 
knowledge,  stands  before  his  class,  how  the  glow  of  expectation  beau- 
tifies every  £eu3e,  and  eyes  and  ears  are  open  to  receive  the  bountiful 
treasures  of  every  dime  I    Even  the  dull  boy  of  the  class  looks  more 
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hopeful,  for  he  i3  sure  of  a  treat.  When  this  teacher  oommenoes,  how 
masterly  he  handles  the  diffioult  task  of  questioning ;  how  the  routine 
of  the  text-book  disappears,  and  independent  thoughts,  and  the  fruits 
of  childish  observation  and  knowledge  are  brought  forward  at  every 
step !  Instead  of  remaining  glued  to  the  text,  how  he  imperceptibly 
strips  it  of  its  soulless  formality,  and  invests  it  with  the  vivid  charm 
of  reality,  by  telling  all  those  interesting  things  which  text-books 
have  to  omit.  And  then  his  magazines,  his  pictorial  scrap-book,  his 
collection  of  curiosities — what  a  mine  of  living  thoughts,  of  keen  ob- 
servation, so  remarkable  in  children;  what  an  incentive  to  inquiries. 
From  the  illustrated  North  Pole  Expedition,  and  Dr.  Livingston's  Af- 
rica, down  to  the  little  sprig  of  Iceland  moss  and  the  pod  of  cotton — 
it  is  all  real  and  never  to  be  forgotten ;  on  the  contrary,  such  knowl- 
edge, having  the  germ  of  life,  will  grow  and  spread  and  bear  goodly 
fruit  in  years  to  come. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  among  young,  inexperienced  teachers,  to 
suppose  that  success  in  teaching  certain  branches  depends  chiefly  on 
the  mode  of  instruction — meaning  the  manner  of  conducting  a  recita- 
tion. They  are  prone  to  believe  that  if  they  could  only  get  hold  of 
somebody's  method,  they  would  soon  be  all  right  where  they  now  fail. 
We  are  not  of  this  opinion.  We  believe  that  every  teacher  modifies  his 
modes  of  instruction,  which  originate  in  his  individuality,  as  he  goes 
on  in  his  work  and  enlarges  his  views  and  experience.  To  imitate  his 
mode  is  useless,  so  long  as  the  imitator  cannot  possess  himself  of  his 
model's  individuality.  The  same  cap  will  not  fit  every  man's  head,  or, 
in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

"  Eines  echickt  sich  nlcht  faer  Alle." 

Let  the  how  take  care  of  itself,  but  be  sure  of  the  what.  As  a  test, 
however,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  this :  That  method  which  excites 
the  greatest  interest,  secures  the  best  attention,  and  draws  out  and 
imparts  the  greatest  amount  of  real,  informal  knowledge,  may  safely 
be  considered  the  best. 


QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS. 

BY  L.  CAMFBELL. 

Every  complete  equation  of  the  second  degree  reduced  the  form — 

where  %a  and  p  may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  may  in  the  fol- 
lowing maimer  be  transformed  into  an  equation  the  first  degree : 

By  factoring  the  first  member  we  have,  when  the  second  term  is  pos- 
itive, 
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aj(a54-2a)=/>/ 
and  when  the  second  term  is  negative, 

This  shows  that  the  absolute  term  p  is  always  equal  to  the  product 
of  two  factors,  one  of  which  is  a  root  of  the  equation,  and  the  other 
the  root  increased  or  diminished,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  co-efficient 
of  the  first  power  of  a?. 

Place  y^=rt+a;=half  the  sum  of  the  factors  x  and  x-\-%a;    then 

since  a= half  their  diflFerence,  \^y—a=x  and  j^y-\-a:=:x-\-^a;  conse- 
quently, 

(v'y-«)(i/y+«)=-P/ 

or,  y-«'=i>. 

Here  we  have  an  equation  of  the  first  degree,  from  which  we  find. 


Sines  V'y— a=cc,  we  have  «=  ±  4/jp+a'— a. 
When  the  equation  is  of  the  form, 
a:(a;— 2a)=:jo, 

place  |/y  +  a=x,  then  4/y— a=a;— 2a,  and  by  substituting  and    re- 

ducing,  we  obtain  as  before,  y=:p-\-a^.  Hence  |/y=±  f/p  +  a%  and 
a;=±  4/p  +  a'H-a. 

Every  complete  equation  of  the  second  degree  may  in  like  man- 
ner be  transformed  into  an  incomplete  equation  of  the  same  degree. 

In  the  equation,  x(x  +  2a)  =jt>,  assume  y— a=ic,  then  y4-a=a:H-2a, 
and  we  have  {y—a){y-^a)=p;  or,  y^—a^=p\  which  is  an  incomplete 
quadratic,  the  same  as  that  found  by  the  more  general  method  of  trans- 
formation given  in  most  treatises  on  Higher  Algebra. 

By  transposition,  y'=/?  +  a'  .  • .  y=:±  ^p+d"y 

Consequently,  x=±  ^^pTd^—a, 

Since  every  complete  equation  of  the  second  degree  may  be  reduced 
to  the  form,  x*  +  2cKe=p^  in  which  2a  and  p  may  be  either  positive  or 
negative,  it  follows  from  the  above  that  any  any  complete  quadratic 
may  be  solved  without  completing  the  square,  by  first  transforming  the 
given  equation  into  one  of  the  first  degree,  or  into  an  incomplete  equa- 
tion of  the  second  degree. 

Take  for  example  the  equation,  x*  H-  4a5=CO. 

By  factoring,  x(x  +  4)=60.  Assume  y— 2=rx,  then  y+2=a;+4.'. 
(y-2)(y +2)rz:60,  or  y'-4=60.  Hence  y'=64,  and  therefore  y=z± 8, 
consequently  x=±8— 2=6,  or  —10. 


#•» 


Thxbb  are  some  petty  annoyances  in  life,  which  if  we  cannot  avoid, 
we  attempt  to  call  pleasures,  rather  than  own  ourselves  defeated. 
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WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

BY  FRANGBS  J.  KENNISH. 

When  we  look  abroad  over  this  great,  wide,  wonderful  world,  we 
see  everywhere  work  to  be  done,for  in  their  age  of  labor  and  invention, 
there  is  no  place  for  the  idle. 

There  are  rich  fields,  white  with  there  abundance,  only  waiting  for 
the  reaper's  hand ;  there  are  also  fields  of  labor,  which  need  workmen, 
strong  and  true,  for  the  harvest  is  fillc  d  with  rank  weeds  growing  and 
thriving  at  every  hand,  and  only  one,  with  a  brave  heart  and  strong 
arm,  can  perform  the  great  work  there  to  do. 

Who  will  perform  it?  There  are  many  who  are  willing  to  labor  in 
ripe  and  heavily  laden  fields,  for  their  sickles  flash  brightly  in  the  clear 
sunlight,  ^nd  the  night  finds  them  richly  rewarded  for  their  daily  work; 
but  who  will  go  forth  to  the  fields,  where  ignorance  and  superstition 
flourish,  to  toil  when  their  bravest  efforts  will  at  best  be  scantily  re- 
warded, and  the  evening  shades  compel  them  to  lay  aside  their  instru- 
ments of  labor,  they  see  but  little  to  encourage  them  to  renew  their 
efforts,  when  the  light  of  another  morning  summons  them  for  the  Work. 
There  are  but  few  whose  labors  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  world, 
though  some  there  are  whom  the  giddy  multitude  delight  to  honor, 
and  whose  every  step  is  applauded;  but  the  greater  part  must  work  in 
silence,  with  only  One  to  know  and  appreciate,  whose  reward  is  the 
sweet  whisperings  of  the  inner  voice,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  their  mission. 

Oh,  weary  reapers,  faithful  workers  in  the  great  cause  of  education, 
on  which  the  future  of  our  fair  and  prosperous  country  depends,  look 
forward  to  the  bright  years  of  the  future;  what  untold  treasures 
await  you  there !  The  hand  and  brain  may  be  weary  now,  but  after 
the  toils  of  the  day  are  over,  and  the  duties  assigned  you  are  all  faith- 
fully performed,  there  cometh  a  rest,  a  "  peace  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing;" for  the  thought  that  your  work  has  been  well  performed, 
will  come  to  cheer  and  comfort  you,  as  the  soft  winds  of  summer 
soothe  and  refresh  the  way-worn  traveler. 

Even  though  the  world  has  not  noticed  your  self-sacrificing  efforts, 
yet  your  words  and  deeds  will  leave  an  impression  which,  firm  and  im- 
perishable as  the  everlasting  hills,  will  never  be  effaced  till  the  records 
of  Time  are  ended ;  and,  sooner  or  later  the  well  deserved  laurels  will 
rest  upon  your  brow ;  and  by  all  those  who  come  within  the  reach  of 
your  influence,  it  will  be  felt  and  held  in  grateful  rememberance.  Not 
many  there  are  who  are  worthy  of  the  place  you  have  filled  so  well,  for 
from  every  street  and  by-way  the  cry  comes  forth,  "  the  harvest  truly 
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is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few ;  pray  ye,  therefore  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest." 

See  the  summer  snn  is  Bhining     ^ 

On  the  fields  of  ripened  grain; 
And  the  harvesters  are  telling 

Of  the  toll  for  hand  and  brainy 
On  the  hillside,  in  the  valley, 

Shining  blades  are  flashing  through. 
For  the  harvest  now  is  nearing. 

And  the  laborers  are  few. 

Bo  not  hope  for  richer  harvests. 

Do  not  wait  for  whiter  fields, 
Do  the  task  that  is  assigned  you, 

Greater  so  will  be  the  yields. 
There  are  many  fields  of  labor 

Needing  workmen,  brave  and  tme. 
For  the  h'arvest  is  abundant. 

And  the  laborers  are  few. 

One  by  one  the  workers  leave  ns; 

Those  who  hardest  toil  and  best. 
Soonest  have  the  Master's  summons. 

And  he  takes  them  home  to  rest. 
Be  ye  ready  then  and  constant. 

Toil  while  yet  tlie  early  dew 
Glitters  'mong  the  golden  grain  fields. 

For  the  harvesters  are  few. 

Dreamers,  they,  who  idly  waiting. 

Watch  the  sickle's  silver  gleam. 
As  they  only  drea^  of  working, 

Their  rewe/rd  will  be  a  dream; 
Bat  the  reapers,  worn  and  weary. 

Still  unto  their  mission  true* 
Their  reward  will  be  the  greater. 

When  they're  called  among  the  few. 

Though  another  wields  the  sickle^ 
Your  reward  may  yet  be  won, 
*  You  may  glean  behind  the  reaper. 
Waiting  for  the  glad  "  Well  done." 
If  you're  working  for  the  Master, 

You  will  find  enough  to  do, 
For  the  harvest  is  abundant^ 
And  the  laborers  are  few. 

*-~^ 

SoMB  PoBPLB,  because  they  can  accomplish  nothing  new  and  origi- 
nal, cease  to  attempt  anything.  The  leaves  of  the  present  summer, 
might,  for  the  same  reason,  have  remained  latent  in  the  bud—but  the 

earth  would  have  been  very  dreary  without  them. 
2— [Vol.  I..— No.  9.1 
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ANSWER  TO  "  SUPERFLUOUS  TEACHERS." 

Eds.  Journal: — I  believe  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question; 
you  have  given  one  side  in  the  article  entitled,  "Superfluous  Teach- 
ers," in  the  Journal  for  July :  will  you  allow  me  to  give  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the  other  side  from  my  experience? 

I  am  a  teacher,  and  hold  a  "  third  grade  certificate,"  which  is  the 
best  that  my  education  admits  of  (although  I  regret  the  fact  very 
much),  and  as  attendance  at  high  schools  is  expensive,  and  teachers' 
wages  low,  I  do  not  see  any  way  to  better  it.  I  for  one  shall  be  glad 
when  graduates  reign  supreme,  for  then  perhaps,  those  who  receive 
the  much  despised  "  third  grade  certificate  "  will  have  an  opportunity 
for  learning  something. 

Because  a  girl  is  obliged  to  teach,  and  because  she  prefers  some 
other  occupation,  are  no  reasons  that  she  will  not  perform  her  duties 
faithfully;  it  is  for  her  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  not  poor  teachers  only 
who  leave  situations  for  pleasanter  ones  and  higher  wages ;  a  great 
many  good  teachers  do  so  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

Do  you  think  those  .persons,  who  have  spent  years  fitting  themselves 
for  teachers  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  a  little,  dirty  country 
school-house,  minus  black-board,  maps,  globes  and  school  apparatus  of 
every  desc:  iption,  and  often  where  their  superior  efforts  would  not  be 
appreciated,  and  teach  for  eighteen  or  twenty  dollars  per  month?  And 
they  would  get  no  more  than  that  either,  in  most  cases,  if  they  were 
graduates ;  for  country  districts  are  not  able  to  pay  more,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  condition  of  most  school-houses  and  their  surround- 
ings. Indeed,  sirs,  the  teaching  is  as  good  as  the  wages ;  if  teachers 
are  wanted  who  will  make  their  profession  a  life-work,  they  must  be 
paid  a  salary  sufficient  to  support  them,  and  enable  them  to  adva  r^p, 
when  advancement  is  necessary ;  for  whether  they  teach  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  or  from  mercenary  motives,  the  fact  that  an  education  cannot 
be  obtained  without  money  remains  the  same.  At  the  present  rapid 
rate  of  progress,  they  will  probably  soon  have  to  §end  to  the  New 
Jerusalem  for  teachers,  and  the  poor  hwman  girls,  who  work  for  next 
to  nothing,  and  grow  weary  of  oft-times  making  unappreciated  efforts, 
will  have  to  find  something  else  to  do,  or  do  nothing. — A  Tbaches. 


When  a  man  feels  himself  too  lofty  for  his  vocation,  then  is  his  vo- 
cation really  above  him.  The  workman  who  sits  always  at  the  entrance 
of  the  mine,  may  possess  a  lofty  spirit;  but  he  would,  nevertheless,  be 
a  very  poor  and  ineffipient  miner.  To  perfect  ourselves  in  any  work,  we 
must  be  willing  to  gS  down  into  its  depths  and  clamber  to  its  heights. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  CLASS  ORATION, 

(DelWcred  %t  Plaltertnc  SUto  Normal  School.  July  7. 187U 
BY   H.  JAJ7E. 

During  the  past  year  many  of  us  have  been  engaged  in  teaching. 
We  have  been  out  in  (he  £cld  applying  the  principles  and  putting  into 
practice  the  theory  here  taught.  We  were  told  by  our  instructors  that 
no  method  or  system  of  teaching  will  dispense  with  the  labors  of  the 
teacher ;  that  a  good  system  of  teaching  does  not  mean  easy  work  for 
the  teacher.  My  own  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  more  method 
used,  the  better  the  system  employed,  the  greater  becomes  the.  work  of 
the  teacher.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  machinery  of  education 
running  itself. 

*'  If  little  sacrifice,  little  are  our  gains, 
Our  progress  is  according  to  our  paius." 

Almost  every  system  under  the  eye  of  its  author  has  been  more  or 
less  successful,  because  in  e^ery  case  the  merits  of  the  workman  have 
been  transferred  to  the  tools.  But  wh^i  the  same  system  in  other 
hands  prdves  useless  or  even  mischievous,  the  fault  must  lie  in  the 
handling.  In  education,  as  in  other  things,  the  most  e£feotive  imple- 
ments may  chance  to  require  the  most  skillful  management. 

Some  time  must  elapse  before  the  effects  of  the  year's  work  can  be 
known,  but  we  trust  there  has  some  good  been  accomplished.  We 
have  found  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  some  method  of  training. 
One  can  bring  grander  restdts  out  of  the  same  method  if  he  is  con- 
aokms  of  being  right.  Even  if  a  person  gets  no  new  ideas  by  attend- 
ing a  Normal  school,  it  will  pay  him  to  go  and  get  his  own  views  con- 
firmed. In  entering  any  business  first  be  sure  you're  right,  then  go 
ahead.  All  experience  here  and  elsewhere  has  abundantly  shown  that 
the  highest  intellectual,  and  even  the  highest  moral  qualifications  afford 
no  sufficient  guarantee  of  practical  success  as  a  teacher.  The  elements 
o£  education  are  common  to  all  educated  men,  but  in  the  teacher  there 
must  be  special  preparation,  technical  skill,  a  peculiar  tact  and  talent — 
natural  or  acquired — to  succeed  in  this  most  important  profession ;  and 
back  of  and  underlying  all  method  there  must  be  ever-varying 
contrivance. 

The  theories  received  at  the  normal  school  we  have  found  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  common  sohools.  I  am  glad 
that  so  much  of  our  theory  relates  to  the  teaching  of  the  primary 
branches.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  primary  pupils,  the  ones  that  must 
be  doing  something,  but  who  can  not  study,  are  the  very  ones  that  need 
ike  guidance  of  a  trained  and  skillful  teacher.    As  the  child  advances. 
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study  takes  the  place  of  action,  and  his  dependence  on  the  teacher  be- 
comes less  and  less.  A  child  is  educated  when  he  knows  how  to  studj, 
and  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  teach  him  this.  What  foUj,  then,  to 
deprive  the  pupil  of  a  good  teacher  until  he  has  made  certain  acquire- 
ments, perhaps  to  his  injury. 

Many  persons,  especially  those  who  lead  bold,  active  lives,  suppose 
there  is  something  antagonistic  between  theory  and  practice,  between 
science  and  art^  between  study  and  action.  They  pronounce  theory, 
science  and  study  as  idle  speculations  directly  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tical demands  of  business ;  and  they  affirm  that  these  render  men 
effeminate,  luxurious  and  inactive.  They  seem  to  be  unaware  that 
theory  is  the  mother  of  practice,  that  science  is  the  fountain  of  art, 
that  study  is  the  basis  of  action,  that  they  all  lead  to  the  greatest  and 
grandest  achievements.  Progress  without  knowledge  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  things.  As  well  might  the  train  proceed  without  the 
engine,  or  the  boat  advance  without  propelling  power,  as  the  world 
make  progress  without  knowledge.  And  what  is  knowledge?  It  is 
theory;  it  is  science;  the  result  of  study.  It  is  to  the  world  what 
experience  is  to  the  person.  It  is  the  history  of  the  past  by  which  we 
may  guard  against  a  useless  waste  of  powers  in  the  present  and  future. 
To  the  men  who  have  never  quitted  their  closets,  mankind  is  indebted 
for  some  of  its  greatest  enjoyments  and  most  useful  advantages.  The 
security  of  navigation,  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  pow- 
ers, the  improved  methods  of  agriculture,  the  developing  of  powerful 
systems  of  government,  our  acquaintance  with  innumerable  worlds  and 
countless  myriads  of  hidden  life,  the  present  standard  of  literature, 
morality  and  religion,  are  but  the  fruits  of  diligent  and  inquiring 
minds.  Surely  this  practical  age  of  all  others  should  be  the  last  to 
discard  or  undervalue  the  results  of  study. 

In  order  to  make  a  shoe,  a  wagon,  or  any  other  manufactured  article, 
a  person  is  required  to  qualify  himself  by  serving  as  an  apprentice.  To 
discourse  on  morals,  to  administer  to  the  diseased  body,  or  to  be  pat- 
ronized in  any  occupation  a  person  must  give  evidence  of  preparation 
and  skill.  The  more  extensive  his  acquaintance  with  the  theory,  the 
science,  the  history  of  his  calling,  the  better  qualified  will  he  be  for 
his  work,  other  things  being  equal.  In  order  to  be  considered  skillful 
in  any  business  a  person  must  know  the  past  and  improve  on  it.  The 
management  of  the  human  mind,  particularly  youthful  mind,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  tAsks  ever  committed  to  the  hand  of  man;  and  shall 
it  be  left  to  mere  instinct,  or  shall  our  school  teachers  have  at  least  as 
careful  training  as  our  lawyers  and  physicians? 

Consider  the  difference  between  a  child  well  educated — one  who 
is  made  the  most  of  morally,  physically  and  intellectually — ^and  (»• 
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who  has  been  trained  by  unskilled  hands :  the  one  is  a  giant  through- 
out; the  other  a  dwarf  entire.  This,  however,  is  only  the  immediate 
and  direct  result.  Who  can  tell  what  good  may  be  done  by  the  one  or 
might  have  been  done  by  the  other?  So  long  as  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  systematic  teaching,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  present  and  future , 
let  it  be  generally  and  faithfully  applied. 

The  class  will  meet  many  difficulties  in  teaching.  You  will  find  a  great 
yariety  of  character  in  your  schools.  Some  are  very  active  and  some 
ar^  very  idle.  Some  are  very  quick  and  some  are  very  slow.  Some 
can  see  things  at  once,  while  others  can  hardly  see  the  steeple  on  the 
church.  '  Some  can  study,  and  others  can  not.  Some  can  learn  almost 
anything  while  others  can  learn  next  to  nothing.  Some  can  not  lie,  and 
others  can  not  speak  the  truth,  and  some  can  do  both  by  turns.  Some 
will  take  blows  and  return  none ;  others  will  give  two  or  ten  for  one. 
Some  are  exceedingly  simple  and  soon  understood,  others  are  strange 
mixtures  of  incongruous  blood.  Pupils  are  not  as  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter.  They  have  their  own  wills  and  oftentimes  the  wills  of 
their  parents.  Others  may  give  you  general  theories,  but  you  must  in- 
vent special  ones.  Heretofore  you  have  worked  together  under  the  guid- 
ance of  teachers ;  hereafter  you  are  to  work  separately  and  be  yourselves 
guides.  If  you  would  become  good  teachers  you  must  be  habital  stu- 
dents of  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  You  will  be  disappointed  if 
you  expect  immediate  results  from  your  labors.  You  may  observe 
some  of  the  benefits  as  you  go  along  but  the  general  harvest  will  be  in 
the  future.  You  must  be  content  to  sow  that  others  may  reap.  You 
must  plant  the  acorn  but  the  beautiful  oak  and  its  cooling  shade  will  be 
enjoyed  far  hence.  But  you  may  have  this  to  encourage  you:  the 
seed  if  properly  sown  will  surely  spring  up.  The  acorn  if  properly 
planted  will  certainly  produce  the  oak.  Your  influence  will  not  be 
lost.  A  falling  leaf  moves  the  sun  in  its  orbit,  and  a  pebble  thrown 
into  the  stream  changes  the  boundaries  of  empires.  Cultivate  in  your- 
selves the  motives  and  feelings  you  would  inspire  in  others  and  great 
good  will  result  from  your  labors. 

We  now  welcome  you  to  the  profession  of  teaching  and  to  the  alum- 
ni of  the  school.  We  trust  you  enter  upon  your  work  glowing  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  noble  cause  you  have  espoused.     The  most  precious 

hopes  of  society  will  be  committed  to  your  charge,  and  on  you  will 
depend,  to  a  great  extent,  the  temporal  and  perhaps  the  future  well  he* 

mg  of  hundreds  of  your  fellow  creatures.  Work  for  them ;  and  if  you 
would  attain  to  any  degree  of  exceUence  in  your  profession,  love  it, 
and  place  all  your  hopes  in  life  upon  it.  We  believe  that  normal 
aobools  are  calculated  to  be  among  the  most  useful  of  human  instru- 
mentalities for  developing  of  our  people.    Ignorance  imperils  the  ex- 
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istence  of  our  goyemment.  Despotism  is  safest  where  ignorance  is 
greatest. 

But  in  a  republic  like  our  own  where  every  man  is  a  voter,  and 
every  woman  soon  may  be,  unless  we  would  have  our  nation  go 
down  beneath  a  mighty  weight  of  ignorance,  we  must  educate,  and 
educate  liberally.  As  yet  the  influence  of  normal  schools  in  our  own 
state  may  not  be  generally  felt,  but  in  other  states  and  in  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  the  condition  of  society  and  humanity  has  been 
greatly  benefited.  Germany  prides  herself  on  her  school  system,  and 
well  she  may.  The  teachers  of  her  common  schools  are  educated, 
courteous,  refined,  moral  and  learned  professors,  laboring  with  real 
enthusiasm,  wholly  devoted  to  their  duties,  and  proud  of  their  pro- 
fession; a  state  of  th'ngs  brought  about  by  normal  schools. 

We  trust  the  influence  of  normal  schools  will  become  more  and  more 
apparent  in  our  own  land,  and  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  them 
the  best  in  the  world.  Receiving  and  sending  out  students  continually, 
the  normal  school,  like  the  human  heart,  is  the  place  to  fit  and  purify 
the  streams  that  are  coming  into  it,  and  from  which  they  may  be  sent 
out  again  thrilling  through  the  various  avenues  of  life  giving  strength 
and  >  igor  as  they  course  along. 


FRAGMENTARY. 

BY  B.  R.  A. 

There  is  no  professional  class  upon  whom  ^he  duty  of  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  human  mind  is  more  imperative  than  upon  the 
teacher.  To  him  is  intrusted  the  responsibility  of  watching  the  un- 
foldings  of  the  human  intellect,  and  to  direct  its  course. 

The  man 'who  compared  the  mind  of  the  young  child  to  a  *' blank 
page,"  upon  which  parents  and  teachers  are  to  write  its  future  knowl- 
edge, was  not  just  fitted  for  a  successful  teacher.  If,  indeed,  the  idea 
is  correct,  then  no  effort  is  required  of  the  child;  he  may  sit  quietly 
like  the  man  who  is  being  measured  for  a  coat,  and  await  the  writing 
process.  But  of  course,  when  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  must 
not  think  of  adding  to  the  stock,  the  page  is  full,  the  course  is  com- 
plete.    Alas,  poor  victim ! 

Rather  compare  the  mind  to  the  germinating  bud ;  at  first  this  bud 
does  not  require  cultivation,  it  only  requires  that  you  give  it  fre^  ac- 
cess to  light  and  air ;  so  at  first  the  mind  of  the  in£etnt  requires  no  in- 
struction— ^no  teaching.  Let  it  be  placed  where  it  may  see  a  variety 
of  objects,  which  will  be  to  the  in£ant  mind  as  the  natural  elements  to 
the  germ.  Again,  as  the  plant  expands  and  its  leaflets  put  forth,  many 
luxuriant  twigs  and  runners  shoot  forth  which  are  unnecessary  to  the 
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process  of  fruit-bearing.  These  are  the  passions,  and  untrained  out- 
growth of  earlj  youth.  As  we  have  compared  the  future  developed 
germ  to  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  it  may  be  well  to  pause  and  inquire  the 
object  of  education.  How  I  wish  that  we,  as  teachers  and  parents, 
might  ever  keep  this  question  before  the  mind.  Some  answer,  we 
must  first  consider  the  object  of  the  education;  others,  we  must  ascer- 
tain first  what  means  will  most  benefit  his  pecuniary  condition.  But 
I  suppose  that  in  educating,  we  can  take  no  better  course  than  that 
which  is  best  calculated  to  develop  the  student  intellectually,  morally, 
physically  and  spiritually. 

Now  at  what  time  dots  the  intellect  commence  to  receive  tuition? 
We  answer,  from  the  moment  in  which  it  first  beholds  the  light  of  day. 
Let  us  observe  then,  that  the  perceptive  organs  are  the  first  which  we 
exercise.  God  has  so  created  us  that  we  first  perceive,  and  become 
fully  acquainted  with  objects  before  we  are  enabled  to  reason  upon 
them.  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that  next  in  order  come  mem- 
ory, recollection,  imagination,  understanding,  reason.  If  this  be  true, 
and  no  doubt  it  is,  what  a  valuable  lesson  it  affords  the  teacher !  With 
regard  to  perception  nature  commences  her  lessons  by  presenting  ob- 
jects; but  from  our  earliest  moments  the  mere  perception  of  objects 
would  be  comparatively  worthless,  without  the  aid  of  memory  to  re- 
tain their  impression,  or,  without  the  power  of  recollection,  to  recall 
them,  and  their  essential  properties.  The  first  step  of  education  then 
is  not,  nor  can  it  possibly  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  school  teacher,  but  it 
rests  wholly  with  the  parents,  and  chiefly  with  the  mother.  Were  I 
writing  an  exhaustive  disquisition  upon  the  subject  of  education  in 
general,  I  would  take  up  and  consider  in  this  connection  the  habit  of 
entrusting  children  to  the  care  of  ignorant  nurses.  Long  however  be- 
fore the  perceptive  faculty  yields  its  predominance  the  child  is  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  teacher.  At  this  point  (the  most  critical  in  the 
child's  life)  we  should  no  more  think  of  commencing  a  course  of  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  the  intellect  than  we  would  of  pruning 
and  trimming  the  little  plant  just  as  it  appears  above  the  surface.  The 
first  educational  course  should  be  to  permit  the  child  to  see,  and  as  ex- 
planation becomes  apparently  necessary,  let  it  be  given. 

But  the  teacher  replies,  this  is  well  enough  for  the  family  teacher, 
but  when  you  meet  these  little  ones  in  your  school  room,  does  not  your 
theory  become  impracticable?  I  answer,  no.  Circumstances  may  im- 
pair the  force  of  its  application,  conditioning  surroundings  inflect  its 
application. 

Still  the  theory  remains  an  immortal  truth,  a  golden  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  skillful  teacher.  Keeping  it  in  view  I  would  suggest  that 
the  teacher  make  the  course  of  infiant  education  more  a  source  of  play. 
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than  an  intellectual  burden.  Make  learning  the  alphabet  more  a  game 
than  a  lesson ;  first  fix  the  attention  upon  form,  crude  outlines  drawn 
upon  the  board ;  let  the  game  be  to  see  who  shall  remember  most  of 
these  forms  or  to  see  who  can  best  reproduce  them ;  or  who  can  find 
the  greatest  number  of  letters  similar  to  a  given  combination  of  marks. 
Devise  plays  for  your  young  students  which,  while  they  thoroughly 
stimulate  and.  exercise  physically,  still  contain  a  moral  lesson.  For 
children  studying  the  alphabet  I  would  propose  such  a  thing  as  mark- 
ing goals,  or  playthings,  with  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  calling  them 
by  the  names  of  such  letters.  When  further  advanced,  with  figures  or 
combinations  of  figures,  and  treating  accordingly.  For  a  grade  still 
higher,  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  the  figures  of  animals,  and  when 
curiosity  has  been  aroused,  give  a  brief  history  of  the  animal  by  some 
cheerful  and  pleasant  anecdote. 

For  the  purpose  of  noting  more  clearly  the  effects  of  observation, 
let  us  assume  a  case  and  meditate  its  probable  results.  Suppose  a 
child  to  have  been  brought  up  in  some  secluded  room  where  his  eyes 
never  beheld  any  object  except  such  as  would  necessarily  come  before 
him  in  his  seqluded  condition.  A  second  to  have  been  continually 
carried  around  where  he  might  observe  everything — teach  them  the 
same  things  as  nearly  as  possible  under  this  hypothesis.  At  ten  years 
of  age  is  it  not  presumable  that  the  mind  of  the  first  would  be  a 
blank?  We  take  advantage  of  the  silent  but  significant  moral,  and 
permit  and  assist  the  juvenile  mind,  rather  than  surfeit  it. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  human  mind  is — ^that  it  passes  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown — that  is,  we  receive  new  ideas  by  assimilation 
and  comparison.  A  child  would  not  understand  your  definition  of  an 
isthnms  if  he  could  not  comprehend  what  an  island  is— or,  a  body  of 
water ;  nor  can  he  comprehend  the  number  expressed  by  the  Arabic 
character  7  until  he  has  some  idea  of  number.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
fully  and  thoroughly  understanding  the  child's  knowledge  before  at- 
tempting to  lead  him  further.  Another  misconception  (chargeable 
mainly  to  school  boards,  parents  and  guardians),  assumes  such  gigan- 
tic proportions,  that  I  must  beg  leave  informally  to  notice  it  here.  I 
allude  to  a  kind  of  radical  error  so  extensive  that  it  might  properly  be 
called — the  school  disease.  School  boards  and  parents  feel  that  they 
must  be  the  best  judges  as  to  what  children  shall  study,  leaving  teach- 
ers to  conduct  the  exercises  in  their  own  way.  Thus,  a  given  number 
of  scholars  enter  school,  with  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  a 
few  other  preliminaries,  which  it  is  expected  the  teacher  will  teach 
them.  Perhaps  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  school  advances  rapidly,  but 
in  the  last  half  the  scholars  seem  to  have  come  to  *^  a  stand  still/' 
School  boards  grow  nervous,  and    parents  uneasy   and    impatient. 
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^^  What  is  thjs  matter?"  asks  Smith  of  Jooes;  '*  our  school  used  to  get 
aloDg  fioelj,  but  mj  children  complain  that  they  don't  like  to  study  as 
they  used  to,  and  they  say  school  has  grown  dull  of  late."  Jones  wise* 
ly  remarks — ^*'  Yes,  something  is  wrong.  Most  of  the  scholars  are  los- 
ing  their  interest  in  the  school — I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  change  of 
teachers."  A  new  teacher  is  tried,  but  somehow  the  school  is  bound 
to  run  down ;  and  generally  it  does  not  revive  until  a  new  set  of  schol- 
ars come  in  with  new  wants  and  new  studies. 

Now,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  (and  I  believe  the  fault  is  gen- 
eral), the  trouble  is,  the  scholars  have  advanced  as  far  in  those  studies 
as  their  abilities  will  permit;  at  least  with  grammar  and  mathematics 
this  is  probably  the  difficulty — and  the  other  studies  have  grown  com- 
mon and  wearisome.  What  is  the  remedy?  I  answer  that  there  is  but 
lUtle  remedy,  unless  the  teacher  be  allowed  to  take  the  whole  responsi- 
bility upon  his  own  shoulders.  Having  done  so,  let  him  bear  in  mind 
that  philosophy  of  the  intellect,  that  reason  and  understanding  are  the 
last  faculties  of  the  human  mind  to  mature ;  that  a  fact  amc«g  the  sci- 
ences is,  that  all  sciences  have  one  common  tmnk ;  and  that  the  child 
can  and  must  receive  them  all  commensurably.  Let  him  teach  the 
child  how  plants  grow ;  give  him  simple  lessons  in  geology,  geometry, 
Eoology,  and  he  will  not  only  instruct  and  delight  his  pupils,  but 
achieve  much  good,  and  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  science  in  all  its 
unfoldings ;  he  will  have  the  happy  recollection  that  he  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  true  and  vigorous  intellectual  growth.  His  school  will 
be  pleasant,  prosperous  and  intelligent* 


OrriOIAL  OPINIONS. 

riifwd  h7  tk«  Aarirtaat  8o|Mrtet«4tBt. 

Q.  Can  a  district,  after  voting  to  have  a  certain  number  of  months 
of  school  kept  during  the  year,  (so  many  winter  and  so  many  summer,) 
and  after  the  winter  school  has  been  taught,  vote  down  the  summer's 
school? 

A.  A  district  always  has  power  to  reverse  its  own  action,  except  in 
the  election  of  officers.  After  having  voted  to  have  a  summer  school, 
it  can  lawfully  vote  not  to  have  one.  If,  however,  a  teacher  has  been 
contracted  with  to  teach  a  summer  school,  the  district  cannot,  by  thus 
voting,  repudiate  the  contract.  The  teacher  can  claim  and  recover 
damages,  if  not  allowed  to  teach  the  school. 

Q.    Is  not  a  county  superintendent  in  duty  bound  to  license  enough 
teachers  to  supply  the  schools? 
3— [Vol.  I..— No.  9.1 
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This  question  cannot  well  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  The  superin- 
tendent must  fix  a  standard,  and  is  not  by  law  obliged  to  lower  it 
because  enough  teachers  to  supply  the  schools  are  not  readily  forth- 
coming, under  his  standard.  It  does  not  follow  that  his  standard  is 
too  high  because,  after  the  examinations  are  over,  there  is  a  lack  of 
licensed  teachers  in  the  county.  It  may  be  that  there  are  not  enough 
suitably  qualified  persons  in  the  county  who  desire  to  teach ;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  wages  generally  oflFered  are  too  low  to  attract  teachers 
from  abroad.  Liberal  wages  will  be  pretty  sure  to  bring  enough 
teachers  to  the  county,  if  not  already  within  its  borders,  and  to  ke^ 
them  there.  Still,  it  is  possible  that  a  superintendent  may  fix  his 
standard  too  high.     If  so,  he  will  probably  be  the  first  to  discover  it. 

Q.     Ought  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  the  school,  if  any  object? 

A.  When  the  framers  of  our  State  Constitution  provided  that  no 
^^  sectarian  instruction ''  should  be  allowed  in  the  district  schools,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they  considered  the  judicious  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  scVool  to  constitute  such  instruction,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  It  has  been  customary,  from  the  earliest  history  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  for  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  them,  either  as  a  devotional 
exercise  or  as  a  text-book.  Under  sections  52,  53  and  54,  the  school- 
board  has  the  control  of  the  matter.  If  any  objection  is  made  by  one 
or  more  families,  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  devotional  exercise, 
while  others  wish  it,  or  do  not  object  to  it,  it  will  not  be  improper  for 
the  board  to  direct  that  it  be  read,  if  read  at  all,  before  the  other 
exercises  commence,  and  that  the  children  of  those  parents  who  make 
the  objection  be  allowed  meanwhile  to  attend  quietly  to  other  lessons, 
or  to  remain  outside.  Or,  the  reading  may  take  place  after  such 
children  are  dismissed.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  have  their  children 
hear  the  Bible  read  in  school,  or  to  hear  it  from  some  particular  transla- 
tion, can  hardly  claim  that  their  rights  and  wishes  are  to  be  more  con- 
sidered than  those  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  school  boards  and  teachers  should  act  with  the  utmost  considera- 
tion, if  this  matter  becomes  a  ground  of  difference  in  a  district.  It 
should  excite  no  ill-feeling. 

Q.  Can  any  portion  of  the  money  raised  for  a  district  library  be 
paid  to  the  librarian  for  his  services? 

A.  The  law  does  not  appear  to  contemplate  this.  The  policy  of 
the  framers  of  the  school  system  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  distrM 
officers  would  be  willing  to  serve,  in  turn,  without  pecuniary  compen- 
sation. If  the  clerk  of  the  district,  or  other  person  acting  as  libra- 
rian, keeps  the  library  at  his  house,  the  benefit  of  so  doing  may  be 
considered  equal  to  the  trouble.  K  the  library  is  kept  at  the  school 
house,  the  teacher  will  ordinarily  be  willing  to  take  charge  of  the 
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books.  District  libraries  are  not  apt  to  be  so  large  as  to  render  the 
office  of  librarian  very  burdensome.  The  law  regarding  town  libraries 
(Sec.  5,  -p.  123,  School  Code) ,  provides  that  the  librarian  may  be  paid 
for  his  services. 

Q.  When  a  district  has  become  too  feeble  to  support  a  school,  what 
is  the  proper  course  to  be  taken? 

A.  A  petition,  prepared  if  thought  best  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
district,  may  be  laid  before  the  supervisors,  asking  them  to  dissolve 
the  district  by  attaching  its  territory  to  adjacent  districts.  Or,  they 
may  be  asked  to  give  the  district  more  strength  by  adding  to  it  terri- 
tory that  can  he  reasonably  spared  f.om  other  districts.  The  best 
course,  however,  for  this  and  many  other  difficulties,  is  to  make  all  the 
territory  in  town  into  one  district,  with  as  many  different  schools  as 
are  needed.     In  other  words,  to  adopt  the  "  town  system." 

Q.  Is  it  legal  to  form  a  joint  district  out  of  parts  of  towns  lying 
in  different  counties? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  legal,  and  the  possibility  of  such  districts  is  contem- 
plated in  the  provisions  of  section  107.  Joint  districts  are  undesira- 
ble, however,  under  any  circumstances,  if  they  can  be  avoided. 

Q.  Are  district  clerks  to  be  elected  throughout  the  State,  in  the 
same  year? 

A.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  this  matter.  The  succession  of  the 
terms  of  district  officers  will  depend  upon  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  district.  This  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  comment  on  sec- 
tion 31,  in  the  School  Code. 


NORMAL  INSTITUTKS. 

Several  of  these  Institates  of  four  or  six  weeks  are  now  being  held.  The  re- 
ports we  hear  concerning  the  numbers  in  attendance,  and  the  interest  taken  by  the 
teachers,  are  very  encouraging. 

About  eighty  are  attending  the  Baraboo  Institute,  the  same  number  at  Trempea- 
leau, eighty-two  at  Middleton,  and  about  forty  at  Musooda.  We  have  not  heard 
definitely  from  New  Lisbon. 

Others  are  to  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month. 

Some  of  our  best  teachers  on  whom  we  confidently  relied  for  help,  in  these 
supplementary  Normal  Schools,  have  been  unexpectedly  called  to  other  positions  in 
the  educational  field  than  those  they  have  been  occupying,  and  thus  have  been 
oompelled  to  recall  their  engagements  to  assist  in  Institute  work.  In  consequence 
of  their  fidlure  to  fulfil  their  promises,  unavoidable  of  course  in  thecircumstanees, 
we  have  been  forced  to  draw  one  or  two  Institutes  from  the  list  during  the  present 
season.  We  hope  they  can  be  provided  for  in  the  spring,  if  it  is  deemed  desirable 
to  hold  them  at  that  period. 
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These  long  term  InBtitutee  are  an  erperime&t,  but  we  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  the  success  of  the  experiment.  We  invite  a  full  and  free  interchange  of  opin- 
ion from  those  who  are  in  charge  of  these  Institutes,  and  &om  teachers  attending 
them,  as  to  the  best  methods  of  conducting  them,  the  best  course  of  studj,  the 
InstructioDal  force  required,  etc.  It  is  by  practical  experience  that  improvement 
comes,  not  hy  mere  theorizing.  We  expect  to  present  a  report  to  the  Legislature 
concerning  the  workings  of  these  Institutes,  during  the  first  year  of  their  existence, 
that  will  fully  justify  the  appropriati(Mi  made  for  their  support. 

Besides  the  Normal  Institutes  in  progress,  as  we  go  to  press  .with  the  September 
number,  the  following  appointments  have  been  made: 

NORMAL  INSTITUTES  CONTINUENG  FROM  FOUR  TO  SIX  WEEKS: 

Placett.  Commeridnff.  Conducted  by. 

Waupaca.  Waupaca  county Angant  SBth A.  Sali&bniy  and  J.  Bnrnhain. 

Chilton,  Calumet  county August  S8th W.  A.  Delamatyr  and  others. 

Black  River  Falls,  Jackson  county September  4th. C.  H.  Allen  and  others. 

Osceola,  Polk  county '. September  4th A.  Eartbman,  S.  D.  Gaylord. 

,  Racine  county Seplemb8r4th  or  9th. .  Lyman  Earle. 

Wausau,  Marathon  county September  4th James  Rait  and  W.  O.  Butler. 

Wautoma,  Waushara  county September  4th Theo.  S.  Chipman  and  others. 

Allen's  Grove,  Walworth  county September  6th Rev.  M.  Montague. 

,  Butlalo  county September  95th C.  H.  Alien. 

Tomah,  Monroe  county October  2d A.  B.  Howard  and  others. 

SHORT  TERM  INSTITUTES  OF  ONE  WEEK  EACH: 

PortAge  City.  Columbia  county August  S8th C  H.  Allen. 

IXurand,  Pepin  county September  16lh C«  H^  Allen. 

Mineral  Pomt,  Iowa  county September  21st Samuel  Purks. 

Darlington,  La  Fayette  county October  2d C.  H»  Allen. 

Manitowoc,  MHuitowoc  county October  9th Robert  Graham. 

Kewaunee,  Kewaunee  county October  16th Robert  Graham. 

Sparta,  Monroe  county October  28d C.  H.  Allen. 

Horicon,  Dodge  county October  28d John  A.  Barney. 

Richland  Center,  Richland  county .' . .  October  8Ulh C.  H.  Allen. 

Friendship  or  Olin,  Adams  county November  6th Cj.  H.  Allen. 


THK   STATE    UNIVERSITY. 

The  UniverBity  is  opeiung  with  a  better  attendance  and  better  prospects  than 
«ver  before.  The  dormitory  buildings  are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capac.ty.  Large 
numbers  of  the  students  have  been  compelled  to  find  rooms  in  the  houses  of  our 
citizens. 

The  new  ladies'  building  is  not  yet  completed,  but  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  It  is  admirably  arranged  for  tlie  purposes  intended,  and  will  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  students. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Carson,  the  newly  elected  Preceptress,  is  a  lady  thoroughly  fitted,  by 
learning  and  tact,  for  the  important  position  assigned  her.  Parents  may  rest  as- 
sured that  a  kindly,  yet  vigilant  oversight  will  be  exercised  over  their  daughters  if 
committed  to  her  care. 

Miss  Josephine  Magoon,  the  Assistant  Preceptress,  is  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  earnest  teacher.  She  brings,  as  does  the  Preceptress,  the  prestige  of  a  flatter- 
ing success  in  other  schools,  ta  her  new  position. 

Miss  Spencer  is  a  graduate  of  the  University,  and  has  taught  for  several  terms 
in  that  institution  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Miss  Louisa  Brewster  is  well  skilled  in  the  ornamental  branches,  and  apt  in  com- 
municating knowledge  to  her  pupils. 

Miss  £Ua  F.  Sage,  teacher  of  music,  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College.  She 
brings  the  best  of  testimonials  from  professors  in  Vassar  and  other  institutian  MB 
'to  her  ability  to  teach. 

The  Professors  remain  the  same  as  last  year.    They  all  reported  for  duty  .at  the 
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beginning  of  the  tenn,  and  aie  bosy  anranging  tliecUsses.  We  found,  in  oar  Tisit 
to  the  Universitj,  Vice-President  Sterling  taking  down  the  nanxes  of  students,  at- 
tending to  the  assignment  of  rooms,  &c.  He  waa  jubilant  over  the  brightening 
prospects  of  the  University. 

Pr.  Twomblj,  the  new  President,  is  evidently  the  right  man  for  the  {dace.    We 
'  hear  praises  of  him  already  from  the  students,  who  like  his  way  of  doing  things. 
He  is  scholarly,  energetic'  and  fall  of  common  sense. 


Our  Normal  8ohools-A  Word  from  the  State  Superintendent. 

We  reprint  the  following  frcon  the  SttUe  Journal  of  Aug.  14th,  and  would  call 
particular  attention  to  the  Institutes  held  at  the  different  Normal  Schools. 
Especially  should  teachers  in  counties  adjacent  to  the  schools,  avail  themselves  of 
the  peculiar  advantages  offered  at  these  Institutes: 

"  BdUon  State  Journal:  I  find  in  my  journeyings  through  the  State,,  that  many 
intelligent  people  are  not  aware  of  the  benefits  resulting  to  our  educational  inter- 
ests through  the  agency  of  the  normal  schools  now  in  operation.  They  estimate 
this  influence  by  the  number  of  graduates,  merely,  sent  forth  from  these  most  im- 
portant institutions  of  learning.  This  is  unjust.  These  graduates,  as  a  body,  are 
a  very  successful  class  of  teachers,  and  are  doing  a  groat  deal  in  elevating  the  ed- 
ucational standard  of  the  State.  There  are,  however,  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  received  instruction  in  these  normal  schools  for  a  shorter  period 
than  the  time  prescribed  for  graduating.  They  have  received  invaluable  benefit 
from  their  partial  training,  and  our  district  schools  all  over  the  State  have  gained 
largely  in  consequence. 

-'  It  is  not  expected  that  the  normal  schools  should  claim  this  large  number  of 
imperfectly  educated  teachers  as  their  representatives,  nor  should  these  teachers 
be  so  regarded.  But  these  schools  have  the  right  to  claim  whatever  of  good  the 
common  school  system  receives  through  them. 

"An  Institute  course  of  six  weeks  will  be  held  at  Whitewater  and  Plattville, 
eommenceing  September  5,  and  at  Oshkosh  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  month, 
designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  common  schools 
daring  the  coming  year.  As  thorough  instruction  aS  possible  ¥rill  be  given  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  suited  to  the  district  school.  Presidents  Arey, 
Charlton  and  Albee  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  these  State  Institute  what  the 
friends  of  education  confidently  expect  they  will  be,  indispensable  to  the  teacher 
of  limited  means  and  time.    We  hope  a  very  large  number  will  be  in  attendance. 

"  SAMUEL  FALLOWS." 


Geoorafhtcal. — ^We  glean  the  following  items: 

Clarence  King,  has  reached  the  top  of  Mt.  Whitney,  near  the  confluence  of  Kern 
and  King  rivers  in  southern  California.  This  mountain  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
United  States,  being  about  15,000  feet,  and  is  named  after  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney, 
State  Geologist 

An  exploring  expedition  will  go  out  soon  upon  the  German  ocean.  Another  is 
on  foot  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceaiis,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Coast  survey.  Prof.  Agassiz,  and  Jeffrey,  the  English  conchologist,  will  be  con- 
nected with  it. 

No  less  than  ten  expeditions  are  in  progress,  or  in  contemplation,  to  or  tawardi 
the  north  pole.  A  Swedish  crew  will  attempt  to  bring  back  a  huge  mass  of  me- 
teoric iron  12x15  feet,  known  to  be  in  those  high  latitudes.  A  colony  is  to  be 
planted  in  Spitzbergen,  as  a  base  of  operations  by  sledges  over  the  ice.  Capt. 
Hall's  expedition  has  been  heard  firom  far  up  in  Greenland. 

An  international  Geographical  Congress  was  to  meet  in  Antwerp,  August  14 — ^22, 
at  which  prizes  were  to  be  distributed  for  best  instruments,  etc. 
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Omo. — ^The  Axigant  number  of  the  Educationdl  Monthly  comes  freighted  to  over- 
flowing with  a  report  of  the  State  Association,  held  at  Sanduskj,  July  5th  and  Mn. 
The  proceedings  consisted  largely,  we  notice,  of  practical  papers  and  reports,  fol- 
loWed  by  full  discussions.  This,  as  we  suggested  last  month,  would'  be  a  good 
plan  for  our  Association  to  adopt.  Among  the  subjects  thus  considered  were  the 
"Wants  of  Ungraded  Schools," " Rapidity  of  Thought," " The  ReconstracUon of 
the  American  Common  School,"  "  Compulsory  Education,"  **  Music  in  Common 
Schools,"  "  Objective  Teaching,"  "  Periodical  Examination  of  Pupils,"  "  A  Truant 
Law  and  Reformatory  Schools."  A  Revision  of  the  School  Laws  was  recom- 
mended, and  the  executive  committee  instructed  to  have  an  address  delivered  at 
the  next  session,  on  "  The  Education  of  Youth  a  Duty  of  the  State."  State  Su- 
perintendent HfiKKLE  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  an  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
Btitution,  at  the  next  pession,  so  as  to  organize  Departments  or  Sections  in  the  As- 
sociation. 


®ucrg    '2So;x'* 


[We  have  considerable  matter  for  the  "  Query  Box,"  which  must  be  left  over  for 

next  month.] 

18.  There  appeared  in  the  "  Query  Box  "  of  the  Jouknal  for  June  an  Algebraie 

problem: 

jc*  +y«  =407  Also,  aj»  +y»  =b 

X*  +y*  =66;  x*  +y*  =a. 

The  solution  given  in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal  only  presented  the 

method  for  obtaining  the  roots  of  the  first  part  of  the  problem. 

The  general  problem,    fi  itf!*  Zf     cannot  be  solved  by  the  method  used  in  the 

solution  of  the  other  form,  for  it  is  a  cubic  equation.  The  other  could  be  solved  by 
qnadrics.  Thinking  that  such  a  point  should  not  be  left  in  that  condition,  I  have 
enclosed  a  solution  of  the  unanswered  problem  for  your  Joubnal. 

Respectfully  yours,  Wm.  E.  Ain>EBflON. 

Given  j  f,  If  =^y*'  [   To  find  x  and  y. 

Also  solve  the  same  in  general  form: 

sr»  +y^  =6;   ^  find  a?  and  y. 

Solution  of  the  second  form: 

Substitute  nforx+y  and  t  for  xy;  then  by  squaring  n  and  taking  from  it  2t  we 

have: 

n«  -2<=aj«  +3/«  =a.    (1) 

Cubing  n  and  taking  from  it  ^tn  we  have: 

»»  — 3<n=a5»  +y»  =6.    (2) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  9n  and  (2)  by  2  we  have: 

2n»  -6«»=2/».       (3) 
8»«  —6«n=3an.    (4) 

Taking  (3)  from  (4);  »«  =3an-26,  or: 

n»-3an=-26.    (5) 

This  is  a  cubic  equation  and  can  not  be  solved,  by  tlie  artifice  used  in  the  solu- 
tion given  in  the  July  number  of  the  Joubnal,  without  making  an  hypothesis  of 
the  proportionate  values  of  a  and  b. 

But  in  general  solutions  there  can  not  be  such  an  hypothesis,  hence  the  solution 
Evolves  different  principles  than  those  given  in  the  former  solution. 
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By  **  Owrdan's  Bale  for  Cubic  EJquationB/'  the  root  of  equation  (5)  can  be  easily 
found.    (See  Bobinson's  University  Algebra,  page  401.) 

The  value  of  » is  in  this  case: 

«=^  (6«  -a»  )K-&  }.«+-{  ~(6«  -a*  )%-h  J-H.    (6) 

By  hypothesis  n^x-^-y,  and  from  equation  (1)  we  have  the  value  of  2<  or  'S^y  x 
=n— '  —a. 

If  we  let  A  lepresent  the  second  member  of  equation  (6)  we  have: 

Solving  (7)  by  quadrics  we  obtain: 

«=Ji(A±  V^o^An*.    (8) 
y=->^(AT  vaa-A^).    (9) 
Bestoring  the  value  of  A  and  the  values  of  x  and  ^in  (8)  and  (9)  are  rather  com- 
plicated.   Other  roots  may  be  found  by  using  equation  (2)  to  obtain  the  value  of  U 

15.  If  I  had  bought  at  10  per  c«kt.  less  I  would  have  gained  15  i>er  cent,  more; 
what  was  the  per  cenWof  gain? 

Since  the  ratio  of  the  difference  of  the  purchase  prices  to  the  difference  of 
the  selling  prices,  must  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  lesser  purchase  price  to 
the  lesser  selling  price,  the  percentage  that  the  difference  of  the  selling  prices  is 
of  the  difference  of  the  purchase  prices,  must  be  the  same  as  the  per  centage  of 
the  lesser  selling  price  is  of  the  lesser  purchase  price.  15  is  150  ^  cent,  of  10, 
which  is  the  p  r  centage  the  lesser  selling  price  is  of  90,  which  per  centage  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  problem  is  15  ^  cent,  more  than  the  lesser  selling 
price.  150  ^  cent.— 15  ^  cent.=135  ^  cent.=le88er  selling  price.  The  respect- 
ive purchase  is  100  '^  cent.  135  ^  cent.— 100  ^  cent.=85  IP  cent,  gam.— C.  W. 
Damoi^,  Wauwatosa. 

Another  Solution: 

100  p=(100-10)(p4-0.16) 

100  p=90(p  +  15.15)=90  p-h  .15.90 

100p-90p=10p=13.5;  p=1.33 

The  per  cent,  of  gain  was  35  per  cent.  H.  W.  J. 

16.  What  is  meant  by  "  relation,"  as  applied  to  prepositions?  What  is  the  rela- 
tion shown  in  the  following  sentence?    I  ran  into  the  house. 

Belation,  as  applied  to  prepositions,  means  the  reference  of  one  word  to  another, 
shown  by  a  preposition.  The  preposition  into  expresses  a  relation  produced  by 
motion  or  change,  and  in  the  sentence  "  I  ran  into  the  house,"  it  shows  the  rela- 
tion or  reference  of  the  words  ran  and  furme.  As  we  cannot  run  without  running 
flomewhero,  houAe  is  the  word  that  relates  or  refers  to  ran,  because  hovM  denotes 
the  place  where  I  ran,  and  is,  therefore,  connected  with  the  word  ran  by  the  prep- 
osition irUo;  for  the  meaning  is — ran  into  house,       Pbt.  Schkbides,  Oibbmlle. 

19.  Is  the  expression  "  Compound  Number  "  a  correct  one? 

The  expression  "  Compound  Number  "  must  be  a  correct  one;  for,  if  we  call  a 
number  in  which  the  units  expressed  are  all  of  the  same  value,  "  Simple  Num- 
ber," then  the  expression  "  Compound  Number "  must  also  be  admitted  as  cor- 
rect, for  one  in  which  the  units  expressed  are  of  different  units.  lb. 

20.  In  the  expression,  100  feet,  200  feet,  etc.,  does  feet  form  part  of  the  number? 
Any  number,  that  is  connected  with  the  word  feet,  as  100  feet,  200  feet,  etc.,  is 

called  Denominate  If  umber,  of  which  the  word  feet  forms  an  essential  part.    If  the 
word  feet  is  omitted,  the  denominate  numbers  are  changed  into  abstract  numbers. 
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22.  Why  is  not  all  the  pure  air  of  earth  turned  Into  carbonic  acid  gas  in  process 
of  ti&ie? 

An  unfathomable  Wisdom .  determined  the  vegetable  world  to  be  the  guardisn 
of  the  animal  life,  and  with  astonishing  simplicity  regulated  the  plants  to  absorb 
f^om  the  atmosphere  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  proceeds  from  the  animal 
kingdom  or  other  sources,  and  restore  it  by  exhaling  oxygen.  The  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  hurtful  to  men  and  beasts,  is  the  principal  nutritious  matter  of  jrfants. 

lb, 

24.    Is  it  ever  Monday  all  over  the  earth  at  the  same  moment? 

It  is  never  Monday  all  over  the  earth  at  the  same  moment,  for  when  the  sun  is 
over  our  meridian  we  have  noon,  and  then  it  is  midnight  at  the  meridian  directly 
opposite  to  ours,  where  a  new  day  begins ;  therefore,  Tuesday  will  begin  at  another 
place,  when  we  have  noon  on  Monday. 

80.  The  correct  orthography  of  the  words  embraced  under  No.  30  is  given  by  our 
correspondent.  Pet.  Sciu^eider,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  reprint  them,  as  the 
reader  can  consult  a  dictionary.  It  is  an  am n sing  exercise  to  give  out  at  an  Insti- 
tute or  association. 

• 

81 .  The  enigma  solved  : 

Care$  is  a  word  of  plural  number, 

A  foe  to  peace  and  human  slumber; 

Care  is  the  word  I  chance  to  take. 

By  adding  '  s '  I  plural  make ; 

But  if  I  add  an  '  s '  to  this, 

The  word  carets  we  see  there  is: 

Plural  is  plural  now  no  more. 

And  sweet  what  bitter  was  before.  lb, 

82.  Ought  teachers  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  pronouncing  the  word  wind^ 
meaning  air  in  motion,  with  the  long  sound  oC  i,  in  poetry?  H.  Cbouch. 

83.  Are  the  sounds  represented  by  ch  and  j  elementary  sounds?  or  is  the  sound 
usually  represented  by  ch  composed  of  the  sounds  of  t  and  sh,  and  is  the  sound  of 
j  composed  of  d  and  zh,  as  claimed  by  the  ancients?  '       lb, 

34.  Will  some  subscriber  give  a  plain  solution  to  the  following  arithmetical 
problem: 

I  have  borrowed  $500  dollars,  and  agree  to  pay  principal  and  interest  in  five  equal 
annual  installments ;  if  the  interest  is  7  per  cent.,  what  is  each  payment.    H.  T.  H. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Teachbbs. — ^The  complement  of  teachers  for  our  two  ward  schools  has  been 
secured.  In  the  South  ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  and  Miss  Larkin  are  retained, 
at  the  same  salary  as  received  last  year.  In  the  North  ward,  Mr.  F.  P.  Fowler  re- 
mains another  year  with  a  salary  of  $1,000.  Miss  Markle  remains  in  the  interme- 
diate, and  Miss  Marden  takes  the  Primary  Department,  each  receiving  $800  for  the 
year.  Both  schools  have  an  efficient  corps. of  teachers,  and  we  predict  a  successful 
school  year. — Waupun  Titnes. 

Wisconsin  Univbbsity, — On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Capitol,  is  the  Wis- 
consin State  University,  with  fine  buildings  and  ample  grounds.  The  Kev.  Dr. 
Twombly,  an  experienced  educator,  has  recently  been  elevated  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  institution,  the  success  of  which  has  been  assured  ever  since  the  conclueiin 
was  reached  that  woman  should  enjov  equal  educational  facilities  with  men.  The 
Woman's  College  Building  is  a  handsome  edifice,  and  the  surrounding  park  verf 
uXXiMctive.—Appletan  Crescent, 


Teachebs  m  THE  Afplbton  Crrr  Sgbooub.— We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  our  efficient  and  industrious  city  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  following 
list  of  teachers  in  the  several  wards:  Ist  ward — Miss  Miry  A.  Knox,  a  well  and 
favyrably  known  graduate  of  Lawrence  University,  Primary;  Miss  F.  A.  Bailey, 
Primary.  2d  ward— Mr.  Coming,  recently  from  Depere,  Principal;  Miss  Emma 
Baile3ri  First  Intermdiate;  Miss  Amelia  Harrod,  Second  Intermediate;  Mrs.  Whit- 
ford,  Primary.  3d  ward— 0.  W.  Pond,  Principal ;  Miss  Alina  Preston,  Intermediate ; 
Miss  E.  Fitch,  Primary.  4th  ward— Mr.  Van  Vleck,  Principal;  Mrs.  0.  W.  Pond, 
Primary.— Cmojni. 

JANEilByiLLB. — We  understand  that  the  Board  of  Education  have  under  consid- 
eration a  proposition  to  properly  heat  and  ventilate  the  high  school  building.  A 
''consummation  devoutly  prayed  fer,"J)y  hundreds  of  frozen  or  asphyxiated  chil- 
dren for  years. 

Later  —We  learn  that  the  Board  has  contracted  for  heating  and  ventilating  with 
parties  who  guarantee  entire  success^ — Rock  County  BeMrd&r. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Maxon,  of  Milton,  is  going  to  remove  toPlainfield,  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
M.  has  been  a  much  respected  citizen  of  Milton,  and  will  be  greatly  missed. — Tb. 

Black  Riveb  Falls. — The  position  of  principal  in  the  Union  High  School  of 
Black  River  Falls,  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  prominent  educators,  and 
letters  of  inquiry  are  frequently  received.  Who  the  coming  man  is  has  not  been 
determined.  The  board  is  desirous  of  securing  a  man  of  experience,  the  salary 
being  an  after  consideration;  The  house  will  be  completed,  perhaps,  by  the  first- 
of  January.  The  impression,  however,  has  gone  abroiul  that  it  it  nearly  complet* 
ed ;  hence  the  numerous  applications  for  the  position  of  principal. — JacloMn  Cauntiff 
Bofiner,  I 

A  Wisconsin  Teacheb. — ^We  find  in  the  Decorah  (Iowa)  Republican  the  follow- 
ing very  handsome  compliment  to  Mr.  John  Breckenridge,  the  very  efficient  princi- 
pal of  our  New  Lisbon  School.  We  may  here  state  that  Mr.  B.  has  been  i^raia 
engaged  by  our  School  Board,  so  the  Decorah  i)eople  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  his 
services  at  present.    The  Republican  says: 

"  The  School  Board  has  tendered  the  position  of  Principal  of  our  public  school 
to  Mr.  John  Breckenridge,  and  we  understand  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will 
will  accept.  Mr.  B.'s  former  management  of  the  school  was  very  successful.  Pa- 
rents and  scholars  were  pleased  with  it,  and  many  have  since  looked  upon  his  de- 
parture with  extreme  regret.  We  hope  that  he  will  accept,  because  we  feel  assur- 
ed that  if  he  does,  his  administration  will  bring  to  the  district  the  peace  it  so  much 
needs,  while  securing  for  us  a  school  of  the  first  rank." — Juneau  County  Argu9. 

Waupaca. — Our  School  Board  are  making  an  effort  to  engage  Andrew  Hutton, 
a  late  teacher  in  the  Normal  School  at  Platteville,  Wis.,  to  take  charge  of  our 
school,  which  we  think  is  a  wise  selection.  Mr.  Mutton  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
Prof.  McGregor  and  others  who  are  good  judges.  We  don't  expect  to  fill  Mr.  Bum- 
ham's  place  fully,  but  we  think  Mr.  Button  will  perhaps  come  as  near  filling  the 
bill  as  any  one  of  our  acquaintance. —  Wofupaca  County  Republican. 

Carroll  College  will  re-open  on  the  18th  of  September,  the  board  having  se- 
cured the  services  of  Prof.  W.  D.  F.  Limimis,  of  Illinois,  as  Presideut,  and  Mrs. 
Lummis  as  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Department.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lummis 
come  to  us  with  established  reputations  as  accomplished  teachers,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  will  keep  the  College  up  to  the  high  standaurd  secured  by  the  labors  of  Prof. 
Rankin. — Waukesha  Freeman. 

GALESVTLiaE  UNiVERsnT. — The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  institution 
passed  off  pleasantly.  The  examination  of  classes  took  place  on  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  M.,  June  27th.  28th  and  29th.  The  Baccalaureate  Sermon 
was  given  by  the  President,  Sabbath  morning,  10:30  A.  M.,  June  26th.  The  His- 
torical Address  was  given  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Bachman,  of  Kilboum  City, Tuesday  even- 
ing, June  27th,  and  the  Annual  Lecture,  by  Rev.  D.  Read,  D.  D.,  of  Winona,  Wed- 
nesday evening,  June  28.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  took 
place  Thursday  P.  M.,  June  29th,  and  the  exercises  of  graduating  classes  and  con- 
ferring degrees,  on  Thursday  evening,  June  29th. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  increased  prosperity.  The  future  is  quite  prom- 
ising.—Com.  

The  Greatest  and  Best  Man. — "  If  I  am  asked,  who  is  the  greatest  man?  I 
answer  the  best;  and  if  I  am  required  to  say,  Who  is  the  best?  I  reply,  He  that  h**^ 
deserved  most  of  his  fellow-creatures." — Sir  W.  Jvnee, 
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Pbof.  Robert  Gbahah. — From  a  circalar  letter  issued  hy  the  Board  of  Normal 
Regents  which  was  copied  in  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Telegraph  last 
week;  our  readers  were  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  our  fellow  citizen,  Prof. 
Robert  Graham,  had  been  appointed  Assistant  Principal  of  the  new  State  Normal 
School  sooi^  to  be  opened  at  Oshkosh. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  better  appointment  could  have  been  made.  As  a  thor- 
ough, progressive,  practical  educator,  he  is  more  widely  known  than  any  other  man 
in  the  state;  and  we  can  assure  the  good  people  of  Oshkosh  that  in  Prof.  Graham 
they  will  find  a  worthy  citizen,  one  who  will  labor  concientiously  and  zealously  for 
the  highest  interests  of  the  school  and  the  cause  of  education  at  large. 

Prof.  Graham  came  to  this  place  several  years  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
engaged  constantly  in  educational  work,  either  as  a  teacher,  superintendent  or  state 
agent;  and  the  schools  of  Kenosha  county  owe  much  of  their  present  high  standing 
and  general  good  repute  to  the  efficiency  of  his  labors.  In  common  with  the  entire 
corps  of  our  county  teachers  and  all  others  with  whom  he  has  had  business  or 
social  intercourse,  we  deeply  regret  that  he  is  to  go  from  amongst  us.  Neverthe- 
less we  can  assure  him  that  our  kindest  feelings  and  best  wishes  will  attend  him 
in  his  new  field  of  labor. — Kenosha  Telegraph, 

Samuel  Shaw. — ^The  people  of  Winnebago  county  will,  we  are  quite  certain, 
unite  in  their  regrets  to  learn  that  our  very  efficient  and  popular  School  Superin- 
tendant,  Samuel  Shaw,  has'  determined  to  resign  at  an  early  day  his  present  posi- 
tion  as  school  superintendent,  to  accept  that  of  Principal  of  the  Berlin  High  School, 
at  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year.  This  determination,  we  doubt  not,  has  been  brought 
about  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  sidary,  as  superintendent  being  only  1,000,  and 
an  allowance  for  traveling  expenses.  No  person  at  all  qualified  to  fill  the  position, 
especially  as  filled  by  Mr.  Shaw^  but  what  can  command  a  much  higher  salary. 
The  schools  of  Winnebago  have  been  brought  to  a  grade,  ranking  among  the  first 
in  the  state  and  all  in  a  great  measure  through  the  unriring  efforts  of  Mr.  Shaw.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  our  county  board  have  not  appreciated  .this  most  valuable  pub- 
lic officer  and  made  his  pay  commensurate  with  the  services  performed. 

Mr.  Shaw  received  his  education  in  Winnebago  county  and  has  ever  since  been 
Identified  with  its  schools,  either  as  a  teacher  or  superinteodent.  His  rank  among 
the  educators  of  the  state  recently  received  a  befitting  acknowledgement,  in  his 
being  elected  as  the  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  While  it  will 
ever  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  his  immediate  services  have  been  lost  to  the 
county,  Mr.  Shaw  can  uniformly  rely  on  finding  appreciative  friends  and  warm 
hearts  to  greet  him  whenever  he  may  visit  his  old  friends.  All  friends  of  educa- 
tion will  entertain  a  hope  that  circumstances  will  indu^  him  at  no  distant  day,  to 
return  to  his  old  home  and  friends,  and  that  he  may  be  returned  to  his  old  position 
at  a  more  remunerative  salary. — Exchange, 

Pbof.  W.  L.  O'Gonnob. — ^The  Ripon  CammofwoeaUh  contains  the  following  no- 
tice of  our  former  fellow  student,  Prof.  W.  L.  O'Conwor,  who  is  as  faithful  and 
successful  in  teaching  as  he  was  in  studying,  years  ago  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin: 

And  then  comes  the  question,  who  is  the  proper  person  for  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  this  district?  The  district  is  overwhelminglv  Republican,  and  the  Re- 
publicans should  therefore  nominate  the  right  man.  We  don't  know  whether  W. 
L.  O'Connor,  of  Rosendale  would  accept  the  position,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  he 
would  make  an  unusually  efficient  Superintendent  of  Schools.  As  principal  of  the 
high  school  of  this  city,  he  has  shown  an  unusual  adaptation  to  the  work,  and  is  a 
popular  teacher.  He  has  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  teaching,  a  fine  edu- 
cation and  pleasant  manner.  He  has  made  popular  education  his  work  and  study, 
and  is  as  well  qualified  for  the  position  as  any  man  in  the  district.  We  are  satis- 
fied he  would  take  great  pri4,e,  if  elected  to  the  office,  in  making  the  schools  under 
his  charge  as  efficient  as  any  public  schools  in  the  State.  If  he  will  accept  the 
position  we  should  like  to  see  Mr.  O'Connor  nominated. 

HosEA  Babnbs,  the  efficient  School  Superintendent  of  Kenosha  county,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  the  5th  ward  Public  School  of  Racine.  The  well  wishes  of  a 
host  of  friends  go  with  him  in  his  new  position. 

W.  D.  Pabkeb  declines  Racine  and  remains  at  Janesville. 

B.  M.  Reynolds  continues  at  his  old  post  in  Madison. 
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QENnAL. 

Thb  Uniyebsitt  of  Vebmoist  has  decided  to  admit  women  to  its  instructions. 

TwKNTT-FOTTB  graduates  of  Brown  UniTersitv  have  died  since  commencement, 
1870. 

Prof.  Huxley  wiU  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  this  country  the  present 
autumn. 

MiBS  Ella  Gassaday,  of  Madison  county,  Iowa,  is  a  candidate  for  County  Super- 
intendent. 

There  are  368  Collegiate  institutions  in  the  United  States,  eighteen  being  in 
New  England. 

Db.  J.  C.  Welling  accepts  the  Presidency  of  Columbia  College,  in  place  of  Dr. 
Q.  W.  Samson,  resigned. 

Amherst  College  has  reached  its  fiftieth  year.  The  first  class  graduated  con- 
sisted  of  three;  the  last  sixty -five.    The  whole  number  is  over  two  Ukousand. 

Of  the  85,000  graduates  that  have  been  sent  out  by  an  American  College,  neady 
200  have  been  Governors,  600  Representatives  In  Congress,  130  Senators,  and  nearly 
400  Judges  of  Supreme  Courts. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  resolved  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  two,  to 
pay  women  teachers  of  grammar  schools  the  same  wages  paid  to  men  principals. 
This  is  just;  but  somewhat  tardy  action  on  the  subject.  Women  who  possess  the 
qualifications  and  perform  the  samu  labor  of  men  should  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation.— Stats  JouTTuU. 

An  eastern  paper  tells  the  following  story  of  Dr.  Angell,  the  new  President 
of  Michigan  University.  He  is  not  a  clergyman,  but  he  gives  each  graduating 
class  a  "  baccalaureate."  When  he  was  first  invited  to  deliver  the  baccalaureate 
discourse,  he  thought  it  would  hardly  be  considered  decorous  for  a  layman  to  un- 
dertake what  had  usually  been  performed  by  a  clergyman.  The  matter  was  refer- 
red to  an  old  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church,  who  settled  it  in  a  very  sensi- 
ble way.  "  I  see  no  reason,"  said  he,  "  why  President  Angell  should  not  as  prop- 
erly illustrate  morsd  and  religious  truths  with  a  text,  as  many  ministers,  who,  with 
a  text,  have  no  particular  truth  to  communicate."  So  the  President  was  encour- 
aged to  go  on,  and  with  such  marked  frankness  and  ability  as  to  make  "  the  bac- 
calaureate "  the  great  event  of  commencement  week. 

Education  at  the  South. — ^Among  those  institutions  that  are  efiTectively  solv- 
ing the  great  question  of  reconstruction,  Berea  College,  in  Madison  countv.  Ken- 
tacky,  deserves  honorable  mention.  *  It  was  founded  several  years  before  the  war 
by  a  colony  from  Ohio.  Soon  after  the  execution  of  John  Brown,  it  was  broken  up 
by  a  County  "  Committee  "  of  armed  men.  When  it  was  reopened,  after  the  war, 
its  students  were  all  white,  and  when  colored  youth  were  admitted  half  the  white 
students  left  in  a  body.  But  in  the  course  of  time  they  all  returned,  and  now  the 
school  numbers  three  hundred  pupils  a  year,  two-fifths  white  and  three-fifths  col- 
ored. The  ideas  of  the  college  have  so  far  triumphed  in  that  neighborhood  that 
President  Fairchild  says  within  eight  days  three  Democratic  orators,  in  the  village 
grove  at  Berea,  declared  for  universal  freedom,  universal  education,  universal  suf- 
frage and  equality  before  the  law. 

At  MaryvUle,  Tennessee,  there  is  a  Presbyterian  College  that  has  taken  the  same 
position,  and  has  a  dozen  colored  students  in  its  classes.    Mr.  William  Thaw  of    j 
Pittsburgh,  has  given  $4,000  to  that  institution,  solely  on  account  of  its  purpose  to 
admit  colored  as  well  as  white  students. 

Of  schools  designed  specifically  for  the  education  of  colored  persons,  to  raise  np 
qualified  teachers,  physicians,  lawyers  and  pastors,  for  those  who  are  now  citizens 
and  voters,  we  may  name  as  among  the  foremost,  Howard  University  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Flske  University  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Atlanta  University,  Georgia, 
and  Straight  University  at  New  Orleans,  where  Rev.  J.  W.  Healy,  D.  D.,  formerly 
of  Milwaukee,  efficiency  presides. 

The  Legislature  of  Georgia  last  year  appropriated  $8,000  to  the  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity, and  appointed  a  committt^  to  visit  it,  whose  report  was  highly  favorable. 

Mississippi. — ^We  have  a  Catalogue — the  first,  we  believe,  of  the  "  Mississippi 
State  Normal " — a  school  established  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  training 
teachers.  It  is  under  S.  W.  Garman,  as  Principal,  assisted  by  Miss  M.  E.  Hunter, 
and  has  gathered  fifty  students.  The  course  of  study,  we  observe,  reaches  over 
about  the  same  ground  as  that  of  our  Normal  Schools,  but  begins  lower  down,  and 
occupies  four  years.  We  shall  note  with  much  interest  the  progress  of  such  effortB 
in  the  Southern  States. 


'i 


tf  4  Wiacomin  JcumcU  qf  MbicaUon. 


The  Moon  aio)  the  Sun. — ^In  an  account  which  Dr.  Scoresby  has  given  of  some 
recent  observations  made  with  the  Earl  of  Ross'  telescopes,  he  sajs:  With  respect 
to  the  moon,  every  object  on  its  sarface  of  one  hondred  feet  in  heij^ht  was  now  dis* 
tinctly  to  be  seen,  and  we  had  no  doubt  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  it 
would  be  so  with  objects  sixty  feet  in  height.  On  its  surface  were  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  rocks,  and  masses  of  stones  almost  innumerable.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
if  such  a  building  as  he  was  then  in  were  upon  the  surface  of  the  moon,  it  would 
be  rendered  distinctly  vibible  by  these  instruments.  But  there  are  no  signs  of  hab- 
itations such  as  ours ;  no  vestige  of  architectural  remains  to  show  that  the  moon  is 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  mortals  similar  to  ourselves.  It  x>re8ents  no  appearance 
which  could  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  contained  green  fields  and  lovely  ver- 
dure like  the  beautiful  world  of  ours.  There  was  no  water  visible, — ^not  a  sea  or 
even  the  measure  of  a  reservoir  for  supplying  town  or  factory.  All  seemed 
desolate. 

Sir  David  Brewster  makes  the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  sun:  So  strong 
has  been  the  belief  that  the  sun  cannot  be  a  habitable  world,  that  a  scientific  gen- 
tleman was  pronounced  by  his  medical  attendant  insane  because  he  had  sent  a 
paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  light  of  the  sun  pro- 
ceeded from  a  dense  and  universal  aura,  which  may  afibrd  ample  light  to  the  in- 
habitants beneath,  and  yet  be  at  such  a  distance  aloft  as  not  to  be  among  them  ; 
tliat  there  may  be  water  and  dry  land  there,  hills  and  dales,  rain  and  fair  weather, 
and  that  as  the  light  and  the  seasons  must  be  eternal,  the  sun  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived to  be  by  far  thy  most  blissful  habitation  of  the  whole  system.  In  less  than 
ten  years  after  this  apparently  extravagant  notion  was  comudered  as  a  proof  of  in- 
sanity, it  was  maiutaiued  by  Sir  Wiliam  Herchel  as  a  rational  and  probable  opinion, 
which  might  be  deducible  from  his  own  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  son. 

Haste  and  Health. — It  is  not  at  all  wholesome  to  be  in  a  huriy.  Locomo- 
tiyes  have  been  reported  to  have  moved  a  mile  in  a  minute  for  a  short  distance. 
But  locomotives  have  often  come  to  grief  by  such  great  rapidity.  Multitudes  in 
their  haste  to  get  rich  are  ruined  every  year.  The  men  who  do  things  maturely, 
slowly,  deliberately,  are  the  men  who  oftenest  succeed  in  life.  People  who  are  ha- 
bitually in  a  hurry  generally  have  to  do'  things  twice  over.  The  tortoise  beat  the 
hare  at  last.  Slow  men  seldom  knock  their  brains  out  against  a  post.  Foot-races 
are  injurious  to  health,  as  are  all  forms  ef  competitive  exercises;  steady  labor  in 
the  field  is  the  best  gymnasium  in  the  world.  Either  labor  or  exercise  carried  to 
exhaustion  or  prostration,  or  even  to  great  tiredness,  expressed  by  "  fagged  out," 
always  does  more  harm  than  the  previous  exercise  has  done  good.  All  running  np 
stairs,  running  to  catch  up  with  a  vehicle  or  cars,  are  extremely  injurious  to  every 
age,  and  sex  and  condition  of  life.  It  ought  to  be  the  most  pressing  necessity 
which  should  induce  a  person  over  fifty  to  run  twenty  yards.  Those  live  longest 
who  are  deliberate,  whose  actions  are  measured,  who  never  embarked  In  any  en- 
terprise without  "  sleeping  over  it,"  and  who  perform  all  the  every  day  acts  with 
calmness.  Quakers  are  a  proverbially  calm,  quiet  people,, and  Quakers  are  a  thrifty 
folk,  the  world  over. — Dr.  Hall. 

Motion. — Men  who  have  half  a  dozen  irens  in  the  fire  are  not  the  ones  to  go 
crazy.  It  is  the  man  of  voluntary  or  compelled  leisure,  who  mopes  and  pines  and 
thinks  himself  into  the  mad  house  or  the  grave.  Motion  is  all  nature's  law. 
Action  is  man's  salvation,  physical  and  mental,  and  yet  nine  out  of  ten  are  wistfully 
looking  forward  to  the  coveted  hour  when  they  shall  have  leisure  to  do  nothing — 
the  very  siren  that  has  lured  to  death  many  a  "  successful "  man.  He  only  is  truly 
wise  who  lays  himself  out  to  work  till  life's  latest  hour,  and  that  is  the  man  who 
will  live  the  longest,  and  will  live  to  most  purpose. 

Married  Ln^'E. — There  comes  a  time  after  marriage  when  a  husband,  if  he  be 
anything  of  a  man,  has  something  else  to  do  than  make  direct  love  to  his  wife.  He 
can  not  be  on  duty  at  all  hours  to  fan  her,  and  shawl  her,  and  admire  her.  His  love 
must  express  itself  through  other  channels.  He  must  be  a  full  man  for  her  sake, 
and,  as  a  man,  must  go  forth  to  a  whole  world  of  interests  that  takes  him  from  her. 
Now  what  in  this  case  shall  a  wonum  do,  whose  only  life  lies  in  petting  and  adora- 
tion and  display .—0/(2  and  Nevo, 


JMerary  Mi^cdUmy*  Wi 

It  is  astonishing  to  know  the  aggregate  of  little  savings  after  a  few  years  of 
accumulation.  The  following  valuable  table  is  commended  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  save  their  money  instead  of  squandering  it.  How  manj  of  our  young 
readers  will  try  the  experiment? 

A  TABLE  OF  DAILY  SAVINGS  AT  COMPOTJWD  INTEREST. 
Cents  a  Day.  Per  Year,  lu  Ten  years.  Fifty  Tears. 

2M 110  00 1130 fe,900 

5Ji 20  00 260 5,800 

11     40  00 520 11,600 

271^ 100  00 ;  1,800 29,000 

55     200  00 2,600 58,000 

^1  10    4iK)  00 5,200 116,000 

1  37     500  00....: 6,500 145,000 

Some  Artists'  Blunders. — Tintoretta,  an  Italian  painter,  in  a  picture  of  the 
children  of  Israel  gathering  manna,  has  taken  the  precaution  to  arm  them  with 
the  modem  invention  of  guns.  CigoU  painted  the  aged  Simeon  at  the  circumcis- 
ion of  the  infant  Savior;  and,  as  aged  men  in  these  days  wear  spectacles,  the  artist 
has  shown  his  sagacity  by  placing  them  on  Sizneon's  nose,  in  a  picture  by  Verrio 
of  Clirist  healing  the  sick,  the  lookers-on  are  represented  standing  with  periwigs 
on  their  heads.  To  match,  or  rather  to  exceed  this  ludicrous  representation,  Durer 
has  painted  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  by  an  angeil 
in  a  dress  fashionably  trimmed  with  flounces.  The  same  painter,  in  his  scene  of 
Peter  Denying  Christ,  represents  a  Roman  Soldier  very  comfortaby  smoking  a 
pipe  of  tobacco.  A  Dutch  painter,  in  a  picture  of  the  wise  men  worshipping  the 
Holy  Child,  has  drawn  one  of  them  in  a  large  white  surplice  and  in  boots  and 
spurs,  and  he  is  in  the  act  of  presenting  to  the  Child  a  model  of  a  Dutch  man-of 
war.  In  a  Dutch  picture  of  Abraham  offering  up  his  son,  instead  of  the  patri- 
arch's "  stretching  forth  his  hand  and  taking  the  knife,"  as  the  Scriptures  inform 
us,  he  is  represented  as  using  a  more  effectual  and  modern  instrument;  he  is  hold- 
ing to  Isaac'b  head  a  blunderbu^.  Beriin  represents  in  a  picture  the  Virgin  and 
Child  listening  to  a  violin ;  and  in  another  picture  he  has  drawn  King  David  play- 
ing the  harp  at  the  marriage  of  Clirist  with  St.  Catharine.  A  French  artist  has 
drawn  with  true  French  taste  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  table  ornamented  with 
tumblers  filled  with  cigar  lighters;  and,  as  if  to  crown  the  list  of  these  absurd  and 
ludicrous  anachronisms,  the  Garden  of  Gden  has  been  drawn  with  Adam  and  Eve 
in  all  their  primeval  simplicity  and  virtue  ,while  near  them,  in  full  costtune  is 
seen  a  hunter  with  a  gun,  shooting  ducks.  ' 

Paths  for  the  Lightning. — The  facilities  for  telegraphing  at  the  command  of 
the  general  public  in  Great  Britain  have  been  very  much  increased  since  the  gov- 
ernment took  possession  of  the  telegraph  lines.  The  two  thousand  telegraph 
offices  which  formerlv  existed  have  been  increased  to  four  thousand,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  cost  of  messages  has  been  reduced  from  the  old  tariff,  ranging  from 
Is.  Od.  to  Is.  The  postal  offices  are  open  on  the  average  twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
a  day.  The  central  station,  with  its  365  instruments,  and  twice  that  number  of 
clerks,  as  well  as  200  messengers,  aided  by  a  score  of  pneumatic  tubes,  is  open 
day  and  night  from  one  week's  end  to  another.  Seven  .offices  in  Lond^ 
and  some  forty  or  fifty  stations  in  the  country,  are  similarly  open  without  intermis- 
cion.  That  the  new  system  has  really  been  a  very  great  boon  to  the  public  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent-,  of  the  telegrams  are 
given  in  at  the  offices  which  have  been  opened  for  this  purpose  by  the  postoffice  in 
places  previously  unprovided  with  accommodation. 

There  are  450,000  miles  of  telegraph  wire  in  Europe,  180.000  in  America,  14  000 
in  India,  and  10,000  in  Australia.  There  are  in  addition  80,000  miles  of  submarine 
cable,  and  yet  telegraphic  extension  throughout  the  world  is  going  on  at  the  rate 
of  100,000  miles  of  wire  per  annum. 


very 

RobinBon'fl  Prog,  Ment.  Arithmetic 60 

Kerl^B  Commoi^chiMl  Qrammar 85 


SCHOOL   BOOKS   VERY   CHEAP. 

A  party  recently  engaged  in  teaching,  has  the  following  Text-Books  to  dispose 
of,  on  very  moderate  terms:  * 

Wayland'B  Political  Economy.  J 15 

Loomlfl"*  Philosophy '  '  *  *  jq 

Loomis^  Algebra " jq 

Yonman'a  Chemistry m 

Day'ft  Rhetoric "; |o 

„,,,      „     -,    ,_  «-    ^  -     flavea'B  Moral  Philosophy ...!!!!*'    fi 

HillardsSixth  DSeadep 44     Whateley'a Logic 2 

Inquire  of  J.  B.  Paadt,  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  Madiwn. 


McNally^  Geodfctthy ii6 

Munteith  &  M<^ally>  Pliya.  and  Int.  Qtog.. .  26 
Warren's  Physicar  Goography  (newed,)....  46 


•TaTyl8\  Phy8ii)Ioffy 25 


856  Wisconnn  Jimmal  of  Edtication. 


®bbi»  anb  (&Vibi». 


It  18  said  that  Phil  Sheridan  was  made  an  LL.  D.  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
cannon  law. 

Dean  Swift  once  preached  to  an  audience  of  tailors  from  the  text,  "  A  remnant 
shall  be  saved." 

A  youngster  of  literaiy  tasted  lately  described  Darwin  as  the  one  who  believed 
we  degenerated  from  a  monkey. 

Ar  unpoetical  youth  described  his  fiance's  hair  as  frizzled  in  front,  and  fiicas- 
seed  and  scrambled  at  the  back. 

Clara  B.,  ap:ed  six,  goes  to  school  and  stadies  arithmetic.  She  came  home  the 
other  night  and  said  she  had  *'  got  almost  to  the  leavings"  meaning  subtraction. 

A  teacher  catechising  his  scholars  put  the  question:  "  What  is  made  to  give 
light  to  the  world?"    "  Matches  1"  cried  one  of  the  youngsters,  after  a  short  pause 

A  fellow  was  told  that  three  yards  of  cloth,  by  getting  wet,  would  shrink  a  quar- 
ter of  a  yard.  "  Well,  then,"  he  inquired,  "  if  you  should  wet  a  quarter  of  a  yard, 
would  there  be  any  left?" 

A  Wisconsin  school-boy  having  very  good-naturedly  helped  another  in  a  difficult 
lesson,  was  angrily  questioned  by  the  teacher:  "  Why  did  you  work  his  lesson?" 
"  To  lessen  his  work,"  replied  the  youngster. 

"  You  have  considerable  floating  population  in  this  village,  havn't  you?"  asked  a 
stranger  of  one  of  the  citizens  of  a  village  on  the  Mississippi.  "  Well,  yes,  rath- 
er," was  the  reply;  "about  half  the  year  the  water  is  up  to  the  second  stoiy 
window." 

"  What  are  you  about,  my  dear?"  said  his  grandmother  to  a  little  boy,  who  was 
idling  about  the  room  and  casting  furtive  glances  at  a  gentleman  who  was  paying 
a  visit.  *'  I  am  trying,  grandma,  to  steal  papa*s  hat  out  of  the  room  without  let- 
ting the  gentleman  see  it,  for  papa  wants  him  to  think  he's  out." 

Kev.  Dr.  West  of  New  Bedford,  once  heard  that  his  choir  would  refuse  to  sing 
on  the  next  Sunday.  When  the  day  came  he  gave  out  the  hymn :  "  Come,  ye 
who  love  the  Lord."  After  reading  it  through,  he  looked  up  very  emphatic&Uy  at 
the  choir,  and  said:    "  Let  those  refuse  to  sing  who  never  knew  our  Qod." 

A  Ltttle  Mixed. — ^A  fond  father,  blessed  with  eleven  children,  recently,  bufd- 
ness  being  dull,  took  the  early  train  out  to  his  happy  home  and  went  up  stairs  to 
put  the  children  to  bed.  Being  missed  from  the  smoking-room,  his  wile  went  up 
stairs  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Upon  opening  the  door,  she  exclaimed:  "  Why, 
dear,  what  for  mercy's  sake  are  you  doing?"  "  Why,"  says  he,  "  wifey,  I  am  put- 
ting the  children  to  bed,  and  having  them  say  their  little  prayers."  "  Yes,"  says 
wifey,  "  but  this  is  not  one  of  ours."  Sure  enoufirh,  he  had  got  one  of  the  neigh- 
bor's children  all  undressed,  and  he  had  to  reoress  it  and  send  it  home.  After 
that  he  called  the  roll  every  night  and  morning. 


'^STctP  '13PubUcafion0- 

BOOKS, 

LbbsonsinIjANOUAOB:    An  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  Grammar.    Qy 

HiBAM  Hadlet.    Chicago:    Hadley  Brothers. 

Tills  little  book  of  138  pages  12  mo.  strikes  a  promising  vein.  Children  under 
fourteen  are  generally  incapable  of  studying  grammar  ^eoretically  to  much  ad- 
vantage, but  they  may  and  should  acquire  "  the  a/rt  of  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly  "  at  a  much  earlier  period;  at  least  far  more  correctly  than  most 
adult49  do  it.  Mr.  Hadley 's  book  proposes  to  help  them  in  doing  this,  and  from  an 
examination  of  its  plan  and  ^ecution,  we  believe  it  will  be  very  successful  in  its 
aim,  in  the  hands  of  competent  teachers.  As  an  old  practical  teacher,  the  author 
goes  upon  the  idea  that  language  is  to  be  learned  at  first  by  synthesis  and  not  by 
analysis.  This  is  a  conviction  we  have  long  entertained,  and  we  nail  with  delight 
all  attempts  to  substitute  this  method  for  we  abortive  one  in  common  use. 


New  PublicaUons.  35? 

A  GoNDBivsED  School  History  op  thb  United  States.  Bj  Wh.  Swirtok,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  California,  etc.  New  York:  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  1871. 

This  little  volume  of  825  pages  seems  to  us  well-adapted  to  its  purpose,  so  far  as 
a  text^book  is  needed.  History  should  be  taught,  if  the  teacher  is  capable  of  it, 
more  by  oral  lecture  than  recitation  from  a  book.  But  this  manual  will  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  a  text- book,  especially  if  the  teacher  can  supplement  it  by  vivid 
narative  from  his  own  lips.  It  wisely  avoids  rhetorical  flourish,  and  presents  the 
salient  points,  so  as  to  be  readily  seen  and  appreciated. .  After  treating  upon  the 
subjects  of  Discovery,  the  Colonial  Period  and  the  Revolution,  it  takes  up  our 
Political  History  from  the  administration  of  Washington  to  the  War  of  Secession. 
It  then  discusses  the  History  of  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  concludes  with  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  country  generally. 
The  author  discards  the  old  and  arbitrary  plan  of  discussing  every  thing  by  "  ad- 
ministrations," judging  that  presidents  do  not  control  the  events  of  histcify  but 
that  events  make  and  control  them. 

A  School  Histoky  of  the  Unitbd  States.    By  David  B.  Soott.    New  York, 

Harper  &  Bro. 

Professor  Allen,  of  our  State  University,  who  has  made  the  examination  of  text 
books  in  United  States  History  something  of  a  speciality,  says  of  Mr.  Scott's, 
*'  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  really  and  unequivocally  good  arrangement;  and  this 
merit  is  so  great  that  it  would  counterbalance  more  defects  than  it  has.  The  style 
is  not  equal  to  Quackenbos',  nor  the  illustrations  to  Lossing's;  but  in  these  points, 
too,  it  will  compare  with  any  of  the  others.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  possess  a  combination 
of  more  merits,  with  fewer  defects,  than  any  its  rivals."  When  the  Professor 
wrote  this,  Swinton's  new  work,  noticed  above,  was  not  out.  We  hope  the  pro- 
fessor will  bring  it  to  the  test  of  his  theory. 

The  New  Amebicak  Readers;  First,  Second  and  Third.    By  Epes  SAnoEifr  and 

Amasa  May.    Philadelphia:    E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  1871. 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  these  are  beautiful  books — inside  and  out — ^in  pa- 
per, print,  binding  and  illustrations.  The  first  reader  is  equivalent  to  the  "  Prim- 
mer, and  the  Second  and  Third  to  the  First  and  Second,  of  some  series.  The 
matter  is  new  and  fresh,  and  the  engravings  from  original  and  beautiful  designs.  * 
The  lessons  appear  to  be  well  graded  and  judicious,  and  when  it  is  added  that  the 
books  are  well  made  and  offered  very  low,  the  conditions  of  success  seem  to  be 
stated.  We  are  auite  sure  they  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  children.  The 
higher  books  of  tne  seriHS  we  suppose  will  soon  appear,  and  we  are  glad  no  more 
than  five  in  all,  are  announced.  Both  of  the  authors  are  favorably  known;  the  for- 
mer as  the  compiler  of  "  Sargent's  Standard  Readers;"  the  latter  as  joint  author — 
if  we  recoUest  right — ^with  Prof.  P.  C.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  a  Primary 
Geography. 

Syncbtrokologt  op  the  Pbincipal  Events  in  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  firom 
the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Present  Time;  Boston:  S.  Hawes,  Author  and  Publish- 
er.   Price  12.50. 

This  elaborate  and  painstaking  compilation  is  not  merely  an  ordinary  Chronolo- 
gical index,  but,  as  its  title  says  in  one  word,  a  Synchronology.  By  means  of  a  in- 
genious colored  chart,  exhibiting  the  onward  flow  of  time,  and  the  rise,  duration 
and  extinction  of  States,  of  chronological  index  tables  of  rulers,  a  biographical  in- 
dex and  an  index  of  battles,  in  addition  to  the  main  table  of  chronology,  which  fills 
the  body  of  the  book  and  is  appropriately  divided  into  periods,  the  author  presents 
in  one  comprehensive  view,  tne  whole  panorama  and  succession  of  human  history. 
It  is  not  all  a  substitute  for  history,  but  an  important  and  needful  aid  to  its  intelli- 
gent study.  The  work  appears  to  be  well  and  thoroughly  done,  and  to  be  based 
on  the  best  standard  authorities.  Including  Hayden's  Dictionary  of  Dates.  It  dif- 
fers from  any  book  heretofore  published  and  seems  to  be  well  fitted  to  accomplish 
its  purpose  as  an  aid  to  exact  and  comprehensive  historical  research. . 

It  is  sold  by  subscription  only.  Canvassing  agents  are  wanted,  who  may  address 
the  author  at  181,  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Parley's  Pictorial  Common  School  History  of  the  World.    Philadelphia: 

E.  H.Butler  &  Co. 

€k)odrich's  (Peter  Parley's)  Histories  are  too  well  known  to  need  special  mention; 
but  judging  from  the  delight  and  interest  with  which  a  girl  of  twelve  took  up  and 
read  tliis  book,  under  our  observation,  we  should  sav  that  it  will  always  prove  a 
favorite  text-book  on  the  subject,  with  a  teacher  who  has  himself  any  enthusiasm. 
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Four  Teabs  at  Yale.— Moseley  Bros,  have  laid  npon  out  table  **  Four  Teais 
at  Yale/'  just  published  by  G.  0.  Ghatfield  &  Co.,  New  Haven.  The  author  is  a 
graduate  of  '69,  that  is  all  loe  know  about  him  personallj,  others  know  who  he  is. 
Whoever  he  may  be  he  has  written  a  most  attractive  book,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest,  not  only  by  Yale  men,  who  are  numbered  by  thousands,  but  by  col- 
lege graduates  and  students  all  over  the  land.  A  full  history  of  Yale  Ck)Uege  is 
given,  including  the  history  of  its  College  Societies  with  their  institutions,  elec- 
tions, coalitions,  etc.,  the  different  phases  of  student  life  in  the  different  college 
classes,  with  their  hazings,  pow-wows,  Euclid  burnings,  regattas,  spoon  presenta- 
tions, college  magazines,  dass  ivies,  etc.,  and  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  official 
curriculum  with  its  studies,  marks,  honors,  manners  and  shows.  The  book  must 
make  a  great  sensation.  Sold  by  Moseley  &  Brothers,  Madison,  Wis.  Published 
by  G.  G.  Ghatfield  &  Go.,  New  Haven,  Gonn.    Price  $2.50. 

Tub  Pkstalozzian  Music  Teacher.    By  Lowell  Mason,  Doc.  Mus.,  and  Thos. 

F.  Seward,  Prof,  of  Music.    New  York:    G.  H.  Ditson  &  Go.;  Boston:   Oliver 

Ditson  &  Go. 

The  merits  of  this  book  are:  first,  that  it  is  the  most  complete  and  philosophical 
manufld  fqr  teacbinfi:  the  elements  of  music  to  be  found.  Second,  that  its  methods 
are  applicable  to  other  subjects.  To  make  the  book  doubly  useful,  there  have  been 
added  to  it  by  J.  W.  Dickinson,  the  accomplished  Principal  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Westfield,  Mass.,  illustrative  lessons,  in  the  Pestalozzian  method,  on  form,  num- 
bers', language,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  other  topics.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
book  BO  likely  to  be  useful  to  a  teacher  who  has  some  musical  taste  and  skill. 

White's  School  Records.    Gincinnati:    Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

We  have  before  us  the  "Teacher's  Glass  Record"  and  the  "Pupil's  Daily 
Record,"  both  very  neatly  got  up,  and  conveniently  arranged.  Tliese  Records  have 
been  prepared  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  editor  of  the  "  Ohio  Educational  Monthly," 
and  late  State  Commissioner  of  Schools.  His  reputation  as  an  educator,  author 
and  school  officer.,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  anything  from  his  pen. 

PJERIODICALS, 

Eclectic  Magazine. — ^The  number  for  September  is  just  out,  and  presents  us 
'  with  a  very  striking  portrait  of  Max  Miiller,  the  distinguished  linguist  and  scholar. 
The  table  of  contents  this  month  is  unusuaJly  interesting,  and  includes, "  Charles 
Dickens,  a  most  valuable  and  suggestive*  essay;  A  History  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris;  The  Tasmanian  Devil ;  Two  Nights  in  a  French  Prison  During  the  Civil 
War;  The  Literary  Life;  Michael  Angelo  and  His  Art;  Marat  and  Charlotte  Corday; 
The  Planet  of  Love;  Teeth;  a  continuation  of  Patty;  a  capital  short  story  called 
Under  the  Mountain;  and  the  usual  copious  editorial  miscellany.  Published  by 
E.  R.  Pelton,  103  Fulton  street.  New  York.  Price  f5.00  per  year;  Two  copies  |»; 
single  numbers  45  cents. 

The  Atlantic  for  September  is  a  very  readable  and  entertaining  number.  The 
contents  are:  "  Twin- Love;  Jjcaming;  The  Field  and  the  Garden;  American  Life 
in  France;  In  the  Lane;  Kate  Beaumont;  Twenty  Dollars;  The  Flowering  of  a 
Nation;  Foreshadows;  Watch  and  Ward;  Encyclicals  of  a  Traveler;  Their  Wed- 
ding Journey;  A  Greyport  Legend;  Our  Whispering  Gallery;  The  Romance  of 
Madron's  Hollow;  and  the  notices  of  recent  Literature.  Terms  $4.00  per  annum; 
singlexcopies  35  cents.    Address  James  R.  Osgood,  Boston. 

Scribneb's  for  September  opens  with  an  illustrated  article.  Pictures  from  Can- 
ada, which  describes  the  French  Canadians.  The  other  illustrated  articles  are. 
Mountain  Views  and  Adventures;  Scenes  from  the  Marble  Faun;  and  A  new 
Study  of  an  Old  Force.  The  Number  contains  the  usual  variety  of  short  stories, 
essays  and  poetry.  The  Departments  of  Topics  of  the  Time ;  The  Old  Cabinet; 
Home  and  Society;  and  Culture  and  ProgrreFS  at  Hom6  and  Abroad,  are  well  filled 
and  interesting.  Terms  $3.00  a  year.  Address  Scribner  &  Co.,  654  Broadway, 
New  York. 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  for  July  contains  the  following  arti- 
cles: Thoughts  on  Philosophy  and  its  Method;  New  System  of  Nature,  by 
Leibnitz;  Goethe's  Stonr  of  the  Snake;' Fichte's  Facts  of  Consciousness;  Restora- 
ion  of  tne  Venus  of  Melos;  Introduction  to  Hcgers  EncyclopaBdia;  Hegel  on  Aris- 
totle's Philosophy  of  Nature;  Philosophy  in  Europe.  It  is  full  of  interest  to 
minds  of  a  philosophical  cast.  This  journal  is  a  credit  to  the  scholarship  and  eru- 
dition of  the  United  States.  Published  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  editor:  Box  2398,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  *  * 
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'  LiPFERCOTT'a  Maoazinb  for  September  contains  the  opening  chapters  of  a  su- 
perbly illustrated  work,  entitled  "  Scrambles  among  the  Alps  in  the  Years  1860- 
69/'  bj  Edward  Whvmper,  whose  reputation  both  as  an  artist  and  a  climber  enti- 
tles him  at  once  to  the  respect  of  the  critic  and  the  adventurer.  The  other  arti- 
cles are— "Shall  we  throw  Physic  to  the  Dogs?"  by  E.  P.  Buffett,  M.D.;  "Not 
Pretty^  but  Precious/'  A  story,  part  n,  by  Margaret  Field;  "  Leonard  Grimlaw's 
Shadow/'  a  Poem  in  in  tbo  dialect  of  the  N^roes  of  eastern  Virginia,  by  Thomaa 
Dunn  English:  "  The  City  of  Monuments"— ftrst  Paper,  by  J.  W.  Palmer;  "  Son- 
net," by  Paul  H.  Hayne;  "A  Stained  Web/*  a  Story,  by  Lucy  Hamilton  Hooper; 
"  Clytie  listeping/'  a  Poem,  by  Howard  Qlyndon; "  Wild  Ireland;  or.  Recollections 
of  Some  Days  and  Nigfits  with  Father  Ifichael,"  part  YI,  by  E.  Donbavand;  "  At 
Sea  in  a  Sail- Boat,"  by  Charles  L.  Norton;  "Insect  Locomotion,"  by  Caroline  A. 
Burgin;  "  Our  Monthly  Gossip,"  containing  a  variety  of  attractive  papers  on  topics 
of  interest;  "Literature  of  the  Day;"  "Serial  Supplement,  'Bookstone/"  part 
Vn,  by  Katharine  S.  Biaoquoid.  Terms— Yearly  subscription,  94.  Single  number 
85  cents.  Specimen  number,  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25 
cents.    J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  715  and  717  Market  Street, Philadelphia. 

QooD  Health,  for  August.  This  magazine  occupies  an  important  field  long 
vacant.  Its  Publishers  have  no  hobbv  of  their  own,  patent  medicine,  or  system  of 
quackety  to  present,  and  it  is  not  made  the  medium  for  offensive  or  improper  ad- 
vertisements. Its  aim  is  to  present  an  instructive,  useful  and  readable  k>umal, 
and  its  writers  are  among  the  first  medical  and  scientific  men  of  the  day.  Its  arti- 
cles are  written  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting  style,  combining  entertainment  with 
instruction,  and  it  contains  in  each  number  nints  applicable  to  all  and  worth  to  any 
one,  a  year's  subscription.  Published  monthly,  at  f  2.00  a  year.  Address  Alexan- 
der Moore,  Publisher.  Boston,  Mass. 


•AOK  N UMBBIIS  WAN TBD. 

Any  of  our  friends  having  copies  of  the  first  five  numbers  of  the  Journal  (Jan- 
uary to  May),  which  they  do  not  care  to  keep,  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  them 
to  Uds  office.  

THE  OONSTITIITIOli  RBADV. 

Copies  of  the  book  prepared  by  the  State  Superintendent  on  the  "  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  use  of  Schoohi,"  may 
be  obtained  by  teachers  and  others,  on  the  following  terms:  Single  copies,  sent 
pre^pitid,  by  mail,  for  50  cents.  Per  dozen,  by  express  not  paid,  $5.00.  Money  to  be 
sent  in  advance.    Address:  Atwood  k  Culver,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


A  CoBBBcnoN.— -Mr.  T.  Hawe'8,'agent  for  Higgins'  Bent  Wood  PbrtaUe  School 
Furniture,  should  be  addressed  at  181,  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  and  not  118,  as 
misprinted  in  the  Supplementary  Number  for  June. 


Towkbend's  Patbvt  Foldiko  Globe.— We  have  noticed  this  ingenous  little 
thing  before.  Suffice .  it  to  say,  it  answers  a  good  purpose,  and  is  cheap  and  con- 
venient; shuts  up,  when  not  in  use,  is  put  in  a  case  and  can  be  laid  away.  A  "  copy  " 
has  been  left  on  our  table  by  Prof.  C.  H.  ALLEN. 


ESTELL'S  PROGRAMME  CLOCK,  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

A  fliip«rior  EIGHT-DAT  CLOCK,  and  RBQITL4T0B ;  enrily  mC  to  itrlka 

ANT  PBOQBAMMB  of  oxoreiMB, no  mattor  how  Irrognlar  tbotpooMof 

1$  tiflM;  dooB not  nqnlro cfaangiiig oftenor  than  Uio  prognmnio ia changed; 

'^  haa  a  lais*  dial ;  gitia  a  iingle,  clear  atroke^  like  a  call-bell;  haa  been 

Si  XU&JK  5  thorooghlyteated;  ita  limpUeltj  and  perlbetion  the  admifatton  of  every- 

M|  MOM  B  body.    Am  xxciuin  tao-nMa  iim  ▲  rinarui.  Moanoi.    Tn  most 

Pbios:  No.1,$1«LOO:  No. S, $15.00;  No.S,$U.Mi 

JtarftdldaaoriptlTa  drcvlar,  addreas,   HADIiBT  BBOTH1BB8  ft  VBTHLX^ 

8olaProprieton,41  Ifadiaon  St,  CUcago,  HL 
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SWINTON'S  CONDENSED 


CONDENSED  SCHOOL  HISTORY 


OF  TH£ 


UNITED  STATES: 

Constructed  for  definite  results  in  recitation,  and  containg.  a  new 
method  of  toj)ical  reviews.  Fully  illustrated  with  maps,  pro- 
traits,  and  new  and  beautiful  designs.  By  Wm.  Swinton,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Caiifornia;  author  ojf 
**  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potoynac,''^  ^^  Decisive  Baides  of  the 
War"  &c.  300  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  in  elegent  style,  and 
substantially  bound. 

Copies  furnished  by  mail  to  teachers  who  may  wisli  to  examine  ■ 
it,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipts  of  75  cents. 


This  condensed  jnanoal  has  boen  prepared  in 
order  to  meet  the  v1ew»  of  that  Urge  and  in- 
creasing: class  of  teachers,  and  more  especially 
the  teach  era  in  onr  Common  Schools,  who  are 
almirg  at  definite  results  In  this  stady.  It  is 
not  a  mere  (•Ictnrc-book  or  s:oiy  book— thon^^h 
It  is  vary  lully  illustrated  with. proi raits,  maps, 
and  other  eneravlnRs,  all  of  which  are  executed 
in  the  best  style.  It  aims  at  something  which, . 
'If not  hljchcr,  is  at  least  different.  It  Is  de- 
signed a  a  working  book,  and  hence  discards 
bath  the  hU^h-flown  narrative  style  and  the 
meaningless  details  of  the  ma]orlty  of  school 
histories.  The  text  derives  i  ts  in  te  rest  from' t ne 
lucid  presentation  ot  the  »nbject-mattei  — in 
Itcelf  deeply  interest  iiig.  The  tocb nica  i  points 
and  superiority  of  this  word  will  evident  to  ail 
practical  teachers.    Some  of  these  points  are  : 

1.  Apian  of  c!  ear  and  concise  paraercphin?, 
bv  which  the  giet  of  each  paragraph  u  reaUily 
apprehended  by  the  pupil. 

i.  A  total,  and  it  is  hoped  welcome  absence 
of  Involved,  Inverted,  or  in  anyv^lse  rhetorical 
sentences,  and  the  use,  in  lien  thereof,  of  the 
direct,  concise,  and  recUcUde  construction. 

8  A  new  method  of  Topical  Reviews.  On 
this  point— perhaps  the  leading  point  of  novel- 
•ty  in  the  book— the  teacher  is  referred  toanei- 
amlnailon  of  the  Reviews  themselves.  The 
difference  between  the  present  and  old  method 
of  reviewing— which  does  no  more  than  print 
a  tUTinz  of  review  and  questions,  referring  to 
^preceding;  pages  for  the  piecemeal  answers-*- 
must  be  obvious.  There  can  be  few  Judicions 
teachers  who  have  not  discovered  that  pnpllt*, 
An^r^er  to  have  HT^t^Uj ava^ia^e  knewledgeof 
the  crowded  facts  of  history,  require  that  these 
facts. hhon.d  be  grouped  and  reiterated  and 
turned  «Ter  in  a  variety  of  ways.  To  Accodip* 
llsh  this  end,  tboa  impertiLg  a  comprehensive 
knoyriedge|Qf  events  and  the  connections  of 
events,  is  ne  purpose  of  the  nuvel  method  of 
reviewing  adlpte«  Ib  this  manual. 

4.  The  separaltim-of  the-  bistory  of  the  West- 


ern Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  Faclfle  States 
Irom  its  entanglement  In  the  history  of  the 
Administrations.  The  history  of  these  great 
States  thoa  receive  a  decree  of  attention  that 
is  at  least  more  nearly  adequate  than  beret<rfore. 

6.  The  sepvation  of  the  loading  facta  of  the 
American  Prcerco  Irem  their  entanglement  la 
the  history  or  the  Administration,  aid  their 
presentation  la  ^  section  oy  themselves. 

6.  A  tone  of  treatment  free  from  partlsaji  bias 
of  sectionalism,  politics  or  reli£ion— atoaeof 
treatment  as  completely  aa  possible  AmerieoL 
,  .The  Ifew  York  7imM,  in  annonnclnir  Uie 
forthcoming  publication  ot  this  work.  In  Us 
Isdue  or  June  I7tb,  1871,  said : 

^*  Advance  i  beets  ot  Swinton^s  Condensed 
History  have  for  some  time  been  in  the  hands 
ol  leading  educational  men  of  this  city,  and 
we  but  express  their  unanimous  opinion  when 
we  aay  that  this  manual  marksan  era  in  aohool 
histories.  Mr.  Swintom^b  talent  aa  a  writer  of 
history  is  pretty  well-known  to  the  readers  off 
this  Journal,  with  which  he  was  many  years  aa- 
Boclatcd,  while  through  bis  '*  Army  or  the  Po- 
tomac "  f  nd  **  Decisive  Battles  "  it  is  eqnally 
well— known  to  the  cooutry  at  large.  Tba 
**  Condensed  "  contains  many  technical  points 
of  novelty  and  snperlority,  which  teachers  will 
readily  appreciate.  It  la  clear  in  Its  atyle, 
sensible  in  its  tone,  and  Impartial  and  catholic 
in  Its  spirit.  It  will  ^e  extensively  ased  In  thla 
citv,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Bdn- 
catlonal  Boards  of  several  of  the  States.  The 
palpable  merits  of  the  book  will  be  ita  own  saf- 
ilcient  intrrdactlon." 

The  Hon.  John  Swxtt,  Dep.  bapt  of  Common 
Schools  of  California,  after  examining  the 
sheets,  gave  the  following:  enthnaiastic  praiae 
of  the  work: 

•  ^'  Allow  me  to  congratnalatc  you  on  the  au- 
perlatlve  excellence  of  SwiaToic'a  Cbfuffsaaael 
History.  Words  cannot  express  the  delight 
With  which  I  have  read  the  pagea  of  prooL  II 
CAunot  fail  to  be  a  great  succeisa. 


The  **G6iiden«^d  School  History*'  has  already  been  adopted  for  exclaelve  uae  of 
the  Bchoolfl  of  Ofillfoitiie,  and  is  under  the  favor  able  oousl deration  of  the  several 
State  and  local  boards*  We  shall  be  pleased  to  offer  very  favorable  terms  for  su{^ 
plies  for  introdttction. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

138  &  140  Grand  Street,  Hew  York. 
133  £  135  btate  Street  Cliioago. 
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WHAT   SHALL  WE   DO  WITH   OUR   PRIMARY  SCHOOLS? 

BY  M.  ELIZABETH  8IMM0NB,  LATE  OF  THE  OSWEGO  TRAmiNO  SCHOOL. 
(Prepared  to  be  Read  at  the  latr  State  Teachers^  Association^  held  at  Madison.) 

The  fact  that  the  subject  of  primary  schools  is  certain  to  engage  the 
attention  of  every  assemblage  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  surest  indica- 
tions of  educational  progress.  It  shows  a  growing  clearness  of  per- 
ception of  the  object  which  the  state  has  in  establishing  schools,  and 
the  relation  of  the  primary  school  to  the  entire  system. 

To  make  good  citizens  is  the  direct  aim  of  the  state.  This  implies 
that  every  individual  be  possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  skill  to 
provide  for  the  natural  wants  of  himself  and  those  directly  dependent 
upon  him,  and  also  sufficient  perception  of  moral  truth  and  training  in 
moral  courses  of  action  to  fit  him  for  the  civil  and  social  duties  of  life. 
More  than  this  is  desirable.  Advance  in  civilization  demands  men  and 
women  with  acumen  to  perceive  opportunities  for  progress,  and  power 
to  evolve  from  those  opportunities  positive  results.  To  increase  the 
supply  in  this  direction  is  the  great  problem.  Underlying  this  devel- 
opment of  man  in  his  social  relations  is  his  development  as  a  unit  of 
humanity — a  spirit  yearning  and  active,  possessing  definite  relations  to 
the  whole  universe.  To  secure  the  results  here  indicated  is  the  object 
of  the  state.     The  only  question  is,  where  and  how  to  direct  our  efforts. 

Where  Dieect  Effort? — ^The  average  age  of  pupils  in  the  graded 
schools  of  our  large  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  is  from  ten  to 
eleven  years,  but  in  some  of  the  more  quiet  inland  towns  an  average  of 
twelve  years  is  attained.  Until  this  age,  taking  the  periods  of  mental 
growth  as  the  basis  of  our  division,  pupils  do  not  usually  pass  beyond 
the  primary  or  perceptive  grade.  Indeed  less  than  half  the  names  en- 
tered upon  the  registers  of  the  primary  school  appear  on  the  rolls  of 
the  higher  grades.  The  schools  in  the  rural  districts  are  all,  in  thei 
main  uOpe,  primary,  although  we  find  something  of  the  grammar 
0chc  i  element.  According  to  the  apportionment  of  state  funds  in 
1— [Vol.  L— No.  10.] 
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New  York,  these  rural  schools  receive  three-fifths  of  the  entire  amount. 
Adding  to  this  one-half  of  the  remaining  two-fifths,  as  the  share  of  the 
primary  graded  schools,  we  have  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  state  educa- 
tional fund  devoted  to  the  elementary  schools.  We  have,  then,  to  meet 
the  American  question,  *'  Does  it  pay?"  together  with  the  fact  that  if 
we  reach  the  masses  of  the  people  we  must  do  it  through  our  primary 
departments. 

How  Direct  Effort? — But  besides  the  question,  "  Where  shall 
our  efforts  be  expended?"  we  have  to  meet  the  equally  important  one, 
"How  shall  they  be  directed?" 

In  answering  this,  we  must  consider  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be 
wrought.  Its  properties  and  adaptations  must  be  ca  refully  studied. 
Having  learned  the  fitness  of  the  material  and  determined  to  what 
uses  to  appropriate  it,  we  are  prepared  to  investigate  processes  and 
means  of  rendering  this  material  available. 

Character  of  Material. — Let  us  enter  the  school  room.  A  troop 
of  children  greet  us.  Some  faces  glow  with  health*  and  give  evidence 
of  judicious  home-training;  others  as  surely  reveal  a  heritage  of 
nervous  weakness,  or  both  physical  and  mental  torpidity  and  a  total 
absence  of  home-culture ;  in  many  cases  there  has  even  been  positive 
training  in  vicious  courses.  Yet  each  has  a  germ,  which  with  appro- 
priate  nurture  and  pruning,  may  develop  into  a  plant  of  use  and 
beauty.  Activity,  motion,  change  is  here  as  elsewhere,  the  law  of 
life.  The  living  mechanism  which  is  the  instrument  of  the  tireless 
spirit,  constantly  demands  nutrition  and  a  proper  exercise  of  all  its 
parts^  while  all  along  the  electric  wires  thus  furnished,  truth  is  flashed 
to  .the  soul  in  her  secret  citadel.  In  the  exercise  of  his  ^ix  senses  the 
child  experiences  keen  delight  and  lays  the  foundation  of  all  external 
l^owledge.  He  also  demands  language  for  the  expression  of  these 
ideas  and  uses  these  same  terms  figuratively  to  express  abstract  truths 
and  spiritual  experiences. 

Laws  to  be  Observed  in  Training  the  Child. — Such  being  the 
material  and  such  its  properties,  the  wise  workman  will  observe  the 
natural  laws  thus  revealed.  He  will  take  the  child  as  he  enters  school 
and  pursue  with  system  the  same  methods  that  have  been  successful  in 
his  more  spontaneous  development.  The  material  activity  of  the  child 
will  be  directed  into  channels  fitted  for  its  exercise.  Curiosity,  love 
of  novelty,  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  other  instincts  impel  him  onward. 
The  child  picks  up  a  pebble  of  the  street,  a  forest  leaf,  or  some  of  the 
varied  products  of  human  industry  and  skill ;  he  looks  at  it,  feels  of  it, 
balances  it  on  his  fingers,  smells  and  tastes  of  it,  and  puts  it  to  his  ear, 
thxis  perceiving  its  physical  properties.    The  results  of  this  prooess  he 
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remembers,  or  combining  certain  features  of  several  perceptions,  forms 
an  imaginary  picture.  The  higher  process  of  reasoning  is  then  called 
into  exercise.  Thus  all  of  the  faculties  of  the  child  are  brought  into 
play  in  their  natural  order,  and  he  experiences  a  real  process  of  educa- 
tion. 

Meaxs  op  Educatiok,  and  Method  op  Adapting  Means  to  the 
End  Sought. — But  besides  the  child  who  is  the  subject  of  the  educat- 
ing forces  we  must  consider  the  food  by  which  his  spirit  is  nourished 
and  the  means  by  which  that  food  is  converted  into  the  living  fabric. 
Recognizing  the  fact  in  the  physical  world  that  for  immature  life  a 
diflferent  form  of  nutriment  is  prepared  from  that  which  is  demanded 
in  adult  years,  we  are  ready  to  trace  the  analogy  in  the  spiritual  world. 
The  keynote,  the  fundamental  truths,  must  be  sought.  Every  science 
has  its  beginnings — its  center  around  which  all  its  parts  gravitate, 
from  which  radii  extend  to  its  utmost  bounds.  The  untiring  research 
is  for  first  principles.  But  grand  as  is  the  sublime  law  of  gravitation 
discovered  by  Newton  there  is  no  man  who  will  assert  that  it  is  the 
ultimate  analysis  of  force.  Finding,  then,  that  in  this  direction  the 
beginnings  of  science  are  hidden,  realizing  that  our  only  hope  of 
attaining  them  lies  in  the  exercise  of  our  powers  of  observation,  and 
from  their  carefully  collected  results  forming  higher  and  higher  gen- 
eralizations, we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  beginnings  of  science 
with  man  are  the  first  natural  steps  in  the  process  of  investigation. 
For  this  work  we  have  already  seen  the  child  by  his  natural  constitu- 
tion is  prepared.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  teacher  present 
occasions  to  the  eager,  restless  eyes,  ears  and  hands.  But  she  must 
be  prepared  to  lead  truly  in  the  path  of  nature.  She  must  begin  at 
the  real  beginnings  and  reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements.  But  one 
difficulty  must  be  presented  at  a  time,  and  these  so  adjusted  that  in 
proceeding  step  by  step  the  child  will  always  pass  from  the  simple  to 
the  more  difficult,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

^  Culture  of  Language  an  Important  Object. — After  the  child  has 
clearly  gained  the  idea,  give  him  the  language  in  which  to  clothe  it, 
and  words  become  to  him  priceless  treasures.  The  disgust  and  weari* 
ness  with  which  he  rightly  recoils  from  them  when  given  to  him  as 
meaningless  combinations  of  twenty-six  unmeaning  characters,  never 
appears.  Let  him  learn  not  only  the  application  and  meaning  of  these 
words,  but  also  their  phonic  elements  and  their  written  and  printed 
forms,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  new  word  a  day  during  the  first  year  of 
school-life,  two  a  day  during  the  second  year,  three  the  third,  and  so 
on — in  four  years  he  will  have  mastered  two  thousand  words,  in  five 
years  three  thousand,  and  these  with  the  original  stock   which  he  had 
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when  he  entered  school,  will  form  a  vocabulary  as  copious  as  we  often 
use  in  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life.  We  will  no  longer  be  guilty  of 
the  outrage  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  inhumanity  to  the  child 
of  requiring  him  to  commit  for  the  recitation  lists  of  from  five  to 
twenty  unassociated  words  (some  of  them  not  even  found  in  the  una- 
bridged dictionaries),  for  we  will  remember  that  memory  without 
association  is  a  special  talent  not  possessed  by  one  in  a  million,  and 
that  even  with  many  and  the  most  powerful  associations  it  is  never 
one  of  the  first  faculties  to  come  to  maturity. 

Desirable  Employmexts  for  the  School-Room. — Neither  will  we 
have  to  resort  to  this  to  keep  the  child  out  of  mischief.     The  practi- 
cable and  delightful  employments  of  the  school-room  press  so  closely 
upon  our  attention  that  we  are  forced  to  exclude  many  which  we  would 
£gladly  admit.     Lessons  in  number  in  the  concrete  and  the  result  of  the 
child's  discovery  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  Arithmetic  and  the  higher 
siathematics.     Lessons  on  plants,  animals,  minerals,  qualities  of  objects 
.and  manutactures,  lead  directly  to  Botany,  5voology,  Mineralogy,  and 
rsome  of  the  truths  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.     Lessons  in 
size  and  position  of  objects  introduce  us  to  Geography,  a  subject  to 
^hich  recent  investigations  and  the  philosophic  deductions  of  Hum- 
boldt, Ritter,  Guyot,  and  many  others,  have  lent  a  wonderful  fascina- 
tion.    Other   subjects   have   for   their   chief   aim   the   cultivation  of 
special  mental  faculties,  or  the  development  of  taste  and  the  moral 
nature. 

KiJTD  OP  Power  thus  Developed. — This  practice  of  reading  at  first 
liand  from  the  volume  of  nature  develops  a  widely  different  power 
from  that  gained  by  the  results  of  other's  investigations  and  tracing 
back  the  proofs.  The  former  tends  to  produce  directive  power;  the 
latter  to  promote  mechanical  imitation.  The  development  of  this  di- 
Treetive  intelligence  is  the  great  demand  of  the  age.  We  want  men  of 
creative  genius — those  who,  instead  of  transforming  their  vitality  into 
muscle-power,  will  exercise  it  as  man's  prerogative  of  progressive 
mental-power,  and  unfold  the  vast  stores  of  mechanical  force  in  the 
mineral  and  organic  worlds.  Who  can  conceive  the  rapidity  of  ad- 
vance in  science  and  art  when  all  our  John  Chinamen,  Patricks  and 
Sambos,  arc  changed  into  independent  producers?  The  Superintend- 
ent of  one  of  our  largest  systems  of  schools  suggests  that  to  effect  this 
end  we  endeavor  to  promote  a  longer  attendance  of  each  child  in 
school.  Doubtless  this  is  desirable,  but  it  can  only  be  gained  by  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  advantages  derived  from  schools.  To  attain 
this  the  surest  way  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  lower  grades. 
Indeed,  this. is  the  only  way  of  seouri'i-  immediate  results.     We  must 
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take  the  masses  when  and  where  we  can  find  them.  *^  If  the  mountain 
will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  go  the  mountain ;"  and  this 
course  is  already  yielding  practical  fruits. 

Practical  Proofs. — The  child  of  eight  years  cited  by  Miss  Pea- 
body  as  having  gone  over  Dr.  Hill's  "  Geometry  for  Beginners,"  with 
practical  provings,  in  two  months,  and  invented  a  self-moving  doll's 
carriage  that  would  give  a  doll  a  ride  of  twc  Ive  feet,  is  not  a  solitary 
example.  The  increased  attention  given  in  our  elementary  schools  to 
form  and  drawing,  especially  inventive  drawing,  is  already  appearing 
in  the  practical  arts  of  designing  and  architecture.  In  many  of  our 
primary  schools  we  find  children  whose  real  and  practical  knowledge 
of  zoology  and  botany  is  far  superior  to  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
teachers  in  the  land. 

Value  op  this  Coursb  to  the  Masses. — But  I  hear  some  ask, 
*'  Why  take  the  time  of  the  children  in  the  primary  schools  for  those 
subjects  ?"  To  this  question  we  have  already  given  a  practical  answer. 
We  have  seen  that  if  we  teach  them  at  all  to  the  masses  we  must 
teach  them  there — and  why  are  they  not  as  valuable  to  the  masses  as 
to  the  few?  Which  is  the  more  desirable  for  a  child  who  can  spend 
only  three  or  four  years  in  school,  to  acquire  a  little  more  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  (which  we  grant  now  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment) ,  or  a  clear  idea  of  the  elements  and  methods  of  investigation  of 
the  principal  branches  of  science  and  art,  with  a  correct  use  of  his 
mother  tongue,  and  the  mental  training  gained  in  the  process,  and  a 
few  pages  less  of  advancement  in  the  text-book?  Which  best  fits  him 
for  the  practical  duties  and  purest  enjoyments  of  life?  For  the  sake 
of  the  argument  we  admitted  that  the  three  R's  might  receive  less 
attention  when  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  school  was  extended, 
but  practically  this  is  not  true.  Such  a  course  of  training  as  we  have 
indicated,  when  properly  conducted,  gives  constant  exercise  in  reading 
and  writing,  and  with  such  pleasing  variety  as  to  greatly  facilitate 
progress. 

Value  op  this  Course  to  those  who  take  a  Higher  Course  op 
Study. — There  is  still  a  class  who  will  not  deny  the  advantage  of  such 
a  course  to  those  who  leave  school  at  the  ages  we  have  specified,  but 
who  claim  that  for  children  who  can  remain  in  school  and  pursue  these 
subjects  in  the  higher  grades,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  power.  To 
these,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  already  presented,  we  reply :  The 
realm  of  science  is  too  wide  to  be  compassed  by  "  fourteen  weeks  in 
chemistry,  philosophy,  or  geology."  The  volume  of  nature  is  not  a 
primer  or  a  comic  almanac.  Even  if  we  take  those  phases  of  each 
subject  to  which  the  child's  mind  is  better  adapted  than  it  will  be  at  a 
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subsequent  period,  and  which  we  have  seen  he  can  take  without  detri- 
ment, we  have  onlj  a  foundation  for  mature  study.  Then  the  child 
can  advance  to  the  higher  philosophy  of  each  subject. 

Pkinciples  to  be  Obskbved  thkoughout  the  WoiiK. — In  all  this 
work  we  will  make  our  teaching  positive,  replacing  the  cold,  repress- 
ing "  Thou  shalt  not  "  with  the  warm,  expanding  "  Thou  shalt."  In 
presenting  incentives  we  will  follow  the  practice  of  Lycurgus,  who 
bade  us  "  Teach  the  boys  that  which  they  will  practice  when  they  are 
men."  Then  will  the  school  be  a  preparation  for  the  civil  and  social 
duties  of  mature  life.  Another  principle  of  which  we  should  not  lose 
sight,  is,  avoid  hasty  generalizations.  Do  not  allow  the  children  to 
make  general  statements  from  examinations  of  one  particular.  Keep 
the  answers  of  the  children  in  the  concrete  until  their  observation  war- 
rants a  general  conclusion.  In  the  expression  of  definitions  give  the 
explanation  first,  the  term  last. 

A  Further  Necessity. — But  all  this  granted  there  is  still  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  way.  Where  can  we  find  the  teachers  practically  familiar 
with  the  constitution  of  the  child's  mind,  its  laws  of  growth,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  each  period  of  its  development?  Where  are  the  teach- 
ers so  versed  in  the  laws  of  growth  of  each  science  as  to  discover  the 
beginnings  and  the  successive  stages?  Where  are  they  who  are  able 
to  so  divide  the  truth  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
children?  Having  divided  it  who  is  master  of  the  methods  of  present- 
ing it  fitted  to  secure  the  desired  results  ?  Great,  indeed,  is  the  demand 
and  only  to  be  attained  by  patient  and  perserving  labor.  But  why 
should  the  teacher  complain  at  this?  Surely  he  would  not  chose  a  vo- 
cation which  would  not  by  the  effort  required  to  attain  skill,  entitle  it 
to  rank  with  the  professions  or  at  least  the  ordinary  trades!  The 
physician,  the  lawyer,  or  the  clergyman,  devotes  two  or  three  years  to 
a  special  analysis  of  the  principles  of  his  professional  work,  and  after- 
wards many  more  years  to  patient  plodding  at  details,  before  expect- 
ing eminence  in  his  profession.  The  youth  who  aspires  to  be  a  carpen- 
ter, a  merchant  or  a  blacksmith,  endures  a  long  apprenticeship.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  employment  worthy  of  the  name  which  does  not  in- 
scribe "  skilled  labor "  over  its  portals.  This  is  especially  true  of 
teaching,  yet  in  no  art  has  the  fact  been  more  overlooked.  Prominent 
among  the  causes  of  this  confusion  is  the  circumstance  that  the  subject 
matter  which  is  the  food  of  the  student  is  the  implement  of  the  teacher. 
Possession  of  the  tools  has  been  considered  equivalent  to  skill  in  their 
use.  But  a  clearer  perception  of  its  relations  is  dawning.  No  longer 
is  information  the  direct  object  of  pursuit.  The  development  of  pow- 
er, physical,  mental  and  moral,  has  been  discovered  to  be  the  end  to 
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which  all  the  rest  is  subservient,  and  he  who  would  develop  it  in  oth- 
ers must  possess  it  in  his  own  soul.  The  strength  of  a  well  disciplined 
intellect,  the  mastery  of  the  science  and  art  of  the  profession,  and  a 
calm  true  manhood  or  womanhood,  are  essential  to  the  production  of 
kindred  results.  Since  labor  is  the  appointed  medium  for  attaining 
treasure  in  this  world  the  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  lead  in  this  path- 
way by  training  in  the  same  school.  Could  we  find  one  who  hadgain- 
the  ends  without  using  the  means,  he  would  still  be  unfit  to  as  a  guide 
to  others  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  methods  which  they  must  pur- 
sue. The  character  and  measure  of  the  teacher's  power  will  determine 
the  character  and  measure  of  his  influence.  And  as  clear,  poised,  intelli- 
gent work  wins  in  every  other  department  of  life,  so  it  is  in  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching. 

^YIIAT  Shall  We  Do?— In  giving  a  final  answer  to  our  question, 
"  What  shall  we  do  with  our  primary  schools?"  we  can  only  say, 
Perfec'j  the  plan  imtil  the  primary  school  becomes  complete  in  itself — 
the  inner  circle  of  which  the  higher  grades  are  only  concentric  rings 
or  expansions.  Then  provide  a  course  of  training  in  the  principles  of 
teaching  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  enlarged  course  of 
instruction,  so  systematizing  and  extending  his  training  that  its  vital- 
izing influence  shall  be  felt  in  every  school  room  in  the  state.  This 
accomplished,  and  one  state  will  have  done  what  she  can  to  drive  back 
the  twin-sisters — ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  peril  in  which  repub- 
lican institutions  stand  is  apparent  when  we  consider  that  in  1860  the 
percentage  of  illiterate  persons  in  the  United  States  was  nine,  while 
to- day  that  number  is  doubled.  Several  of  the  European  nations,  and 
even  the  Sandwich  islands,  so  lately  redeemed  from  a  savage  state, 
present  a  much  smaller  percentage.  Indeed,  the  latter  nation  may  fee 
impelled  to  repay  the  service  we  have  done  her  and  send  missionaries 
to  us!  With  an  average  attendance  of  only  forty-four  per  cent,  of 
those  entitled  to  public  school  privileges,  an  enrollment  of  but  fifty- 
two  per  cent,  and  only  eight  per  cent,  more  in  our  primary  schools, 
the  question,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  arrest  this  tendency?"  presses  with 
momentous  force.  We  cannot  afford  to  sit  idle  hoping  for  better  times. 
Immediate  action  is  demanded.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  of  our  educational  system  must  do  more  than  hold  the  ter- 
ritory already  won.  There  are  veins  to  be  explored,  and  heights  to  be 
scaled,  yielding  elements  for  the  resolution  of  the  problem.  We  can- 
not believe  that  no  plans  exist  on  which  the  play  of  forces  blends  in 
harmonious''  reposed.  "  Forward,"  then,  must  be  our  motto,  in  full 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  "  Teaching  is  a^science  and  the  teacher  an 
artist." 
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Clear,  deliberate,  and  earnest  thought  is  always  more  impressive  in 
the  school  room  than  constant,  hurried  and  restless  action.  The  teach- 
er who  shall  have  planned  a  full  scheme  for  forming  some  acquaintance 
with  his  scholars  the  first  day,  for  properly  organizing  them  into  class- 
es, for  keeping  them  diligently  emploj^ed,  and  at  the  same  time  shall 
carefully  note  the  habits  aiid  tendencies  of  the  school,  and  who  shall 
execute  this  scheme  in  its  details  without  worry,  loss  of  mind,  or  any 
hesitation,  will  find  that  he  has  accomplished  much  toward  making  a 
successful  term. 

The  more  experience  any  one  has  in  teaching,  the  more  deeply  will 
he  become  convinced  that  exact  methods  in  his  work  are  essentially 
valuable.  I  do  not  mean  that  formalities  shall  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  knowledge  and  mental  discipline,  but  that  teaching,  like  other  em- 
ployments, has  fixed  modes  of  action,  especially  suited  to  the  labor  to 
be  performed,  and  calulated  to  ensure  the  best  results.  The  great 
question  in  our  educational  policy  is  to  discover  and  use  the  most  per- 
fect plan  for  forming  the  classes,  grading  the  students,  improving  the 
styles  of  instruction,  and  governing  the  scholars  in  our  mixed  schools. 
I  have  not  dared  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  problem.  I  am  only  ful- 
ly persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  a  large  amount  of  the  work  at  pres- 
ent done  in  those  schools  is  almost  worthless.  Looking  at  very  many 
of  the  youth,  who  have  received  here  their  instruction  and  leave  with 
undisciplined  minds,  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  most  rudimentary 
studies,  corrupted  hearts,  wrong  notions  of  the  requirements  of  busi- 
ness, unrefined  tastes,  and  rough  manners,  and  who  can  avoid  pronounc- 
ing such  schools  as  failures. 

With  no  expectation  of  mastering  the  difficulties  before  us,  I  would 
indicate  some  points  in  which  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  meth- 
ods of  classifying,  instructing  and  disciplining  the  pupils  of  our  coun- 
try schools.  None  of  them  have  any  merit  of  originality.  The  first 
step  should  be  taken  in  diminishing  the  number  of  classes,  and  in  nar- 
rowing the  range  of  studies.  How  to  perform  this  without  too  much 
complaint  and  confusion,  is  a  task  which  most  teachers  will  have  to 
learn.  On  an  average  in  our  schools,  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  dis- 
tinct recitations  or  exercises  are  held  daily.  I  know  that  some  teachers 
have  thirty  scholars  and  thirty-three  cl»ss  exercises.  This  results  from 
a  want  of  uniformity  of  text-books,  as  well  as  skillful  classification. 
No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  the  time  and  energies  are  here  all 
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wasted.  The  studies  are  apt  to  run  throughgfour  or  five  separate 
grades ;  and  one  person  must  be  thoroughly  versed  and  interested  in 
them  all.  The  teacher  who  can  fairly  organize  one  class  where  two 
have  aiways  existed,  is  a  greater  benefactor  of  his  race  than  he  who 
can  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  did  before.  I  need  not 
speak  of  the  propriety  of  introducing  the  higher  English  branches  into 
these  schools ;  all  educators,  who  have  examined  this  subject,  are  a  unit 
on  this  point.  I  am  surely  convinced  that,  as  a  rule,  all  the  districts 
would  be  benefited  by  [excluding  the  highest  studies  now  pursued  in 
reading,  arithmetic  and  grammar.  The  teacher  requires  more  time 
and  more  stength  for  each  recitation.  The  pupils  need  to  be  restrained 
and  kept  applying  themselves  more  thoroughly  in  the  primary  work. 
Out  of  a  thousand  young  men  and  young  ladies  who  pass  through  our 
district  schools,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  whose  reading  of  the 
most  common  pieces  would  be  heard  with  ease  and  pleasure.  Out  of 
ten  thousand  how  many  can  write  a  long  letter  and  spell  all  ihe  words 
correctly  without  consulting  some  authority?  Perhaps  no  better  sug- 
gestion can  be  offered  than  that  the  teachers  of  these  mixed  cchools 
should  encourge  each  other  in  carrying  out  a  resolution  to  eliminate 
six  or  eight  of  the  usual  recitations ;  and  then  with  the  utmost  care 
classify  the  pupils  on  the  sole  principle  of  attainments  in  their  studies. 
This  is  in  effect  deciding  for  each  one  what  branches  he  shall  study, 
and  not  leaving  it,  as  our  present  course  does,  largely  to  his  own 
choice. 

Another  step  in  the  right  direction  is  to  assist  the  pupil  in  com- 
pleting all  the  details  of  his  arrangement  for  study  and  class  exercises. 
A  president  of  a  leading  college  in  New  England  spends  usually  a 
month  each  year  with  the  new  students  of  the  institution  in  familiar 
conversation  about  the  best  methods  of  preparing  their  lessons,  the 
formation  of  correct  habits  of  study  and  recitation,  the  care  of  health, 
their  recreations  and  their  social  practices.  To  no  better  use  has  he 
ever  applied  his  profound  scholarship,  his  invaluable  experience,  and 
his  masterly  abilities.  The  times  for  learning  each  lesson  as  well  as 
for  reciting  it,  must  be  selected.  The  courses  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  for  strengthening  the  intellectual  powers,  known  to  be  the 
best  adapted  to  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  the  teacher  must  see,  are 
accepted  by  the  pupil. 

There  are  doubtless  three  stages,  through  which  the  mind  passes  in 
the  period  of  its  development.  The  first  is  the  memorizing,  in  which 
the  greatest  pleasure  is  felt  in  the  simple  acquisition- of  knowledge; 
the  second  is  the  training,  where  the  chief  satisfaction  is  found  in 
using  and  strengthening  the  faculties  and  susceptibilities ;  and  the 
third  is  the  fumishii%,  or  the  special  preparation  for  the  particular 
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calling  or  duties  in  li^.  Only  the  two  former  are  embraced  in  the 
work  of  the  common  school ;  the  latter  belongs  to  the  education  of 
apprentices  and  the  members  of  professional  schools.  Now  in  our 
elementary  instruction,  what  methods  of  recitation  are  best  fitted  to 
accomplish  the  work  required?  Story  telling,  object  teaching,  and 
word-knowledge  evidently  are  included  in  the  first  stage,  with  this  as 
the  governing  maxim :  "  Always  have  the  child  reproduce  in  some 
form  the  substance  of  what  you  have  told  or  taught  him."  In  this 
stage,  but  more  especially  in  the  second,  the  questioning  method  is  the 
all  important  one  in  the  class.  While  the  topical  has  its  great  advan- 
tages, yet  the  more  I  teach  the  more  clearly  I  see  that  the  style  of 
interrogation  brings  the  teacher  and  the  scholar  closer  together  in 
their  thoughts  and  sympathies  arouses  and  stimulates  the  young  mind 
to  more  intense  activity,  and  fixes  in  its  conceptions  more  sharply  and 
securely  the  information  it  has  acquired.  A  fundamental  principle  in 
the  Pestolozzian  system  must  not  be  disregarded  in  this  method, 
"  Never  tell  a  child  what  you  can  lead  him  to  find  out  for  himself." 
Starting  with  the  known,  he  can  easily  be  guided  often  to  discover  the 
unknown.  In  qualifying  oneself  for  the  office  of  a  teacher,  the  art  of 
questioning  should  receive  the  fullest  attention.  It  requires  a  clear 
apprehension  of  all  the  parts  of  your  subject,  the  most  successful 
modes  of  reaching  and  analyzing  these,  and  the  needs  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  pupil's  mind.  The  life  of  the  recitation  and  the  progress 
of  the  class  are  so  dependent  upon  the  readiness  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  instructor,  that  you  often  hear  the  remark,  "  The  school  must 
be  succeeding  finely,  the  master  is  so  wide  awake."  A  sense  of  his 
own  unfitness,  besides  many  annoyances,  must  be  experienced  by  that 
teacher,  who  cannot,  in  the  district  school,  fix  his  attention  at  once 
\ipon  each  exercise  of  the  class  however  brief,  and  summon  up  all  his 
mental  energies  in  the  performance  of  his  tasks.  That  person  has  a 
most  valuable  acquirement  who  can,  by  his  presence  and  intellectual 
activity,  influence  or  arouse  his  school  to  engage  in  earnest  work. 

In  this  connection,  the  fact  may  be  noticed  that  the  highest  success 
of  the  teacher  depends  upon  his  preserving  and  carefully  using  his 
life-forces.  No  one  has  a  right  to  teach  when  he  is  weary  and 
exhausted.  He  can  not  inspire  his  scholars,  nor  keep  them  perform- 
ing efficient  work.  His  own  eflfort  in  thinking  and  governing,  while 
burthensome  to  himself,  must  be  disagreeable  to  others.  To  incite, 
hold  and  guide  the  classes,  and  in  addition  to  oversee  the  other  busi- 
ness of  the  school  room,  six  hours  a  day  and  five  days  a  week,  requires 
large  expenditures  of  bodily  and  mental  energies.  To  pay  these  out 
daily,  so  that  the  teacher  shall  remain  sprightly  and  vigorous  until  the 
last  recitation  is  heard,  demands  skill  and  self-control.     Some  are  so 
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interested  and  active  during  the  arithmetic  exercise  of  the  morning 
that  thej  become  languid  and  stupid  in  listening  to  the  grammar 
classes  in  the  afternoon.  The  laws  of  our  being,  controlling  the 
increase  and  use  of  our  life-power,  should  be  better  understood.  To 
enter  the  school  room,  after  you  have  spent  a  considerable  portion  of 
your  strength  in  outside  employment,  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  your 
pupils,  and  is  dishonorable  to  your  profession.  To  distract  and  en- 
feeble the  mind  by  assuming  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  any 
other  severe  business  in  connection  with  teaching,  is  a  source  of  many 
shameful  failures.  It  should  be  a  rule  held  in  a  stern  conscience  that 
a  teacher  should  not  deprive  himself  at  night  of  proper  sleep,  nature's 
restorer,  by  late  social  gatherings,  long  rides  or  midnight  study. 

Perhaps  theie  is  no  department  of  the  teacher's  worK  so  much  under 
the  guidance  of  laws  and  methods  as  his  administration  in  the  schools 
or  his  discipline  of  the  scholars.  His  own  personal  and  orderly  habits 
have  much  to  do  in  this  direction.  His  own  arrangements  for  the 
study  and  recitation  hours,  the  condition  of  the  room,  the  interest  he 
excites  in  the  studies,  and  the  regard  the  pupils  have  for  him,  furnish 
the  conditions  on  which  he  can  manage  his  school.  AmoDg  his  first 
efforts  he  must  impress  upon  his  learners  their  duty  to  respect  highly 
thir  work.  To  create  the  spirit  of  courtesy  and  self-denial,  helps  in 
the  formation  of  a  quiet  and  attentive  school.  By  active  watch, 
fulness  many  beginnings  of  mischief  and  lawlessness  may  be  sup- 
pressed. The  feeling  of  departure  or  distance  between  the  master  and 
the  pupil  should  not  be  allowed,  after  an  acquaintance  is  opened,  to 
have,  as  an  old  teacher  friend  used  to  say,  ^^  an  incipiency,"  much  less 
any  growth.  With  a  jealous  eye  he  should  notice  all  such  withdrawals 
from  himself,  and  generously  and  patiently  prevent  them.  A  great 
anxiety  arises  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  offenders.  In  my  own 
experience,  I  am  reaching  the  belief  that  all  such  cases  can  be  best 
managed  in  a  private  interview.  Christ's  injunction,  "  If  thy  brother 
shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  bis  fault  between  thee  and 
him  alone;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother,"  applies 
also  here ;  and  since  it  is  philosophical,  or  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  you  will  most  frequently  succed  in  removing  the 
offense,  and  reforming  the  offender. 

But  every  teacher,  especially  in  our  country  schools,  where  there  is 
such  a  variety  of  tasks  to  be  done,  and  so  many  grades  of  minds  to 
control,  should  be  conscious  that  he  is  greater  than  his  work.  I  know 
of  no  intellecttial  slavery  like  that  in  "which  the  school-keeper  is  afraid 
of  his  labor;  feels  chagrined  and  degraded  over  his  repeated  mistakes; 
sees  that  his  efforts  are  dishonest,  since  he  attempts  more  than  he  can 
really  perform;  and  bears  about  the  disheartening  conviction  that  his 
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powers  are  weighed  down  and  stiffened  by  the  atlas-load  which  he  can- 
not carry.  Well  may  he  regard  his  business  as  full  of  details  and 
drudgery.  The  remedy  for  this  is  found  in  a  clear  and  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  branches  taught,  the  formation  of  a  high  ideal  of  the 
work,  and  the  culture  of  courage  and  geniality  of  mind.  The  teacher 
will  always  have  a  decided  advantage,  who  is  acquainted  also  with  the 
higher  subjects  of  learning.  But  in  lieu  of  these  he  can  strengthen 
himself  in  his  position,  and  inspirit  his  own  mind  by  reading  carefully 
our  best  newspapers,  magazines,  histories,  geographies,  and  popular 
scientific  treatises. 

These  country  schools,  then,  furnish  the  difficult  posts  in  our  educa- 
tional work.  They  are  the  places  for  arduous  labor  and  continued  sac- 
rifice. But  labor  is  glorious  and  self-denial  is  glorious.  And  toiling 
patiently,  heroically,  and  successfully  in  these  humble  school  rooms, 
are  found  some  of  our  truest,  best  beloved,  and  most  useful  teachers 

among  us. 

*«-#^ 

DISCIPLINE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

BY  I,  N.  STEWART,  WAUKESHA. 

Our  average  teacher  is  greatly  at  fault  in  the  matter  of  school  disci- 
pline. Not  that  he  neglects  it  more  than  he  does  drill,  but  because, 
being  the  basis  of  good  citizenship,  it  more  affects  the  public.  In 
other  words,  he  fails  more  in  the  manner  than  in  matter.  He  aspires 
to  higher  scholarship  rather  than  to  a  better  use  of  what  he  already 
knows.  So  it  happens  that  the  average  teacher  in  our  country  schools 
marks  high  at  examination,  but  fails  in  the  school  room  to  produce  ad- 
equate fruit  in  the  quality  of  the  scholar  or  the  citizen.  The  state  ex- 
pects him  to  send  out  law-abiding,  as  well  as  intelligent,  men ;  to  teach 
order  and  system  as  well  as  ^'  the  three  R^s."  He  should  counteract 
the  tendency  of  our  youth  to  overleap  the  bounds  of  order,  and  to 
abuse  our  country's  freedom. 

Discipline  accustoms  to  regular  and  systematic  action.  In  the 
school  room  it  deals  with  orderly  behavior,  good  manners,  regular  and 
punctual  habits  both  of  study  and  attendance;  with  cleanliness  and 
tidiness  of  person;  the  keeping  of  the  house  and  furniture;  and  lastly, 
thorough  truthfulness  and  reliability  of  character.  It  has  to  do  with 
that  part  of  education  in  which  all  can  become  proficient.  It  is  this 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  which  is  of  most  importance  to  the  state. 
Without  discipline,  study,  and  so  scholarship,  is  hindered.  He  who  is 
rightly  disciplined  has  already  the  better  part  of  an  education ;  he  is 
prepared  to  do  the  most  work  in  the  least  time,  and  to  do  it  well. 

Drill   occupies,  relatively,  a  middle  ground.    It  is  a  diligent  and 
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strict  exercise  in  the  methods  and  rudiments  taugbt.  It  is  the  class 
work  of  the  pupil  himself,  and  for  himself,  under  the  eye  of  the  master. 
It  is  the  exercise  needful  to  form  the  habit  of  readily  and  correctly 
using  what  is  learned.  To  the  mere  scholar  this  exercise  is  of  the  first 
importance ;  to  the  state,  it  is  of  secondary  value.  In  this,  all  cannot 
reach  equal  proficiency.  Precept  and  information  (which  belong  to 
the  instructional  office  of  the  teacher)  should  be  given  only  to  direct 
the  drill,  and  supplement  the  study ;  more  is  an  injury.  In  this  respect 
our  average  teacher  tells  too  much,  and  at  the  wrong  period  in  the 
work.  He  talks  too  much.  A  comparison  of  these  functions  will  ex- 
plain how  some  teachers  seem  to  teach  their  pupils  more  than  they 
themselves  know. 

But  suppose  our  teacher  to  neglect  or  slight  the  general  discipline, 
and  confine  himself  to  the  studies  and  '^  to  pay  little  attention  to  style 
so  they  only  learn  well,"  what  have  we?  Better  or  worse  citizens, 
according  to  the  strictness  or  laxity  of  his  discipline.  At  best,  a  citi- 
zen who  may  know  enough,  but  who  needs  much  experience  to  gain 
the  necessary  self-control.  It  may  be  objected  that  while  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  is  receiving  special  attention,  the  pupil  will 
accumulate  less  knowledge ;  but,  in  fact,  his  chances  for  scholarship 
are  greatly  enhanced. 

Can  the  discipline  of  our  average  teachers  be  improved?  We 
habitually  teach  as  we  are  taught.  Improvements  may  be  made  as  a 
result  of  experience ;  but  they  are  rarely  more  than  additions  to  the 
old  frame.  Lectures  will  not  make  a  practical  teacher,  nor  will  read- 
ing ;  visiting  good  schools  will  not  do  it,  though  we  look  at  a  model 
school  every  day.  These  truly  aid  in  bettering  our  method,  by  adding 
to,  or  abating  from,  the  great  body  oT  school  habit,  formed  while  our 
teacher  was  yet  a  pupil.  Practice- teaching  is  much  better  as  an  aid. 
But  the  very  best  preparation  is,  actually  to  study  in  a  well  managed 
cchool,  where  practice- teaching  is  brought  in  at  the  proper  place  in 
the  course. 

t  We  call  on  the  instructors  of  our  teachers  for  the  best  discipline  and 
most  exact  drill.  The  matter  taught  is  really  of  less'  importance  than 
the  manner  of  teaching.  It  is  but  little,  any  way,  of  art  or  science  that 
can  be  taught  in  our  common  country  school.  Then  let  us  have  a  right 
start.  Let  us  give  attention  to  what  can  be  well  done,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  most  necessary.  Natural  aptness  and  larger  opportunities 
will  make  the  learner.  But  all  can  be  made  good  citizens  of  fair 
capacity.  We  demand  of  our  school  officers  a  more  careful  selection  of 
teachers,  from  those  holding  certificates,  who  show,  by  experience  as 
pupils  and  teachers,  the  highest  executive  ability.  These  will  trans- 
mit the  desired  quality,  with  all  their  improvements,  to  their  profes- 
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ional  posterity;   so  that  the  coining  teaoher   shall  far  surpass  our 

present  standard. 

^,*^ 

TIGHTEN  THE  GIRTHS. 

BY  W.  P.  HTNTIKGTOJT,  MARSHALL. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  '*  girth,^'  though  by  no  means  a  costly, 
is  an  essential  appendage  to  a  common  riding  saddle.  If  you  use  a 
folded  blanket,  instead  of  a  saddle,  in  riding  horseback,  you  still  need 
a  strong  girth,  or  surcingle,  perhaps  a  couple,  to  bind  the  blanket 
firmly  to  the  horse's  back ;  otherwise,  at  some  sudden  sideway  motion, 
of  the  animal,  if  he  be  given  to  such  starts,  you  may  find  yourself  un- 
expectedly on  the  ground — ^possibly,  with  a  broken  limb.  But  the 
principal  idea  of  a  girth,  we  take  it,  is,  that  it  be  strong,  drawn  tight, 
and  buckled  there.  You  may  multiply  girths  to  any  number — ^unless 
you  draw  them  tight  and  make  them  fast  at  that,  they  will  be  useless 
and  worse  than  useless,  for  they  will  be  likely  to  prove  treacherous, 
and  betray  you  to  your  inconvenience,  to  your  mortification,  to  your 
injury,  possibly  to  the  risk,  or  dislocation,  or  fracture,  of  a  limb,  not 
to  say  jeopardy  of  your  life ;  and  whichever  of  your  girths  be  not 
drawn  tight,  might  as  well  (nay,  better)  be  left  off  entirely. 

There  are  not  wanting  indications,  that,  since  the  period  of  colonial 
simplicity,  there  has  been  a  material  change  in  •  the  manners  of  the 
young,  especially  towards  their  parents  and  the  aged ;  nay,  it  is  com- 
monly admitted  that  there  has  been  a  change  for  the  worse  in  this  re- 
spect, since  the  close  of  the  first  war  for  American  independence ;  and 
indeed  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is  quite  within 
the  boundaries  of  probable  statement,  to  say,  that  within  the  memory 
of  the  more  advanced  in  years  amongst  us,  the  manners  of  children 
and  youth  were  more  deferential  towards  parents,  and  towards  ladies, 
strangers  and  the  aged, — seventy,  sixty,  fifty  years  ago, — than  they 
are  at  this  day.  Admitting  that  this  is  so,  (such  are  the  natural  sen- 
timents, I  believe,  of  all  civilized  nations) ,  we  caA  hardly  fail  to  con- 
trast the  recent,  with  ancient  manners,  in  this  respect,  to  the  disad* 
vantage  of  the  former.  It  is  well  known  that  old  age  was  honored 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  per  se,  and  independently  of  any 
consideration  of  the  personal  character  or  social  position  of  the  indi- 
vidual,—especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  those  na- 
tions. A  feeling  of  approbation  quite  generally  (unless  I  misjudge 
others  by  my  own  sentiments)  rises  in  the  mind,  in  contemplating  the 
universal  reverence  in  which  old  age  was  held  by  the  ancient  Persians 
and  Jews.  ''  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head  and  do  it  rever- 
ence."   No  one  takes  offense  at  the  fact,  so  notorious  now  to  all  people 
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of  information,  that  the  Chinese  have  a  peculiar  regard  for  the  filial 
obligation ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  even  in  American  society 
generally,  however  at  variance  the  practi<Je  may  be,. this  trait  in  Chi- 
nese  manners  is  regarded  with  feelings  of  satisfaction,  not  to  say  de- 
light and  admiration.  This  feeling  of  filial  obligation — of  reverence 
for  gray  hairs — amongst  the  Chinese,  (and  I  believe  amongst  the  Jap- 
anese not  less) ,  is  not  a  mere  form.  It  is  a  fundamental  law  in  their 
society  and  government.  *'  It  is  a  feeling,  that  extends  far  enough  to 
take  in  a  multitude  of  relations,  in  which  the  duties  of  mutual  love 
and  mutual  help  are  fully  recognized."  In  this  regard,  the  Chinese 
are  almost  unrivaled,  in  modern  times. 

Now,  admitting  the  (to  us  Americans)  discreditable  fact  under  con- 
sideration, we  do  not  assert  that  the  young  are  wholly  in  fault,  and 
that  the  blame  shall  not  rest  partly  on  parents,  and  even  on  grand 
parents,  for  the  pertness  of  childhood  is  often  provoked  by  the  peev- 
ishness of  age ;  and  human  nature  is  at  basis  much  the  same  in  every 
age  of  the  world ;  and  the  wisdom  of  an  Apostle  saw  fit  to  connect 
closely  with  the  precept,  "  Children,  obey  your  parents,"  that  reciprocal 
obligation,  "  and  ye  fathers  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath  1" 
And,  besides,  the  old  of  to-day  were  the  young  of  the  last  generation ; 
and  the  disrespect  which  now  falls  on  the  hoary  head,  may  in  some 
instances  be  only  the  natural  working  of  the  law  of  retribution. 

Perhaps  we  shall  resume  the  subject  in  a  future  paper,  for  this  may 
be  one  that  requires  "  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept."  We 
will  now  only  add,  that  if  there  has  been  too  much  perverseness  on 
the  part  of  children,  there  has  doubtless  been  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ents too  little  tenderness  for  the  young — ^too  little  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  weakness,  ingorance  and  many  infirmities.  "  Tighten 
the  girths,"  then,  is  a  precept  that  is  to  be  taken  with  some  qualifi- 
cations ;  and  yet  the  general  principle  of  safety  is,  that  the  girth,  if 
used  at  all,  is  to  be  drawn  as  tight  as  it  well  can  be,  and  secured  there 
by  a  strong  buckle. 


THE  PLACE  FOR  THE  TEACHER  IN  THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

BY  A.  H.  EDWABDS,  BEAVER  DAM. 

There  is  a  subject  which  for  years  I  have  been  contemplating,  and 
waiting  for  some  experienced  pen  to  write  upon;  but  as  yet  I  have 
never  seen  any  communication  on  the  subject  that  went  far  enough  to 
suit  my  views,  nor  are  our  school  houses  erected  for  what  I  would 
deem  a  model  school. 

In  the  first  place,  a  teacher  has  no  business  in  the  school  room,  his 
place  is  in  the  recitation  room ;  the  pupils  alone  should  be  in  the  school 
room,  where  they  would  not  have  the  noise  necessary  to  recitations. 
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But,  ask  several,  how  is  the  school  to  be  governed?  I  answer,  first 
build  your  school  houses  right,  then  a  man  who  cannot  govern  a  school 
without  being  in  the  school  room  had  better  change  his  occupation. 
Of  course  it  could  not  be  expected  that  any  man  could  bring  a  school 
up  to  the  high  standard  of  self-government  which  ever}  school  should 
possess,  when  a  school-board  changes  teachers  ever}'  year  or  two,  or 
where  the  parents  are  continually  meddling  with  the  school  matters 
which  they  know  nothing  about  only  as  the  children-  (which  perhaps 
have  been  disciplined)  tell  them. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  too  much  whipping  done  in  the  school- 
room. Teachers  (  ?)  who  cannot  govern  a  school  without  a  whip  had 
better  go  to  driving  oxen.  I  have  not  whipped  a  pupil  for  over  twenty 
years,  except  when  some  of  the  larger  boys  undertook  to  take  me  out 
of  the  door  or  whip  me ;  then  I  generally  intend  to  defend  myself  at 
all  hazards.  But  in  the  government  of  a  school  I  have  often  found 
more  difl&culty  in  governing  the  parents  than  I  have  in  governing  the 
scholars,  for  the  parents  I  can  not  govern,  but  the  children  I  can^  if  the 
parents  will  not  interfere. 

But,  sir,  how  can  we  expect  first-class  schools  so  long  as  most  schcols 
change  teachers  every  term,  and  while  they  seek  for  those  who  will  teach 
for  the  least  money,  and  whose  sole  object  in  teaching  is  to  get  the 
money? 

♦-♦ 

INFLUENCE. 

BY  MRS.  S.  C.  SIRKINB,    PLATNFIELD. 

There  is  no  power  so  widely  diffused,  or  of  which  we  are  so  little 
able  to  compute  the  final  extent,  as  that  of  influence.  As  a  spark, 
originating  in  the  most  humble  source,  or  falling  at  first  unnoticed  or 
disregarded,  is  capable  as  it  kindles  and  spreads,  of  producing  a  vast 
and  uncontrollable  conflagration,  so  a  seemingly  obscure  individual 
may  give  the  first  impulse  to  a  sentiment,  that  like  the  rushing  flame, 
shall  bear  down  in  its  course  the  whole  broad  fabric  of  some  long 
enduring  error.  How  important  is  it  then  that  they  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  trainirg  of  youth,  should  instill  into  their  minds  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue,  philanthrophy  and  liberty.  And  although  they  may 
not  know  the  extent  of  their  influence,  yet,  doubtless,  they  exert  a 
more  controlling  force  over  general  character  than  many  who  fill  high 
and  conspicuous  stations  among  men,  even  the  great,  the  wise  and 
the  talented.  «*•«•» 

"  Truly  have  they,  in  hall  or  cot — 
Where'r  their  home — 
A  heart- spell  ^oo  holy  and  too  high 
To  be  o'er- praised .,  cr  e'er  forgot." 


Ignorance  and  Prefitdice.    A  Demonstration. 
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IGNORANCE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

BT  P.  P.  IVER8LBB,  lOIiA.. 

The  following  remark  on  page  243,  No.  7,  of  the  Journal,  savors 
rather  strongly  of  know-nothingism  (in  both  senses  of  the  word): 
"  During  the  past  half  century  7,448,925  foreigners  have  landed  upon 
our  shores  with  various  superstitions  ( ?)  in  both  civil  and  and  reli- 
gious matters ;  one-fifth  of  our  population  to-day  is  of  foreign  element 
and  still  they  come."  This  is  awful !  The  author  regards  the  circum- 
stance as  *'*'  a  fearful  and  terrible  ( !)  danger  "  in  the  way  of  the  great 
intellectual  revolution.  The  writer  of  the  present  remarks,  though 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  classes  of 
people  that  immigrate  into  this  country,  is  much  puzzled  to  know 
what  their  various  superstitions  are ;  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  great* 
majority  of  them.  Spiritual  rappings,  for  instance,  cannot  be  one  of 
them,  for  this  most  sublimely  absurd  superstition  is,  I  believe,  of 
American  birth,  though  I  hope  it  is  not  one  of  the  offspring  of  the 
great  intellectual  revolution.  I  think  the  author  of  the  remark  may 
quiet  his  fears ;  if  he  will  visit  the  district  schools  attended  by  the 
children  of  foreign  bom  parents,  and  notice  their  habits  of  order,  their 
intelligence,  their  obedience  and  respectful  deportment  towards  their 
instructors,  he  will  not  find  great  cause  to  dread  a  new  "  war  cry  '* 

from  that  quarter. 

♦— ^ 

A  DEMONSTRATION. 

BY  B.  B.  A.  > 

Simple  method  of  Dem/)nstrating  that  the  Square  of  JBypothenvse 
equals  the  sum  of  Squares  of  Base  and  Perpendicular. 

Draw  the  square  abcd^  and  diagonal 
ac^  and  ahCy  will  be  a  right  angle  trian- 
gle, right  angle  at  h;  but  since  a&=&c 
we  have  only  to  prove  that  ac'=two 
times  ab*.  Square  on  ah  is  abed.  Since 
a  square  contains  four  right  angles,  d  is 
the  right  angle  of  triangle  adc^  and  since 
the  sum  of  its  other  two  angles = a  right 
angle,  tines  ad  and  dc  bisect  the  two 
right  angles  of  the  square  on  Hypothe- 
nuse,  and  iiprodiecedy  will  hit  it  opposite 
angles  of  same  square.  Hence  ad  and  dc  are  halves  of  the  diagonals  of 
square  on  Hypothenuse.  Therefore  adc  is  one-quarter  of  square  on 
Hypbothenuse,  and  one-half  of  square  on  aft,  and  it  follows  that  2aJ'= 

ac\    Hence  tte  theorem. 

2— [Vol.  I.— No.  10.] 
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A  CORRECTION. 

Nkcedah,  September  6th,  1871. 
Editors  Journal  of  Education  : — Permit  me  to  suggest  a  correc- 
tion to  the  "  Historical  Notes,"  as  published  in  "  The  Constitutions  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  adapted  to  the  ute 

of  Common  Schools."     The  first  paragraph,  page  47,  reads  as  follows : 

**  Wisconsin  derives  its  name  from  its  principal  river,  termed  b3r  the 
Indians  Wees-kon-son,  meaning  the  gathering  of  the  waters;  the 
"  gathering  "  referred  to  was  of  the  tributary  streams  above  Portage 
City,  formerly  called  Plover  Portage." 

I  have  lived  in  Wisconsin  territory  and  state  for  thirty-seven  years, 
and  on  or  near  the  Wisconsin  river  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  during 
this  time  have  been  more  or  less  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  In- 
dian tribes  in  the  state,  and  have  also  during  these  years  endeavored 
to  ascertain  the  proper  signification  of  the  Lidian  name^  applied  to  our 
rivers,  villages,  &c. 

The  word  Wisconsin  is  dirived  form  the  Menomonee  dialect.  Me- 
nomonee,  Ish-kosh-sa,  broad  sound  of  "  a  "  in  the  last  syllable  as  in 
"  fall,"  B^rench,  Ouis-con-sin.  Gov.  Doty,  Wis-kon-san,  and  latterly 
Wisconsin,  meaning  "  the  place^  "  or  "  the  valley  of  a  river,^^  And 
further,  Portage  City  was  never  called  Plover  Portage,  but  the  Portage 
or  Wisconsin  Portage,  Plover  Portage  is  in  Portage  county.  The 
"  trail  "  passed  over  or  through  the  present  village  of  Plover.  This 
Portage  extended  from  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Waupaca,  or  Tomorrow 
river. 

Ordinarily  this  error  would  not  be  of  much  consequence,  but  in  the 
present  instance  it  appears  to  me  dificrently. 

Very  Respectfully,  j.  t.  Kingston. 


ORAL  GRAMMAR  AND  ORTHOGRAPAY. 

HOW   TO   TEACH   THEM   AT   THE   SAME   TIME. 

1.  Call  Upon  the  pupils  to  write  the  names  of  ten  objects  seen  in 
the  school  room,  and  to  do  this  in  one  minute  by  the  watch.  2.  Let 
one  pupil  pass  to  the  black-boaird  and  copy  his  list,  other  members  of 
the  class  observe  bis  spelling,  and  when  done  name  additional  words 
on  their  respective  lists  and  not  on  the  board.  3.  Spell  all  the  words 
now  collected  in  concert,  pronouncing  every  syllable  distinctly,  and 
make  the  necessary  corrections  in  orthography  on  the  board,  spell  by 
sound,  noting  silent  letters.  4.  Now  erase  the  work  on  the  board,  and 
call  upon  the  pupil  to  make  a  complete  copy  of  the  list  in  their  blank 
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books  correctly  spelled.  6.  Call  for  ten  additional  names  of  things 
seen  in  the  room,  copy  as  above,  and  continue  until  the  subject  is  ex- 
hausted; the  pupils  are  required  to  number  and  preserve  lists  of  words; 
numbering  must  be  alike  on  each  blank  book,  from  one  to  one  hundred 
so  that  they  may  be  referred  to  by  number.  6.  In  th^  same  vra.y\  call 
for  names  of  things  seen  by  looking  out  of  the  window  of  the  school 
room,  write,  re-write,  spell  and  copy  as  above*  7.  The  teacher  must 
critically  examine  each  book,  observing  the  orthography  and  penman- 
ship; give  credit  to  each  according  to  merit.  8.  In  a  similar  manner 
call  for  the  names  of  things  at  home,  in  the  parlor,  in  the  kitchen,  draw- 
ing-room, dining  room,  pantry,  barn,  &c.,  also  names  of  things  seen  on 
the  way  to  and  from  school,  at  church,  in  the  stores,  &c.  After  col- 
lecting a  large  list  of  name  words  call  them  names.  9.  Let  the  pupils 
hunt  out  the  nouns  in  the  reading  lessons,  afterwards  write  them  on 
the  slates  carefully  spelled.  10.  Having  obtained  a  large  list  of  names, 
then  in  a  similar  manner  call  for  action  words,  treat  in  the  same  man- 
ner, &c.  Name  them  verbs.  11.  Let  the  pupils  hunt  out  verbs  in  the 
reading  lesson,  copy  them  in  a  blank  book.  12.  In  the  same  way  treat 
quality  words  and  call  them  adjectives.  13.  Develop  distinction  as  to 
proper  and  common  names,  also  number,  how  to  form  the  plural,  &c, 
l-i.  In  all  these  exercises  make  the  pupils  try  to  write  well,  give  them 
credit  for  good  penmanship  and  good  spelling.  15.  Do  one  thing  at 
a  time. — tT.  M.  Olcott^  in  the  Public  School  Advocate, 

HEALTH  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

The  Medical  College  of  Middlesex,  Massachusetts,  having  for  a  long 
time  considered  the  influence  of  public  shools  on  the  health  of  children, 
authorized  the  publication  of  the  following  facts  as  the  opii  ions  of  its 
members : 

1.  No  child  be  allowed  to  attend  school  before  the  beginning  of  his 
sixth  year. 

2.  The  duration  of  daily  attendance — including  the  time  given  to 
recess  and  physical  exercises — should  not  exceed  four  and  a  half  hours 
for  the  primary  schools;  five  and  a  half  for  other  schools. 

3.  There  should  be  no  study  required  out  of  school — unless  at  high 
school ;  and  this  should  not  exceed  one  hour. 

4.  Recess  time  should  be  devoted  to  play  outside  the  school  room — 
unlefss  during  stormy  weather — and,  as  this  time  rightfully  belongs  to 
the  pupils,  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for  serious  offenses ; 
and  those  who  are  not  deprived  of  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  spend  it 
io.  study;  no  child  should  ever  be  confined  to  the  school  room  during 
an  entire   session.     The  minimum  of  recess  time  should  be  fifteen 
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minutes,  each  session,  and  in  primary  schools  there  should  be  -  more 
than  one -recess  in  each  session. 

5.  Physical  exercise  should  be  wed  in  school  to  prevent  nervous 
and  muscular  fatigue  and  to  relieve  monotony,  but  not  as  a  muscular 
training.  It  should  be  practiced  by  both  teacher  and  children  in  every 
hour  not  broken  by  recess  and  should  be  timed  by  music.  In  primary 
^hools  eYQTj  half  hour  should  be  broken  by  exercise,  recess,  or  sing- 

.  6^  ^Yentilatlpn  should  be  amply  provided  for  by  other  means  than 
by  -v^indows^  though  these  should  be  used. in  addition  to  special  means 
during  recess  and  exercise  time. 

7-..  Lessons  should  be  scrupulously  apportioned  to  the  average  caps- 
/oity  of  the  pupils;  and  in  primary  schools  the  slate  should  be  used 
pjpjre  9Qd, the  book  less;  and  the  instruction  should  be  give  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  principle  of  '^  object  teaching. — American  JSducaiioiutl 

Monthly/. 

^— #^ 

Rules  poe  Tba.chebs. — The  heads  of  a  discourse  delivered  by  Prof. 
J.  F.  Nichols,  the  veteran  teacher  of  Detroit,  before  the  Michigan 
State  Teachers'  Association,  are  excellent  rules  for  teachers: 

Govern  yourself. 

Teach  the  school  how  to  study. 

Do  not  be  noisy  in  the  school  room — govern  by  signals  as  much  as 
possible. 

In  hearing  recitations  be  interested  yourself — ^be  enthusiastic — ^have 
a  soul  in  the  work. 

Have  no  pet  pupils — ^be  just  to  all. 

Have  a  programme,  and  then  adhere  to  it. 

Govern  your  school  without  monitors. 

If  you  are  obliged  to  punish,  do  it  out  of  the  school  room,  or  after 
school  is  out. 

Do  not  suspect  certain  pupils  of  being  guilty  of  all  the  mischief  done 
in  school. 

Do  not  allow  pupils  to  give  in  their  own  reports  recitations  and 
deportment. 

Cultivate  in  pupils,  as  far  as  possible,  self-respect — ^self-government. 


♦  •» 


Never  Late. — A  Sabbath  school  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  the  same 
superintendent  for  forty  years,  and  he  was  never  hehivd  time  in  all  hU 
forty  years'  service  in  the  school.  Think  of  that,  boys.  Chief- Justice 
Williams  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  once  a  teacher  of  a  Sunday  sohooli 
and  the  superintendent  always  knew  when  it  wanted  three  minutes  of 
the  time  to  open  the  school  by  seeing  him  enter.  Think  what  panctii- 
ality  that  was  1  Boys  and  girls  note  these  fine  examples  of  prcnnptoess 
in  duty. 
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DRAWING  AS  A  STUDY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  importance  of  this  subject  we  quote  a  few  remarks  and 
opinions  of  prominent  men  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  studj  of 
drawing,  most  of  which  were  called  forth  by  the  act  which  has  been 
recently  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  requiring  free 
instruction  in  drawing  in  towns  of  five  thousand  population  and 
upwards. 

Two  questions  of  much  importance  which  arise  in  the  minds  of  com- 
mittees and  teachers  are. 

1st.  At  what  age  should  children  begin  to  draw? 

2d.   What  plan  is  best  to  adopt? 

To  the  first  we  would  answer  that  a  child  cannot  commence  too 
early  in  life — it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  children  at  a  very  early  age 
delight  in  having  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  to  scrawl  or  mark  over. 
As  soon  as  a  child  can  handle  a  lead  pencil,  it  should  be  taught  to 
aiark  or  print  letters,  to  make  straight  lines,  and  outlines  of  simple  or 
familiar  objects. 

Drawing  is  an  aid  to  writing,  and  it  is  a  well  demonstrated  fact  that 
a  child  who  spends  half  an  hour  drawing  and  as  much  time  in  writing, 
.will  become  more  proficient  in  the  latter  than  if  the  whole  hour  had 
beei^  spent  in  writing,  and  has  at  the  same  time  gained  knowledge  in  a 
study  that  in  after  life  may  be  as  valuable  an  aid,  and  perhaps  more  so 
than,  writing  alone.  A  good  draughtsman  will  command  better  pay 
than  a  good  penman ;  besides,  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  it  will  be 
a  valuable  aid  in  the  laying  out  and  arranging  of  work  which  most 
Americans  are  sadly  deficient  in. 

"  In  our  best  factories  you  will  find — to  your  shame  I — a  German  de- 
signer, a  German  draughtsman;  in  our  great  machine  shops,  in  our 
print-works,  in  our  factories  for  silver  and  plated  ware,  in  our  best  cab- 
inet mHkers  shops'  in  our  architects'  and  engineers'  offices,  ten  to  onie 
the  best  men  (and  they  get  the  best  pay)  are  Germans!  An  interest- 
ing fact  goes  along  with  these  just  mentioned:  Drawing  is  taug/U  in 
every  school  in  Germany,  It  is  begun  in  the  primary  schools.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  fingers  can  hold  a  pencil,  they  begin  at  straight  lines  and 
curved  lines,  and  squares  and  circles ;  and  they  go  on,  systematically, 
year  by  year,  until  those  fingers  or  those  eyes  are  ready  for  almost  any- 
thing that  sight  or  touch  can  do. 

In  almost  all  of  the  cities,  and  in  many  large  towns  of  New  England, 
this  matter  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  public  schools  has  already  re- 
ceived attention.  In  Massachusetts  the  state  has  passed  a  law  making 
drawing  a  requisite  in  all  towns  of  over  5,000  inhabitants.  It  is  time 
for  Maine  to  be  considering  the  matter;  indeed,  the  subject  has  iust 
been  brought  before  our  Legislature.  But  our  own  city  shoukl  no 
longer  delay  to  provide  so  great  an  advantage  for  its  children.  Let  the 
School  Committee  ^*  go  ahead." — Portkma  Argus. 
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James  M.  Barnard,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  whose  intelligent  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  education  of  the  people,  and  in  this  department  of 
it  in  particular,  is  well  known,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  thus  speaks  of  the  relations 
of  drawing  to  our  industrial  arts,  and  to  the  development  of  a  higher 
taste  in  the  community: 

"Every  member  of  your  committee  is  aware  that  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  workmen  in  this  country  capable  of 
giving  a  high  finish  or  satistactory  ornamentation  to  manufactures. 
But  this  high  finish  and  ornamentation  is  more  and  more  demanded. 

*'^  I  can  also  point  to  the  fact  that  drawing,  as  I  have  said  in  another 
place,  holds  an  important  place  in  the  systems  of  instruction  in  every 
nation  of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  and  in  some  of  them,  as  in 
Prussia,  has  done  so  for  more  than  a  hurdred  years.  And  surely  there 
is  nothing  in  the  character  and  pursuits  of  our  people  or  in  the  struct- 
ure of  our  society  to  forbid  its  introduction  here. 

"  No  more  talent  or  skill  is  required  U.  teach  it  than  is  needed  in 
teaching  the  other  common  branches;  and  the  same  general  principles 
apply. 

"  In  the  Primary  Schools,  primary  lessons  are  to  be  given — the  sim- 
ple elements,  as  points,  lines,  angles  and  regular  figures  on  a  plane 
surface,  requiring  only  the  crayon  and  pencil." 

The  Connecticut  School  Journal^  in  an  article  says : — 

"Drawing,  if  properly  taught,  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  early 
observation  and  habits  of  the  child,  and  aids  to  systeiratize  the  knowl- 
edge already  gained.  It  should^  therefore^  always  be  taught  in  I*ri- 
.mary  Schools. 

*'  Drawing  cultivates  the  eye,  and,  through  the  eye,  the  mind,  in  the 
memory  of  form ;  it  assists  the  pupil  to  retain  a  clear  perception  of 
what  he  sees. 

"  Drawing  cannot  be  over  estimated  when  it  is  considered  as  an  aid 
in  the  acquisition  and  investigation  of  the  natural  sciences.  To  the 
instructor  it  gives  the  power  of  illustration,  which  is  often  the  only- 
available  means  of  transmitting  his  ideas. 

**  We  have  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  skill  and  intelligence  are 
essential  to  success  in  every  productive  industry. 

"  We  owe  to  our  artisans,  no  less  than  to  our  country,  to  establish  a 
system  of  public  instruction  competent  to  make  them  more  skillful 
than  the  workmen  of  other  countries.  A  large  majority  of  the  sover- 
eign people  is  composed  of  this  class.  In  a  country  like  ours,  nour- 
ished and  governed  by  the  people,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
fullest  provision  will  be  made  for  the  education  of  the  artisans. 

"  As  a  starting  point,  we  must  have  a  thorough  system  of  drawing 
in  our  schools." 


»  » 


An  Artist,  to  be  appreciated,  must  copy  nature  in  the  average;  but 
is  apt  to  be  ridiculed  when  he  reproduces  the  extravagances  in  which 
nature  .sometimes  indulges. 
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OFFICIAL   OPINIONS. 

Prapared  by  tb«  AjsUUnt  Sopcrintendent. 

Q.  .  Is  not  a  county  superintendent,  when  called  upon  by  a  teacher, 
obliged  to  give  a  private  examination? 

A.  A  county  superintendent  is  required  by  law  to  divide  his  juris- 
diction into  convenient  inspection  districts,  and  it  is  supposec ,  as  a 
general  rule,  candidates  will  seek  examination  in  their  own  district,  at 
the  appointed  time.  But  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  some  cannot 
attend  any  public  examination,  and  the  superintendent  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion,  grant  private  examinations.  He  must  be  the  judge,  however, 
whether  it  is  proper  or  requisite  to  do  this,  in  any  given  case.  The 
mere  fact  that  he  is  "  called  upon  to  give  a  private  examination,"  by 
no  means  proves  that  it  is  his  duty  to  grant  it. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  county  superintendent  to  compel  teachers  to 
attend  institutes,  or  to  refuse  examinations  to  those  who  do  not?  ' 

A.  The  policy  of  the  law  in  regard  to  institutes,  thus  far,  has  been 
persuasion  rather  than  compulsion.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
right  sort  of  teachers  will  attend  if  they  can,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
say  that  all  teachers  ought  to  attend.  But  the  right  of  examination  is 
not  made  dependent  upon  attendance,  and  a  candidate  cannot  lawfully 
be  refused  examination  simply  for  non-attendance.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble, however,  that  it  would  be  well  if  superintendents  were  required 
to  note  the  fact  of  attendance  or  non-attendance,  in  the  certificates 
issued ;  and  they  cannot  help  forming  their  general  opinion  of  teachers 
in  part  from  the  degree  of  interest  they  exhibit  in  the  matter  of  indi- 
vidual and  general  improvement.  Nor  are  intelligent  and  liberal 
school-boards  slow  to  find  out  that  the  teachers  who  make  it  a  rule  to 
attend  institutes  and  associations,  and  who  manifest  a  lively  interest 
in  them  and  in  their  work  generally,  are  the  teachers  to  be  sought  and 
employed. 

Q.  If  a  town  goes  back  to  the  town  system,  must  the  district  be 
Te*organized? 

A.  No ;  the  old  status  is  resumed..  The  clerks  continue  in  office  as 
clerks  of  the  sub-districts,  and  therefore  keep  on,  when  the  districts 
become  again  independent.  The  offices  of  director  and  treasurer  being 
vacated,  muatbe  filled  again — by  appointment  of  town  clerk  until  elec* 
tion,  and  when  elected  it  will  be  for  the  unexpired  balance  of  the  term 
of  each.    This  will  bring  the  organization  of  the  district  back  all  right. 

Q.    If  a  motion  to  adjourn  an  annual  meeting  three  weeks  is  amend- 
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ed  to  two  weeks,  and  the  meeting  is  declared  adjourned  and  dissolved, 
when  the  question  has  been  taken  on  the  amendment,  will  it  be  lawful 
for  the  meeting  to  assemble  and  transact  business  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks,  although  the  question  was  not  put  bj  the  chairman  on  the  orig- 
inal motioD? 

A.  Parliamentary  law,  though  very  important  in  high  legislative 
bodies,  cannot  be  considered  a  part  of  the  school  law.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  school  district  will  conform  strictly  to  parliamentary 
usages.  If  the  meeting  dispersed  with  the  general  understanding  that 
it  was  adjoaraei  for  two  weeks,  it  mast  be  held  that  it  will  be  lawful 
for  the  meeting  to  assemble  at  that  time,  and  transact  its  business, 
notwithstanding  the  informality  or  omission  referred  to. 

Q.  If  a  district  votes  to  have  a  male  teacher,  is  it  legal  for  the 
board  to  hire  a  female  teacher? 

A.  It  is  not.  The  board  is  bound  by  the  vote  of  the  district,  in  this 
and  some  other  matters,  as  provided  in  sub-section  twelfth  of  section  19. 
If  the  district  does  not  determine  these  matters,  the  board  will  do  so. 

Q.  If  the  board  hire  a  teacher  over  the  clerk,  is  the  clerk  in  duty 
bound  to  issue  orders  for  the  teacher's  pay? 

A.  If  the  teacher  is  hired  under  the  proviso  to  section  42,  yes;  if 
not,  no.  A  school  board,  aps^rt  from  the  clerk,  has  no  power  to  hire  a 
teacher,  except  under  that  proviso, 

Q.  Is  a  verbal  notice  by  the  district  clerk  to  the  town  clerk  that 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  has  been  changed  to  the  last  Monday  in 
August  sufficient  compliance  with  the  law,  so  that  a  meeting  held  at 
that  time  will  be  legal? 

A.  No ;  the  law  expressly  says  that  the  vote  to  change  is  to  "  take 
effect^  when  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting,  in  refer- 
ence to  such  change,  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  town  clerk."  Until 
this  is  done,  a  meeting  held  in  August  is  illegal,  and  its  action  void. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  claim  a  holiday,  occurring  in  a  vacation  taken 
without  the  consent  of  the  board? 

A.  A  teacher  can  claim  nothing  on  account  of  a  holiday  occurring 
in  vacation,  whether  the  vacation  was  taken  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  board. 

Q.  Must  county  superintendents  be  as  rigid  in  examination  upon 
the  ^*  Constitutions"  as  in  other  branches? 

A.  This  is  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to 
construe  the  law  liberally,  at  the  first  examintttion,  inasmuch  as  manj 
candidates  will  have  very  little  opportunity  for  preparation.  It  shonUI 
be  understood,  however,  that  this  lenity  cannot  be  expected  hereafter, 
and  teachers  should  be  informed  how  and  where  the  book  of  the  Gon» 
stitutioas  can  be  obtained. 
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THI  TEAOHIR  vs.  THE  IDyOATOR. 

Tlie  (listiactlon  between  the  teacher  and  the  educator,  though  not  generally 
recognized,  is  a  most  important  one,  and  its  proper  apprehension  is  necessary  to 
any  just  appreciation  of  the  work  of  education.  Stated  in  another  form  the  dis- 
tinctio'.i  is:  Teaching  is  an  Ar*^ — Education  is  a  Science. 

It  reqtiires  little  argument  to  show  that  science  underlies  and  precedes  all  true 
art.  B<'fore  the  application  of  art  to  the  construction  of  a  steam-engine,  science 
had  apprehended  its  utility,  and  had  investigated  and  determined  the  possibility 
and  met  hod  of  its  construction.  Art  may  become  a  merely  traditional  and  imitative 
proceps,  and  the  worker  in  the  art  is  then  merely  an  artizan — not  an  artist.  Thus 
it  »8  witli  the  matter  before  us.  With  occasional,  sometimes  indeed  admirable 
exceptions,  in  the  case  of  thost?  who  are,  so  to  speak,  bom  teachers,  and  who  seem 
to  have  au  natural  instinct  for  the  work,  the  teaching  which  still  prevails  is  mostly 
cf  this  traditional,  imitative  character.  If  the  processes  and  customs  of  tho  school- 
room ar '  varied,  and  Bometiiiiis  improved,  it  is  still  from  imitation,  and  not  because 
a  scientific  reason  can  be  given  for  what  is  done,  for  the  manner  of  doing  k,  orfor 
a  chnn;jje  in  the  method. 

This  i^  not  surprising,  because  the  work  is  mostly  performed  by  yoong  persons, 
of  limif(Ml  attainments,  with  little  or  no  previous  training  for  the  work,  and  who  by 
no  pi)Pr<ibility  could  bo  supposed  to  be  scientific  educators.  Nor  is  it  said  in  dis- 
paragement of  those  who  teach;  iliey  p  rform  the  work  expected  of  them,  which 
generally  is,  merely  to  "  keep  the  school,"  and  to  hear  the  lessons  according  to  the 
formul'i-  t>f  the  books;  and  ihey  perfonu  it  quite  as  well  as  could  be  reasonably 
expcrt«(l  f<ir  the  compensation  rereived,  which  is  one-half  or  one-third  of  that  of  a 
skillful  mechanic.  That  the  work  carried  forward  in  our  schools  is  not  a  work  of 
sclent itlc  education — that  is  the  systematic  development  and  discipline  of  the 
powers  nnd  {acuities  of  the  young,  according  to  the  asc/ertained  laws  and  principles 
of  edueirion,  as  well  as  the  incidental  furnie^hing  them  with  needful  knowledge 
and  rtkiil,  is  simply  because  there  is  no  general  demand  for  it.  We  aro  sorry  to  add, 
that  there  is  no  general  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  education  for  those 
who  are  to  be  the  citizens,  or  tlie  wives  and  mothers  of  citizens  of  a  great  and  self- 
goveniiug  republic — to  ibay  nothing  of  the  higher  wants  of  an  expanding  and  im- 
mortal soul. 

But  to  indicate  more  formally  some  points  of  the  distinction  made:  The  mere 
teacher,  of  the  ordinarj'  mechanical  imitative  kind,  looks  upon  the  mind  of  the 
child  as  a  receptacle  to  be  filled  with  knowledge;  the  true  educator  regards  it 
as  an  organism  to  be  developed  and  matured.  The  one  pursues  his  work  of 
teaching  as  an  end;  the  other  but  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  one  has  a  plan 
and  pattern  to  which  all  minds  must  conform,  by  which  they  must  be  shaped; 
the  other  regards  each  pupil's  individuality  and  treats  it  accordingly.  The  former, 
if  he  regards  individuality  at  all,  encourages  those  capacities  which  are  most 
active  because  ho  thereby  lessons  his  own  work,  and  flatters  his  own  vanity; 
the  latter  seeks  especially  to  awaken  and  strengthen  those  faculties  which  are 
feeblest.  The  teacher  measures  his  work  by  the  number  of  lessons  recited,  studies 
gone  over;  the  educator  by  the  growth  of  the  child's  nature,  by  its  increase  of 
strength. 

3_[VoL.  L— No.  10.] 
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Bat  to  some  extent  a  Liglier  and  truer  education  is  demanded,  and  would  be 
appreciated  if  attainable ;  but  the  means  of  compassing  the  end  are  not  seen  to  be 
attainable.  Not  a  few  parents  we  think  mourn  that  the  schools  near  them  are 
such  Iniserable  abortions  as  thej  are.  It  might  be  out  of  the  question  to  attempt 
to  supply  every  school  with  an  educator,  of  a  high  order,  but  it  is  possible  to  biing 
them  all  under  the  influence  and  general  direction  of  such  educators.  This  is  one 
of  the  ends  of  adopting  a  town  organization  of  the  schools;  and  tliis  is  especially 
an  end  to  be  subserved  by  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  over  the  State. 
Not  that  spending  a  term  or  two  in  a  Normal  School,  or  even  going  through  a 
coarse  of  study  there,  will  make  of  every  young  person  who  shall  do  so  a  scientific 
educator;  but  they  may  at  least  be  expected  to  become  enlightened  artists.  Nor- 
mal Schools,  if  in  charge  of  men  who  are  themselves  genuine  and  enlightened 
educators,  will  diffuse  not  only  true  metliods  of  teaching,  but  to  some  extent  a  true 

r 

spirit  of  education.  With  the  school  interests  of  each  town  a  unit,  instead  of  iso- 
lated fragments,  and  with  at  least  one  superior  teacher  placed  in  each  town  or 
series  of  thinly  settled  towns  to  aid  and  direct  the  rest,  together  with  a  general 
concert  of  action,  in  securing  a  proper  system  of  instruction  and  supervision,  much 
might  be  done.  By  degrees  our  schools  might  all  be  supplied  with  skillful  and 
enlightened  teachers,  if  not  scientific  educators. 

Bat  another  feasible  means  of  doing  this  and  doing  it  without  long  delay  is  to 
adopt  some  such  plan  as  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Kuntz,  last  winter — a  system 
of  county  high  schools  or  academies.  These  would  supplement  the  Normal  Schools, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  their  feeders.  Without  them,  the  training  apparatus  of 
oar  school  system  is  as  defective  as  its  supervisory  function  was  without  county 
superintendents.  Nobody  touched  upon  tliis  point,  we  believe,  at  the  last  Asso- 
ciation. Our  teachers  must  not  be  surprised  if  tlie  Legislature  does  not  wait  for 
their  action. 

That  we  do  not  advance  any  peculiar  or  visionary  notions  as  to  our  needs,  we 
think  is  made  apparent  by  the  three  first  articles  in  this  number. 


IFPICT   OF   THE   TOWNSHIP   8Y8TEM. 

A  few  towns,  not  fettered  by  local  selfishness,  or  fixed  in  the  rust  of  old  preju- 
dice, have  adopted  the  Town  System,  and  have  not,  ere  they  had  fairly  begiui  to 
test  it,  dropped  it  like  a  fickle  child.  Among  these  towns  is  Eagle  Point,  Chippe- 
wa county.  As  we  learn,  the  twelve  districts  are  each  supplied  with  a  good  school 
house,  and  all  are  alike  furnished  with  globes,  outline  maps,  charts  for  teaching 
reading,  spelling  and  writing,  numerical  frames,  geometrical  forms,  programme 
clocks  and  other  good  things.  We  doubt  if  another  town  or  city  in  the  state  has 
.done  as  well  for  its  schools,  all  things  considered,  in  the  matter  of  apparatus. 

The  schools  are  not  all  to  be  kept  open  at  the  same  time,  but  the  sessions  are  to 
be  BO  arranged  that  many  pupils  can,  if  they  desire,  attend  nearly  all  the  year 
round.  This  also  enables  the  town  board  to  engage  good  teach Ars,  with  some  pros- 
pect of  permanence.  Friends  in  Eagle  Point,  don't  fail  to  secure  the  he^t  teachers, 
nor, to  keep  them  when  secured!  Seeing  your  success  and  your  progress,  your 
neighbors,  in  other  towns  and  counties,  will  imitate  your  example  and  that  of  your 
sister,  Anson, 

As  illustrating  some  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  as  indicating  that 
intelligent  persons  realize  them,  the  following  questions  received  from  a  town  clerk 
ton  late  to  be  answered  tmder  the  ofi&cial  department,  are  inserted  here: 

Can  a  school  district  collect  the  state  school  fund  from  a  town  clerk  because  its 
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clerk  fails  to  g>9t  the  blank  which  has  been  sent  to  him,  and  the  town  clerk  there- 
fore tranflmits  no  report  from  that  district  to  the  superintendent?  Mast  the  town 
clerk  travel  over  the  town  to  see  that  negligent  clerks  attend  to  their  duty? 

Cannot  our  Legislatare  be  induced  to  act  on  the  Township  System  of  School 
Government  so  as  to  make  it  obligatory  on  the  districts?  Some  derks  cannot 
make  a  good  report  through  ignorance  of  the  law.  Under  the  new  system  their 
meetings  would  tend  to  educate  them  in  their  duty. 

Not  only  are  innumerable  perplexities  caused  to  town  clerks  and  county  superin- 
tendents, and  to  this  office,  which  grow  originally  out  of  the  ignorance  and  incom- 
petence of  district  clerks,  but  a  good  many  difficulties  arise  from  the  simple  fact 
that  a  vast  multitude  of  school  officers  are  in  a  manner  compelled  to  serve,  who 
neither  want  office  nor  are  willing  to  take  time  to  attend  to  the  duties  thrust  upon 
them.  Many  hard  working  farmers  very  justly  say  they  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
their  own  business  without  compensation.  Under  the  Town  System  the  Town  Sec- 
retary, who  might  also  oftimes  with  propriety  be  the  Town  Clerk,  would  make  an 
accurate,  intelligible  and  prompt  report;  and  good  opportunity  for  comparing  the 
working  of  the  system,  as  exhibited  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  laboring,  creaking 
and  general  discomfort  of  the  single  district  system,  as  exhibited  in  this  and  other 
states,  leads  to  the  conviction  that  the  friction  growing  out  of  the  latter  is  about 
ten-fold  greater  than  under  the  former. 

We  trust  the  Legislature  will  take  the  matter  up  next  winter  in  earnest,  and  at 
least  give  it  an  examination. 

» 
NATIONAL   UNIVIR8ITY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  held  recently  at 
St.  Louis,  the  subject  of  a  National  American  University  was  again  considered. 
It  had  been  proposed  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1809,  and  a  committed  apx)ointed  to 
prepare  a  report  setting  forth  its  practicability,  and  the  means  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. Of  this  committee,  Prof.  J.  W.  Hoyt  of  this  state,  who  had  addressed  the 
Association  on  the  subject,  was  chairman,  and  he  presented  a  preliminary  report  in 
1870.  The  action  taken  at  the  recent  Convention  in  St.  Louis  was  based  on  these 
preliminary  proceedings,  and  Prof.  Hoyt,  after  extensive  correspondence,  eliciting 
the  opinions  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  and  statesmen  of  the 
country,  presented  a  report  more  in  detail,  giving  the  basis  upon  which  such  an 
educational  institution  should  be  organized,  and  proposing  the  means  whereby  the 
expense  might  be  defrayed.    The  plan,  in  general  terms,  is  as  follows: 

1.  That  it  should  broad  enough  to  embrace  every  department  of  science,  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  and  every  real  profession. 

2.  Tliat  it  should  be  high  enough  to  supplement  the  highest  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  to  embrace  within  its  iield  of  instruction  the  utmost  limits  of  human 
knowledge. 

3.  That,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  and  justice,  it  should  guarantee  equal  priv- 
ileges to  all  duly  qualified  applicants  for  admission  to  its  courses  of  instruction, 
and  equal  rights  and  the  largest  freedom  to  all  earnest  investigators  in  that  do- 
main which  lies  outside  the  limits  of  acknowledged  science. 

4.  That  it  should  be  so  constituted  and  estabushed  as  to  command  the  hearty 
support  of  the  American  people,  regardless  of  section,  party  or  creed. 

5.  That  its  material  resources  should  be  vast  enough  to  enable  it  not  only  to  fur- 
nish— and  that  either  freely  or  at  a  nominal  cost — the  best  instruction  the  world 
can  afford,  but  also  to  provide  the  best  known  facilities  for  the  work  of  scientific 
investigation,  together  with  endowed  fellowships  and  honorary  fellowships,  open 
respectively  to  the  most  meritorious  graduates,  and  to  such  investigators,  whemer 
native  or  foreign,  as,  being  candidates  therefor,  shall  have  disti^uished  them- 
selves most  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

6.  That  it  should  be  so  co  ordinated  in  plan  with  the  other  institutions  of  the 
country,  as  not  only  in  no  way  to  confiict  with  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  beoome 
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at  once  the  potent  agency  for  their  improvement  and  the  means  of  creating  a  com- 
plete, harmonious  and  efficient  system  of  American  education. 

Another  committee,  of  which  Prof.HOTT  is  chairman,  will  report  again  nest  year, 
and  in  the  meantime  seek  the  cooperation  of  Congress.  The  subject  is  of  very 
great  interest,  and  we  hope  the  project  may  be  pushed  to  successful  realization. 


15.  If  I  had  bought  at  ten  per  cent,  less  I  would  have  gained  15  per.  cent,  more; 
what  was  the  per  cent,  of  gain? 

Third  Solution. — 15  per  cent,  gain' is  15  cents  gain  on  100  cents.  Now  if  I  had 
bought  at  10  per  cent,  less  I  would  have  bought  for  90  cents  what  I  paid  100  cents 
for,  and  by  investing  100  cents  or  90  cents  plus  10  c'*nt8  at  this  reduced  rate,  I  shall 
obtain  according  to  the  conditions  15  cents  more  of  value  than  by  investing  only 
90  cents.  Therefore  10  cents  at  this  reduced  rate  buys  15  cents  worth;  and  sinco 
there  are  9  times  10  cents  in  90  cents,  the  90  cents  will  buy  9  times  15  cents  worth, 
xvhich  is  135  cents  worth.  But  90  cents  at  this  reduced  rate  buys  what  it  before 
took  100  cents  to  buy.     Therefore  100  cents  bought  135  cents  worth, being 35 cents 

.gain  on  100  cents,  which  is  35  per  cent.  gain.    Ans. — 85  per  cent. — J.  W.  Morlbt, 

.Reedshurg, 
.  Fourth  Solution. — As  there  are  many  grave  objections  to  the  Solutions  given  in 

•  your  last  number,  of  this  question,  I  submit  the  following:  The  cost,  by  the  hypoth- 
esis, being  reduced  10  per  cent,  that  is  from  100  to  90,  increases  the  gain  11  1-9 
per  cent,  the  per  cent,  which  10  is  of  90.  But  by  the  question  there  would  have 
ibecn  an  increased  gain  of  15  per  cent.;  there  is  therefore  again  of  3  8-9  per  cent, 
(the  difference  between  15  and  11  1-9)  to  be  accounted  for.  Now  as  1  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  (100)  is  e(}Ual  to  1  1-9  percent,  on  the  hypothetical  cost  (90),  to  produce  this  the 
^ain  must  have  been  as  many  timbs  1  per  cent,  as  1-9  is  contained  times  in  8  8-9 
—equal  to  35  per  cent. — A.  F.  N.,  Pewaukee. 

20.  In  the  e'xpression  100  feet,  200  feet,  etc.,  does  feet  form  part  of  the  number? 
Second  Ans^per. — The  following  definitions  are  given  in  all  arithmetics,  viz:    "  A 

.number  is  a  unit  or  a  collection  of  units;  a  unit  is  a  single  thing."  Accordingly 
numbers  have  an  actual  existence  and  a  collection  of  feet  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred,  is  a  number.    Of  this  number,  the  amount  of  feet  (200)  is  the  feature  that 

.  distlnguiphes  it  from  all  other  collections  of  feet,  and  the  units  (feet)  distinguish  it 
from  200  units  of  any  other  kind.  In  arithmetic  expressions  are  used  to  represent 
numbers  and  are  eaUed  numbers.    Clearly,  in  these  expressions,  that  part  which 

■represents  the  units  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  number  (so  called)  as  the  part  repre- 
senting the  amount.  I  answer  then — feet  is  a  part  of  the  number  in  the  expression 
"  200  feet."—  L.  A.  P.,  Olenbeulah. 

22.  Vfhj  is  not  all  the  pure  air  of  the  earth  turned  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  in 
process  of  time? 

Second  Answer. — Because  a  continual  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  (rather 
dioxide  of  carbon,  according  to  modem  chemistry)  takes  place.  The  dioxide  of 
carbon  produced  by  the  process  of  respiration  of  animals,  is  taken  up  by  plants 
which  decompose  the  compound,  retaining  only  the  carbon  and  giving  the 
oxygen  back  to  tlie  air.-^H.  W.  Janben,  Chiltan. 
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23.  Whj  are  leayes  green  in  Bpring  and  yellow  in  aatmnn? 

Ghlorophy],  the  coloring  matter  of  leaves,  undergoes  a  chemical  change,  where- 
by it  is  destroyed  and  loses  its  green  color. — lb, 

24.  Is  it  Monday  all  over  the  earth  at  the  same  moment? 

Second  Atuioer. — It  is  not;  at  any  point  on  the  earth  the  next  day  commences 
sooner  than  at  another  point  situated  west  from  the  former. — lb. 

TkMAnnoer. — The  answer  to  number  24  in  the  Journal  for  September,  is  in- 
correct. It  is  Monday  all  over  the  earth  at  a  given  period.  Before  giving  the 
question  to  my  pupils,  I  had  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  this  position  by  a 
simple  instrument  made  for  the  purpose.  Draw  a  meridian  from  the  equator  to 
the  north  pole.  Draw  a  coiTesponding  line  upon  the  sun's  disk,  such  that  at  the 
moment  of  crossing  these  two  lines  would  suffer  superposition.  The  sun  is  ap- 
proaching this  line  from  the  east  on  Monday  near  noon.  It  will  be  admitted  that 
Tuesday  commences  at  the  opposite  meridian  at  the  moment  he'  crosses  ours. 
Now  at  the  instant  the  heliac  line  is  vertically  above  ours  what  day  is  it  at  oppo- 
site meridian?  Not  Tuesday,  but  Monday,  midnight;  hence  at  this  instant  it  is 
Monday  all  over  the  globe,  and  the  next  instant  Tuesday  commences.  It  will  be 
observed  that  each  day  is  48  hours  upon  the  earth. — B.  B.  A. 

26.  Why  is  snow  white? 

Snow  consists  of  ag^egates  of  veiy  small  crystals  of  frozen  water.  These  crys- 
tals are  colorless^  that  is,  they  are  pellucid  to  any  ray  of  light  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, from  red  to  violet.  But  as  these  minute  crystals  are  irregularly  aggregated 
in  the  snow  flakes,  they  reflect  light  in  eveiy  direction.  This  reflected  light  makes 
to  the  eye  the  impression  of  white  color.  A  colorless  substance  reflects  all  rays  of 
light  without  absorbing  special  rays.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  many  color- 
less minerals.  A  compact  piece  of  crystalline  quartz,  or  calcite,  appears  pellucid 
and  colorless;  but  pulverised,  the  substance  is  opaque  and  white,  because  a  pul- 
verized substance  reflects  light  in  every  direction. — H.  W.  Jansbn,  ChiUan. 

27.  What  is  dew?    Explain  the  dew  process. 

Dew  is  a  condensed  vapor  of  water.  By  the  sunbeams  the  different  objects  on 
the  earth's  surface  are  heated,  wllile  atmosph^c  air,  being  diathermal  to  radiated 
heat,  is  not  heated  by  the  sun,  but  by  conduction  of  heat  from  the  solid  bodies  or 
water  on  earth  to  the  particles  of  the  air.  After  sunset  the  solid  bodies  on  earth 
lose  their  heat  much  sooner  by  radiation  than  the  air.  The  rays  of  heat  escape 
through  the  diathermal  air  into  the  univcrsum,  and  soon  the  temperature  of  solid 
bodies  on  earth  is  lower  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  Air  always  contains 
vapor  of  water  dissolved.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  more  gase- 
ous water  it  is  able  to  dissolve.  The  cooled  objects  on  the  earth's  surface  cool  the 
portions  of  air  immediately  near  them  by  conduction ;  the  cooled  air  cannot  keep 
as  much  vapor  of  water  in  solution  as  the  air  of  higher  temperature;  the  residuum 
of  vapor  is  condensed  to  liquid  water  and  appears  in  form  of  very  fine  drops  on 
the  cold  body.  Clear  sky  and  motionless  air  are  necessary  for  dewing;  clouds 
would  prevent  radiation  and  winds  would  lead  off  the  cooled  air  and  replace  it  by 
warmer. — Ih. 

28.  Why  are  not  rain  drops  all  of  a  size? 

Gold  rain  drops  falling  through  warm  ur,  nearly  saturated  with  moisture  cool  a 
portion  of  this  air  and  act  in  the  same  way  as  cooled  bodies  on  which  dew  is  con- 
densed. The  condensed  water,  in  this  case,  enlarges  the  rain  drops.  When  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  temperature  between  the  rain  drops  and  the  lower  por- 
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iions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  latter  cannot  be  cooled  hy  the  drops  and  the  size  of 
the  same  is  not  increased. — lb. 

20.  Why  is  the  water  of  the  ocean  salt? 

Of  the  substances  constituting  the  earth's  croBt  the  greater  part  is  insoluble  in 
water,  while  others  are  dissolved  by  it.  The  most  important  of  these  is  common 
salt  (chloride  of  sodium).  It  sometimes  occurs  in  immense  quantities,  as  the 
rock  salt  layers  receittly  discovered  at  many  places  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany 
(Stassfurth,  Sperenberg,  Segebeig)  evidently  show.  Probably  the  salt  now  con- 
tained in  ocean  water  has  been  always  dissolved  in  the  same,  and  the  great  rock 
salt  deposits  are  formed  by  evaporation  of  large  quantities  of  salt  water. — Tb. 

82.  Ought  teachers  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  pronouncing  the  word  wind, 
meaning  air  in  motion,  with  the  long  sound  of  i  in  poetry. — H.  Crouch. 

They  should  not.  Preserving  the  melody  does  not  justify  the  mispronunciation 
of  a  word. — N. 

88.  Are  the  sounds  represented  by  ch  and  j  elementary  isounds?  or  is  the  sound 
usually  represented  by  ch  composed  of  tlie  sounds  of  t  and  sh,  and  is  the  sound  of 
j  composed  of  d  and  zh,  as  claimed  by  the  ancients? 

They  are.  In  the  words  child,  church,  etc.,  the  sound  of  the  digraph  eh  is  some- 
what harder  than  that  of  tsh;  the  position  of  the  tongue  is  not  the  same  in  giving 
the  two  sounds.  The  same  difference  is  observable  between  the  sounds  of  y  and 
deh;  the  sound  of  j  is  also  more  explosive  than  that  of  dzh. — N. 

Another  Answer. — In  regard  to  No.  33  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been  right,  as 
any  one  can  test  by  comparing  the  action  of  the  organs  of  speech  when  pronounc- 
ing these  consonants  and  the  consonants  d  or  t.  The  organs  change  their  position 
while  these  are  being  pronounced;  in  d  or  t  they  have  but  one  position. — A.  F.  N. 

84.  I  have  borrowed  $500,  and  agree  to  pay  principal  and  interest  in  five  equal 
annual  installments;  if  the  intereat  is  7  per  cent.,  what  is  each  payment?  A  pUun 
solution  required. 

If  the  money  is  at  simple  interest  it  would  amount  in  five  years  to  ($500  x  1.07  x 
5) =$675.00.  Now  as  a  payment  of  one  dollar  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  with  in- 
terest for  the  remaining  4  years =$1.28;  one  at  the  end  of  2d  year,  $1.20;  one  at  the 
end  of  3d  year,  $1.14;  end  at  the  end  of  4th  year,  $1.07;  one  at  the  end  of  5th  year, 
$11)0;  and  would  discharge  a  debt  of  $5.70.  Therefore,  it  would  require  as  many 
dollars  annually  to  discharge  $675.00  (the  principal  and  interest)  as  $5.70  is  con- 
tained times  in  $675.00;  675*00-1-5.70=118.42.  If  the  money  were  at  compound  in- 
terest, the  annual  payment  would  be  $121.96,  as  follows;  $500-f  (1.07)*=$701J275, 
the  amount  of  $500  at  7  per  cent,  compound  interest  for  5  years.  The  amount  of 
$1.00  for  4  years,  $1.31.079;  for  8  years,  $1.22.504!  for  2  years,  $1.14.490;  for  1 
year,  $1.07;  forO,  $1.00;  total,  $5.75.073.  $701.275-i-$5.75x=$121^6.— A.  F.  N., 
Pewaukee. 

Beeond  SoloHon. — ^An  annuity  is  any  sum  which  entitles  the  lender  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  sum  at  regular  intervals  of  time.  Therefore  this  problem  comes 
under  the  case  in  annuities  to-wit:  Given,  the  rate,  time  to  run,  and  present  value 
of  the  annuity,  to  find  the  payment:  Assume  $1JOO  as  payment.  The  present  val- 
ue of  $1.00  per  year  in  five  years  at  7  per  cent,  is  $4,100,197.  $500,  the  present 
value  of  the  debt  divided  by  the  present  value  of  the  annuity  of  $1.00  will  give  the 
value  of  the  payment.  $500-i-4.100197=$121.945  x  =each  annual  payment.  To 
prove  that  the  debt  will  be  thus  paid,  find  the  amount  of  $500  for  one  year,  and 
deduct  payment;  find  the  amount  of  the  balance  for  the  next  year,  deduct  payment 
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and  continue  thus  antil  five  payments  have  been  deducted,  when  nothing  remains* 
— C.  W.  Damon. 

Third  Solution. — The  five  equal  annual  installments  are  partial  payments,  the 
last  of  which  pays  the  whole  amount  then  due.  Represent  this  amount  by  100  per 
cent.;  divide  this  by  107  per  cent,  to  find  the  amount  due  the  year  previous;  and 
add  in  the  payment  then  made  (100  per  cent.)  Continue  thus  to  divide  and  add 
until  we  have  added  in  the  5  equal  payments.  The  last  quotient  is  410.0197  per 
cent.    |500-f-410. 0197=1121, 945  +  ,  the  annual  payment.— N. 

Algebraic  Solution. — Let  x  denote  the  principal  of  the  2d  year,  y  of  the  3d,  0  of 
the  4th,  and  t  of  tlie  5th.  The  principal  of  the  5th  year  plus  its  interest  must  be 
equal  to  the  annual  installment,  which  is  f  «qq-  'The  interest  of  |500  for  the  Ist 
year  at  7  per  cent,  is  |35,  which  added  to  the  principal,  will  give  $585. 

We  shall  now  ha^  e  the  following  equations : 

(1.)  5S^-^=x;  (2.)  :^    ^=y; 

/ox  lOTy     mt__  /A\  i07«     107<_, 

^^'^  10 f  ""ioo"-^'  ^  ^^  100     ioo"~'" 

Clearing  the  4th  equation,  we  find,  that  s^t^  ;  substituting  this  for  e  in  (3.),  we 

have  ^-1^=^.    Clearing  this  equation,  we  find,  that  y=^^'>  substituting 

this  in  (2.)  we  have  ^-"1^=^^  ^^^  which  we  find,  that  x=^^ ;  substl. 

tuting  this  for  x  in  (1.),  we  have  535-J^=^~'  from  which  we  find  that  «= 

68639800500   „^,   107^.,  i    •      *  ii  ^  i     66B8»00B00  xl.O?     ^.t..649Mm4 

CTwrewi   -  *°^  locT'  ^^  *^®  "'^^^^  installment  equals  j^^^^j "^^^^hiemoii 

=1121.945  +  .— PKa\  Schneider,  Oibbiville. 

85.  On  what  meridian  does  Monday,  or  any  other  day  first  begin? — P.  Schnbidbr. 
.  36.  Divide  21  into  two  such  parts,  that,  if  the  less  number  be  divided  by  the 
greater,  and  the  greater  by  the  less,  and  then  the  greatest  quotient  multiplied  by 
1,  and  the  less  by  25,  the  results  will  be  equal,  what  are  the  parts? — lb. 

37.  There  is  a  board  12  inches  long,  3  inches  wide  at  one  end,  and  9  inches  at  the 
other;  where  between  the  two  ends  would  the  board  be  separated  to  have  an  equal 
number  of  square  inches  in  each  end? — lb. 

88.  How  is  a  piece  of  board,  16  inches  long  and  9  inches  wide  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
in  order  to  cover  a  square  hole  of  one  foot  square? — lb. 

39.  A  and  B  bought  a  hog  which  weighed  500  pounds,  and  each  paid  ten  dollars. 
A  agreed  to  take  his  share  from  the  hind  part  of  the  hog,  for  which  he  had  to  pay 

2  cents  more  for  each  pound  than  B;  how  many  pounds  did  each  receive  for  10  dol- 
lars?- 76. 

40.  IIow  many  Continents  are  there? — lb, 

41.  Whose  duby  is  it  to  furnish  tlie  school  room  with  wash  pan,  towels,  combs, 
etc.,  and  see  that  the  interior  of  the  school  house  is  thoroughly  cleansed  at  least 
once  during  a  term? — Addie  Briiton,  Ahna. 

42.  If  one  should  start  from  Madison  at  noon  on  Monday,  and  going  west,  go 
round  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours,  he  would  reach  Madison  again  at  noon  on 
Tuesday;  but  he  would  have  found  no  night.  Where  in  his  travels  would  first  fibad 
people  calling  the  day  Tuesday?  In  other  words,  at  what  meridian  do  the  days  be- 
gin?— Alpha. 

48.  A  can  perform  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  8  days,  and  with  the  help  of  B  in 

3  days.  B  can  perform  the  same  in  9  days,  and  with  the  help  of  a  in  4  days.  How 
many  days,  both  working  together,  will  be  required  to  perform  the  work?  A  com  - 
prehenslve  arithmetical  analysis  required. — lb. 
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State  Certificates. — Twenty  different  candidates,  thirteen  being  gentlemen 

and  Beven  ladies,  participated  in  the  examination  for  State  Certificates,  held  in 
July  last,  at  the  close  of  the  Association.  Certificates  were  awarded  to  fifteen  of 
the  whole  number,  as  follows : 

Fint  Qrade — ^To  Miss  Etta  S.  Cajilb,  Martha  A.  Terky.Thos.  B.  Bbougham, 
W.  A.  DeLamatyr,  J.  Alex.  Gatnor,  D.  E.  Holmes,  Samuel  Shaw. 

Second  Qrade — To  Miss  Martila  E.  Hazard,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Holmes,  Miss  Ma- 
rion Hill,  Mrs.  Francks  13.  McIntyiie,  Hosea  Barks,  Charles  Lau,  I.  N. 
Stewart,  L.  J.  Torrey. 

/  New  County  Superintendents. — Several  resignations  and  appointments  have 
taken  place.  In  the  East  District  of  Dane  county,  TiiEO.  D.  Ivanouse,  resigned,  is 
succeeded  by  Hon.  W.  II.  Chandler.  Though  Mr.  Kanouse  had  not,  we  believe, 
had  extended  experience  a!5  a  teacher,  he  has  a  natural  tact  for  discipline  and 
making  others  work.  His  administration  has  been  judicious  and  effective.  £apt 
Dane  has  gone  forward.  Tlie  only  thing  to  regret,  iu  reference  to  the  incumbency 
of  Mr.  Chandler,  is  that  he  is  understood  to  be  unwilling  that  it  shall  be  any 
thing  more  than  temporary.  We  have  not  leai'ned  who  will  be  put  in  nomination 
in  place  of  Mr.  Kanouse. 

Hosea  Barns,  of  Kenosha  county,  who  resigned  to  take  a  position  in  the  Racine 
schools,  is  succeeded  by  T.  V.  Maouirk.  We  have  no  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Maguire,  but  feel  assured  that  the  successor  of  Graham  and  Barns  will  be  up 
and  doing.  We  observe  that  he  holds  an  institute  and  examination  in  Kenosha, 
commencing  October  8d. 

In  Winnebago,  the  indomitable  Samuel  Shaw,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Holmes  at 
Berlin,  is  himself  succeeded  by  H.  A.  Hobart,  an  experienced  practical  teacher, 
who  will,  it'  is  believed,  prove  the  right  man  in  tlie  right  place. 

In  Vernon  county,  O.  B.  Wyman  succeeds  J.  K.  Wrioht,  resigned.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  three  of  these  appointees,  Messrs.  Maouire,  Hobart  and  Wyman,  will 
be  nominated  and  elected  for  a  full  term. 

The  address  of  the  new  superintendents  is:  W.  H.  Chandler,  Sun  Prairie;  T. 
V.  Maouire,  Paris;  H.  A.  Hobart,  Winneconne;  O.  B.  Wyman,  Hillsborough. 

OsHKOBH  Normal  School. — The  opening,  which  was  delayed  from  non-arrival 
of  the  furniture,  took  place  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  the  19th  of  September. 
The  prospects  for  a  good  attends  uce  we  understand  are  encouraging.  Thus  is  sup- 
plied a  much  needed  extension  of  the  means  for  training  our  teachers  for  their 
work.  '  We  expect  to  hear  good  accounts  from  the  school.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  board  of  Normal  Ilegents,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

TTAereflW,  Prof.  Robert  Graham,  having  been  elected  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Art  of  Teaching  in  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School,  lias  resigned  his  position  as^Agent 
of  this  Board,  therefore 

Besohed — First,  That  we  recognise  with  pleasure  the  faithful  and  laborious  ser- 
vices in  the  institute  work  rendered  by  Prof.  Graham  to  the  Board  of  He-gents  of 
Normal  Schools,  and  the  signal  benefits  resulting  therefrom  to  the  common  schools 
of  the  State. 

Rewl/ted — Second,  That  our  best  wishes  for  his  continued  success  go  with  him 
in  his  new  and  important  field  of  labor." 

Monroe. — R.  W.  Burton  has  entered  upon  his  fourth  year  as  Principal  of  the 
Monroe  schools.    His  present  associate  teachers  are  as  follows:    Iligh  School — 
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Miss  F.  A.  Dvright,  Ist  assistant;  Miss  Lucj  Bathburn,  2d  assistant.  Orammar 
8ehool~-'MTs  R.  W.  Barton,  Principal;  Miss  G.  West,  Assistant.  First  Intermedi- 
aU^mas  G.  Williams,  Principal,  Miss  M.  White,  assistant.  Second IfUerTMdi(U&—U, 
A.  Blair.  Third  IntermediaU—MiBB  F.  M.  Miner.  Fini  Primary— UisB  E.  Wood- 
man. SeeoTid  Prinukry — Miss  E.  Van  Wagoner.  Third  Primary— M\sa  A.  S. 
Banks.  ^Fourth  Primary — Miss  J.  M.  Galusha.  A  normal  class  has  recently  been 
organized,  with  flattering  prospects  of  success.  The  walls  of  our  twentj-thousand- 
dollar  school  building  are  ready  to  receive  the  roof.  Our  School  Board  deserve 
much  credit  for  the  energy  displayed  in  this  good  work.  We  expect  to  spend  the 
winter  in  our  new  school  house. — Gom. 

Portage  County. — Superintendent  Felch,  in  a  circular  to  his  teachers,  very 
appropriately  suggests,  "  If  every  pupil  under  your  charge  is  not  growing  stronger 
intellectually  and  morally,  under  your  teaching,  study  out  a  reason  and  find  a 
remedy.  You  are  responsible  not  only  for  the  advancement  of  your  pupils  reading, 
spelling,  arithmetic  and  geography,  but  to  some  extent  for  the  habits  they  are 
forming;  for  their  conduct  on  the  stree'^.  and  in  society;  for  their  success  in  life. 
You  and  your  successors  will  probably  decide  whether  those  children  are  to  be 
good  industrious  members  of  society,  or  a  curse  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
shall  live.  You  are  responsible  too  for  the  regular  attendance  of  your  pupils. 
Visit  the  parents  and  by  showing  a  kindly  interest  in  their  welfare  and  their 
chidren,  they  will  be  induced  to  accede  to  your  wishes.*  Make  your  schools 
pleasant,  and  the  children  will  not  wish  to  stay  away." 

Beloit. — We  learn  that  Mr.  Charles  F.  Eastbcan,  the  present  Principal  of 
Beloit  High  School,  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1869.  Since  his  graduation  he  has 
been  engaged  in  teaching,  some  portion  of  the  timcj  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Brodhead. — A  correspondent  writes  us:  Our  schools  open  encouragingly.  We 
have  put  in  a  new  department  and  reorganized  generally  this  term.  The  following 
is^  the  roster  of  teachers,  viz.:  Principal,  Albert  Salisbury;  Mrs.  C.  S.  Harrington, 
High  School  Assistant;  Miss  Leah  E.  Myers,  Higher  Grammar  Department;  M)ss 
Mary  L.  Aspinwall,  Lower  Grammar  Department;  Miss  Agnes  McCollum,  Higher 
Intermediate  Department;  Miss  Jane  Richards,  Lower  Intermediate  Department; 
Mrs.  Kate  Clawson,  Higher  Primary  Department;  Miss  Amelia  Woodworth,  Lower 
Primary  Department;  ISIiss  Ellen  W.  Crosby,  South  Side  Primary  Department. 

Omro. — ^The  vacancy  caused  here  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Stact  is  filled  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Fukk,  a  graduate,  in  1870,  of  the  Platteyille  Normal  School.  Mr.  Fuhk 
has  been  teaching  in  Platteville. 

Racine. — Mr.  Albee's  successor  in  the  High  School  is  H.  O.  Ssow.  We 
have  learned  nothing  of  his  antecedents  further  than  this-^he  is  a  Western 
teacher,  from  Belvidere,  Illinois,  where  he  i^fas  much  liked.  Mr.  Albee's  suc- 
cessor, as  City  Superintendent,  is  D.  W.  Emerson,  Esq.  Mr.  Hosea  Barns,  Prin- 
cipal in  the  5th  Ward,  has  the  following  corps  of  teachers:  Assistant,  Miss  Fannie 
Thornton;  in  the  1st  Primary,  Miss  L.M.  DeDiemar;  in  the  2d  Primary,  Miss  M.  A. 
Jones;  and  in  the  8d  Primary,  Miss  F.  M.  Barr. 

The  InatltutM. 

Below  we  give  notices  of  the  Institutes  as  far  as  they  have  come  to  hand.    The 

State  Superintendent  was  unable  to  fill  his  appointments  for  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember, in  consequence  of  temporary  illness. 

Calumet  County.— The  Normal  Institute  held  in  Calumet  county— two  weeks 
at  Chilton  and  two  weeks  at  Stockbridgb— was  a  great  success.    The  attendance 
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was  eiffbty-five,  which  embTftoed  every  teacher  in  the  comity,  I  think.  This  is  dn« 
to  the  fact  that  Calumet  county  has  a  live  county  superintendent,  A.  W.  Hammond, 
an  excellent  teacher  and  a  faithful  and  honest  officer.  When  it  became  known  In 
the  Institute  that  he  was  to  resign  his  <^ce  to  take  charge  of  the  Btockbiidge 
graded  school,  many  of  the  teachers  determined  to  go  to  school  to  him  this  winter. 
The  teachers  of  Calumet  county  none  of  them  hold  a  first  grade  certificate,  but  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  second  and  third  grade  teachers  of  any  county  in  the 
state.  I  wish  to  mention  specially  M.  C.  Fisher,  Principal  of  the  Chilton  school,  aa 
having  one  of  the  best  conducted  schools  in  the  state,  and  H.  W.  Jansen,  a  young 
German,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  our  language,  who  has  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural  science  than  many  professors  of 
these  branches  in  colleges.  These  two,  with  Mr.  Hammond,  added  materially  to 
the  success  of  the  Institute.  I  heard  universal  praise  of  Capt.  W.  A.  DeLaMatyr, 
of  Blkhom,  who  preceded  me  as  conductor  of  the  Institute.  Special  attention  was 
paid  to  the  constitution,  which  will  be  taught  in  every  school  in  the  county  this 
winter,  and  orally  in  general  exercises,  using  books  only  for  reference. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  character  of  the  teachers  in  Calumet  county,  there  is 
a  large  club  of  subscnbers-to  the  Journal  of  Education.  A.  O.  Wright. 

Columbia  County. — ^Prom  a  full  report  by  the  Secretary,  L.  B.  Copkland,  we 
learn  that  the  Institute  at  Portage  was  quite  .successful.  It  opened  Monday,  Au- 
gust 28,  with  thirty-oiie  members,  and  closed  on  Friday  following.  The  exercises 
were  conducted  principally  by  Prof.  Allen,  and  on  the  last  day,  he  being  called 
away,  Supt.  Lloyd  took  charge.  Among  the  episodes,  was  a  zoological  excursien 
to  Van  Amburgh'b  territory,  followed  by  a  lecture  on  zoology,  by  Prof.  Ashley,  of 
the  Portage  High  School.  The  teachers  testified  their  appreciation  of  Supt 
Lloyd's  services  and  their  regret  at  his  expected  resignation,  by  the  gift  of  a  valu- 
able gold  chain. 

Dane  County;  {West  District.) — ^We  have  received  no  account  of  the  four 
weeks'  Institute  held  at  Middleton,  and  in  charge  of  B.  M.  Reynolds,  Principal  of 
the  Madison  Hig^  School,  but  we  have  various  assurances  that  it  was  very  suo- 
cessful  and  satisfactory.  Supt.  Coolidoe  is  apparently  doing  all  he  can  to  bring 
up  the  standard  of  both  schools  and  teachers.  Mr.  Brousbeau,  Principal  at  Black 
Earth,  gave  what  is  much  lacking,  instruction  in  singing. 

Green  Lake  County. — A  six  weeks'  Institute,  with  sixty  or  seventy  in  attend- 
ence,  is  in  session  here,  of  which  we  hope  to  hear  good  accounts.  A  call  for 
"  Constitutions,"  indicates  that  the  teachers  intend  to  be  posted  in  that  direction. 

Jackson  County.— The  Banner,  of  Black  River  Falls,  says :  The  Normal  Instttute 
for  this  county  ha^  been  in  session  at  Bump  &  Porter's  hall,  in  this  village  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week,  under  the  supervision  of 
Supt.  J.  K.  Hoffmann,  and  was  better  attended  than  ever  before.  It  has  been  a 
very  interesting  session,  interspersed  with  educational  exercises,  lectures,  essays 
and  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  On  Wednesday  evening  we  had  the  pleasuM 
of  listening  to  a  plain,  practical  and  common  sense  address  to  teachers  and  parents 
by  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen,  of  Platteville,  and  must  say  it  was  the  best  lecture  of  the 
kind  we  ever  heard.  We  have  not  room  to  speak  of  all  the  exercises  during 
Wednesday  evening,  (the  only  time  we  were  present,)  but  will  publish  the  entire 
proceedings  next  week.  The  School  will  be  continued  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  who  possibly  can  should  attend. 

JuKBAU  County.— A  foor  weeks'  institute,  held  at  New  Lisbon,  closed  Septam« 
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ber  16.  Prof.  Allen  was  present  the  first  week,  Mr.  Grigsby,  a  graduate  of  Platte- 
ville,  the  second,  Rev.  A.  O.  Wright  third,  and  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Barney,  took 
eniire  charge  the  fourth.  Lectures  were  given  by  Prof.  Allen  and  Superintendent 
Fallows,  and  by  Revs.  White,  Wright  and  Oolver.  TUrty-seven  teachers  were  in 
attendance,  and  a  good  step  forward  has  been  taken  for  Juneau  county. 

Rock  CJountt  (E(ut District). — ^From  Miss  Jennie  E.  Little,  "reporting  com- 
mittee," we  learn  that  the  Teachers'  Association  of  that  district,  held  a  regular 
quarterly  session  at  Fulton,  September  17.  Superintendent  Harris  made  some 
happy  remarks  at  the  opening;  Miss  V.  Oilman  conducted  an  exercise  in  Reading; 
E.T.Morgan  read  an  essay  on  the  Wants  and  Deficiencies  of  our  Common  Schools, 
and  how  to  Remedy  them;  G.  H.  Rummill  presented  Speling;  Miss  O.  V.  Taggart 
conducted  a  class  in  Mental  Arithmatic;  How  to  teach  History  was  discussed; 
Primary  Grammar  was  presented  by  E.T.Morgan;  Superintendent  Harris  ans- 
wered *'  general  questions,"  an4  Miss  Little  read  a  Poem,  entitled  *'  Farewell/'  and 
the  Association  adjourned,  "*  feeling  the  session  had  been  not  only  pleasant,  but 
extremely  profitable;  and  that  we  were  doubly  strengthened  to  push  forward  in 
that  reponsible  mission — the  teacher's  life  work." 

QENBRAL. 

The  National  Convention. — ^We  avail  ourselves  of-  a  notice  of  this  meeting 
in  the  National  Teacher,  which  by  the  way  is  taking  high  rank  as  an  able  and  en- 
terprising Educational  Journal,  and  the  editor  of  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  elect- 
ed President  for  next  year:  , 

-'  The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Convention,  held  at  St.  Louis,  Aug- 
ust 22-24,  was  a  gratifying  success.  Owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  eastern  railroad 
companies  to  make  satisfactory  arrangments,  the  attendance,  especially  from  the 
east,  was  not  as  large  as  was  anticipated.  The  west  was,  however,  quite  well  rep- 
resented, and  the  enrollment  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  Hie 
number  of  states  represented  was  larger,  we  believe,  than  at  any  previous  meeting. 
The  three  National  Associations  were  consolidated  last  year  at  Cleveland,  and  the 
happy  issue  of  the  first  meeting  under  the  new  constitution  attests  die  wisdom  of 
the  chaDge.  The  four  sections  held  sessions  three  half  days,  though  the  Normal 
Section  and  the  Superintendents'  Section  were  obliged  to  hold  two  joint  sessions. 
The  Presidents  were  as  follows:  National  Educational  Association,  Hon.  J.  L. 
Pickard,  of  Illinois;  Elementary  Section,  A.  C.Shortridge,  of  Indiana;  Normal  Sec- 
tion S.  H.  White,  of  Illinois;  Superintendents'  Section,  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  of 
Ohio;  Department  of  Higher  Education,  Eli  T.Tappan,  of  Ohio— all  of  whom  won 
high  commendation.  President  Pickard  not  only  presided  in  a  most  admirable 
manner,  but  ne  gave  personal  attention  to  every  thing  which  could  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting.  His  financial  management  received  the  hearty  praise  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  It  is  believed  that  the  arrangements  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing were  never  before  made  at  so  small  a  cost.  St.  Louis  also  deserves  special 
commendation  for  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  she  received  the  Association.  A 
carriage  ride  to  Shaw's  Garden  and  a  railroad  excursion  to  Iron  Mountain  were  ad- 
ded to  the  most  complete  arrangements  for  the  sessions.  Deserved  praise  was 
awarded  the  local  committees,  of  which  Supt.  W.  T.  Harris  was  chairman.  The 
following  are  the  principal  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

"  National  BdueatumaX  Aseodation, — ^President,  E.E.  White,  of  Ohio;  Secretary, 
8.  H.  White,  of  Illinois. 

"  Elemenia/ry  Section. — President,  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  of  Ohio;  Secretary,  L. 
H.  Cheney,  of  Missouri. 

"Normal  Section — President,  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine;  Secretary,  N.  Newby,of 
of  Indiana. 

"Superintendents*  Section — ^President,  John  Hancock,  pf  Ohio;  Secretary,  A.  C. 
Shortridge,  of  Indiana. 

**  Department  of  Higher  EdueaUon — ^President,  James  McCosh,  of  New  Jeneji 
Secretaries,  Eli  T.  Tappen,  of  Ohio,  and  E.  H.  Safford,  of  Qlinois. 

"  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  speedy  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  induding  the  addresses  and  papers  and  abstracts  of  the  dlscnaioiis. 
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The  Publication  Committee  consists  of  W.  E.  Crosby,  of  Iowa  (Secretary  for  1870 
and  71);  S.  H.  White,  of  lUinois;  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  and  W.  D.  Wtt- 
liams,  of  Georgia." 

Ambkicak  IiiSTiTUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION.-— We  are  indebted  to  the  same  source  for 
the  fo  lowing  notice: 

"  The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  this  Educational  Association,  was  held  at 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  July  26-28.  The  meeting  is  reported  one  of  the  best  yet  held. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Gen.  John  Eaton,  National  Commissioner,  Supt.  W. 
T.  Harri*!,  of  St.  Louis,  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson  and  C.  C.  Perkins  of  Boston,  Hon.  H. 
K.  Oliver,  of  Salem,  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Yale  College,  President  Richard  Ed- 
wards, of  Illinois,  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Warren  Johnson, of 
Maine,  and  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York.  Several  of  the  topics  discussed  were  of 
great  practical  importance.  Abner  J.  Phipps,  State  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Institute  re- 
solved to  continue  its  work  upon  its  present  and  former  plan,  and  adjourned  to  next 
year." 

Illinois. — The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  Principals,  in  July,  at  Rockford,  seems 
to  have  been  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one.  The  President,  Aabon  Gove,  of  Nor- 
mal, recognized  in  his  Address  a  growing  tendency  to  permanence  in  the  teacher's 
position,  but  thought  expensive  school  houses  and  pledges  to  railroads  had  the 
effect  to  lower  teachers'  wages.  Compulsory  school  attendance  was  discussed  at 
the  meeting,  but  without  reaching  any  definite  conclusions.  W.  L.  Hariiib,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  St.  Louis,  read  a  Paper  on  Primary  Teaching,  recommend- 
ing Leigh's  Phonic  System,  and  advocating  thoroughness  in  method  in  a  few  ele- 
mentary points,  as  more  valuable  than  any  attempt  to  g|ve  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  many  subjects.  In  the  discussion  of  the  relative  time  to  be  given  to  the  differ- 
ent branches  below  the  High  School,  an  oral  course,  to  precede  all  text-bookf ,  was 
very  sensibly  advocated  by  one  speaker. 

S.  H.  Peabody.  formerly  principal  at  Fond  du  Lac  and  Racine,  and  more  recenUy 
<me  of  the  Professors  in  the  Chicago  High  School,  has  taken  a  position  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst.  "  Mr.  Peabody  has  achieved  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  his  educational  work,"  says  the  Chicago  Schoolmaster, "  and 
his  friends  are  confident  of  a  brilliant  future  for  him." 

Ohio. — ^The  Board  of  Examiners  granted  State  Certificates,  at  the  late  examina- 
tion held  at  the  clos^  of  the  examination,  to  fifteen  candidates — ^not  a  larger  nam- 
ber  than  in  this  state. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Henklb,  State  Commissioner  or  Sui>erintendent,  has  resigned,  to 
take  a  better  paid  position  as  teacher,  and  T.  W.  Haryet,  Superintendent  at 
Painesville,  has  been  appointed  his  successor. 

West  Virginia. — The  State  Association  met  in  June,  and  the  session  was  largely 
in  the  nature  of  a  State  Institute.  The  principal  instructors  were  Hon.  £.  K. 
White,  editor  of  the  National  Tea>c?ier,  and  Prof.  F.  A.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Prof.  Robt.  Kidd,  of  Indiana. 

Yale  graduated  102,  and  has  a  freshman  class  of  over  200.  The  election  of  Dr. 
Porter,  as  President,  in  place  of  Dr.  Woolsby,  who  retires  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
after  more  than  twenty-five  years'  service,  is  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the  conser- 
vatives as  distinguished^  from  the  friends  of  the  "  new  education."    Good  for  Tale. 

Dabtmocth  graduated  67;  Bowdoin  11;  Cornell  40  of  all  sorts;  Michigan  Univer- 
sity 105,  of  all  degrees,  62  being  in  the  regular  class. 

Habyabd  graduated  157  this  year,  the  largest  class  ever  sent  out. 
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What  wonld  this  world  bo  without  women?  A  perfect  blank — like  a  sheet  of 
paper,  not  even  ruled. 

A  Girl  who  is  now  called  a  "  beautiful  blonde,"  would  a  few  years  ago  have 
been  termed  a  "  tow  head."    Such  is  life. 

!:  Prop.  Agassiz  pronounces  the  big  California  tree,  a  section  of  which  was  taken 
to  Boston,  to  be  over  eighteen  hundred  years  of  age. 

A  Foreign  Gentleman  declares  that  he  can  tell  whenever  he  crosses  the  bor- 
der of  Massachusetts,  because  all  the  women  begin  to  have  "  views." 

"  Imperceptible  Switches  "  are  announced  for  sale.  These,  of  course,  are  for 
young  ladies,  but  what  the  small  boys  want  to  see  announced  are  impalpable 
switches. 

A  Western  Paper  describing  the  debut  of  a  young  orator,  says:  *'  He  broke 
the  ice  felicitously  with  his  opening,  and  was  almost  immediately  drowned  with 
applause." 

Eve  had  some  advantages  that  no  other  married  woman  ever  enjoyed,  chief 
among  which  was  that  hor  husband  could  never  lacerate  her  heart  by  telling 
"  how  his  mother  used  to  cook." 

A  Mother-in-law  in  Lansingburg,  New  York,  is  trying  to  rid  her  eyes  of  a 
quantity  of  red  pepper,  which  in  some  strange  way  or  other  came  through  the  key- 
hole of  her  daughter-in-law's  room. 

Many  young  children  and  half-grown  girls  are  afflicted  with  curvature  of  the 
spine,  which  is  produced,  the  doctors  say,  by  requiring  them  to  practice  several 
hours  a  day  on  the  piano,  without  any  support  for  the  back  or  feet. 

A  Crazy  Man  having  got  into  the  gallery  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
during  a  rambling  debate,  was  taken  out,  the  Sergeant-at  arms  telling  him  that  he 
was  *'  out  of  place  in  that  gallery."  ".  That's  po,"  said  the  lunatic;  **  I  ought  to  be 
on  the  floor  with  the  Senators." 

A  SclioOLMASTER  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who  asked  a  small  pupil  of  what  the 
surface  of  the  earth  consists,  and  was  promptly  answered  "  Land  and  water,"  va- 
ried the  question  slightly,  that  the  fact  might  bo  impressed  on  the  boy's  mind,  and 
asked,  "  What,  then,  do  land  and  water  make¥"  to  which  came  the  immediate  re- 
sponse, "  Mud." 

A  Good  Deacon  once  said  to  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  whose  salary  was  small, 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  ministers  to  have  limited  means.  It  tended  to  increase 
their  faith,  and  to  make  them  more  spiritual.  To  which  it  was  replied,  that  if  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  ministers,  why  iiot  also  for  the  deacons  and  far  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  church  f 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  does  seem  to  know  everything.  Not  only  is  he  a  great 
philosopher,  archaeologist,  and  botanist,  but  he  sketches  admirably,  and  is  a  very 
fine  pianist.  Imagine  Mill,  after  giving  an  exhaustive  dissertation  on  some  ab- 
struse point  in  political  economy,  seating  himself  at  the  piano  and  launching  out 
into  variations  on  "  Old  Rosin  the  Bow!" 

A  Michigan  Journalist  declared  in  his  paper  that  a  rival  editor  has  seven  toes. 
The  rival  editor  thereupon  came  out  in  a  double-leaded  article,  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  statement  as  untruthful,  and  declared  that  the  "  author  of  it  was  a  liar 
and  a  scoundrel."  The  first  journalist  replied  that  he  did  not  for  a  moment  wish 
to  have  it  understood  that  all  seven  of  these  toes  were  on  one  foot.  And  now  the 
rival  editor  asks  his  readers,  "  Are  these  subjects  which  ought  to  be  discussed  in 
organs  whose  duty  it  is  to  mold  public  opinion?" 

Bad  Books. — When  you  see  a  wicked  book;  when  you  find  in  a  book  anything 
which  contradicts  God's  word,  cast  it  away,  trample  it  imder  your  foot,  believe  that 
it  is  the  devil  tempting  you  by  his  cunning,  alluring  words,  as  he  tempted  Eve, 
your  mother.  Would  to  God  that  every  one  would  make  it  a  rule  never  to  look  into 
an  evil  book  or  a  filthy  ballad!  Can  a  man  take  a  snake  into  his  bosom  and  not 
be  bitten?  Can  weopen  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  devil's  message,  whether  of  cov- 
etousness ,  or  filth,  or  folly,  and  not  be  haunted  afterwards  by  its  wicked  words, 
wicked  words,  rising  up  in  our  thoughrs  like  evil  spirits,  between  us  and  oar  pare 
and  noble  duty,  our  baptismal  vows! 
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A  Great  Mant  Letters  fail  of  reachin^sf  their  destination  because  the^  are  not 
directed  in  a  clear,  bold  hand,  which  can  be  easily  read  by  the  busy  clerks  of  the 
Post-OflBce.  Usually  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  sent  is  legibly 
written  across  the  middle  of  the  envelope,  while  the  names  of  the  town  and  state 
are  written  less  plainly  and  often  put  in  abbreviation  at  the  lower  comer.  But  the 
most  important  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  Post-Office  clerk  is  the  place  to  which 
the  letter  is  to  be  sent.  When  it  reaches  its  destination  there  is  usually  very 
little  difficulty  in  findin^^  the  person  for  whom  it  is  meant.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  names  of  the  city  and  state  be  written  iirst  on  the  envelope,  and  in  a  bold 
hand,  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  sent  given  at  the  bottom, 
in  this  way : 

Madison^ 

Wisconsin. 

For  the 

Journal  of  Education, 

When  a  letter  is  directed  as  above,  please  remember  to  inclose  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  for  the  Journal  of  Education. 

Colorado  Fossils. — Abundant  evidence  in  the  shape  of  fossil  remains,  is  to  be 
found  in  that  portion  of  Colorado  lying  east  of,  and  contiguous  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  extending  from  north  to  south  through  the  entire  length  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  that  this  region  has  had  a  tropical  climate.    Fossil  lions,  tigers,  leopards, 
and  other  tropical  aninfttls  have  bt-en  found  in  Nebraska  severid  degrees  north  6f 
us.   We  have  sections  of  an  elephant's  tusk  picked  up  on  the  range  between  Fair- 
play  and  Breckenridge.    Of  vegetable  remains — the  tropical  fern,  the  palm  leaf, 
the  lemon,  and  the  cocoanut,  are  found  in  abundance.    In  the  clay  formation  over- 
lying  our  coal  measures  the  perfect  impressions  of  immense  palm  leaves  are 
found  on  all  hands.    In  sinking  a  shaft  near  £rie,  the  Rev.  Van  Valkenbuig  found 
the  impression  of  palm  leaves  four  feet  long  at  almost  every  foot  he  descended. 
Elsewhere  we  have  mentioned  a  petrified  lemon  now  in  his  possession.    In  a  li  me 
ledge  near  Boulder  are  petified  cocoanuts  in  large  numbers.  •  Besides  our  remark- 
able coal  measures,  fifty-two  feet  in  thickness,  all  evidently  of  vegetable  origin, 
point  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  these  things  were  produced  by  the  same  influ- 
ences now  found  in  tropical  regions.    Now  the  question  arises,  and  to  which  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  is  directed,  when  and  how  were  they  produced?  Did  we 
once  have  the  equator  where  we  now  are?    If  not,  then  how  have  we  these  for- 
mations here?    And  if  so,  then  what  produced  the  change,  and  placed  the  poles 
where  they  now  are?   Was  the  change  sudden  or  gradual?   Could  the  upheaval  of 
our  mountain  range,  running  from  pole  to  pole  have  so  disturbed  the  balance  as  to 
cause  the  earth  to  swing  round?    These  are  serious  questions  that  science  may 
throw  light  upon  sometime  in  the  future. — Colorado  Miner. 

The  False  Education  op  our  Daughters. — ^The  English  nobleman  who  sends 
to  Paris  for  his  daughter's  dresses  is  reasonably  certain  that  he,  and  his  daughter's 
husband  after  him,  can  continue  sending,  and  that  in  the  training  of  his  child  he 
is  fostering  no  habit  which  cannot  be  rightfully  indulged  in.  The  American 
knows,  if  he  knows  anything,  that  the  habits  of  luxury  in  which  his  child  is  reared 
unfit  her  for  the  duties  of  the  life  to  which  she  will  in  all  likelihood  be  called — 
that  he  cannot  hope  that  his  family  wealth  can  long  survive  him,  any  more  than 
that  his  daughter  will  love  a  man  to  whom  that  wealth  will  be  unimportant.  Ex- 
perience and  observation  alike  tell  him  that  wealth  in  this  country  rarely  continaes 
in  a  family  three  generations,  and  that  at  any  time  he  may  find  himself  a  poor  man 
again.  Tet  he  regulates  his  life  and  that  of  his  children  as  if  his  wealth  and 
theirs  were  assured  forever,  and  as  though  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  were  to  be 
broken  like  wisps  of  straw.  His  daughters  are  not  fit  to  marry  any  but  the  rich 
men  they  experience  so  much  difficulty  in  finding,  and  a  man  oi  moderate  means 
is  careful  to  avoid  asking  them  to  change  their  habits  of  life.  There  are  few  sad- 
der pictures  than  the  one  we  see  when  some  such  woman  of  braver  heart  than 
most  of  her  sex  chooses  the  portion  of  a  poor  man's  love  and  vainly  seeks  to  adapt 
herself  to  a  life  of  which  she  has  hitherto  known  nothing.  The  habits  of  her 
g^lhood  bind  her  like  strong  fetters,  her  ignorance  of  domestic  duties  weighs  her 
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to  the  earth,  the  loss  of  social  position  or  the  fevered  efforts  she  makes  to  support 
it  wear  oat  her  life  in  bitter  repinlngs,  until  her  health  j^ves  way  and  she  dies, 
leaving  her  faults  to  vex  the  world  in  her  children,  and  her  virtues  undiscoverd 
save  by  the  husband,  who  hides  from  himself  all  else  of  her  memory. — Lippineott'a 
Magazine. 

Manly  WoirEN. — Is  it  a  paradox  or  a  truism  to  say  that  the  most  manly  woman 
is  most  womanly,  the  most  womanly  man  most  manly?  Should  not  the  dualism 
of  nature  find  here  its  fullest  expression?  What  else  did  the  old  Greeks  mean 
when  they  said  that  Minerva  sprang  full-fledged  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter?  How 
else  should  she  comprehend  man's  tlioughts?  And  how  could  any  man  get  near 
enough  a  woman's  soul  to  make  a  marriage  if  he  had  not  lain  for  months  near  a 
woman's  heart,  before  time  was  for  him,  or  light,  or  the  flowing  of  tides;  when  the 
"  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  only  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters?"  The  old  Greek  mythology  meant — not  that  all  gods  were 
men — but  that  all  men  were  gods,  that  men  and  women  sum  up  within  them  all 
powers  and  attractions,  all  matter  and  motion,  all  harmony  and  color,  all  aspira- 
tions and  completion.  Nature,  therefore,  before  she  creates,  summons  together  all 
her  forces  that  each  may  give  its  gift,  and  that  no  lame,  one-sided  creature  may 
reproach  the  mother  of  us  all.  That  no  woman  may  be  solely  feminine,  she  has  a 
father,  and  every  man  a  mother.  All  time  has  prophesied  and  nature  worked  for 
this.  Before  the  heavenly  councils  were  the  earthly.  Nature's  first  mathemat- 
ics were  that  it  takes  two  to  make  one.  The  very  trees  and  shrubs  grew  up  to  it. 
Winds  wafted  it  and  waters  sang  it  as  the  plant  seeds  floated  by  to  mate. — Golden 
Age. 

MoTHEus. — Many  a  discouraged  mother  folds  her  tired  hands  at  night,  and  feels 
as  if  she  had,  after  all,  done  nothing,  although  she  has  not  spent  an  idle  moment 
^ce  she  rose.  Is  it  nothing  that  your  little  helpless  children  have  had  some  one 
to  come  to  with  all  their  childish  griefs  and  joys?  Is  it  nothing  that  your  husband 
feels  "  safe  "  when  he  is  away  to  business,  because  your  careful  hands  direct  every- 
thing at  home?  Is  it  nothing,  when  his  business  is  over,  that  he  has  the  blessed 
refuge  of  home,  which  you  have  that  day  done  your  best  to  brighten  and  refine? 
O,  weary  and  faithful  mother,  you  little  know  your  power  when  you  say  "  I  have 
done  nothing."  There  is  a  booK  in  which  a  fairer  record  than  this  is  written  over 
against  your  name. 
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BOOKS. 

The  Uncivilizbd  Races,  or  Natural  History  of  Man.    By  Rev.  J.  G.Wood,  M. 
A.,  P.  L.  S.,  etc.,  etc. 

^  This  truly  interesting  work  gives  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  un- 
civilized races  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  compiled  by  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  a  gentleman  widely  known  in  scientific  circles.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  engravings  of  the  different  classes  of  inhabitants,  warlike  implements,  vil- 
lages, etc.,  most  of  them  being  taken  from  ^jhotographs  of  the  actual  objects. 
There  is  no  other  work  of  the  kind  published.  The  valuable  information  con- 
tained in  it  has  been  obtained  from  scores  of  works,  from  accounts  of  travelers,  etc. 
It  must  prove  a  very  popular  work.  Published  by  J.  B.  Burr,  Hyde  &  Co.,  123  S. 
Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111.    See  advertisement  of  this  firm  on  second  page  of  cover. 

Knots  Untied;  or,  Ways  and  By- Ways  in  the  Hidden  Life  of  American  Detectives. 

Bv  Oflacer  Geo.  S.  McWatters,  late  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  New  York. 

This  book  has  a  painful  interest,  as  a  record  of  startling  experiences  among 
criminals  of  all  sorts,  and  illustrates  the  proverb  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
The  philanthropist  will  be  glad  to  find  tnat  the  author  is  hopeful  of  the  improve- 
ment of  our  civilization,  despite  his  familiarity  with  the  darker  phases  of  human- 
ity.   Published  by  J.  B.  Burr,  and  Hyde,  Hartford,  Conn. 

An  Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools  and  Academies.    By  Joseph  W.  Wilson, 

Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia. 

The  author  has  aimed,  and  we  think  with  a  good  degree  of  success,  to  make  this 

manual  clear,  practical  and  properly  progressive.    This  will  tend  to  facilitate  the 

introduction  of  the  study  into  schools  where  the  pupils  are  not  very  mature.  We  are 
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alRO  pleased  to  SMe  a  f^ood  deal  of  the  analytical  method  with  which  the  pupil  has 
already  become  familiar,  in  mental  arithmetic.  The  type  founders,  printers  and 
binders  have  done  their  part  well,  and  as  the  book  is  printed  on  good,  firm,  clear 

Saper,  it  presents  a  very  creditable  appearance.    Pnblished  by  Eldredge  and  Bro., 
To.  17,  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 

M.  TuLLir  CiCEBONis  Cato  Major  db  Senectute,L2BLIU8  db  Amicitia.  With  Ex- 
planatory Notes.  Ry  E.  P.  Crowell,  Moore  Professor  of  Latin,  and  H.  B.  RicnAKD- 
80N,  Instructor  in  Laiin,  in  Amherst  College.    Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Brotheit. 
These  treatises  of  the  Roman  Everett  are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  instruct^^ 
ive  productions  of  pagan  antiquity.    Wo  occasionally  take  up  a  copy  of  Anthon's 
edition  of  1842,  and  always  find  something  to  charm.    Since  Antlion's,  no  edition 
has  appeared  before  this,  which  seems  to  combine  all  that  is  needed  in  a  school 
classic,  and  the  book  is  very  neatly  gotten  up  withal. 

Manual  op  Reading — ^In  Four  Parts:  Orthophony, Class  Methods,  Gesture  and  Elo- 
cution. Designed  for  Teacbers  and  Students.  By  H.  L.  D.  Potter. 
The  scope  of  this  book  is  comprehensive.  It  discusses  first  what  must  be  con- 
sidered tho  foundation  of  all  good  elocution — voice  training  and  chest  develope- 
ment;  then  come  methods  of  teaching,  for  classes  of  different  grades;  next  gesture 
is  treated,  aud  finally  elocution  proper  with  a  chapter  on  rhetoric.  All  this  takes 
up  about  half  the  418  pages  and  is  followed  by  appropriate  selections  for  practice. 
From  a  cursory  examination,  we  should  judge  the  compilation  was  well  executed. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Fifth  Reader. — By  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Superintendent  of  Physical  and 
Vocal  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia:  Cowpcr- 
tliwait  &  Co. 

Boston  progressiveness  and  Philadelphia  conservatism  combined  augur  a  happy 
medium.  This  Fifth  Reader,  of  a  series,  is  published  first,  but  the  other  numben 
we  are  told  are  soon  to  follow.  Part  I,  on  Physical  and  Vocal  Training,  shows  that 
the  author  is  master  of  his  subject,  and  the  exercises  which  follow,  as  Parr.  II,  aw  not 
only  well  selected  for  their  purpose  but  are  chaste  and  elevating  in  character,  unlike 
many  to  bo  found  in  some  books  of  the  kind.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and 
well  bound. 

The  Illustrated  Phrenological  Journal.  To  all  who  subscribe  for  the 
PhrenologicalJoumal  for  1872  before  the  first  of  November,  1871,  will  be  sent  the 
October,  November  and  December  numbers /r«<?.  This  offer  is  made  to  all  new  sub* 
Bcribers,  so  now  is  the  time  to  get  three  months  free.  Address  S.  R.  Wells,  Pub- 
lisher, 889  Broadway,  New  York.    

Miscellaneous  Items. 

Messrs.  Wilson.  Hinkle  &  Co.,  the  well  known  educational  publishers,  in  Cin- 
cianati,  have  opened,  at  28  Bond  street,  a  branch  office  of  the  Cincinnati  House,  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series,  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  friends,  who  may  wish  to  look  over  their  publications,  or  inquire 
concerning  them. 

Tablets. — ^We  have  received  specimens  of  the  "  Erasable  Drawing  and  Writing  " 
and  of  the  "  Spelling  and  Composition  "  Tableta,  furnished  by  the  American  Tablet 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston.  A  soft  lead  pencil  is  used,  and  to  erase,  a 
damp  woolen  cloth.  The  tablets  are  very  neatly  made,  look  durable,  are  light  and 
much  more  convenient  and  cleanly,  especially  for  little  children,  than  a  slate.  The 
Drawing  and  Writing  Tablets  have  figures  and  letters  upon  them  to  copy. 

Thermo- Water  Cure. — A  well  appointed  and  successful  establishment  for  ap- 
plying this  curative  process  is  located,  as  our  readers  know  or  should  know,  in 
Milwaukee.  It  is  not  pretended  that  it  will  absolutely  cure  everj'^thing,  but  in  judi- 
cious hands  it  is  far  more  agreeable  and  far  less  dangerous,  than  medication  by 
drugs,  and  often  succeeds  when  other  means  fail.  The  editors  of  the  Journal 
can  testify  from  experience,  that  it  is  "  pleasant  to  take."    See  the  advertisment. 

The  Art  Divine. — ^Wo  call  attention  to  Prof.  Brand's  card  on  the  second  page 
of  the  cover.  The  Professor  has  an  able  corps  of  assistants,  and  his  Academy  is 
becoming  known  all  over  the  State.  Singing,  which  ought  to  be  universal,  is  the 
exception  in  our  families  and  schools,  rather  than  the  rule. 

Sinoer's  Sewing  Machine. — The  venders  of  this  machine,  not  without  good 
reason,  caU  attention  to  their  very  large  sales,  as  an  evidence  of  its  excellence  and 
popularity.  See  comparative  table  of  annual  sales  of  different  machines  on  oar 
advertising  pages. 
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MENTAL  VISION. 

BY  AMOS  WHITING,  TSEMPEALEAtT. 
(Raad  balbra  tb*  Btoto  T«adi«n'  AaMcUtioD,  July  IS,  1871.) 

In  the  examinaUon  of  any  department  of  physical,  mental  or  moral 
science,  with  a  view  to  obtain  knowledge  or  wisdom  therefrom,  four 
questions  may  properly  be  considered :  What  are  the  facts  in  the 
case?  What  laws  underlie  and  control  the  matter  in  question?  What 
false  relation  does  man  at  present  sustain  to  those  laws?  What  im- 
proyements  can  be  made,  and  what  remedies  applied? 

It  is  a  matter  of  encouragement  to  the  searchers  after  truth  and  the 
inyestigators  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  no  truth  is  wasted.  No  truth 
stands  isolated  and  alone,  having  no  mission  to  perform  and  no  con- 
nection with  man  and  his  surroundings. 

The  discovery,  the  grasping  and  comprehension  of  an  abstract  truth 
by  simply  extending  the  circle  of  human  knowledge,  may  have  a  cer- 
tain strengthening  and  elevating  influence  on  the  mind ;  but  if  that  were 
aU,  then  human  endeavor  would  be  robbed  of  its  strongest  incentive 
and  its  brightest  glory.     But  it  seems  that  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  general  fitness  of  things,  the  more  grand  and  sublime  the  truth  is 
in  itself,  abstractly  considered,  the  more  glorious  are  the  resulting  con- 
sequt  jces.     If  the  discovery  is  in  the  world  of  physics,  then  the  forces 
of  nature  are  thereby  better  made  to  minister  to  man's  physical  needs. 
If  it  relates  to  the  problem  of  human  life,  to  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
our  being,  then  that  truth  becomes  a  light  to  guide  us  in  the  paths  of 
health  and  happiness.     If  it  is  in  the  realms  of  intellect,  then  shall  we 
so  learn  to  unfold  and  develop  the  mental  faculties  that  man  may  be- 
come a  power  in  the  earth  for  good  and  not  evil.    If  it  relates  to  our 
spiritual  nature,  then  shall  the  acknowledgment  and  understanding  of 
that  truth  be  a  means  in  our  power  of  rising  nearer  the  great  source 
of  truth  and  fountain  of  life.    And  in  the  examination  of  the  question 
1— [Vol.  I.— No.  11.] 
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indicated,  it  is  with  no  intent  to  astonish  with  anything  new  or  won- 
derful, but  simply  to  deduce  from  known  facts  and  experiences  the  true 
theory  of  education. 

Observation  and  experience  teach  us  that  the  mind  receives  all  its  im- 
pressions ot  the  outer  world  through  the  medium  of  the  senses  and 
mainly  through  the  eye  and  ear.  It  matters  not  for  our  present  pur- 
pose what  the  trufe  theory  of  the  nature  of  light  may  be,  neither  is  it 
necessary  to  consider  the  philosophy  of  sound,  but  simply  to  note  the 
most  obvious  facts  relating  to  the  mental  impressions  received  through 
the  mechanism  of  the  eye  and  ear.  It  is  now  conceded  that  when  we 
see  with  the  natural  eye,  the  image  or  picture  is  formed  on  the  retina, 
and  that  the  mind  somehow  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  and  retains  the 
impression  as  an  ever  present  reality,  or  stores  it  away  in  the  memory 
ready  to  be  recalled  as  the  will  or  judgment  shall  dictate.  What  we  have 
ever  really  seen,  that  is,  noticed  carefully,  we  are  afterward  enabled  to 
to  describe  with  minuteness  and  accuracy;  we  recognize  it  readily, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  it  again  however  unexpectedly ;  especially 
do  we  notice  any  change,  even  the  slightest,  which  prevents  the  new 
picture  from  being  an  exact  pattern  of  the  original. 

The  scenes  of  our  childhood — ^that  season  of  life  when  the  mind  is 
most  impressible — are  indelibly  fixed  on  the  memory ;  countless  little  in- 
cidents trival  in  themselves  but  which  interested  us  then,  are  being  con- 
stantly re-enacted  before  our  minds  with  all  the  vividness  of  the  first 
impression.     The  little  brown  school  house,  the  old  mill,  and  the  inter- 
dicted pond  are  before  us.     We  people  these  haunts  with  living  forms 
as  of  yore.     There  are  the  torn  pants,  a  world  too  wide  and  short,  held 
by  a  single  suspender,  the  red  hair,  the  faces  stained  with  licorice,  ihe 
inevitable  big,  mean  boy,  and  hateful  girl ;  we  could  recognize  them  and 
call  them  by  name  to-day,  if  before  us  in  person  as  then.     Sights  and 
scenes  that  gave  us  extreme  pleasure  and  enjoyment  often  return  to  the 
mind  unbidden  even  in  times  of  trouble  and  unrest,  as  fresh  and  real  as 
at  first.     Scenes  of  horror  follow  us  at  intervals  like  a  spectre  all  our 
days.     We  see  them  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light  of  day ;  we  close 
our  eyes,  but  the  mind's  eye  is  ever  open.     The  child  covers  up  his  head 
in  the  bed  clothes  to  shut  out  the  hateful  vision  but  it  will  not  depart  at 
the  bidding.     We  see  the  words  that  we  have  studied  carefully,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  on  the  printed  page ;  and  in  oral  or  written  formation  of  those 
words  by  another,  if  a  letter  be  misplaced,  omitted  or  added,  the  men- 
tal picture  is  marred  and  we  detect  the  error.     We  see  the  configura- 
tion of  the  countries  of  the  earth,  their  locations  and  surroundings,  as 
we  saw  them  on  the  maps  which  we  studied,  and  frequently  in  the  same 
colors.     Charts,  diagrams  and  pictorial  illustrations  preserve  their  pro- 
portions and  relative  positions  in  the  mind.     Who  among  those  present 
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to-daj  that  studied  Olney's  geography  cannot  now  see  the  tiger's  visit, 
with  the  luckless  Asiatic,  spear  in  hand,  in  his  headlong  flight,  falling 
to  the  left  with  his  scared  face  turned  back  upon  his  pursuer,  who  with 
open  mouth  is  almost  upon  him? 

Though  the  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye,  and  though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  most  pleasurable  and  at  the  same  time  most  permanent 
instruction  enters  at  the  eye,  still  the  mental  pictures  formed  by  the 
sound  wave  striking  on  the  drum  of  the  ear  and  thence  carried  by  the 
sensory  nerves  to  the  brain,  are  no  less  truthful,  brilliant  or  lasting. 
We  hear  one  quality  of  bird  voice  and  a  robin  is  before  us,  true  to  life ; 
another,  it  is  a  blue  bird ;  another,  the  jay.  A  croaking  salutes  our 
ears  and  it  is  a  crow  or  raven,  black,  cunning  and  impudent.  Tell  a 
child  a  story  of  a  bear,  and  as  he  listens  with  open  mouth  and  eyes, 
his  untrained  faculties,  coupled  with  his  instinct  of  fear,  will  picture  a 
monster  like  the  one  described  by  the  back  woods  preacher  who  was 
recounting  the  story  of  the  prophet  and  the  two  bears ;  and  when  he 
noticed  a  look  of  incredulity  on  the  faces  of  his  auditors,  delared  that 
they  were  "  none  of  the  common  kind  of  the  woods,  but  great  gospel  bears, 
with  iron ,  teeth  and  brass  jaws ;"  and  it  will  take  years  perhaps  to 
erase  the  impression  thus  formed.  Let  a  timid  young  person,  whose 
judgment  is  not  matured,  read  of  ghosts  and  goblins  while  that  natural 
instinct  which  dreads  the  supernatural  yet  is  fascinated  by  it,  controls 
the  mind  and  overmasters  the  judgment,  and  frightful  forms,  blue 
devils  and  gray,  troop  through  the  brain  and  hold  high  carnival,  and 
nothing  but  a  protracted  course  of  seVere  mental  purification  and  dis- 
cipline, with  the  united  aid  of  the  strengthened  judgment  and  will, 
can  completely  exorcise  them.  A  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence  will 
sometimes  cause  thousands  to  see  men  and^things  not  present,  exactly 
as  the  speaker  himself  sees  them,  and  that  too  contrary  to  their  incli- 
nations and  even  their  judgment. 

Then  by  the  ear  we  see  as  well  as  by  the  eye,  and  by  neither  unless 
the  mind  takes  cognizance  of  the  outer  impressions.  So  there  is  con- 
sistency in  the  apparently  absurd  saying,  I  see ;  I  see ;  says  the  blind 
man ;  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  lived  who  possessed  a  keener,  livelier 
or  more  intense  and  far-searching  mental  vision  thad  did  the  blind 
poet,  Milton.  The  objects  presented  to  the  eye  are  constantly  chang- 
ing and  no  permanent  impression  is  retained  on  the  retina;  the  sounds 
reaching  the  ear  vibrate  on  the  auditory  nerves  but  for  a  moment  and 
are  gone  forever.  Yet  the  mental  visions,  when  the  conditions  are  * 
favorable,  not  only  possess  the  same  clearness,  precision  and  truthful- 
ness of  outline  and  finish  as  the  natural,  but  they  are  photographed  on 
the  mind  and  firmly  fixed,  and  seldom  or  never  entirely  efiaced. 
Though  they  may  become  dim  and  almost  forgotten,  some  slight  cir- 
cumstance will  bring  them  back  in  all  their  freshness. 
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This  quality  of  permanence  in  the  mental  pictur^es  impressed, on  the 
brain  throu^^h  the  instrumentality  of  sight  and  hearing,  is  the  most 
important  principle  in  our  intellectual  organization.  Without  it  accu- 
mulative knowledge  would  be  impossible.  An  endless  succession  of 
the  most  brilliant  illuminations  from  without  might  flash  upon  the 
mind  through  the  eye,  and  as  rapidly  go  out  in  darkness  and  leave  no 
sign.  The  grandest  conceptions  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  most 
glorious  truths  of  divine  inspiration,  might  be  portrayed  in  words  that 
bum  into  the  very  soul  with  a  force  that  shall  set  in  motion  all  the 
powers  of  our  spiritual  nature,  enable  us  to  see  as  angels  see  for  a 
moment  only,  to  bo  succeeded  by  blankness  and  vacuity.  The  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  feeble  at  first,  and  only  susceptible  of  gradual  unfold- 
ment,  must  remain  as  a  sealed  book,  if  all  the  avenues  to  the  outer 
world  were  closed  at  birth ;  even  if  a  human  being  could  exist  without 
sensation.  And  though  the  mind  can  only  be  thus  reached  through 
the  senses,  its  capacity  is  not  simply  receptive ;  when  once  nurtured 
and  roused  into  action,  it  is  self-developing  and  creative.  From  the 
known  in  nature  we  form  our  ideals,  the  like  of  which  no  human  eye 
has  ever  seen.  The  finest  painting  in  the  world  had  an  ideal  existence 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist  before  the  first  rough  sketch  was  drawn,  and 
the  painting  itself  is  only  a  reproduction  in  material  form  of  the  men- 
tal picture.  The  stately  ship  had  its  exact  mental  counterpart  before 
even  its  model  was  formed.  A  St.  Peter's  existed  in  the  brain  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  a  St.  Paul's  in  that  of  Christopher  Wren,  before  a 
foundation  stone  of  either  was  laid. 

Though  the  mental  perceptions  receive  their  text  from  the  outer 
world,  the  illumination  thus  excited  will  continue  to  increase  in  inten- 
sity and  power  until  realms  of  thought  are  traversed  and  truths  eluci- 
dated that  have  astonished  the  world.  Neither  does  this  mental  pro- 
gress cease  with  the  life  in  which  it  was  first  awakened;  but  the  inspi- 
ration is.  transferred  to  other  minds  perhaps  similarly  constituted,  and 
still 'new  powers  of  comprehension  are  developed,  and  the  grossness 
and  rubbish  of  the  material  nature  is  cleared  away  until  one  is  enabled 
to  gaze  far  down  into  the  measureless  depths  of  the  human  soul.  And 
as  a  deeper  and  clearer  inspiration  seems  to  be  evolved  from  our  ethe- 
rialized  spiritual  patures,  we  pass  the  barriers  of  time  and  space,  and 
with  vision  undazzled  we  soar  to  heights  at  which  angels  might  well 
stand  aghast,  measure  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds,  analyze  the  sub- 
tle niceties  of  our  compound  being,  the  philosophy  of  life,  the  essence 
and  scope  of  immortality,  and  with  ever  increasing  strength  and  con- 
fidence approach  the  perhaps  ideal  line  which  divides  the  finite  from 
the  infinite,  until  with  whirlwind  violence  the  maddening  thought 
rushes  throug  h  the  brain  that  even  the  deep,  awful  mysteries  of  Deity 
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may  be  solved,  and  God  himself  dethroned  and  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge an  equal.  No  wonder,  then,  that  one  has  said,  we  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.  It  is  not  strange  that  another  has  been  com- 
pelled to  exclaim,  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  how  noble  in  rea- 
son !  how  infinite  in  faculties !  in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  appre- 
hension how  like  a  God  I 

The  law  which  governs  this  power  of  faculty  of  mental  sight  or  com 
prehension  is  the  great  universal  law  of  the  gradual  progressive  growth 
of  all  the  mental  faculties,  social,  intellectual  and  moral ;  not  a  simple 
separate  faculty,  but  a  power  resulting  from  the  harmonious  action  of 
all  the  others  combined.  In  its  highest  estate  it  is  the  creature  of  the 
highest  degree  of  human  cultivation.  It  is  the  result  of  the  nicest  ap- 
plication of  aU  the  principles  of  normal,  healthy,  growth.  It  is  inexor- 
able in  its  demands,  it  admits  of  neither  stint  nor  excess,  it  will  bear 
neither  pampering  or  neglect.  The  culture  must  not  only  be  natural  in 
its  adaptation,  it  must  be  persistent,  thorough,  aggressive.  It  involves 
not  only  culture  but  strength  of  will,  power  of  concentration  and  heal- 
thy natural  activity.  In  its  requirements  the  inner  sight  follows  closely 
the  analogy  of  the  outer  or  natural.  If  the  object  be  too  distant,  the  rays 
of  light  fall  short  of  the  eye  and  no  image  is  formed.  If  the  object  be  too 
near,  the  rays  cannot  be  concentrated  and  the  picture  is  shapeless  or  im- 
perfect. If  the  light  be  intense  and  sudden,  the  eye  is  dazzled  or  blinded 
for  the  time.  If  the  objects  be  presented  in  too  rapid  succession  giving 
the  image  no  time  to  form,  the  eye  is  simply  confused ;  no  definite  out- 
line can  be  obtained ;  and  when  any  of  these  unnatural  conditions  exist,  % 
not  only  is  there  a  failure  to  secure  the  desired  results,  but  the  ^ye  is 
painfully  affected  and  perhaps  permanently  injured.  So  also  of  the 
mental  sight;  if  .the  necessary  conditions  are  disregarded,  the  efforts  to 
force  memtal  impressions  will  be  futile  and  the  mind  itself  rendered 
more  Obtuse,  rayless  and  unmanageable. 

If  it  be  true  that  whatever  is  really  and  positively  known  and  com- 
prehended is  by  the  inner  sight  clearly  and  sharply  defined  on  the  mind, 
not  only  in  its  wholeness  but  in  every  constituent  part  and  what  we 
thus  know  we  can  express,  describe  and  explain — for  the  most  complex 
problems  thus  become  plain  and  simple — then  it  follows  that  what  we 
cannot  thus  mentally  see  and  analyze,  we  do  not  understand;  we  may 
have  some  vague,  general,  ill  defined,  indistinct  ideas  floating  in  the 
mind,  unadjusted,  disconnected — a  condition  of  mental  twilight.  When 
we  hear  a  person  say  of  a  subject,  "  I  understand  it  perfectly  well  but 
I  cannot  express  my  views ;  I  know  but  6annot  tell ;  I  can  see  how  it  is 
but  cannot  explain  it,"  we  may  be  eertain^  that  the  mental  conception  is 
not  perfect;  there  is  a  mist,  a  dimness,  an  uncertain,  confused  glamour 
surrounding  it  which  prevents  even  the  possibility  of  clear  delineation. 
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'Eyerj  close  observer  must  have  noticed,  even  amo;ig  those  who  pass 
for  the  well  informed,  a  great  and  almost  universal  lack  of  positive, 
exact  knowledge ;  a  lack  of  method,  of  system  and  of  connection  in  the 
mental  operations ;  a  lack  of  the  power  of  classification  and  arrange- 
ment, a  lack  of  analytic  and  constructive  ability,  a  lack  of  completeness 
and  finish.  We  know  a  little  of  almost  everything  and  nothing  well. 
We  have  picked  up  crumbs  of  knowledge  with  as  little  discrimination 
as  the  ostrich  does  his  food,  until  the  mind  has  become  a  very  Pandora's 
box  of  unassimilated  incongruities.  There  is  no  symmetry  in  a  mind 
thus  unevenly  developed.  We  run  to  waste  in  some  things  and  are 
starved  and  pinched  in  others;  and  very  many  of  us  struggle  on 
through  life  painfully  conscious  of  the  crippling  effects  of  a  very 
imperfect  education. 

If  clear  mental  vision  depends  upon  the  normal  development  of  aH 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  cannot  be  obtained  without  it,  then  it  is 
certain  that  the  world  is  full  of  eyes  and  ears  of  fair  proportions  and 
perfect  mechanism  that  subserve  but  the  merest  animal  purposes. 
Sights,  objects  and  illustrations,  however  useful,  grand  or  sublime  fall 
on  the  untutored  eye  and  leave  only  a  meaningless  stare.  Sounds 
freighted  with  the  richest  truths  strike  the  imtrained  ear  but  touch  no 
responsive  chord  of  the  mind.  Well  might  the  great  teacher  exclaim : 
"  Having  eyes  they  see  not,  and  having  ears  they  hear  not  neither  do 
they  imderstand."  And  notwithstanding  the  favorable  circumstances 
with  which  we  are  surroimded  thousands  among  us  even  pass  through 
life  and  go  down  to  death  with  minds  that  can  be  likened  only  to  the 
conation  of  the  world  during  the  process  of  creation  when  the  earth 
was  without  form,  and  void  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep. 

^^  If  nature  is  not  at  fault,  it  becomes  us,  as  intelligent  beings,  to 
inquire  what  manner  of  teaching  is  ^  best  adapted  to  our  highest  needs, 
and  when  that  fact  is  ascertained,  to  insist  with  all  the  power  that  is  in 
us  that  the  true  S}stem  shall  be  made  known  and  adopted  in  all  the 
educational  institutions  of  our  land.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  reforming  and  improving  educational  processes, 
still  the  style  in  vogue  in  many  schools  is  too  much  like  that  of  the 
Boston  Grammar  School  in  the  youthful  days  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
described  by  his  biographer,  as  a  solid  square  attempt  to  smite  Latin 
grammar  into  the  minds  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  by  a  pressure  like  that 
by  which  coin  is  stamped  in  the  mint,  and  with  thousands  treated  in 
this  arbitrary,  unnatural  and  barbarous  manner  the  result  has  been  the 
same.  Any  branch  of  study  becomes  to  them  a  grim  monotonous 
desert — a  land  of  darkness,  of  desolation  and  confusion,  without  order, 
beauty  or  attractiveness;  where  they  wander  seeing  neither  tree  nor 
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flower,  a  wilderness  of  meaningless  forms  and  sounds,  A  style  of 
training  that  ignores  the  true  order  of  mental  development,  that  dis- 
regards the  affections,  that  is  dull,  dreary  and  monotonous,  that  is 
indiscriminate  in  its  application,  recognizing  no  distinctions  of  age, 
circumstances  or  mental  condition,  that  possesses  neither  classification, 
order  or  fitness,  that  is  distant,  stiUed  and  repulsive,  that  fails  to 
interest  or  excite  curiosity,  that  is  desultory  and  disconnected,  that 
builds  no  mental  or  moral  superstructure,  but  gives  us  only  scattered 
fragments  of  broken  thoughts  instead,  is  not  the  true  style,  and  should 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  community.  The  true  teacher  is  one 
who  has  studied  nature,  and  mastered  at  least  some  of  its  most  simple 
problems,  one  who  recognizes  its  laws,  and  will  be  guided  by  them, 
one  who  has  the  wisdom  to  comprehend  his  duty,  and  the  moral  cour- 
i^e  to  perform  it.  He  who  would  operate  on  the  human  mind,  who 
would  handle  instruments  of  such  delicacy  and  power,  should  have  an 
artist's  eye,  an  artist's  hand,  and  an  artist's  deepest  inspiration. 
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BY  A.  FnSXBLNBXJBQ,  FOUKTAIN  CITY. 
[Paper  read  b«for«  th«  TMckw**  lutitate,  at  Foontaln  City,  8«ptanib«r  18, 1871.] 

Our  esteemed  Superintendent  has  requested  me  to  address  the  teach- 
ers attending  this  Institute  upon  the  School  Laws  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  upon  the  powers  granted  to  teachers  by  the  Common  Law. 

Although  my  business  engagements  have  prevented  me  from  giving 
this  subject  such  study  and  attention  as  it  certainly  deserves,  yet  I  feel 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  the  call ;  not  because  I  flatter  myself  that 
my  discourse  will  add  to  the  intellectual  entertainment  of  our  learned 
visitors,  but  simply  to  show  my  appreciation  of  the  value  of  any  move- 
ment or  exertion  which  is  directed  towards  and  calculated  to  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  our  school  system,  and  to  encourage  and  aid  a  profes- 
sion which  certainly  ranks  highest  in  the  respect  and  estimation  of 
every  thoughtful  citizen. 

We  entrust  to  you  what  is  dearer  to  us  than  wealth  and  health — our 
children,  and  the  future  welfare  of  our  families  and  the  commonwealth, 
and  well  we  feel  the  difficulties  of  your  position,  the  burden  you  bear 
of  a  great  responsibility,  the  impossibility  of  filling  up  your  post  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  father  and  fond  mother  in  the  land ;  and  while 
we  may  in  the  stir  of  our  business  pursuits,  seem  to  lack  that  attention 
to  the  teacher's  work  which  may  properly  be  expected  from  us,  yet 
you  may  rest  assured  that  our  hearts  are  with  you  in  your  noble  work, 
watching  with  pleasure  the  moral  and  literary  progress  of  our  children. 
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We  acknowledge  with  feelings  of  true  gratifioation,  that  we  entmst 
our  most  precious  treasures  to  worthy  hands,  delegate  our  powers  and 
duties  as  parents  to  trusty  and  reliable  substitutes.  For  such  you  are, 
and  this  is  the  position  the  common  law,  to  which  my  attention  was 
directed,  has  assigned  you. 

The  gre^t  commentator,  Blackstone,  simply  says : 

*'  The  father  may  delegate  part  of  his  parental  authority  during  his 
life  to  the  tutor  or  schoolmaster  of  his  child,  who  is  then  in  locoparen" 
tiSy  and  has  such  a  portion  of  the  power  of  the  parent  committed  to 
his  charge,  viz :  that  of  restraint  and  correction,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  he  is  employed." 

Few  as  these  words  are,  they  leave  nothing  untold,  and  may  well 
furnish  the  text  to  weeks  of  study  and  thought,  as  they  are  based  upon 
the  presumption  that  we  thoroughly  understand — 1st,  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  the  parent  over  his  offspring ;  2d,  what  portion  of  the  same  is 
necessary  to  the  teacher ;  and  3d,  for  what  purposes  the  teacher  is 
employed. 

-  The  power  of  the  father  over  his  children  is  granted  partly  to  enable 
him  more  effectually  to  perform  his  duty  towards  them  and  partly  as  a 
recompense  for  his  care  and  trouble  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
same,  and  consequently  is  limited  by  the  object  and  purposes  for  which 
it  is  created. 

This  object  and  purpose,  aside  from  the  inferior  motive  of  recom- 
pense, is  three-fold,  and  principally  consists  in  these  particulars: 
the  maintenance,  the  protection  and  the  education  of  the  child,  until  it 
attains  the  age  of  majority. 

The  £rst  and  second  points  belong  to  the  law  of  nature  and  need  no 
further  reflection,  but  the  question  to  be  considered  is :  What  powers 
has  the  father  to  aid  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  educate  his 
children. 

The  common  law  says :  "  he  may  lawfully  correct  his  child,  being 
under  age,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  for  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  his 
education." 

This  then  is  the  power  given  to  the  father,  which  may  by  the  com- 
mon law  be  delegated  to  the  teacher  for  the  benefit  of  education. 

But  what  is  this  education?  Is  it  simply  the  gathering  of  know- 
ledge, for  which  the  schoolmaster  is  employed,  or  does  it  comprehend 
all  that  series  of  instruction  which  is  intended  to  store  the  brain  with 
knowledge,  to  correct  the  temper  and  form  the  manners  and  habits  of 
youth? 

I  fear,  in  our  western  schools  it  is  limited  to  the  former.  I  know, 
that  in  European  institutions  of  learning  the  duties  of  the  teacher 
embrace  fully  the  broader  definition  given.    There  the  teacher's  power 
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of  correction  and  restraint  is  not  limited  by  tke  school-bell,  by  the 
fence  inclosing  the  school-yard,  nor  bound  up  in  the  school  books,  but 
the  teacher's  eye  watches  the  pupil's  behavior  in  the  public  street,  nay 
even  at  his  home,  and  the  teacher's  duty  and  power  is  co-equal  with 
the  parent's  as  well  in  regard  to  the  scholar's  general  behavior,  his 
morals,  his  manners,  his  habits,  his  associations,  his  mental  and  bodily 
health,  as  his  knowledge  of  the  a-b-c,  arithmetic  and  penmanship.  And 
I  maintain,  that  this  is  the  true  extent  of  your  duties ;  and  we  can  have 
neither  regard  for,  nor  confidence  in  the  teacher  who  will  indolently 
confine  his  responsibility  to  the  bare  school  house  and  passively  shrug 
his  shoulders  over  the  rude  and  improper  behavior  of  his  pupils  out  of 
flchool. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  it  is  but  rarely,  that  an  able  and 
experienced  teacher  need  ask  himself  the  question,  "  how  far  do  my 
powers  over  my  pupils  extend?"  But  there  are  in  almost  every  school 
extreme  cases,  when  friendly  words  of  advice  and  even  entreaty  will 
be  wasted,  when  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  good  sense 
of  the  wayward  will  avail  nothing,  when  restraint  and  lighter  punish- 
ment is  scouted,  the  blush  of  shame  forgotten  and  noble  ambition 
buried ;  then  the  baffled  teacher  may  well  ask  himself,  "  What  can  I  do  ? 
Can  I  expel  and  thus  save  myself  from  further  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance and  the  entire  school  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  vicious 
propensities  and  habits?" 

Apply  the  rule  given  by  the  common  law  and  the  answer  will  be  a 
positive  No. 

Your  power  is  limited,  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  you  are  ap- 
pointed— ^that  of  education,  and  the  exclusion  of  a  child  from  the  school 
certainly  does  not  favor  this  purpose.  The  power  of  suspension  is 
based  upon  the  rule :  "  JSalus  populi  stiprema  lex  " — ^the  individual 
welfare  of  every  member  of  society  shall  yield  to  that  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Expulsion  is  not  a  punishment,  or  correction,  and  the  power  to  expel 
is  not  given  to  the  teacher  but  to  the  school  board,  to  protect  the  effir 
ciency  of  the  school,  and  it  id  justified  only  by  such  insubordination, 
open  and  gross  immorality,  or  contagious  disease  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  as  to' render  it  impossible  to  maintain  order  and  discipline,  the 
morality  or  health  of  the  school  without  excluding  him. 

Expel,  you  cannot,  remonstrance  and  persuasion  are  exhausted,  re- 
straint after  school  hours  is  inefficient,  what  then  is  left  to  you  but  cor- 
poreal punishment? 

The  ancient  Roman  law  gave  the  father  a  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  children,  upon  the  principle,  that  he  who  gave  had  also  power 
of  taking  away. 
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But  the  rigor  of  these  laws  was  softened  by  subseqent  constitutioiiB 
and  the  power  of  the  parent  by  the  English  or  common  laws  is  much 
more  moderate,  but  still  sufficient  to  keep  the  child  in  order  and  obe- 
dience. The  father  may  lawfully  correct  his  child,  being  under  age^  in 
a  reasonable  manner,  and  this  power  is  transferred  to  the  teacher  with 
the  further  limitation :  '^  As  may  be  necessary  to  answer  the  purposes," 
for  which  he  is  employed. 

This  is  the  law,  but  to  ayoid  misapprehension,  we  must  look  to  the 
higher  courts  for  the  construction  placed,  authoritatively,  upon  it,  and 
if  the  feelings  of  the  judges  individually  in  this  matter  do  not  corre- 
spond, there  seems  to  be  but  little  difference  in  their  expositions  of  the 
law. 

I  will  select  two  decisions,  the  one  most  favorable  to  the  youth, 
from  Indiana,  the  other  from  stem  Vermont,  more  emphatically  sus- 
taining the  authority  of  the  teacher : 

I.    The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  expresses  its  regret  as  follows : 
''The  law  still   tolerates  corporeal  punishment  it  the  schoolroom. 
The  authorities  are  all  that  way,  and  the  Legislature  has  not  thought 
proper  to  interfere.    The  public  seems  to  ding  to  a  despotism  in  the 
government  of  schools  which  has    been  discarded  everywhere  else* 
Whether  £uch  training  be  congenial  to  our  institutions,  and  favorable 
to  the  full  development  of  the  future  man,  is  worthy  of  serious  consi- 
deration, though  not  for  us  to  discuss.    In  one  respect  the  tendency  of 
the  rod  is  so  evidently  evil,  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  arrested  on  the 
ground  of  public  policy.     The  practice  has  an  inherent  proneness  to 
abuse.    The  \ery  act  of  whipping  engenders  passion,  and  very  gener- 
ally leads  to  excess.    Where  one  or  two  stripes  only  were  intended,  se- 
veral usually  follow,  each  insreasing  in  vigor  as  the  act  of  striking  in- 
flames the  passions.    This  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation  and  exper- 
ience.   Hence  the  spirit  of  the  law  is,  and  the  leaning  of  the  courts 
should  be,  to  discountenance  a  practice  which  tends  to  excite  human 
passions  to  heated  and  excessive  action,  ending  in  abuse  and  breaches 
of  the  peace.    Such  a  system  of  petty  tyranny  cannot  be  watched  too 
cautiously,  nor  guarded  too  strictly.    The  tender  age  of  the  suiBferers 
forbids  that  its  slightest  abuse  should  be  tolerated.    So  long  as  the 
power  to  punish  corporeally  in  schools  exists,  it  needs  to  be  put  under 
wholesome  restrictions.    Teachers  should,  therefore,  understand  that 
whenever  correction  is  administered  in  anger  or  insolence,  or  in  any 
other  manner  than  in  moderation  and  kindness,  accompanied  with  that 
affectionate  moral  suasion  so  eminently  due  from  one  placed  by  the 
law  "  in  loco  parentis  " — in  the  sacred  relation  of  parent — the  court 
must  consider  them  guilty  of  assault  and  battery,  the  more  aggravated 
and  wanton  in  proportion  to  the  tender  years  and  dependent  position 
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of  the  pupil.  It  can  hardlj  be  doubted  but  that  public  opinion  will, 
in  time,  strike  the  ferule  from  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  leaving  him 
as  the  true  basis  of  government,  only  the  resources  of  his  intellect  and 
heart.  Such  is  the  only  policy  worthy  of  the  State,  and  of  her  other- 
wise enlightened  and  liberal  institutions.  It  is  the  policy  of  progress. 
The  husband  can  no  longer  moderately  chastise  his  wife ;  nor,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  recent  authorities,  the  master  his  servant  or  apprentice. 
Even  the  degrading  cruelties  of  the  naval  service  have  been  arrested. 
Why  the  person  of  the  school-boy,  "  with  his  shining  morning  face,'* 
should  be  less  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the  law  than  that  of  the  apprentice 
or  sailor,  is  not  easily  explained.  It  is  regretted  that  such  are  the  au- 
thorities— still  courts  are  bound  by  them.  All  that  can  be  done,  with- 
out the  aid  of  legislation,  is  to  hold  every  case  strictly  within  the  rule; 
and  if  the  correction  be  in  anger,  or  in  any  other  respect  immoderately 
or  imprc^rly  administered,  to  hold  the  unworthy  perpetrator  guilty 
of  assault  and  battery.  The  law  having  elevated  the  teacher  to  the 
place  of  the  parent^  if  he  is  still  to  sustain  that  sacred  relation,  ^^  it  be- 
comes him  to  be  careful  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  not  make 
his  power  a  pretext  for  cruelty  and  oppression.  (14  Johns,  i?.,  119.) 
Whenever  he  undertakes  to  exercise  it,  the  cause  must  be  sufficient; 
the  instrument  suitable,  to  the  purpose ;  ^  manner  and  eoctent  of  the 
correction,  the  part  of  the  person  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  temper  in 
which  it  is  inflicted — all  should  be  distinguished  with  the  kindness, 
prudence,  and  propriety  which  become  the  station.  (Cooper  vs,  Mc- 
Junkin,  4  Indiana  JR.^  290.)"  This  court  has  more  sympathy  for  rogu- 
ish youths,  and  less  for  hectored  teachers  than  any  other,  we  believe, 
in  the  land.  To  our  mind  the  reason  why  the  law  gives  the  teacher 
the  right  to  punish  is  very  clear  and  easily  explained,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  to  this  court. 

IL  The  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  recently  gave  a  very  able 
opinion  on  this  subject,  from  which  we  extract  the  following:  '^A 
schoolmaster  has  the  right  to  inflict  reasonable  corporeal  punishment. 
He  must  exercise  reasonable  judgment  and  discretion  in  determining 
when  to  punish  and  to  what  extent.  In  determining  upon  what  is  a 
reasonable  punishment,  various  considerations  must  be  regarded — ^the 
nature  of  the  offense,  the  apparent  motive  and  disposition  of  the  offend- 
er, the  influence  of  his  example  and  conduct  upon  others,  and  the  sex, 
age,  size  and  strength  of  the  pupil  to  be  punished.  Among  reasonable 
persons  much  difference  prevails  as  to  the  circumstances  which  will 
justify  the  infliction  of  punishment,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
properly  be  administered.  On  account  of  this  difference  of  opinion 
and  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  determining  what  is  a  reasonable 
punishment,  and  the  advantage  which  the  master  has  by  being  on  the 
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spot  to  know  all  the  circumstanoefi,  the  manner,  look,  tone,  gestures  of 
the  offender  (which  are  not  always  easily  described),  and  thus  to  form 
a  correct^opinion  as  to  the  necessity  and  extent  of  the  punishment^ 
considerable  allowance  should  be  made  to  the  teacher  by  way  of  pro- 
tecting him  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion.  Especially  should  he 
have  this  indulgence  when  he  appears  to  have  acted  from  good  motives^ 
and  not  from  anger  or  malice.  Hence  the  teacher  is  not  to  be  held  li- 
able on  the  ground  of  excess  of  punishment,  unless  the  punishment  is 
clearly  excessive,  and  would  be  held  so  in  the  general  judgment  of 
reasonable  men.  If  the  punisment  be  thus  clearly  excessive,  then  {he 
master  should  be  held  liable  for  such  excess,  though  he  acted  from  good 
motives  in  inflicting  the  punishment,  and,  in  his  judgment,  considered 
it  necessary  and  not  excessive.  But  if  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt, 
whether  the  punishment  was  excessive,  the  master  should  have  the 
benefit  of  that  doubt.  (Lander  vs.  Seaver,  32  Yermont  -K.,  123/  19 
Ih.,  108y  4  Gray,  37y  2  Dever.  and  Bai^y  365y.  3  Salk,  47;  Jieeoea* 
Domestic  Bel.,  374,  375/  Wharton^s  Amer.  Orim,  law,  1,259/  and  1 
Sanders  on  PL  and  Ev.,  144.)" 

After  reading  all  authorities,  accessible  to  me,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  only  he  may  safely  handle  the  ferule,  who  has  com- 
plete control  over  his  own  passions ;  and  as  but  few  young  men  are 
sure  of  this  virtue,  I  must  advise  all,  never  to  inflict  bodily  punish- 
ment on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  always  allow  an  hour  of  consid* 
oration  as  well  to  yourself  as  to  the  culprit,  and  if  you  then  consider 
the  rod  indispensable,  administer  it  privately  and  never  before  the 
whole  school,  for  your  anxiety  to  tame  the  offender  will  naturally  tend 
to  increase  the  punishment,  while  he  will  but  harden  himself  to  appear 
courageous  before  his  companions.  Never  use  an  unusual  instrument 
nor  inflict  the  punishment  upon  an  unusual  part  of  the  body — ^nor  leave 
any  lasting  marks,  much  less  any  permanent  injury — ^and  by  all  means 
be  very  careful  never  to  give  rise  by  word  or  manner  to  a  suspicion, 
that  you  are  acting  from  vindictive  feelings,  or  under  the  violent  im- 
pulse of  passion  or  malevolence. 
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A  DEFECT  AND  A  REMEDY. 
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Wisconsin  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  educational  facilities.  Yet 
a  connected  system  is  not  her  boast.  In  one  place  is  the  solid,  well 
laid  foundation ;  in  another  are  the  walls  and  part  of  the  roof  and  gor- 
geous cornice ;  while  the  rest  equally  good  is  still  elsewhere.  The 
asylums  are  for  abnormal  persons  and  must  themselves  be  abnormal. 
Of  them  nothing  need  be  said. 
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The  university  has  no  legal,  apparent,  or  real  connection  with  the 
normal  colleges  or  common  schools.  All  these  should  be  closely 
united  in  one  complete  whole.  They  should  both  legally  and  to  the 
public  eye,  make  pne  grand  connected  system. 

The  normals  are  properly  professional  schools  and  as  such  should 
take  their  places  in  the  great  university  by  the  side  of  the  colleges  of 
art,  law  and  medicine. 

The  great  problem  before  our  legislators  is,  how  to  unite  closely  the 
university  and  the  common  school.  There  is  now  too  much  of  antag- 
onism. The  university  may  seek  to  rest  upon  its  true  foundation, — 
the  common  school ;  but  the  foundation  receives  it  not.  It  rather  as- 
pires to  be  pressed  with  its  own  walls  and  covered  with  its  own  roof. 
The  university  is  still  compelled  to  stand  on  the  very  narrow  base, — 
its  own  preparatory  school. 

The  laws  sever  them.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  as 
such,  holds  no  relation  to  the  University.  With  the  plebistic  a,  b,  c, 
he  may  deal ;  but  on  the  patristic  hic^  haec^  koc^  he  must  not  lay  his 
vulgar  hands.  A  result  of  this  legal  severance  is,  the  masses  feel  that 
the  common  schools  are  theirs,  while  the  university  is  of  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  aristocracy  they  hate.  The  pride  of  republican  royalty, 
which  considers  every  man  a  king,  is  roused,  and  Young  America  re- 
solves to  go  forth  into  life  from  the  great  common  school  college.  The 
high  schools  scorn  the  ^^  uselessness  "  of  higher  learning,  and  parade 
their  courses  as  all-suificient  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  In  confir- 
mation of  these  statements  let  coUegiates  inquire  of  self  where  they 
caught  their  inspiration  for  a  liberal  culture.  Not  one  in  ten  will  give 
the  public  schools  the  credit.  An  observing  superintendent  of  one  of 
our  populous  counties,  with  six  graded  schools,  failed  to  find  one 
scholar  who  had  a  collegiate  course  in  view. 

For  this  evil  let  remedies  be  offered.  Among  all  a  cure  may  be 
found.  The  one  here  proposed,  is  a  uniform,  legal  cour»e  of  study 
from  a,  b,  c,  up  through  A.  B.,  to  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Ph.  D.  There 
might  be  one  course  for  the  graded  schools  and  another  for  the  non- 
graded.  These  might  also  be  allowed  a  side  course  of  study,  to  which 
a  qtioH  graduation  ia^attached,  but  the  chief  paths  of  common  school 
study  should  end  in  thorough  preparation  for  the  college  curriculum. 

Let  these  courses,  including  all  the  collegiate  studies  of  the  univer- 
sity, be  printed  on  large  cards,  let  them  be  attractively  framed  and 
hung  in  every  school  in  the  state.  On  slips  let  them  be  distributed  in 
the  families.  Then  could  teacher,  parent  and  scholar  see  the  end  from 
the  beginning. 

Such  a  plan  would  avoid  the  frequent  and  sudden  changes  of  studies 
to  which  pupils  are  now  subjected.    To-day  they  study  Latin  freely. 
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to-morrow  they  ignore  it  wholly.  It  would  crowd  out  from  common 
schools  the  most  abstruse  studies  of  a  liberal  college  course.  It  would 
tend  to  start  the  pupils  rightly.  The  graduates  of  Wisconsin  are  but 
a  company,  compared  with  the  regiment  of  those  who,  after  a  few 
terms  of  academic  study,  sadly  say,  "  Had  I  begun  rightly,  I  would  go 
to  college."  Our  plan  would  multiply  the  graduates  and  decimate 
these  mourners.  , 

Numerous  other  advantages  demand  notice,  but  space  forbids.  A 
brief  outline  of  the  legislation  desirable  to  secure  this  end  must  close 
this  too  protracted  discussion. 

Let  the  constitution  and  laws  be  so  altered  that  the  oversight  of  the 
common  schools,  the  normal  schools  and  the  university  be'committed 
to  a  board  of  education  elected  by  the  people.  Let  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  be  member  and  secretary  of  this  board.  Let 
the  other  members  be  chosen,  four  from  the  state  at  large  and  two 
from  each  congressional  district.  To  avoid  party  politics  let  all  these, 
together  with  the  county  superintendents,  be  elected  in  the  spring. 

Such  legislation  could  scarcely  fail  to  unite  the  severed  parts  of  our 
educational  system  into  a  complete  and  harmonious  whole. 


^■» 


PUNISHMENT  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  REFORMATION. 

It  is  in  vain  to  punish  men  unless  you  reform  them. — President 
Watland  in  an  Address  to  the  Prison  Discipline  Society, 

To  reform  the  criminal,  to  cure  him  of  the  moral  disease  which  led 
him  into  crime,  to  impart  appropriate  instruction  to  his  mind,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  restoration  to  society  as  a  renovated  character, 
are  circumstances  which  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  our  criminal  legislation. — Dick's  Mental  Illumi' 
nation. 

Yet  it  is  being  more  and  more  discovered,  that  not  only  do  sanguin- 
ary, revengeful  punishments  fail  of  checking  crime,  but  that  mild  and 
merciful  laws,  aiming  to  correct  and  reform  offenders,  are  more  salutary 
in  their  influence,  and  more  productive  of  good  in  their  results. — JLaiw 
of  JSmdness. 

Multitudes  of  parents  and  teachers,  in  governing  their  children  and 
pupils,  now  see  and  are  practising  the  truth,  that  it  is  far  better  to  ad- 
minister the  punishment  which  kindness  dictates,  than  that  which  re- 
venge suggests. — Law  of  Kindness, 

Whilst  the  Savior  enjoined  upon  his  fellows  to  love  their  enemies^  he 
also  declared  (^IJuke  XII,  47)  that  he  who  was  worthy  of  many  stripes 
should  receive  them;  and  that  he  who  was  deserving  of  few  stripes 
should  receive  few  stripes. 
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INVOCATION  TO  WINTER. 

BT  MBS.  H.  B.  O.  ABET. 

Hest  yonder  on  the  purple  hills 
O  serried  armies  of  the  storm  I 
Beneath  you,  with  their  fair  increase   , 
The  autumn  vallies  lie  in  peace, 
The  waters  mingle  in  their  rune 
Soft  snatches  of  a  summer  tune ; 
The  sun,  With  all  his  loving  ways 
Gleams  through  the  Indian  summer  haze 
Till  the  roused  grasses  of  the  glen 
In  pristine  f^shness  gleam  again. 
Sweet  dews,  like  benedictions  fall 
To  bless  the  year's  high  camiva], 
And  all  the  hills,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Fling  out  their  gorgeous  blazonrie. 

We  read  in  crimson  blossomed  woods 
The  transports  of  their  solitudes ; 
The  artists  of  the  aging  year 
Their  rich  cartoons  have  gathered  here. 
And  tints  that  glow  from  nature's  heart 
Outshine  the  loftiest  touch  of  art. 
Vignettes  of  tracery  rich  and  rare 
Bown  rustic  through  the  hazy  air 
Till  even  the  humblest  parthway  glows 
With  all  the  tints  the  rainbow  knows. 

The  charmed  eye's  fullness  of  desire 
Expressed  from  summer's  heart  of  fire 
In  wondrous  shapes — ^in  countless  shades 
Is  lingering  in  the  forest  glades : 
We  thrill  with  rapture,  questioning  not 
This  fairest  work  thy  hand  has  wrought, 
But  deprecate,  with  prayer  and  tear. 
Thine  onward  march,  remoseless  year. 
Thy  skill  is  spent,  thou  cans't  no  more, 
Grant  time  to  con  these  beauties  o'er; 
Mar  not,  with  winter's  hoary  rime. 
This  fullness  of  the  aatumn  time. 

Rest  yonder  on  the  purple  hills 

O  serried  armies  of  the  storm 

While  yet  the  summer  dew  distils 

And  artist-hands  their  tasks  perform. 

Let  ampler  studies  yet  refine 

This  wondrous  gallery  of  design. 

We  hoar  your  mutterings  harsh  and  long 

Mid  snatches  of  a  softer  song; 
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The  brookfl,  like  messengers,  come  down 

With  tidings  from  the  mountains  brown 

And  breathe,  in  matterings,  hoarse  and  low, 

Their  forecast  of  the  coming  woe. 

Far  eastward,  in  the  morning  light 

Tear  burnished  spears  and  shields  gleam  bright; 

Your  keen-eyed  scouts,  with  mace  and  dirk 

Are  stripped  for  their  remorseless  work: 

Why  should  they,  with  a  touch  efface 

This  vision  of  surpassing  grace, 

And  ere  its  latest  tints  are  laid 

Bid  all  the  glorious  pictures  fade? 

O  tarry  where  your  tents  are  spread ; 
The  heart  of  man,  and  natures 's  heart 
Shrink  shivering  from  your  flinty  tread, 
And  for  your  coming  watch  and  start; 
While  there  ye  sit,  like  Tartar  hordes 
Qloating  on  all  the  realm  affords; 
And  will,  such  hour  as  suite  you  best, 
Urge  downward  from  the  mountain's  crest 
Your  archer  hosts,  with  lance  and  spear 
And  ruin  in  your  wild  career. 
And  bear  to  caverns  grim  and  grey 
The  beggar'd  poet's  flocks  away. 


^■» 


QUALITIES  NEEDED  BY  AND  IN  THE  TEACHER. 

BY  W.  P.  HUHTINGTON,  MAKSHALL. 

1.  A  loving  spirit.  Love  beaming  in  the  ceuntenance,  sparkling  in 
the  eye,  and  flowing  from  the  lips,  wins  its  way  to  the  heart  of  a 
child.  A  stiff,  stem  aspect,  and  a  dry,  hard  manner  will  be  sure  to 
repel.  True,  the  parent  must  rule,  and  within  a  limited  sphere  so  must 
the  teacher,  and  if  needs  be,  with  the  rod ;  but  still  that  rod  should  be 
as  the  sceptre  of  love,  feeding  us  with  almond  blossoms.  Love  was 
the  great  secret  of  Dr.  Arnold's  power  over  his  pupils.  By  the  almosf 
omnipotent  energy  of  love,  he  could  soften  the  most  rugged  and  sub- 
due the  most  stubborn  nature.  Let  the  law  of  kindness,  then,  be  .ever 
on  your  lips,  and  that  perfect  love  fill  the  teacher's  heart  which  "  suffers 
long  and  is  not  easily  provoked." 

2.  liveliness  of  disposition  and  of  manner/  quick  sensibility^  gene- 
rous impulses.  These  qualities  are  wont  to  be  associated  with  a  beam- 
ing countenance,  a  winning  voice,  and  a  merry  heart,  *'  which  doeth 
good  like  a  medicine."  Make  it  appear  to  the  young  that  ^'  wisdom's 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  her  paths,  peace."  By  all  means, 
let  teachers  (and  the  same  holds  true  in  regard  to  parents)  cherish 
hopeful  views  in  regard  to  the  success  and  the  future  respectability  of 
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their  pupils.  Never  despair  even  of  a  perverse  child.  Be  not  daunt- 
ed by  any  outbreak  of  depravity,  nor  discouraged  from  still  taking  the 
wisest  and  best  measures  for  his  recovery.  Hope  on,  trust  on !  and 
your  hope  and  trust  shall  not  be  lost,  but  will  end  in  something  good. 
That  turbulent  spirit,  that  sulky  disposition,  may  yet  be  transformed 
into  a  high  christian  character,  and  become  your  joy  and  your  crown* 


^■» 


THE  TEACHER'S  NEED  OF  POLISH, 

BY  WM.  ELDENi  PALMYRA. 

When  a  new  teacher  comes  into  the  district  he  becomes  Immediately 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  A  hundred  pair  of  eyes  begin  to  meas- 
ure him,  to  take  his  mental  and  moral  parallax ;  to  observe  him  from 
every  standpoint,  and  examine  every  item  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
man.  If  he  be  clownish  in  his  carriage,  or  slovenly  in  his  dress,  he 
must  be  a  prodigy  of  mental  and  moral  worth  to  succeed,  even  in  a 
small  degree,  as  a  teacher.  He  will  have  to  labor  long  and  hard  to 
gain  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  pupils;  and  even  after  these  are 
secured,  he  will  find  that  many  an  honest  effort  to  do  them  good  will 
fall  short  of  his  intention.  He  knows  not  why  it  is  that  his  pupils  are 
not  attentive.  He  sees  no  reason  why  Nellie  and  Frank  should  laugh, 
and  Anna,  his  most  faithful  worker,  should  be  struggling  hard  to  keep 
a  sober  face.  Perhaps  he  puts  it  to  the  account  of  total  depravity ; 
least  of  all  does  he  suspect  that  the  fault  is  his  own.  He  does  not 
know  that  his  cravat  is  untied,  his  vest  buttoned  awry,  and  that  he 
himself  is  leaning  awkwardly  over  the  desk,  unable  to  make  satisfac- 
tory disposition  of  arms  and  legs.  Nor  is  this  all,  for,  if  his  pupils  do 
not  imitate  his  awkward  and  slovenly  habits,  they  will  be  forming  sim- 
ilar bad  habits  of  their  own,  which  his  example  should  correct.  He 
cannot  excuse  himself  from  this  duty. 

I  know  that  an  awkward  man  may  have  a  good  heart,  and  that  worth 
without  polish  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  polish  without  worth.  Such 
a  man  may  be  like  the  diamond  just  found  in  the  gravel  bed ;  but  his 
education  has  been  a  woful  failure,  as  will  be  that  of  those  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  his  pupils,  if  the  rough  crust  is  not  broken  off  so 
that  the  true  lustre  of  the  gem  may  appear.  And  yet  there  are  many 
such  men,  and  women  too,  engaged  in  the  educational  work.  Nor  are 
they  found  in  the  country  schools  alone.  They  are  made  county  super- 
intendents ;  they  are  called  to  address  educational  conventions ;  and 
even  at  our  State  Teachers'  Association,  once  and  again  are  we  bored 
with  the  lengthy  speeches  of  clumsy  fossils  or  undeveloped  book 
worms.  Why  will  not  the  executive  committee  leave  off  a  few  such 
2— [Vol.  L— No.  11.] 
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men  from  the  programme,  and  give  us  men  who  know  not  only  the 
what  but  the  how ;  men  who  will  speak  from  the  heart  and  to  the 
heart;  give  us  the  polished  diamond  set  in  gold? 

Our  Normal  Schools  are  doing  much  in  this  direction.  Let  our 
county  superintendents  lend  a  helping  hand.  Let  them  look  for  some- 
thing more,  in  the  teachers  whom  they  license,  than  correct  papters  on 
mental  arithmetic.  We  look  for  the  time  when  clumsy  movements 
and  blotted  papers  shall  be  counted  with  incorrect  spelling  and  false 

syntax. 

^^.^ 

THE  METRICAL  SYSTEM. 

BY  C.  D.  liAMPOBT,  YANKKETOWN. 

In  reading  the  Journal  during  the  past  few  months,  I  have  noticed 
several  articles  hinting  towards  reform  on  the  subject  of  education. 
Some  were  pleading  for  phonetic  reform;  others  for  more  practical 
methods  of  teaching  the  several  branches,  as  spelling,  reading,  etc.,  etc. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  most  schools  of  this  and  other  states,  the  teachers 
are  practicing  very  poor  methods  of  instruction.  Some  teachers  are  to 
be  blamed,  and  others  are  not.  They  must  in  a  great  part  comply  with 
the  desires  of  the  district  officers.  Now  these  district  officers  call  for  a 
good  teacher  in  arithmetic.  As  it  is  the  very  necessary  branch  of  arith- 
metic which  is  most  wanted  by  the  schools  at  large,  it  should  be  taught 
carefully  and  wisely.  It  is  the  chief  aim  of  all  true  friends  of  educa- 
tion and  lovers  of  mankind  to  instruct  the  young  in  those  branches 
which  will  be  most  beneficial  to  them  through  life,  and  to  do  that  in 
the  least  time  possible  to  make  thorough  scholars.  Now  all  will  admit 
that  arithmetic  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial.  Is  it  taught  as  it  should 
be?  No,  it  is  not.  In  studying  arithmetic  we  find  many  things  which 
in  my  mind  are  foolish  in  the  extreme. 

We  will  begin  with  the  rule  of  addition,  or  before  that,  with  nota- 
tion. The  pupil  is  taught  that  ten  units  make  one  imit  of  a  higher 
order,  called  ten,  etc.,  and  makes  all  his  calculations  on  this  basis  until 
he  gets  to  the  end  of  the  fundamental  rules,  or  may  be  through  federal 
money.  Then  the  little  fellow  must  change  his  base  of  operations.  He 
no  longer  calculates  strictly  by  the  ten-fold  ratio  basis.  He  here  learns 
that  sometimes  three,  and  other  times  four,  eight,  two,  twelve,  sixteen, 
or  five  and  one-half  units  of  one  order  make  a  unit  of  a  higher  order. 
This  is  compound  numbers.  Why,  not  call  it  "confound"  numbers? 
Surely  it  is  confounding  to  the  pupils  understanding.  In  the  new  met- 
rical, system  of  weights  and  measures  we  have  a  remedy  for  $J1  this 
"  confound  "  system  of  numbers,  or  compound,  as  'tis  termed.  By  the 
metrical  system  the  pupil  could  pursue  his  easy  way  through  arithmetic 
for  a  great  many  pages.  When  he  gets  to  fractions,  and  fractional  com- 
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pound  numbers,  see  how  much  plainer  and  easier  understood  this  new 
s  ystem  would  make  it.  Then  again  at  decimals  he  pursues  the  straight- 
forward way,  and  on  through  all  his  computations  in  percentage,  mak- 
ing one  continuous  chain,  on  the  basis  that  ten  units  of  one  order  make 
a  unit  of  a  higher.  Why  is  it  that  this  system  is  not  enforced  and 
taught  in  our  common  schools?  Pages  of  the  arithmetic  which  are 
now  devoted  to  that  useless  mess  of  compound  numbers  might  be  left 
out.  Why  is  it  that  teachers  do  not  say  a  word  about  it?  Do  they 
understand  it?  It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  district 
board  of  officers  that  fully  understaLds  this  new  system,  in  this  county, 
or  town  at  least.  Will  they  ever?  Not  unless  some  one  sets  the  thing 
to  working. 

I  can  think  of  only  one  way  to  introduce  it.  Let  the  State  Superin- 
tendent prepare  a  bill  and  introduce  it  to  the  Legislature  the  coming 
session,  providing  somewhat  as  follows :  "  That  the  metrical  system  of 
weights  and  measures  shall  be  taught  in  common  schools  of  this  state ; 
that  applicants  of  certificates  to  teach  shall  pass  a  thorough  examina- 
tion in  this  system;  that  the  state  shall  furnish  to  the  several  towns,  at 
cost,  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures  of  this  system,  and  deduct  the 
price  thereof  from  the  state  or  county  school  fund,  (or  provide  it  in 
some  other  manner.") 

Let  the  county  institutes  offer  premiums  for  the  district  that  can  pro- 
duce a  register  showing  the  largest  attendance,  best  deportment,  larg- 
est set  of  apparatus  (including  of  course  a  standard  set  of  the  metric 
system),  the  best  library,  etc.  Let  teachers  form  associations  in  the 
several  towns  and  persuade  the  district  officers  to  join  them,  (and  I  am 
sure  they  will)  to  promote  the  cause  of  education.  Let  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  be  explained  and  discussed.  Let  the 
phonetic  system  be  included  also  in  these  discussions.  Let  each  teacher 
who  reads  the  Journal^  exert  his  every  nerve  to  further  the  educational 
cause ;  and  I  trust  he  will  not  slight  the  claims  of  this  beautiful  metric 
system.  Congress  has  adopted  it.  Let  us  do  so;  and  to  you  fellow 
teachers,  if  this  meets  your  approbation,  I  appeal  for  help. 


-♦— ♦- 


A  Secret. — ^William  Wirt's  letter  to  his  daughter  on  the  "  small 
sweet  courtesies  of  life,"  contains  a  passage  from  which  a  great  deal  of 
happiness  might  be  learned.  He  writes :  "  I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret. 
The  way  to  make  yourself  pleasant  to  others  is  to  show  them  attention. 
The  whole  world  is  like  the  miller  at  Mansfield, '  who  cared  for  nobody — 
no,  not  he,  because  nobody  cared  for  him.'  And  the  whole  world  would 
serve  you  so  if  you  gave  them  the  cause.  Let  every  one  see  that  you 
do  care  for  them,  by  showing  them  what  Sterne  so  happily  called  the 
small  courtesies,  in  which  there  is  no  parade,  whose  voice  is  too  still  to 
tease,  and  which  manifest  themselves  by  tender  and  affectionate  looks 
and  little  acts  of  attention,  giving  others  the  preference  in  every  little 
employment — at  the  table,  in  the  field,  walking,  sitting  and  standing." 
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DIVISION  PERFORMED  BY  MULTIPLICATION  AND 

ADDITION. 

BT  PETER  SCHKEIDEB,  GEBBSYILLE. 

This  method  of  division  may  be  easily  applied,  whenever  the  divisor 
contains  but  few  units  less  (from  1  to  11)  than  the  next  higher  num- 
ber consisting  of  the  figure  1  with  as  many  ciphers  annexed,  as  there 
are  figures  in  the  divisor;  as,  10,  100, 1000, 10000,  etc.,  and  it  is  to  be 
performed  according  to  the  following  rule : 

1.  Cut  off  by  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  right  of  the  dividend  as 
many  figures  as  there  are  figures  in  the  divisor. 

2.  Subtract  the  divisor  from  1  with  as  many  ciphers  annexed,  as 
there  are  figures  in  the  divisor.  The  remainder  is  called  the  Decadal 
Supplement, 

3.  Multiply  the  whole  part  of  the  dividend,  which  is  at  the  left  of 
the  perpendicular  line,  by  the  decadal  supplement,  and  write  the  pro- 
duct under  the  dividend,  which  will  form  the  second  dividend. 

4.  Multiply  the  part  of  the  second  dividend  at  the  left  of  the  line 
by  the  decadal  supplement,  and  write  this  product  under  the  second 
dividend ;  continue  in  the  same  manner,  till  the  whole  product  of  that 
part  of  the  last  dividend  at  the  left  of  the  line  by  the  decadal  supple- 
ment can  be  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  line. 

5.  Add  all  the  dividends,  and  the  part  of  the  sum  at  the  left  of  the 
line  denotes  the  quotient,  and  the  one  at  the  right  plus  the  product  of 
the  decadal  supplement  by  the  number  of  units,  which  was  carried  from 
the  last  column  at  the  right  of  the  line  to  the  next  column  at  the  left, 
shows  the  remainder. 

Note. — ^If  the  remainer  of  the  operation  should  be  equal  to  the  divi- 
sor, or  greater  than  this,  1  must  be  added  to  the  quotient,  and  then,  the 
difference  between  the  divisor  and  remainder  shows  the  true  remain- 
der of  the  division. 

If  the  number  588t32C2  were  to  be  divided  by  95,  the  operation 
would  stand  thus : 


588732 

29436 

100=95x5  1471 

5  is  the  Decadal  Supplement  73 

3 

Number  of  units  carried 3 


Quotient 619718 


62 

60=588732x5 
80=  29436x5 
55=  1471  X  5 
65=         73x5 

15=  3x5 


37 
15=5x3 

52  Remainder. 
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Good  Schools  and  Growth. — ^The  lecture  of  Prof.  Gilman  at  the 
last  Teachers'  Institute  in  New  Haven,  on  "  Connecticut  in  the  light 
of  the  new  census,"  demonstrates  that  improved  and  especially 
"  Graded  Schools  and  Growth,"  stand  related  as  a  cause  apd  effect. 
General  education  increases  the  value  of  all  property  and  promotes  its 
security.  "Taxes  raised  for  purposes  of  education  are  like  vapors 
which  rise  only  to  descend  again  in  fertilizing  showers,  to  bless  and 
beautify  the  land."  There  is  no  item  in  the  catalogue  of  all  our  appro- 
priations that  ought  to  be  met  with  so  great  tolerance  and  favor  as  that 
which  is  expended  in  the  education  of  our  youth.  This  constitutes  the 
most  important  interest  with  which,  as  a  district,  town,  city,  or  as 
a  state,  we  have  to  do.  Aside  from  the  divinely  appointed  agencies  of 
religion,  there  is  no  ruling  power  like  that  of  the  common  school. 
Nothing  else  leaves  such  an  impress  upon  our  social  character  and  our 
civil  institutions.  No  other  agency  so  unostentatious  and  quiet  in  its 
work  is  so  powerful  and  pervading  in  its  results,  so  cheap  in  its  cost, 
and  rich  in  its  benefits.  Apparently  the  work  of  to-day,  it  is  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  social  fabric  for  coming  generations.  No  other 
legislation  aflfects  agencies  so  bountiful  an4  abiding  as  that  which  acts 
through  the  schools,  on  the  mind  and  morals  of  society.  A  thousand 
considerations  magnify  its  importance,  and  claim  from  us  a  higher  esti- 
mate of  its  rank.  It  is  impossible  to  extol  too  much  this  great  interest, 
whose  blessings  are  beyond  price. — Connecticut  School  Journal, 
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Love  op  the  Beautiful. — ^Place  a  young  girl  under  the  care  of  a 
kind-hearted,  graceful  woman,  and  she,  unconsciously  to  herself,  grows 
into  a  graceful  lady.  Place  a  boy  in  the  establishment  of  a  thorough- 
going, straightforward  business  man,  and  he  becomes  a  self-reliant  busi- 
ness man.  Children  are  susceptible  creatures,  and  circumstances,  and 
scenes,  and  actions  always  impress  them  as  you  influence  them,  not  by 
arbitrary  rules  nor  by  stem  example  alone,  but  in  a  thousand  other  ways 
that  speak  through  beautiful  forms,  pretty  pictures,  etc.,  so  they  will 
grow.  Teach  your  children,  then,  to  love  the  beautiful.  Give  them  a 
corner  in  the  garden  for  flowers ;  encourage  them  to  put  it  in  the  shape 
of  hanging  baskets ;  allow  them  to  have  their  favorite  trees ;  learn  them 
to  wander  in  the  prettiest  woodlets ;  show  them  where  they  can  best 
view  the  sunset ;  rouse  them  in  the  morning,  not  with  stern  "  time  to 
work !  "  but  with  the  enthusiastic  "  see  the  beautiful  sunrise ! "  buy  for 
them  pretty  pictures,  and  encourage  them  to  decorate  their  ronms  in 
his  or  her  childish  way.  Give  them  an  inch  and  they  will  go  a  mile. 
Allow  them  a  privilege,  and  they  will  make  your  home  beautiful. 


■ 
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OFFICIAL   OPINIONS. 

Prepared  by  the  Avlttaat  SaperintcndeBt. 

Q.     Is  the  election  of  district  officers  determined  by  a  majority  or 
plurality  vote? 

i  A.  The  school  law  is  silent  on  this  point;  also  as  to  the  manner  in 
Tf hich  they  shall  be  elected ;  but  all  analogy  and  precedent  establishes 
the  principle  that  an  election  of  a  public  officer  is  consumated  only 
when  a  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  legal  votes  cast,  imless 
there  be  special  provision  to  the  contrary.  If,  therefore,  a  person 
receives  only  a  plurality  of  votes,  as  a  district  officer,  he  is  not  elected. 
Q.  Can  district  officers  be  elected  at  an  adjourned  annual  meeting, 
if  the  adjournment  is  for  more  than  ten  days? 

A.     The  law  is  not  very  explicit  on  this  point,  but  taken  altogether 
it  will  be  found  that  it  provides  three  ordinary  ways  for  filling  district 
offices:  First,  by  election  at  annual  meeting.     Second,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  district  board.     Third,  by  the  appointment  of  the  town 
clerk.     These  three  methods  must  succeed  each  other  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  conflict ;  and  to  this  end  each  is  limited  in  time.     The  district 
can  elect  at  annual   meeting,  and   the  term  of  the  new  incumbent 
properly  begins  ten  day  thereafter.     If  no  election  is  consummated  at 
the  regular  session  of  the  annual  meeting  and  it  adjourns,  it  may  be 
held  that  it  will  be  legal  to  elect  at  any  time  within  ten  days.     But 
when  the  ten  days  have  expired  without  consummating  an  election,  the 
office  is  then  vacant,  and  it  devolves  upon  the  board  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
although  the  annual  meeting  is  further  adjourned,  for  the  transaction  of 
other  business.    It  is  the  policy  of  the  law  not  to  allow  a  district  office 
to  remain  vacant.     Hence,  if  the  district  board  does  not,  within  ten 
days,  fill  a  vacancy,  whether  resulting  from  a  failure  to  elect  or  any 
other  cause,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  town  clerk  to  appoint ;  but  no 
appointment,  whether  by  the  board*  or  town  clerk  holds  longer  than 
until  the  next  annual  meeting.     Then  the  normal  method  of  filling  the 
office  by  election  comes  again  into  operation. 

Q,  If  territory  is  set  from  district  into  another,  is  it  lawful  to  elect 
a  person  living  on  said  territory  as  a  district  officer,  in  his  new  district, 
within  the  time  in  which  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  action  alter- 
ing the  districts? 

A.  The  school  law  does  not  fix  any  time  within  which  an  appeal 
must  be  taken.  The  rule^  laid  down  by  the  State  Superintendent,  is 
that  it  should  be  taken  in  thirty  days.     But  if  within  this  time  such  an 
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election  takes  place,  as  is  supposed,  it  will  be  legal  notwithstanding  the 
right  of  appeal.  If  an  appeal  is  taken,  and  the  territory  restored  to 
the  former  district,  the  eflFect  will  be#of  course  to  make  the  office  va- 
cant, and  it  will  be  filled  by  appointment. 

Q.     Can  a  district  board  hire  a  teacher,  before  the  annual  meeting, 
to  teach  for  a  term  or  terms  following  the  annual  meeting? 

A.  In  providing  that  a  new  member  on  each  school  board  shall  be 
elected  annually,  early  in  the  school  year;  that  the  district  shall  raise 
money  each  year  for  school  purposes ;  and  that  it  may  determine  the 
length  of  the  terms,  the  time  of  the  terms,  and  the  sex  of  the  teacher 
or  teachers,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  intended  by  the  school  law  that 
contracts  with  teachers  should  not  extend  beyond  the  close  of  the 
school  year ;  and  courtesy  to  the  incoming  board  would  dictate  the  same 
thing.  How  a  suit  arising  under  a  contract  that  should  disregard  all 
this  might  be  decided  in  the  civil  courts  it  is  not  necessary  to  express 
an  opinion ;  but  it  may  safely  be  laid  down,  as  a  general  rule,  that  con- 
tracts with  teachers  should  not  extend  beyond  the  close  of  the  school 
year;  and  if  for  any  special  reason  it  is  desired  to  contract  for  a  longer 
period,  it  should  still  be  understood  that  the  contract  is  subject  to  re- 
newal by  the  new  board. 

Q,     How  shall  town  clerks  be  made  to  report  accurately  and  in  season? 
A.     It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent was  created  that  of  town  superintendent  was  abolished,  and  the 
duties  of  town  superintendents  were  divided  up  among  the  county  su- 
perintendents, the  town  supervisors  and  town  clerk.     This  was  done  to 
save  expense,  but  it  was  bad  policy,  becase  if  we  are  to  have  public 
schools,  it  is  cheapest  in  the  end  to  make  them  as  good  as  possible,  and 
this  requires  careful,  local  supervision,  by  intelligent  persons  appointed 
for  that  purpose.     Under  the  present  make-shift  policy,  the  temporajy 
remedy  for  the  matters  complained  of  is  to  elect  for  town  clerks,  intel- 
ligent, public  spirited  men,  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  schools. 
But  this  will  often  be  found  impracticable.     The  office  of  town  clerk, 
like  other  other  petty  offices,  is  sought  by  little  politicians,  and  is  often 
claimed  and  bestowed  as  a  reward  for  political  services.     What  the 
town  clerk  has  to  do  in  reference  to  schools,  is  an  appendage  to  his  other 
duties,  for  which  he  receives  no  compensation.     He  is  ordinarily  elected 
without  any  particular  reference  to  his  fitness  for  a  school  officer.     It 
cannot  therefore  reasonably  be  expected  that  his  duties  in  regard  to  the 
schools  will  be  performed  with  the  interest  and  fidelity  which  are  need- 
ed.    However,  so  far  as  his  report  is  concerned,  he  is  dependent  for  its 
promptness  thereof  and  accuracy  upon  the  district  clerks;   and  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  one  half  of  them  are  hardly  intelligible. 
Nevertheless,  a  considerable  number  of  town  clerks  do  good  service  for 
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the  schools,  without  compensation,  and  too  often  without  thanks.  But 
the  true  remedy  is  the  adoption  of  the  "  town  system."  With  one  to\rti 
board,  and  with  a  secretary  appointed  with  especial  reference  to  his  fit- 
ness for  the  place  and  fairly  c^pipensated  for  his  services,  with  one  re- 
port only,  made  by  himself,  the  result  of  his  personal  oversight  of  the 
schools,  the  delay,  uncertainty  and  general  fvss  and  trouble  attending* 
the  present  cumbrous  system  would  disappear. 

As  bearing  upon  this  subject,  we  give  short  letters  from  two  county 
superintendents,  recently  received,  omitting  names  and  dates : 

DsAR  Sib — I  mail  my  annual  report  with  this.    «     «     «     As  usual 

there  are  many  inaccuracies. reports  those  who  attended 

school  between  the  age  of  4  and  20  instead  of  the  entire  number  resid- 
ing in  the  district  of  that  age.     I  sent  word  to  the  clerk  by  their 
teacher  and  director  to  correct  the  error  but  have  not  heard  from  him, 
though  he  got  word  two  weeks  ago.     Again,  quite  a  number  of  clerks 
do  not  report  the  diflferent  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  7,  7  and 
15,  and  15  and  20,  and  the  financial  statements  as  usual  are  untrust- 
worthy.    But  how  can  it  be  otherwise  as  long  as  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  get  a  man  to  take  the  office  of  district  clerk  if  he  can  by  any  means 
avoid  it?    Quite  a  number  of  town  clerks  inform  me  that  they  have 
gone  in  person  to  district  clerks  to  get  the  reports  corrected  and  such 
clerks  have  refused  to  have  any  more  bother  with  it  or  the  office.  Your 
remedy  probably  will  be  the  "  township  system ; "  but  I  think  it  would 
be  worth  while  trying  to  get  law  amended  so  as  to  pay  district  officers 
for  their  work  as  well  as  town  officers. 

Dbab  Sir:  During  the  four  years  that  I  have  held  the  office  of 
county  superintendent,  I  have  never  had  as  much  difficulty  to  get  cor- 
rect reports  from  town  clerks,  or  in  fact,  reports  in  any  shape,  as  I  am 
having  this  year.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  no  weight  whatever  to 
some  of  them,  whether  districts  in  their  towns  that  have  maintained 
school  five  months,  draw  from  the  public  fund  or  not.  I  am  almost  dis- 
couraged in  regard  to  making  my  report  as  it  should  be,  but  will  do  so 
if  possible,  providing  time  be  allowed  me  from  your  office. 

Q.  Has  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1869  or  1870,  requiring  dis- 
trict boards  to  estimate  and  return  to  the  town  clerk  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  school  five  months,  when  the  district  fail  to  vote 
a  tax  sufficient  for  that  purpose  at  annual  meeting,  been  repealed? 

A.    It  has  not.     The  amendment  was  passed  in  1868. 

Q.  In  case  a  special  meeting  should  be  called  in  the  spring,  and  the 
summer  school  voted  down,  and  then  the  board  employ  a  teacher  for  a 
summer  school,  who  is  to  pay  the  teacher,  the  district,  or  the  district 
board? 

A.  The  board  would  be  liable  for  the  teacher's  wages,  and  not  the 
district;  it  being  understood  that 'the  action  of  the  board  is  simply  con- 
trary to  the  vote  of  the  district,  and  is  not  taken  under  the  second  pro- 
viso of  sub-section  sixth  of  section  19.  But  in  case  the  district  does 
not  provide  for  at  least  five  months  school,  the  board  is  authorized  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  and  of  course  to  employ  a  teacher. 
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The  scenes  of  the  past  two  weeks  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  burning  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  terrible  fires  in  the  northern  part  of  our  own  State,  roasting  hundreds 
aliye,  will  pass  into  history  as  events  unparalleled  in  all  the  centuries  past.  Lan- 
guage is  powerless  to  expresss  to  the  understanding  or  imagination  these  scenes. 
We  witnessed  on  Monday  afternoon  and  evening  the  burning  of  the  North  Divis- 
ion of  the  great  city  of  the  west.  Standing  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  one  of  its 
principal  streets,  on  the  right  and  in  front  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  we  saw 
the  thousands  of  camp  fires  of  destruction  and  death,  in  the  smoldering  flame- 
heaps  of  consumed  buildings,  while  on  our  left  the  unchecked  fire  was  raging. 
Dwelling  houses,  business  blocks,  school  houses,  churches,  all  went  down  before 
its  fierce  fury.  The  tears,  groans,  threats,  cries,  the  blank  despair  of  the  homeless 
thousands,  the  hurrying  procession,  miles  long,  of  drays,  carts,  carriages,  pedes- 
trians, loaded  with  furniture,  valuables  and  household  stuff  of  all  descriptions, 
cannot  be  described  by  any  pen. 

But  Chicago  though  "  cast  down,"  is  "  not  destroyed."  The  real  Chicago  can- 
not be  burned  up.  Its  pluck,  its  courage,  its  perseverence,  its  push,  yet  remains. 
It  will  rfse  a  fairer  city  from  its  ashes,  and  be  purified  through  its  baptisi^  of  fire. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  sympathy — ^practical,  helpful 
sympathy — manifested  by  the  whole  christian  world  towards  its  unfortunate  suffer- 
ing people?  Let  the  Chicago  Tribune  answer:  "The  response  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  appalling  calamity  which  has  befallen  our  city,  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  since  Christ  died  for  our  sins.  We  cannot 
return  our  thanks  for  their  loving  kindness.  Words  falter  on  our  lips.  Only  our 
streaming  eyes  can  tell  how  deeply  we  feel."  And  our  eyes  are  dimmed  with 
tears  as  we  think  of  the  sufferers  in  our  own. midst,  and  of  the  noble  response  to 
their  needs  our  State  and  country  have  given.  Thank  God  the  spirit  of  His  Son, 
who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
"  For  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  imto  me."  Let  the 
work  of  organized  beneficence  go  on,  and  the  wants  of  every  sufferer  be  relieved. 


The  State  Univebsity. — ^We  are  pleased  to  note  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  arid 
and  progress  which  pervades  all  departments  and  classes  of  the  University. 
While  scientific  education*  is  receiving  its  full  share  of  attention,  classical  educa- 
tion is  giuning  ground. 

The  present  class  of  beginners  in  Greek  is  the  largest  class  ever  organized  in 
that  language  in  the  university.  Many  students  who  came  to  take  a  partial 
course  have  wisely  determined  to  take  a  full  course. 

The  faculty  are  harmonious,  most  cordially  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent Twombly  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  increase  the  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  students. 

The  address  of  President  Twombly  at  the  educational  convention  in  Milwaukee 
made  a  marked  impression  upon  the  large  audience  present.  It  was  a  noble  plea 
for  higher  culture,  and  an  eloquent  defense  of  the  American  college. 

a— [Vol,  I.— No.  11.] 
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TKACHKR8'  CERTIFICATES. 

We  find,  in  presenting  the  subject  to  many  Coontj  Superintendents  and  promi- 
nent teachers,  a  desire  expressed  for  a  modification  of  the  law  relating  to  Teach- 
ers* Certificates.  It  is  deemed  very  desirable  to  have,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform- 
ity in  examinations.  The  standard  in  different  counties  varies  greatly.  A  second 
grade  certificate  in  one  county  would  not  be  equal  to  a  third  grade  in  another.  To 
remedy  this  it  is  proposed  to  have  sets  of  question  prepared  in  some  way  for  all 
the  counties  in  the  State  so  that  a  uniform  standard  may  be  maintained.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  have  a  third  grade  certificate,  good  for  one  year  in  the  county  in  which 
it  is  given;  a  second  grade,  good  for  two  years  in  the  county;  and  a  first  grade, 
good  for  five  years  in  any  county  in  the  State.  The  latter  would  be  a  limited  State 
Certificate.  The  holder  of  such  a  certificate  need  not  be  examined  in  the  studies 
covered  by  it,  if  desirous  of  obtaining  an  unlimited  State  Certificate.  A  limited 
third  grade  certificate  might  be  granted,  in  necessary  cases,  as  now  provided  for 
by  law.  There  may  be  some  practical  difi^culties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the 
above  plan.  We  invite  a  full  and  free  correspondence  concerning  it  from  all  inter- 
ested.   Let  us  have  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  scheme. 


PAY    FOR   CLERKS   9F   DISTRICTS. 

We  are  in  the  receii)t  of  several  letters  from  district  clerks,  asking  for  an  opin- 
ion whether  they  are  entitled  to  receive  compensation  from  the  districts  they  serve, 
for  their  services.  The  law  makes  no  provision  for  compensation.  The  theory 
was,  at  the  time  the  law  was  framed,  that  these  services  would  be  rendered  gratis. 
Accordingly,  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  the  dif- 
ferent Attorney  Generals  of  the  State,  has  been  unvarying  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

Many  clerks  are  indignant  at  this  state  of  affairs,  and  some  of  them  may  be  led 
innocently  to  suppose  that  the  matter  rests  solely  with  the  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion to  settle.  It  is  the  law  that  determines  it.  We  are  very  clearly  of  opinion 
that  these  clerks  ought  to  receive  compensation,  and  the  law  should  be  amended 
accordingly.  Let  the  members  of  the  coming  Legislature  be  instiucted  rightly 
upon  the  subject,  and  there  will  be  no  difilculty  in  bringing  about  the  necessary 
change.  If  the  township  system  could  be  adopted,  as  we  stated  in  our  last  issue, 
a  remedy  could  easily  be  found  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things. 


DRAWING  IN  SCHOOL. 

A  couple  of  pages  on  this  matter  printed  in  our  last  issue,  have  drawn  forth  a 
letter  from  our  correspondent,  "  Pen,"  whose  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  is  awak- 
ened in  the  hope  that  something  may  be  done  in  our  State,  to  have  drawing  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  That  her  enthusiasm  may  extend  to  others,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  give  a  part  of  the  letter: 

"  That  article  on  *  Drawing,'  in  your  October  number,  is  good.  I  draw  a  little, 
and  have  always  taught  this  entertaining  art  to  my  pupils.  My  last  school  has  a 
set  of  large  Drawing  Cards,  a  yard  square,  which  we  used  for  two  years.  They 
proved  a  perfect  blessing,  especially  to  the  little  ones.  My  idea  is,  that  just  such 
cards,  got  np  in  a  more  artistic  and  systematic  manner,  ought  to  be  in  every  school- 
room; and  I  think  if  the  right  persons  were  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  it  would 
prove  a  success.  Do  you  think  you  c^uld  do  anything  in  the  matter?  I  do  not  see 
why  Wisconsin  should  wait  for  her  New  England  sisters  to  start  this  new  enter- 
prise.   If  you  wish,  I  shall  draw  a  number  of  sample  cards  of  ^e  right  size,  and 
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send  tliem  to  you — ^^atuitouslj  of  course — to  give  you  an  idea  of  wliat  I  and  those 
to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  matter,  titiink  would  be  suitahle.  You  could  thea 
modify  and  alter  to  suit  yourself.  I  enclose  a  few  small "  Cards  of  Merit/  drawn 
by  myself.  My  scholars  always  prized  them  above  the  finest  printed  cards,  and 
copied  them  again  and  again.    Hoping  to  hear  from  you,  I  remain,  dear  sir,"  etc 

We  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  laxge  cards,  and  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 

showing  them  to  all  who  may  visit  us.    The  small  cards  sent  us  are  not  merely 

beauUfol,  but  exquisitely  so,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them.    To 

equal  them  is  not  however  beyond  the  reach  of  m^tltitodes  whose  taste  ajQd  talent 

remain  undeveloped, 

DEDICATORY  KXKRCI8KS  OF  THE  08HK09M  NORWAl.  SCHOOL. 

Below  we  give  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  this  school, 
taken  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentmd,  The  school  opened  with  fifty  pupils^  twenty 
more  than  the  Whitewater  School  had  at  its  opening,  la  two  weeks  the  number 
had  increased  to  ()ne  hundred  and  sixty.    It  is  doubtless  larger  at  the  present  time. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Hegents  of  Normal  Schx)ols,  in  selecting  Pre&dkient 
Alb£E,  Prof,  R.  GBA.HJJI,  and  the  rest  of  the  efficient  ooi|»9  of  teachers  for  Ihis 
school,  has  given  general  satisfaction. 

At  an  early  hour  the  large  assembly  room  was  filled  to  overflowlftg.    The  audi-  - 
ence  was  called  to  order  by  Hoa,  Wm.  S^arb,  I^resideat  of  the  Hoard  of  Normal  -s 
Regents,    Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev,  Mr,  Chamberlin  of  Oshkosh;  and  Prof. . 
Chandler,  also  of  Oshkosh,  who  had  charge  of  the  musical  part  of  the  programme, 
with  his  fine  orchestra,  delighted  the  audience  with  an  overture  from  Norma, 

President  Starr  then  delivered  an  address^  replete  with  earnestness  and  vigor>  in  * 
which  he  reviewed  the  labors  of  the  board  in  oonnection  with  the  erection  of  this 
building,  and  acknowledged  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  Oalikosh, 
and  the  munificent  gift  of  $25>000,  and  the  present  eligible  site,  made  by  them,  all 
evincing  how  deeply  eeatcd  in  the  hearts  of  this  people  was  the  future  welfare  of . 
their  children,  and  how  deeply  was  felt  the  necessity  for  intelligence  among,  the 
people. 

After  the  address,  the  key»  of  the  building  were  delivered  to  l*rof.  Albee,  the 
President  elect  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School. 

President  Albee  then  responded  on  the  part  of  the  faculty.  Ha  reviewed  the 
history  of  Normal  Schools  in  this  State.  In  1857,  begun  the  creation  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  Fund,  it  being  at  first  one-fourth,  and  since  1869,  one-half  of  the 
Swamp  Land  Fund,  Platteville  opened  in  1865.  Whitewater  opened  April,  1868. 
The  attendance  is  now  200.  He  hoped  soon  to  see  the  Oshkosh  School  full.  Nor- 
mal Schools  are  a  necessity;  no  argument  needed  to  prove  this.  Our  publio 
schools  are  inefficient  because  of  untrained  teachers;  we  must  raise  the  standard. 
The  Normal  Schools  are  to  train  teachers.  A  building  for  a  formal  School  is  now 
opened  here  after  some  delay.  The  University  is  orippled  on  account  of  using 
funds  for  building.  Not  so  with  the  Normal  Schools.  This  building  is  now  ta.be 
dedicated.  There  will  be  no  set  address;  others  will  give  speeches.  The  Qo>vem- 
or  is  necessarily  absent  on  account  of  a  painful  accident.  President  Albee^  said 
further:  "  In  behalf  of  myself  and  the  faculty  of  this  school,  I  accept  this  tuust. 
My  short  acquaintance  with  the  Board  of  Regents,  leads  me  to  know  that  we  shall 
receive  your  co-operation  and  support.  This  faculty  ha?  been  long  and  favorably^ 
known  as  a  body  of  workers  in  the  educational  interests  of  this  State.  Intelll^ 
gence  for  the  many,  not  the  few,  is  our  motto..  Int^ligence,  permeating  every- 
neighborhood,  reaching  every  hamlet,  every  cottage,  is  the  need;  but  this  n^ecessi^  ^ 
ty  has  not  been  realized.  We  need  more;  therefore  here  we  stand,  a  band  of  la- 
borers ready  to  do  what  we  can;  not  self-sufficient,  but  hopeful  that  we  may  be^ble 
to  do  some  good.  We  thank  this  intelligent  community  for  this  munificent  gift. 
We  ask  your  co-operation  and  support  that  this  material  may  reach  forward  and. 
make  its  impress  on  the  immaterial,  and  thu^,  take  hold  of  a  glorious  herea£ter> 
lifting  humanity  to  a  higher,  nobler  lifq.", 

Q en.  Fallows,  Superintendent  of  Publip  Instruction;  was  then  introduced.  JH» 
said:  "  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  an  .Oshkosh  audience  many  times; 
I  begun  public  life  here.  Since  then,  sons  have  grown;  some  have  gone  to  take 
their  place  in  the  basiness  of  life.    Spifijp  J^av^  gone  neyer  to  return;  but  they  died 
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nobly>  crowned  with  honor.  Here  are  daughters  now  blushing  into  womanhood. 
I  love  to  address  an  Oshkosh  audience — none  better,  [applause].  I  am  glad  to 
find  such  a  large  audience  here  to  dedicate  this  Normal  School.  This  town  has 
grown  up  with  vigor  and  determination;  nothing  is  wanting  to  render  it  possible 
that  every  child  wtthin  its  boundaries  shall  have  a  thorough  education.  Here  and 
there  are  the  ward  school  buildings.  Tonder  is  one  of  the  most  noble  high  school 
buildings  in  the  state,  And  here  is  a  substantial,  commodious  and  magnificent 
structure,  prepared  that  yonder  walls  may  not  be  a  byword,  but  filled  with  work- 
man prepared  for  their  labor.  .The  common  school  deserves  your  warmest  re- 
gards, for  this  faculty.  I  bespeak  your  cordial  support.  They  are  men  and  women 
whose  life-work  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  in  its  fQllest,  most  complete 
signification."  The  General  was  most  happy  in  his  eflbrts,  and  at  the  close  was 
most  loudly  applauded. 

Gen.  Allen  responded.  He  regretted  that  Col.  McMynn  was  not  pre8ent>  who 
was  to  respond.  Of  this  building  we  might  well  be  proud.  The  people  were 
greatly  interested  in  it.  This  city  was  tfuly  proud  that  this  crowning  stone  of  our 
system  was  placed  in  our  midst.  Thanks  to  the  board  for  not  only  this  building, 
but  for  the  eificient  manner  in  which  they  had  managed  the  whole  Normal  Fund. 
This  school  will  be  sustained  by  .the  support  of  this  committee.  Tlicre  need  be  no 
fe^B,  The  ht^ftlts  and  homes  of  the  Oshkosh  people  are  open  to  this  faculty  and 
the  students. 

President  Arey  introduced.  His  speech  would  b©  the  proso.  What  is  this  build- 
ing worth  to  you,  in  money,  for  board,  etc.,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  and 
faculty?  From  |30,000  to  $40,000  per  annum.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  the  poorer 
class.  You  are  to  make  homes  for  students,  in  sickness  as  well  us  in  health. 
Good  boarding  places  will  be  readily  filled. 

The  speaker  gave  details  of  what  is  received  by  graduates.  Abroad  from  $1,000 
to  |1 ,500 ;  scattered  throughout  the  state  from  J450  to  |1 ,500.  They  are  all  engaged. 
People  want  good  teachers.  Even  if  teachers  get  married  the  educational  inter- 
est does  not  stop.  You  find  normal  graduates  all  over  this  West  as  well  as  East. 
I  make  this  prophecy:  In  three  yeai*s  this  building  will  be  as  fully  crowded  with 
students  as  is  now  filled  by  this  intelligent  audience.    [Applause.] 

Prof.  Wliitford,  of  Milton  College  was  then  introduced.  He  gave  a  history  of 
Normal  Schools.  They  are  comparatively  new;  have  not  the  dust  of  ages.  He 
liked  it  fully  as  well.  Experience  was  the  great  educator.  Normal  Schools  are 
sometimes  opposed.  They  are  undergoing  a  change  in  Prussia.  Great  interest  is 
manifested  by  thinking  men.  The  Oshkosh  Normal  School  must,  in  his  opinion, 
give  special  attention  to  the  wants  of  mixed  countrj'  schools.  [Applause.]  The 
present  normal  sjstem  is  fitting  teachers  for  giving  instruction  in  rural  districts. 

His  arguments  were  clear  and  forcible,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  au- 
dience. 

Regent  Smith  was  theji  introduced.  This  was  an  occasion  of  deep  interest.  He 
was  gratified  to  see  so  many  people.  Our  noble  state  has  a  glorious  educational 
future.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  such  a  state.  Rural,  Graded,  High  Schools, 
and  Universities  .are  established.  One  link  was  lacking.  The  Normal  Schools 
have  supplied  that.  They  ennoble  and  cultivate  tiie  teacher.  He  continued:  I 
rejoice  in  promise  for  the  future  of  this  school.  In  less  time  than  three  years  this 
building  will  be  filled. 

Regent  Weld,. of  River  Falls,  .said,  What  wonders  one  week  will  work.  The 
telegram  that  announced  the  postponement  of  this  occasion  did  not  reach  me 
before  I  left  home;  it  has  not  reached  jne  here.  [Laughter.]  I  am  from  St.  Croix 
Valley,  where  stumps  and  bears  exist.  Who  am  I?  A  very  humble  individual.  I 
once  wanted  to  teach.  Superintendent  Pickard  introduced  me  to  Oshkosh;  the 
directors  wanted  to  see  me.  Of  course  I  declined,  and  the  directors  dropped  the 
the  corespondence.  [Laughter.]  This  is  a  good  valley,  as  good  as  any  1  know, 
except  St.  Croix  Valley.    [Laughter.] 

I  have  come  a  great  distance  to  attend  this  celebration.  I  seldom  suggest  any- 
thing good,  but  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  we  should  meet  and  open 
these  Normal  Schools  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

We  are  here; "some  are  absent.  Our  noble  Governor  is  absent,  because  of  a 
most  painful  accident.  He  has  been  a  benefactor  to  the  state  and  in  Normal 
Schools.  [Applause.]  Here  is  the  commencement  of  a  work  which  will  exiat 
until  time  shall  be  no  more.  On  and  on  shall  the  waves  of  influence  roll.  Great, 
great  responsibilities  cluster  round  this  hour.  I  believe  that  I  know  the  spirit 
which  pervades  this  faculty;  tiiat  they  know  and  feel  what  a  work  is  to  be  done. 

We  have  been  well  served.    Good  music,  Aid  a  great  treat  from  him  who  breaks 


( 
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up  Fallow  ground ;  also  treats  from  other  gentlemen  present.  The  exercises  were 
well  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  all  present. 

Kev.  Mr.  Allison^  of  Milwaukee,  was  introduced.  "  The  gentleman  of  St.  Croix 
Vallej  is  probably  bidding  for  a  school,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  jou  should 
elevate  him  to  a  principalship.  Your  patience  evinces  your  interest  in  this  great 
work.  Milwaukee  I  wish  to  represent  here.  Milwaukee  needs  education  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  any  otlier  city;  as  Chicago  or  New  York.  (Regent  Weld  suggested  to 
add  St.  Croix  Valley.)  [Laughter  and  applause.]  I  am  proud  to  live  in  this  noble 
state.  What  a  day  this  is!  Opening  a  school  that  shall  widen  its  influence,  in 
ever  widening  circles,  while  time  shall  last — aye,  through  eternity!  We  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  power  exerted  by  our  common  schools." 

The  reverend  gentleman  showed  himself  at  home  in  his  appreciation  of  educa- 
tion.   His  remarks  were  well  received. 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  singing  the  Doxology, 


PERSONAL. 

Prof.  Allek. — ^We  are  glad  to  note  the  satisfacUon  which  the  labors  of  Prof. 
O.  H.  Allen  are  giving  to  the  people  among  whom  he  has  been  holding  Institutes. 
The  following  item  we  take  from  the  State  JowmaJL: 

The  Marquette  Express  says,  the  two  weeks  teachers'  Institute  at  Montello  was  a 
most  profitable  school,  and  was  worth  twice  as  much  to  the  people  of  the  county 
as  the  year's  ^salary  of  Superintendent  Boynton,  who  arranged  it,  and  it  is  thus 
complimentary  of  Prof.  Allen: 

"  Prof.  Allen  has  won  for  himself  many  laurels.  Hie  teachers  and  the  people 
regret  that  he  cannot  stay  longer.  He  has  delivered  three  public  lectures  during 
the  past  tw'o  weeks,  and  the  people  are  more  than  ever  before  aroused  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  a  good  school.  And  was  it /possible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
two  weeks'  services  of  Prof.  Allen,  we  would  not  put  lower  than  $1,000  to  this 
county." 

J.  W.  Sekcomb,  a  capital  teacher,  has  charge  of  the  school  in  Superiw  City. 

Before  leaving  Milwaukee  he  was  presented  by  his  scholars  with  a  beautiful 

edition  of  Goethe's  Faust.    Complimentary  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  school. 

The  Superior  Times  thus  speaks  of  the  new  Principal: 

The  winter  session  of  the  graded  school  commenced  on  the  7th  inst.,  with  Mr. 
John  W.  Sercomb,  late  Principal  of  Plankington  School,  Milwaukee.  We  con- 
gratulate the  school  board  in  this  worthy  selection.  An  entirely  diflbrent  and 
more  thorough  system  of  education,  from  that  heretofore  in  practice,  will  at  once 
be  instituted,  and  we  are  confident  that  parents  will  hereafter  have  no  cause  of 
complaint, 

Cakroll — ^We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  J.  H.  CcurroU,  A.  B.,  of  Village 
Creek,  Iowa,  one  of  the  wide  awake,  progressive  teachers  of  our  sister  State.  Mr. 
Carroll  is  visiting  the  best  schools  among  us,  noting  our  methods  of  teaching, 
plans  of  school  houses,  etc. 

The  WmTEWATEB  Normal  School. — ^We  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
students  of  this  school  a  few  evenings  ago.  It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  too. 
Though  wearied  with  much  speaking;  and  feeling  the  unnatural  excitement 
caused  by  the  thrilling  scens  which  had  just  taken  place,  we  felt  encouraged  and 
fitregthened  by  the  cordial  response  given  to  our  remarks. 

The  short  term  institute  of  six  weeks  has  been  a  great  success.  Though  an 
additional  burden  was  imposed  on  the  already  fully  worked  faculty,  it  was  cheer- 
fully borne.  Many  of  the  teachers  who  came  for  the  brief  period  only  of  the 
institute,  determined  to  remain  a  year  longer. 

The  halls  of  the  institution  are  crowded.  We  expect  soon  to  hear  the  cry  for 
more  room.  The  valuable  labors  of  President  Arey  and  his  associates  are  being 
highly  appreciated  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  their  reeults. 
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PULTTETILLE  NoBMAL  SCHOOL.— We  have  not  been  able  to  visit  this  sliool  the 
present  term.    We  hope  to  do  so  at  an  earlj  period. 

While  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  on  institnte  business,  we  heard 
good  accounts  of  the  attendance  of  students  and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  school. 

President  Charlton  had  returned  from  his  tour  in  the  east,  invigorated  in  bodj 
and  mind,  and  with  his  able  faculty  was  hard  at  work. 


issuer g    'SBojx* 

Our  contributors  (especially  to  the  Query  Box),  are  requested  to  write  on  one  side 
only  of  their  paper. 

d4.  Is  it  Monday  all  over  the  earth  at  the  same  moment? 

Reply  to  the  3d  anwoer  to  No.  24,  in  the  October  number. — The  words  Monday, 
Tuesday,  etc.,  are  expressions  invented  and  used  by  men  to  distinguish  their  civil 
days  from  each  other.  It  is  neither  Monday  nor  Tuesday  in  countries  which  are 
not  Inhabited.  These  expressions  have  only  signification,  where  men  live,  that 
make  use  of  them.  As  the  question  seems  to  be  more  about  the  name  than  about 
the  time,  it  must  also  be  answered  accordingly;  for  the  meaning  is — Ha»  every 
body  Monday  at  one  and  the  same  moment  f  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  ques- 
tion we  also  see  in  the  3d  answer,  which  speaks  of  "  one  moment,"  when  it  is 
Monday  all  over  the  earth,  i.  e.,  when  every  body  has  Monday.  At  other  moments, 
when  we  have  Monday,  other  people  may  then  have  either  Sunday  or  Tuesday. 
We  must  take  the  thing,  as  we  find  it  upon  the  earth,  and  not,  as  it  should  be. 
The  3d  answer  was  correct,  if  all  nations  would  make  use  of  the  same  chronology 
and  begin  their  civil  days  at  the  same  time.  It  is  well  known  that  some  nations 
begin  their  civil  days  at  sun-set,  and  others  at  sun-rise.  The  civil  day  of  the 
Arabs  begins  at  sun-set,  and  ours  at  midnight;  hence,  it  is  not  Monday  all  over 
the  earth  at  the  same  moment,  because  there  are  different  meridians,  on  which 
the  civil  days  begin.  We  have  not  even  the  same  day  of  the  month  at  one  ami 
the  same  time.  When  we  have  the  Ist  of  June,  the  Bussians  write  the  20th  of 
May,  because  they  use  the  Julian  chronology,  which  it  twelve  days  behind  our 
date. — Pet.  Schneider,  Oibbsville. 

34.  In  addition  to  the  three  solutions  of  this  question  in  the  October  number,  we 
received  two  more  after  the  matter  for  the  Query  Box  had  been  put  in  type,  name- 
ly, one  from  N.  Darrow,  Reedsburg,  and  one  from  0.  B.  Givens.  Juneau.  The  solu- 
tions are  good,  but  as  the  matter  has  probably  occupied  sufficient  space,  we  omit 
them.  For  the  same  reason  we  omit  an  additional  algebraic  solution  by  H.  W.  J., 
of  Chilton. 

85.  On  what  meridian  does  Monday,  or  any  other  day,  first  begin?    (See  ans.  to  42.) 

36.  Divide  21  into  two  such  parts,  tliat,  if  the  less  number  be  divided  by  the 
greater,  and  the  greater  by  the  less,  and  then  the  greatest  quotient  multiplied  by 
1,  and  the  less  by  25,  the  results  will  be  equal— what  are  the  parts? 

Let  the  less  number  be  xj  then  the  greater  is  21 —a;,  and  we  have  the  equation: 
21-a?_25x'  25a;«=441-42a;-i-a;*    (2) 

,    42      441    ,^.  ,    42      /^1\»    441    441    11026    ,^^ 

*'  +  2?=-24     <^>  .^'■^24"+\24    =24+576=-576-    (^> 

x=±  105    21     _84_7  _85 

"~24     24'*"24-2'  '*^"^~  2^^'^  H.  W.  J.,  OhUUm. 
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87.  There  is  a  board  12  inches  long,  8  inches  wide  at  one  end,  and  9  inches  at 
the  other;  where  between  the  two  ends  would  the  board  be  separated  to  have  an 
equal  number  of  square  inches  in  each  end? 

The  figure  is  a  trapezoid,  and  so  will  each  section  be  after  division  as  required.  The 
y^  sum  of  the  tWo  ends  of  a  trapezoid  multiplied  by  height  will  be  its  area.  Let 
y= width  of  board  at  place  of  separation  and  a;  =r height  of  lower  section  after  sep- 
aration; then  according  to  the  above!— ~j  (12— a!)= area  of  upper  section  and  j?^— j 

(«)= second  section.    Performing  the  operation  first  above  indicated  we  have — (1) 

72 
12a?— xy— 3j;  +  36=72;  and  from  the  second  we  have  (2)  9j; + a;y=72 ;  from  (2)  x=z^ 

Substituting  this  val.  in  (1)  we  have  (after  reducing)  1^*=540;  whence  y=  6.7081 
+  and  a;=4 .  5886  + .  The  board  must  therefore  be  cut  4 .  5886  +  feet  from  base  line, 
which  proves,  under  the  above  conditions. — B.  R.  A. 

38.  How  is  a  piece  of  board,  16  inches  long  and  9  inches  wide  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
in  order  to  cover  a  square  hole  of  one  foot  square? 

From  one  end  separate  a  section  4  inches  across ;  the  remaining  section  will  be 
12  inches  long  and  9  wide;  placing  this  upon  the  hole,  a  rectangle  8  +  12  will  be 
uncovered,  to  cover  which  we  have  the  first  section,  which  is  4  x  9.  Separate  one 
of  its  longest  sides  into  three  equal  parts;  each  will  be  3  inches  widu  and  4  long; 
lay  these  three  pieces  on  the  rectangular  opening  in'  such  a  manner  that  their 
longest  sides  may  all  be  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  work  is  complete. — lb. 

89.  A  and  B  bought  a  hog  which  weighed  500  pounds,  and  each  paid  ten  dollars. 
A  agreed  to  take  his  share  from  the  hind  part  of  the  hog,  for  which  he  had  to  pay 
2  cents  more  for  each  pound  than  B ;  how  many  pounds  did  each  receive  for  ten 
dollars? 

Since  each  man  paid  flO,  if  we  divide  $10  by  the  price  each  paid  per  pound,  the 
quotients  will  be  the  number  of  pounds  each  purchased,  and  the  sum  of  these 
quotients  will  equal  500,  the  number  of  pounds  the  hog  weighed .  Let  «=  price 
per  pound  paid  by  B,  then  ax 2=  price  per  pound  (in  cents)  paid  by  A 
,^.  1000  cts.  1000  cts.  gQQ 
^  ^  aj       "^       x  +  2 

Clearing  of  fractions  x=  VT4-  1  is  the  price  per  pound  paid  byB,  and  VT  +  3  is 
the  price  paid  per  pound  by  A.  To  find  the  number  of  pounds  each  purchased, 
divide  $10  by  the  price  per  pound;  it  may  be  iiidicatedy  or  we  may  perform  the 
operation  approximately,  v T= 2,2360679  +  ;  to  this  add  1  cent=3,2360679  + 
approximate  price  paid  by  B.  $10-^3,2360679=309,01  +  pounds  B  received.  500— 
309,01=190,98  number  of  pounds  for  A.— /&. 

Second  Solution. — If  x  be  the  number  of  cents.  B  pays  for  one  pound,  A  has  to 
pay  x+2  cents  for  one  pound;  A  receives  for  $10=1000  cents  15?^  pounds,  while 
B  receives  for  the  same  ^^^  pounds.    So  we  have 

X 

1000    1000 

^+-^=500    (1)  1000x+1000aj+ 2000=5002!* +  1000a;    (2) 

1220=190.98 
a;«-2aj=4;      a;«2j;  +  l=5;      ir=l+ VT= 3.23607        1000=309.02 

X       500.00  H.W.J. 

40.  How  many  continents  are  there?    There  are  six,  if  the  land  around  the  sout 
pole  is  called  a  Ck)ntinent.  viz:  North  America,  South  America,  Asia,  Europe 
Africa,  Australia  and  Antarctic  Continent. — lb. 
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41.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  furnish  the  school  room  with  wash  pans,  towels,  combs, 
etc.,  and  see  that  the  interior  of  the  school  house  is  thoroughly  cleansed  at  least 
once  during  a  term? — Addis  Britton,  Alma, 

**  The  district  board  shall  provide  the  necesMbry  apendages  for  the  school-house 
and  keep  the  same  in  good  condition  and  repair  during  the  time  a  school  shall  be 
taught  therein." — School  Code,  See.  49. 

42.  If  one  should  start  from  Madison  at  noon  on  Monday,  and  going  west,  go 
round  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours,  he  would  reach  Madison  again  at  noon  on 
Tuesday;  but  he  would  have  found  no  night.  Where  in  his  travels  would  he  first 
iind  people  calling  the  day  Tuesday?  In  other  words,  at  what  meridian  do  the 
days  begin?— Alpha. 

A  person  starting  from  Madison  and  going  round  the  world  in  twenty-four  houxs 
would  first  find  people  calling  the  day  Tuesday  in  Japan.  The  establishment  of  a 
lino  on  which  the  day  changes,  is  an  arbitrary  thing;  any  meridian  may  be  taken 
for  such  a  line,  just  as  well  as  longitude  may  be  reckoned  from  any  meridian.  But 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  a  meridian  is  taken  that  passes  over  little  or  no  land. 
Such  a  line  is  the  meridian  180  degrees  east  or  west  of  Greenwich,  which  lies 
chiefly  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  passing  over  only  a  small  piece  of  land  in  northeastern 
Siberia,  not  inhabited  by  civilized  nations.  The  difference  of  time' between  this 
meridian  and  Msidison  is  about  six  hours.  When  it  is  13  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  Mon- 
day, at  Madison,  it  is  6  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  Tuesday,  at  the  meridian  180  degrees  from 
Greenwich.  Six  hours  later,  it  is  six  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  Tuesday,  at  Madison,  while 
at  the  180th  meridian  a  new  day,  Wednesday,  begins. 

If  all  nations  reckoned  the  change  of  day  from  the  180th  meridian,  there  would 
be  the  same  day  all  over  the  earth  at  the  moment  when  it  is  midnight  at  the 
meridian,  and  in  this  respect,  my  answer  to  the  question  :  Is  it  ever  Monday  all 
over  the  earth  at  the  same  moment?  (see  No.  10  of  Journal)  is  ndt  quite  correct; 
but,  actually,  not  all  nations  do  agree  upon  the  same  meridian.  While  most 
nations  reckon  from  tlpie  180th  meridian,  Russia  counts  from  a  meridian  further 
oast,  which  leaves  all  Russian  territory  on  the  west  side.  In  the  district  between 
those  two  meridians  the  day  has  different  names  with  the  different  nations;  ihe 
same  day  is  called  Monday  by  the  Americans  and  Tuesday  by  Russians. — H.  W.  J. 

43.  We  find  Ex.  48,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  is  not  given  as  we 
intended  it;  what  we  intended  was:  A  can  perform  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  8  days 
if  B  works  with  him  3  days,  (or  8  days  of  A's  and  3  of  B'sjwork);  B  can  perform 
the  same  in  9  days  if  A  works  ^vith  him  4  days,  (or  9  days  of  B's  and  4  of  A's 
work.) — Alpha. 


^-   6+ i'!y~=47;)  *o  fi"^  '^  ^^  y-N- 


45.  How  long  will  it  take  any  sum  at  6  per  cent,,  compound  interest,  to-  equal 
the  same  sum  at  10  per  cent.,  simple  interest? 

46.  The  height  of  a  tower,  ed,  to  be  found.  Given  are:  (1.)  A  base-line,  ab.  (2.) 
The 'angle,  dab,  formed  by  this  base-line  and  by  a  line  ad,  drawn  from  the  terminus 
a  of  the  base  to  the  foot  d  of  the  tower.  (3.)  Tlie  angle  cad  formed -by  the  line 
ad  and  a  line  ca  from  the  top,  c,  of  the  tower  to  the  point  a.  (4.)  The  angle  ebd 
formed  by  two  lines,  be  and  bd,  drawn  from  the  top  c  and  the  foot  d  of  the  tower 
to  the  terminus  b  of  the  base-line.  al=lQO  meters;  angle  cZa&=35°5';  angle  cad  = 
16''42';  angle  cM=20°57'.    Give  the  height  of  cd  in  meters.— H.  W.  J. 

47.  A  gentleman  bought  a  cask  of  wine  containing  40  gallons.    His  unfaithful 
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serrant  drew  out  10  gallons,  and  filled  the  cask  again  with  water.  After  a  few 
dajB  he  drew  from  the  same  cask  IQ  gallons  more,  and  filled  the  cask  with  water 
as  before,  which  he  also  repeated  the  third  time,  in  the  same  manner.  How  many 
gallons  of  wine  did  the  servant  draw  out? — ^Peter  Schneider,  QihlmiUe. 

48.  Ninety  tons  of  wheat  are  to  be  shipped  to  a  distant  place  in  throe  vessels,  of 
which  each  is  to  cany  off  thirty  tons.  The  vessels  have  to  pass  at  thirty  custom 
offices,  and  at  eadi  office  one  ton  of  wheat  must  be  left  as  duty  for  each  vessel. 
How  is  the  transport  of  the  wheat  to  be  conducted  in  order  to  save  twenty-five  tons? 

49.  A  man  borrowed  the  sum  of  $1200  for  2  years,  and  paid  compound  .interest. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  he  owed  $1323.  At  what  per  cent,  was  the  money  put  at 
interest? — lb. 

50.  Any  of  the  subscribers  of  ^the  Journal  may  select  a  number  between  37 
and  1259,  and  divide  it  by  35.  The  remainder  is  to  be  marked  with  (a.)  The  se- 
lected number  is  also  to  be  divided  ,by  36,  and  the  remainder  of  this  division 
with  (b.)  Let  me  know  the  remainders  (a.)  and  (b.),  and  I  wUl  ^ve  the  rule  for 
finding  the  selected  numbers. — Ih. 

51.  Any  one  may  select  the  name  of  a  person,  thing,  or  some  other  word  in  the 
language,  or  even  a  whole  sentence,  and  then  find  the  numbers  for  the  letters  of 
the  selected  word  or  words  in  the  alphabet  below,  and  add  them;  from  the  sum 
subtract  the  number  of  each  letter  of  the  selected  word  in  succession,  and  let  me 
know  the  remainder  in  the  same  order;  then,  I  shall  give  the  words  and  rule  the 
next  time. 

ALPHABET, 

a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  k,   1,   m,   n,  o,   p,   q,   r,    s,    t,   u,  v,   w,  x,  y,  z. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19,  20,  21,  22, 24, 25,  26. 

The  letter  j  has  the  same  number  as  i. — Ih. 

52.  When  it  is  autumn  at  Racine,  what  season  is  it  at  Jeddo?  Why?. — ^Eo. 
Nomine. 

53.  Why  do  evergreens  retain  their  foliage,  instead  of  losing  it  every  autumn,  in 
common  with  other  trees? — T.  F.  Johnson,  Black  Earth. 

54.  Why  do  the  leaves  of  some  trees,  the  White  Oak  for  instance,  stick  to  the 
trees  through  the  winter  after  they  are  dry  and  sere? — Ih. 


(S^bucaiionat  ^nieUijgcncc* 


WISCONSIN. 

The  NoBiCAL  Schools. — The  Normal  School  at  Platteville  has  an  attendance  of 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  students.  Two  new  classes  have  been  organized:  one 
an  Institute  class,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  expect  to  teach  tlie  coming  winter, 
and  a  military  class  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  men  in  general. 

The  Whitewater  Register  reports  the  Normal  School  at  that  place  as  prosperous 
and  full  to  overflowing.  Here  also  an  Institute  course  has  been  held.  This  new 
feature  is  likely  to  give  the  Normal  Schools  a  new  impetus. 

At  Oshkosh  we  believe  the  attendance  is  steadily  increasing,  and  will  soon,  we 
hope,  rival  that  of  its  older  sisters. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  in  regard  to  the 
Oshkosh  school,  is  not  out  of  place  :^ 
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Oshkosh  may  well  be  proud  of  her  high  rank  in  educational  facilities,  as  well  as 
material  wealth.  Her  people  are  in  full  sympathy  with  this  new  enterprise,  and 
the  faculty  and  pupils  need  have  no  fear  but  that  they  will  find  a  hearty  coopera- 
tion and  support. 

It  would  be  well  for  each  county  superintendent  to  make  the  necessary  effort  to 
fill  up  the  quota  for  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School,  and  thus  receive  the  benefits  so 
freely  offered  by  the  State,  and  here  given  by  Pres.  Albee  and  his  worthy  Faculty. 

Calumet  Couktt. — In  addition  to  the  notice  of  the  Institute  last  month.  Super- 
intendent Hammond  says : 

Prof.  W.  A.  De  La  Matyr,  of  Elkhom,  and  Rev.  A.  0.  Wright,  of  New  Lisbon, 
are  responsible  for  the  good  work  done;  and  to  these  gentlemen,  it  is  the  express 
desire  of  our  teachers  that  I  tender  many  thanks  through  your  columns.  Captain 
De  La  Matyr  has  the  faculty  of  getting  down  to  the  common  school  teachers 
work,  and  creating  an  interest  in  it,  and  Mr.  Wright  is  like  a  well  ripened  nut — 
prick  him  where  you  will  and  you  find  meat. 

Thirty  new  subscribers  to  the  Wisconsin  Journal  op  Education  we're  sent  in 
from  this  Institute.  If  all  the  Institutes  were  to  do  as  well,  we  should  be  able  to 
improve  the  Journal  still  more. 

Grant  County. — Commenting  upon  a  suggestion  made  by  some  one  that  the 

Normal  Instituces  are  to  long.  Superintendent  Holford  says: 

"  I  know  that  a  good  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  in  many  cases,  that  of 
others,  was  awakened  at  the  Muscoda  Institute,  and  that  interest  has  not  yet  died 
out,  with  all  who  attended,  but  that  is  still  growing,  worldng  and  doing  good.  One 
young  gentlemen  who  did  not  intend  to  be  present  at  that  institute,  but  who  waa 
finally  induced  to  attend  the  last  two  weeks,  tells  his  fellow  teachers  that  they  lo^ 
something  by  not  attending,  and  that  if  he  could  sell  what  there  learned  and  then 
be  without  it,  flOO  would  not  tempt  in  the  least.  Also,  a  young  lady  who  attend- 
ed the  same  length  of  time  at  the  same  place  says  she  would  not  take  ^50  for 
what  she  learned.  Neither  of  these  persons  would  have  attended  a  day  if  we  had 
held  but  two  weeks.  Also,  a  few  who  attended  all  the  time,  say  that  they  learned 
as  much  as  they  ever  learned  at  a  full  term  of  school  or  even  more.  Hence  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  four  week's  institute.  But  I  shall  make  this  one  suggestion:  That 
the  conductor  of  the  Institutes  and  the  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the 
Institute  is  to  be  held,  be  allowed  to  hold  for  two  weeks  in  one  village  and  the  fol- 
lowing two  weeks  in  another,  so  near  that  all  present  'can  attend;  as,  for  example, 
to  hold  two  weeks  at  Muscoda  and  the  next  two  weeks  in  Boscobel, — or  two  weeks 
in  Bloomington  and  two  in  Lancaster  or  Beetown.  The  whole  number  of  teachers 
enrolled  at  the  Muscoda  Normal  Institute,  held  in  August,  was  sixty-three.  Aver- 
age membership,  thirty-five.  Average  attendance,  thirty.  Lecture  by  State  Su- 
perintent  Samuel  Fallows  and  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen.    The  Institute  was  a  success. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Holford.    It  was  adopted  in 

Calumet  county.    It  reaches  two  communities  with  the  stimulus  of  the  Institute 

instead  of  one,  and  divides  the  tax  on  hospitality.  ^ 

Jackson  County. — ^We  notice  in  the  Banner  (Black  River  Falls)  that  Superin- 
tendent Hoffman  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  and  publishing  notes  of  the  schools 
he  visits.  This  is  an  excellent  plan,  especially  if  pursued  in  Mr.  Hoffman's  man- 
manner.    He  says: 

We  are  often  asked  why  we  do  not  expose  certain  teachers  in  our  reports,  and 
are  not  more  severe  in  criticising  their  modes  of  teaching,  their  character  and  gen- 
eral behavior.  We  think  the  result  is  much  better  to  extol  and  commend  those 
who  deserve  to  be,  and  to  pass  over  the  faults  and  failures  of  those  of  whom  we 
cannot  speak  so  well,  merely  making  suggestions  whereby  they  may  be  benefited, 
unless  somevhing  has  been  done  that  deserves  public  censure.  It  is  very  easy  for 
persons  to  suggest  how  to  act,  but  to  act  is  anoUier  thing.  With  this  we  close  our 
reports,  hoping  that  they  have  been  more  or  less  beneficial.  Our  object  has  not 
been  to  find  fault  and  dishearten,  but  to  commend  the  worthy  and  to  encoorage; 
and  have  urged  teachers  to  make  an  efibrt  to  make  their  schools  worthy  to  be 
favorably  reported. 
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La  Payette  County. — ^We  are  mnch  pleased  to  receive  a  report  of  the  Insti- 
tute at  Darlington,  from  F.  A.  Atwell,  Secretary.  The  session  commenced  Oct. 
2,  and  continued  five  days.  Prof.  Allen  was  present  most  of  the  time,  and  Prof. 
McGkegob,  of  Platteville,  took  up  the  work  on  the  last  day.  Messrs.  Atwell, 
Marshall  and  others  also  conducted  exercises.  The  State  Superintendent  lec- 
tured on  Monday,  fmd  Mr.  Bashford,  Principal  at  ShuUsburg,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. The  forty-eight  members  of  the  Institute,  by  appropriate  resolutions,  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  the  "  timely  and  arduous  labors  "  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendent, Mr.  Ahebn,  and  of  the  other  gentlemen. 

Manitowoc  CouNTir.— The  Institute  here  (held  in  the  city  of  Manitowoc  Oct.  9 
to  13)  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Qbaham,  from  Oshkosh,  who,  judging  from  the  reso- 
lutions passed  at  the  close,  has  evidently  made  himself  a  favorite  with  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county.  They  also  appreciate  highly  the  services  of  Mr.  KmwAN,  the 
superintendent.  The  attendance  was  over  eighty.  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  giving  through 
the  Pilot,  some  account  of  his  late  examination,  after  lamenting  the  necessity  for 
issuing  so  many  limited  certificates,  notes  signs  of  improvement: 

"  Many  applicants  who  felt  mortified  by  the  inaccuracy  of  their  work  two  years 
ago,  now  do  themselves  credit,  and  are  worthy  of  encouragement  and  commenda- 
tion; and  this  change  has  been  brought  about  only  by  nard  study.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  who  are  not  yet  out  of  the  depths  may  emulate  their  example 
until  they  stand  on  solid  ground." 

We  trust  a  good  number  of  the  Manitowoc  teachers  will  follow  Mr.  Gbaiiah 

over  to  Oskkosh. 

Mahathon  County. — ^A  spirited  four  day  Institute  was  held  at  Wausau,  com- 
mencing September  18.  W.  O.  Butler.  Esq.,  late  principal  at  Wausau,  and  an 
experienced  teacher;  Dr.  W.  H.  Searles  and  N.  O.  Silverthorn,  Esq.,  rendered 
the  most  important  aid  to  Superintendent  Green,  in  the  exercises.  Forty-three 
teachers  were  in  attendance.    Supt.  Green  says  of  the  Institute : 

"  It  cannot  fail  to  assist  teachers  to  perform  their  work  better  and  give  them 
more  clear  views  of  the  vastness  of  the  work  that  lies  before  them.  Those  who 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  an  Institute  at  least  once  a  year,  must 
see  at  some  time  the  folly  and  feel  the  loss." 

Trempealeau  County. — From  the  Report  in  the  Trempealeau  Record^  we  learn 
that  the  four  weeks'  Institute  held  in  that  village,  commencing  August  15,  was  re- 
garded by  the  eighty  members  in  attendance,  as  "  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
profitable  school,  and  that  the  best  of  good  feeling  prevailed  throughout  ithe 
proceedings." 

The  Report  further  says: — "  Supt.  Whiting  was  so  fortunate  to  secure  the  valu- 
able service  of  Prof.  S.  S.  ROCKWOD  for  nearly  three  weeks.  The  teachers  recog- 
nized in  Prof.  Rocewood  an  able  and  experienced  instructor.  His  method  of  con- 
ducting a  recitation,  is  the  topical  method.  The  Prof.,  while  he  was  with  us,  de- 
livered two  able  and  instructive  lectures.  Friday  morning,  September  1st,  found 
that  bundle  of  nerves.  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen,  occupying  the  place  just  vacated  by 
Prof.  RocKWOOD.  That  he  creditably  filled  it  no  one  will  deny.  A  body  of  teach- 
ers might  as  well  try  to  sleep  on  a  hornet's  nest,  as  to  go  sleep  while  he  is  con- 
ducting an  Institute.  The  Prof,  favored  us  with  a  sound  and  practical  lecture  on 
the  Duties  of  Teachers  and  Mothers." 

Among  other  resolutions  passed  was  the  following  deserved  tribute  to  the  County 

Superintendent : 

Resohed,  That  we  ofifer  our  thanks  to  Superintendent  WHrrme  for  that  active 
part  taken  by  him  in  making  tiiis  Institute  so  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  that  we 
recognize  him  to  be  an  able  leader  and  instructor,  and  sincerely  hope  that  the 
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Bchools  of  this  county  may  continue  to  have  Superintendents  as  efficient  and 
thorough. 

Wausau. — ^The  late  efficient  Principal  here,  W.  O.  Btttleb,  who  has  long  de- 
voted himself  to  teaching,  has  entered  upon  another  business,  which  will  no  doubt 
prove  more  lucrative;  but  the  schools  suffer  loss  when  /9uch  teachers  are  obliged 
to  seek  other  employments.  The  teachers  in  Wausau  for  the  present  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Henry  E.  Wright,  of  Platteville,  Principal;  Miss  Olive  Jones,  Assistant; 
Miss  Jenkib  Hanscome,  Intermediate;  Miss  Mary  E.  Ltne,  Primary.  The  new 
Clerk,  Hon.  C.  Hceflikger,  Assemblyman  in  '69,  assists  much  in  organizing,  and 
will  probably  cooperate  strongly. 

Walworth  County. — We  have  good  reason  to  think  that  the  Institute,  now 
closed,  has  been  a  successful  one — that  better  preparation  has  been  secured  by 
thosejin  attendance,  both  in  knowledge  gained  and  in  an  earnestness  of  porpoee 
that  so  well  becomes  the  teacher. 

One  thing  is  worthy  of  notice.  Of  the  sixty-five  teachers  present,  nearly  all  had 
heretofore  been  cxamiaed,  and  had  received  certificates  for  teaching — some  five 
or  six  being  exceptefl.  Tlie  object,  hence,  did  not  seem  so  ftiuch  a  certificate  as 
real  preparation  for  successfij  school  work. 

We  were  greatly  aided  by  lectures  and  in  other  ways  by  Revs.  Coleman  and 
Collie,  also  by  Principals  De  La  Matyr,  Grigsby  and  Burton.  The  latter  read  a 
valuable  essay  before  the  teachers  one  day  during  the  session,  also  a  paper  on 
Physical  Education  the  last  day.  The  closing  address  was  by  Warren  D.  Parker, 
of  JanesviUe.    The  address  was  elaborate  and  sound.  M.  Montague,  8upi. 

By  a  Walworth  county  paper,  we  see  that  at  the  close  of  the  Institute,  the  fol- 
lowing well  deserved^  resolutions,  prepared  by  the  committee  on  resolutions,  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  the  Walworth  County  Teachers'  Institute,  held 
during  the  four  weeks  ending  September  29,  feeling  grateful  for  the  many  instruc- 
tions we  have  received  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  order  to  express  our  thanks, 
and. 

Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  the  aforesaid  Institute,  in  consideration  of  the 
untiring  endeavors  for  our  good  and  instruction  of  our  superintendent,  do 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  him  our  heartfelt  gratitude  and  most  cordially 
extend  to  him  our  co-operation  in  all  his  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our 
public  schools. 

Resolved,  That  our  kindest  regards  are  due  to  Superinl^ndent  Montaguo  and 
family  for  the  cordiality  and  w^elcome  with  which  they  have  received  us  at  their 
residence  at  various  times  during  the  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  tlie  sincere  thanks  of  the  teachers  are  due  to  those  persons  who 
have  from  time  to  time  assisted  our  superintendent  in  his  work,  thereby  adding  to 
the  interest  of  the  Institute.  \ 

Resolved,  That  our  success  as  teachers  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  these 
institutes  as  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  schools  by  suggesting  the  beat 
methods  of  teaching. 

Resolved,  That  we  put  forth  our  utmost  exertions  to  keep  the  standard  of  Wal- 
worth county  where  it  now  is,  above  all  others  in  this  state. 

Resolved,  That  as  this  institute  has  been  very  beneficial  to  all  who  have  attended 
we  would  recommend  and  will  support  the  holding  of  a  similar  one  another  year. 


Connecticut. — ^This  State  has  abolished  the  rate  system,  and  is  working  now 
under  a  '*  free  school  "  system.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  and  especially  the  en- 
ergetic and  well  directed  labors  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
Hon.  B.  G.  NoRTHur,  rapid  progress  is  being  made.  Says  the  Connecticut  School 
Journal: 

Probably  no  State  has  advanced  more  rapidly  in  educational  matters  than  ours 
within  the  last  five  years.  The  change  is  marvellous.  Not  only  has  the  rate  bUl 
been  abolished  and  the  system  of  free  schools  been  established,  but  popular  inter- 
est has  everywhere  deepened,  the  masses  have  come  into  more  cordial  sympathy 
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with  our  schools,  and  the  appropriations  made  by  the  people  for  common  schools 
have  increased  more  than  400  per  cent.  The  public  schools,  instead  of  being  prac- 
tically pauper  schools,  or  "  for  the  poor  alone,"  as  had  been  both  the  theory  and 
practice  in  some  localities,  have  been  elevated  and  dignified  in  the  esteem  of  both 
parents  and  pupils,  and  made  good  enough  for  the  children  of  the  rich,  and  then 
none  too  good  for  all.  Tardiness,  truancy  and  irregularity  have  diminished'  and 
thus  the  average  attendance  increased.  New  and  greatly  improved  school  houses 
have  been  erected.  The  school  terms  have  been  lengthened  so  that  our  school 
year  is  now  longer  than  that  of  any  other  New  England  State.  Institutes  and 
othbr  educational  meetings  have  been  multiplied  and  largely  attended.  The  sta- 
tistics given  in  the  last  report  of  Secretary  Northrup  show  an  increase  in  full  thir- 
ty-eight specifications  and  a  decrease  in  but  three — inexperienced  teachers,  poor 
school  houses  and  small  districts — the  decrease  in  each  being  a  happy  gain. 


®^his^  axih  (&nhfSk. 


The  Lake  Tahoe  and  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Tunnel  will  be  five  miles  long, 
through  solid  granite,  19  feet  in  height- and  21  feet  wide. 

An  old  lady  from  one  of  our  rural  disrticts  astonished  a  clerk  in  in  one  of  the 
stores  a  few  days  ago  by  inquiring  if  he  had  any  "  yaller  developments  sich  as 
they  did  up  letters  in.". 

The  oldest  daily  paper  in  London  is  the  Public  Ledger,  stated  in  1759,  and  is 
now  merely  an  advertising  sheet  for  auction  sales.  The  Times  was  not  founded 
till  1788,  and  then  under  another  name. 

As  OLD  Roger  AscnnM  hath  it, "  to  omite  studye  some  tyme  of  the  daye,  and 
some  tyme  of  the  yeare,  maketh  as  much  for  the  encrease  of  learnings,  as  to  let 
land  lye  sometyme  falloe  maketh  for  the  better  encrease  of  corne." 

Punch  PICTURES  a  parent  complaining  to  a  pedagogue, "  I  see  yeVe  put  my  son  in- 
to a  grammar  and  jography.  Now  as  I  neither  mean  him  to  be  a  minister  or  a  sea- 
captain  it,s  o'  no  use.    Give  him  a  plain  business  eddication!" 

Corporal  Punishment  is  to  be  abolished  in  the  British  navy  in  times  of  peace, 
except  in  cases  of  mutiny,  using  or  offering  violence  to  a  superior  officer,  and  de- 
serting ai.post  under  aggravating  circumstances.  It  was  abolished  in  the  army 
some  time  since. 

A  YOUNG  LADY  at  home  from  boarding  school  for  the  holidays  was  asked  if  she 
would  have  some  roast  beef,  when  she  replied,  "  No,  I  thank  you,  gastronomical 
satiety  admonishes  me  that  I  have  arrived  at  the  ultimate  stage  of  deglutition  con- 
sistent with  dietetic  integrity!"  She  was  never  asked  if  she'd  have  anything  more 
again. 

The  Arctic  Expedition. — A  letter  recently  received  from  an  officer  of  the 

*Arctio  expedition,  states  that  Capt.  Hall  hopes  to  carry  the  Polaiis  to  ^'^  north 

latitude.    The  season  was  very  favorable,  and  the  sea  very  clear  of  ice.    "  God 

willing,"  he  says, "  we  may  accomplish  the  object  of  the  expedition  so  as  to  return 

home  again  next  fall." 

A  physician  of  great  note  has  said :  **  Tobacco  has  a  tendency  to  soften  and 
weaken  the  bones  of  young  people;  it  greatly  injures  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  nervous  fluid.  A  boy  who  smokes  frequently,  or  in  any 
way  uses  tobacco  constantly,  is  never  known  to  make  a  man  of  much  energy,  and 
generally  lacks  muscular  as  well  as  mental  power." 

Among  the  articles  sent  to  Capt.  Hall  to  cheer  his  journey  to  the  ^polar  regions 
was  a  tin  can  carefully  sealed  and  labeled:  "Not  to  be  oi)encd  until  the  Polaris 
reaches  the  Artie  seas."  But  it  met  with  an  accident  and  the  secret  leaked  out. 
It  was  a  can  of  patent  axle  grease,  with  which  Captain  Hall  or  his  survivors  were 
affectionately  requested  by  letter  to  lubricate  the  axle  when  the  Pole  should  be 
reached. 

The  well  known  Gcethe  was  accustomed  to  say:  "  The  destiny  of  any  nation 
at  any  given  time  depends  on  the  opinions  of  its  young  men  who  are  under  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years."  What  an  incentive  this  should  be  to  all  to  have  the 
young  carefully  taught  only  right  principles  in  religion,  government,  business — 
and  in  one  wOrd,  in  everything.  Are  parents,  guardians  and  teachers  aware  of  the 
momentous  responsibility  that  is  devolved  upon  them  in  this  matter? 
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Among  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  compound  word  for  hope  is  beau- 
tifully expressive.  It  is  manaolana,  or  the  swimming  tJiovght — ^faith  floating  and 
keeping  its  head  aloft  above  water,  when  all  the  waves  and  billows  are  going  over 
— a  strikingly  beautiful  definition  of  hope,  worthy  to  be  set  down  along  with  the 
answer  which  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  wrote  with  his  pencil,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  was  hjs  idea  of  forgiveness?"  "It  is  the  odor  which  flowers  yield 
when  trampled  on." 

EvEX  the  polished  skeptic,  Wendell  Phillips,  with  all  his  singularities,  has  a 
wonderfully  practical  way  of  "  putting  things  "  some  times.  To  tlie  assertion  that 
Buddhism  was  equal  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  he  replied:  "  To  all  this,  the  imswer 
is,  I?idia — past  and  present.  The  Asiatic  civilization  has  failed  from  uq  lack  of 
intellectual  vigor  or  developement.  The  force  wanting  was  a  spiritual  one.  Body 
and  brain,  without  soul.  Asia  rotted  away.  From  Confucius  to  Cicero,  there  is 
light  enough,  but  no  heat."  I 

One  of  the  shrewdest  of  parish  beadles  was  Saunders  Grant,  village  t^lor  at 
Muir.  "  How  is  it  Saunders,"  inquired  the  minister,  "  that  these  two  young  neigh- 
bors of  mine  have  their  churches  quite  full,  while,  though  I  preach  the  same  ser- 
mons that  I  did  twenty  years  ago,  my  people  are  falling  off?"  "  Weel,  sir.  111  tell 
ye,"  said  Saunders;  "it's  just  wi'  you  as  wi'  mysel,  I  sew  just  as  weel  as  ever  I 
did,  yet  that  puir  goose.  Draper,  has  ta*en  my  business  maist  clean  awa.  Its  no' 
the  sewing  that'll  do,  sir,  it's  the  new  cut;  it's  just  the  new  cut!" 

Sleepless  People — and  there  are  many  in  America — should  court  the  sun. 
The  very  worst  soporific  is  laudunum,and  tlie  very  best,  sunshine.  Therefore,  it  is 
very  plain  that  poor  sleepers  should  pass  as  many  hours  aa  possible  in  sunshine, 
and  as  few  £.s  possible  in  the  shade.  Many  women  are  martyrs,  and  yet  they  do 
not  know  it.  They  shut  the  sunshine  out  of  their  houses  and  their  hearts,  thev 
wear  veils,  they  carry  parasols,  they  do  all  possible  to  keep  off  the  subtlest  and 
yet  most  potent  influence  which  is  intended  to  give  them  strength  and  beauty  and 
cheerfulness. 
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Addresses  and  Proceedings  op  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  Amer- 
ican Normal  School  Association  and  The  Central  College  Association. 
240  pp.,  cloth,  11.25.  James  H.  Holmes,  publisher,  Washington,  D.  C,  1871. 
This  interesting  volume  contains  all  the  addresses  and  discussions  of  the  Nation- 
al Educational  Association  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August,  1870.  Among  these 
is  the  address  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Gen.  John  Eaton, 
Jr.,  upon  the  Ttelation  of  the  National  Government  to  Public  Education,  a  thor- 
ough and  able  discussion  of  the  theme.  Miss  Delia  Lathrop's  paper  on  "  Object 
Lessons,  their  Value  and  Place,"  is  valuable  and  instructive,  as  is  also  the  discus- 
sion which  it  called  forth.  "  Free  Common  Schools,"  by  Hon.  Frederick  A.  Saw- 
yer, U.  S.  Senator,  is  full  of  thought  and  stimulus.  "Theory  of  American  Educa- 
tion," by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  is  very  suggestive.  "  The  Human  Body,  a  Sabject  of 
Study  for  the  Teacher,"  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
There  are  many  other  articles  in  this  book,  among  them  Dr.  Hoyt's  Preliminary 
Keport  on  an  American  University,"  which  are  worthy  of  an  extended  notice,  ha5 
we  room  to  spare.  We  would  earnestly  exhort  every  teacher  to  send  $1.25  to  Jas. 
H.  Holmes,  Publisher,  for  a  copy.  A  thousand  at  least  ought  to  be  sold  in  our 
State. 

Elements  op  the  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  of  the  Human  Sys- 
tem. By  Justin  R.  Loomis,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University  at  Ijewisburg; 
author  of  the  Elements  of  Geology.  Sevised  Edition,  New  York:  Sheldon  & 
Co.    254  pp;  12  mo. 

Loomis'  Physiology  is  too  well  known  among  teachers  as  a  standard  work,  to  re- 
quire an  elaborate  notice.  By  revision,  the  book  is  brought  up  to  the  present  state 
of  the  science.  The  chapter  on  the  important  subject  of  digestion  is  much  improved 
and  the  whole  brought  within  a  convenient  compass  for  a  text  bo«k.  Teachers 
and  boards  wishing  to  introduce  the  study,  or  make  a  change  in  their  text  books, 
will  do  well  to  examine  this  book. 
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A  PBAcncAii  Business  Abithmetic.  B7  Lobenzo  Faibbai^s,  A.  M.,  author  of 
Treatise  on  Book-Keeping.  New  York:  University  Pablisliing Company;  430  pp. 
12  mo. 

This  book  is  designed  for  business  men  as  well  as  students,  and  the  author  claims 
to  have  introduced  the  shortest  and  best  practical  methods  of  c  )mputation  as  em- 
ployed by  experts  in  yarious  branches  of  business.  This  will  commend  it  to  fav- 
or with  those  who  appreciate  practical  Instruction.  It  is  a  fact  we  believe  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  arithmetic  learned  at  school  has  to  be  learned  over  again  when 
applied  to  the  business  of  life,  and  it  does  not  require  much  argument  to  induce  ^ 
belief  that  one  who  is  an  experienced  business  man  as  well  as  scholar  will  be  like- 
ly to  make  a  better  arithmetic  than  a  school-master.  Tliis  book  is  especially  full 
on  precentage,  interest,  exchange,  equation  of  payments  and  such  other  computa- 
tions as  business  men  most  frequently  need  to  make. 

School  Management.  By  Alfbed  Holbbook,  Principal  of  Normal  S-chool, 
Lebanon,  Ohio;  author  of  Normal  Methods  of  Teaching.  Lebanon,  Ohio:  Pub- 
lished by  Josiah  Holbrook.    273  pp. 

This  book  embraces  twenty  lectures,  and  its  scope  is  indicated  by  naming  their 
general  subjects.  Five  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers; 
three  to  Difficulties;  one  to  the  Human  Constitution;  three  to  Class  Management; 
two  to  Organization;  the  remainder  to  Incentives,  Discipline,  Strategy  and  Tactics, 
and  Object  Teaching.  Mr.  Holbrook  is  a  veteran  in  the  work  of  education,  thinks 
for  himself,  and  presents  the  ripe  results  of  long  experience.  The  book  is  not  an 
exhaustive  or  logical  treatise  on  education,  but  the  several  lectures  may  be  read 
with  great  profit,  especially  by  younger  teachers. 

The  Uncivilized  Races,  ob^atttbal  Histoby  op  Man,  by  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M. 
A.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.,  and  Knots  Untied;  or  Ways  and  By- Ways  in  the  Hidden 
Life  op  Amebican  Detectives,  by  Officer  Geo.  S.  McWattebs,  late  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  New  York,  (which  last  we  noticed  in  our  last  issue,)  are 
published  as  Subscription  Books,  by  J.  B.  Burr,  Hyde  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  This 
firm,  though  burned  out,  is  again  on  the  ground  with  a  fresh  supply  of  Publica- 
cations.  Agents  are  wanted  to  canvass  for  the  above,  and  other  interesting 
books.    Address,  Chicago. 

PERIODICALS. 

SCBIBNEB  for  October  is  unusually  interesting.  "  An  Island  on  Fire,"  is  a 
graphic  production,  graphically  illustrated  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Coan.  "  Water — its  Ways 
and  U?es,"  by  Benson  J.  Lossing.  is  a  scientific  and  yet  popular  treatment  of  the 
theme.  "  Was  Adam  the  First  Man,"  is  an  argument  to  show  that  he  was  not, 
based  not  only  on  alleged  scientific  facts,  but  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Mosaic 
records  themselves.  It  will  excite  a  great  deal  of  attention.  "  Wilfrid  Cumber- 
mede  "  grows  more  interesting.  A  very  suggestive  article  entitled  "  A  Talk  About 
Teaching,"  is  given  in  the  Editorial  Department.  The  November  issue,  among 
other  very  interesting  articles,  contains  a  thrilling  narrative  of  "  Thirty-seven  Days 
of  Peril "  in  the  wildb  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  Although  now  one  of  the  largest 
magazines,  Scribner  for  the  coming  year  is  to  be  enlarged.  Its  price  will,  however, 
remain  the  same — $4  a  year.    Scribner  &  Co.,  654,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

The  Atlantic  for  November,  continues  Kate  Beaumont,  Watch  and  Ward,  and- 
Their  Wedding  Journey.    Clarence  King  has  an  interesting  article  entitled  Way- 
side Pikes.    The  main  article  is  an  essay  by  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  entitled  Tenny- 
son and  Theocritus,  in  which  he  shows  the  striking  reEfcmblance  of  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson  to  that  of  Theocritus. 

Habpeb's  for  November  has  four  illustrated  articles;  the  one  on  "A  New  Eng- 
land Village,"  is  exceedingly  pleasant  reading.  It  continues  the  American  Baron, 
and  concludes  Anne  Furness.  The  Easy  Chair  is  as  happy  as  usual  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  Poems  of  William  Ellery  Channing;  Special  Providence,  and  Misinfor- 
mation by  the  newspapers.    Terms  $4.00  per  annum.    Address  Harper  Bros.  N  .Y. 

The  Ladies  Repositoby  and  Golden  Houbs  for  November,  both  published  by 
Carlton  &  Lanahan,  New  York,  are  excellent  numbers.  The  Repository  has  a  fine 
engraving  of  "  Oberhofen  on  the  Thuner  Sea."  The  article  upon  Oriental  Liter- 
ature, Part  I,  is  interesting  and  a  good  appetizer  for  what  is  to  follow.  Golden 
Hours  is  well  filled  with  reading  suitable  for  the  young. 

OuB  Young  Folks  continues  the  Fortunes  of  Jack  Hazard,  and  has  its  usual 
variety  of  short  stories,  etc.  It  still  holds  its  place  as  one  of  the  very  best  maga- 
zines for  young  people.  Both  the  above  published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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The  Eclectic  Magazine  is  always  a  most  welcome  visitor.  The  November 
number  has  many  rich  articles.  It  is  embellished  with  a  striking  portrait  of  Lad- 
wig  Van  Beethoven.  The  leading  article,  "  Shakspeare  and  his  times,"  is  critical, 
exhaustive  and  yet  popular.  "  Modem  Geology  and  Mosaic  Account  of  Creation," 
is  full  of  interest.  The  essay  on  "  William  Wordsworth,"  is  keen  and  appreciative. 
Among  the  other  articles  are  "  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man,"  concluded,  "  On  the  Char- 
acte  of  Cleopatra,"  etc.,  etc.  E.  R.  Pelton  publisher,  108  Pulton  St.,  New  TorfeJ 
Terms:  J5  per  year,  two  copies  $9,  single  copies  45  cents. 

Littell's  Living  Age  keeps  up  its  old  prestige.  When  it  said  that  it  gives  tto 
best  and  freshest  cream  of  European  Literature,  and  gives  it  weekly,  nothing  need 
be  added  to  induce  those  who  appreciate  a  frequent  feast  of  good  things  to  par- 
take. The,  Nation,  no  mean  judge,  says  it  is  the  "  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publi- 
cations." Published  weekly  at  ^8  a  year,  free  of  postage.  An  extra  copy  sent  grats  to 
any  one  getting  up  a  clue  of  five  new  subscribers.  Address,  Ltttell  &  Gay,  Boston. 

The  New  Englander  for  October  contains  "The  Poetry  of  William  Morris;" 
*'  Christianity  in  its  Progressive  Relation;"  "  The  Ground  of  Confidence  in  Inductive 
.  Reasoning;"  "Cultus  Varieties;"  "Yale  College — some  thoughts  respecting  its 
future,"  by  Prof.  Timothy  Dwight.  "  The  Theory  of  the  Extinction  of  the  Wicked," 
by  Prof.  Sam'l  C.  Bartlett.  "  Rothe  on  Revelation  and  Inspiration,"  translated  by 
E.  Janes.  "  Railways  and  the  State,"  by  Prof.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.  Ample  notices 
of  new  books  are  given.  It  is  an  admirable  number.  The  prospectus  for  1873  is 
announced.  The  NewEnglander  will  continue  to  discuss,  in  a  broad  though  critical 
spirit,  all  questions  of  public  interest  in  literature,  science  and  philosophy.  Terms: 
f  4  in  advance,  single  copies  $1.    Address,  William  S.  Kingaley,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Tab  Galaxy,  always  fresh  and  sparkling,  gives  us,  in  the  November  issue,  I 

among  the  sixteen  principal  articles,  a  very  interesting  continuation  of  "  Popular  I 

Fallacies,"  by  Carl  Benson,  and  very  readable  Papers  on  Lee  and  Jackson,  Uie  ^ 

Confederate  Generals,  and  on  Admiral  Farragut.  The  Galaxv  shines,  not  only  with  • 

a  brilliant  but  increasing  lustre.    $4  a  year  in  advance.     Two  copies  will  be  sent  • 

for  |7;  three  copies  for  flO.    Address  Sheldon  &  Co.,  No.  677,  Broadway,  N.  Y,    ■>■  \ 

W^E  tJiVB  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  New  England  Medical  Gazette,  a  Monthly  j 

Journal  of  Homoepathic  Medicine,  Surgery  and  the  Collateral  Sc*«»nces.    J.  T.  Tal- 
bot, M.  D.,  Editor;  Wm.  Tod  Helmutli,  M.  D.,  Surgical  Edito  .    We  are  told  by  i 
a  competent  authority  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  Medical  Journals  in  the  country. 
Published  by  S.  Whitney,  M.  D.,  14  Burroughs  Place,  Boston,  Mass.    Price  $3.d0 
per  annum. 

The  Nation  steadily  increases  in  popular  favor.  It  has  taken  a  decided  stand 
against  the  Tammanyites  and  has  won  deserved  plaudits  from  those  who  have 
been  inclined  to  consider  it  a  little  too  conservative.  The  articles  upon  Quebec  and 
Niagara  Falls  in  the  late  numbers,  are  good  specimens  of  description  in  choice 
English.  Terms  $5.00  per  annum;  address.  Publisher  of  Nation,  Box  6732,  New 
York.  

Wilson.  Hinkle  &  Co*s  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  School  and  Col- 
lege Text  Books.  Revised  Editition.  This  is  about  the  most  elegant  and  com- 
plete thing  of  the  kind  that  has  come  to  our  table.  This  enterprising  firm,  determ- 
ining to  compete  with  the  publishing  h9uses  of  New  York,  have  opened  a  branch 
office  in  that  city.  No.  28  Bond  Street,  as  we  have  before  mentioned. 
%  Electic  Pens. — Tlie  above  named  firm  furnish  three  sizes  of  Steel  Pens, 
"  School,"  "  Commercial,"  and  "  Ladies,"  to  accompany  the  Electic  System  of 
Penmanship.  Like  everything  issued  by  this  house,  these  pens  are  well  manufac- 
tured and  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  We  know  of  no  steel  pens  that  write 
better. 

Resfmed  Business. — ^The  representatives  of  our  Chicago  advertising  friends^ 
who  were  burned  out,  wi^  true  Chicago  pluck,  have  gener  Jly  resumed  business. 
IviBON,  Blakeman,  TAYiiOR  &  Co.,  at  273  West  Randolph  Street.    (See  adv't.) 
Harper  Bros.,  at  81  Twenty-Fifth  Street. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  at  515  State  Street.    (See  advertisement.) 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  at  No.  8,  Sixteenth  Street,  (Not  117-119  State  Street,  as  in 
advertisement.) 

E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  at  425  South  May  Street. 

J.  Davis  Wilder,  (Liquid  Slating,  etc.,)  at  273  West  Randolph  Street. 
Adams,  Blackmar  &  Lyon  will  soon  be  ready  to  supply  Wisconsin  School  Rec- 
ords and  Blanks  again. 
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NI     the  TEACHER'S  POSITION. 

BY  HON.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS,  CHICAGO. 
[Lector*  b«for«  th«  Wboonstn  SUto  TMeh«n'  AnodaUon,  J0I7  18, 1871.] 

Since  Shakespeare's  time  tlie  schoolmaster  has  been  satirized.  Holo- 
femes,  who  is  said  by  one,  "  to  have  been  at  a  feast  of  languages  and 
to  have  stolen  the  scraps,"  represents  to  us  what  the  great  dramatist 
thought  of  the  pedagogues  of  his  time.  At  a  later  date,  Shenstone 
describes  his  schoolmistress  as — 

"  A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame. 
And,  ofttimes,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair  or  tasks  imleamed  are  sorely  shent." 

Irving  finds  in  his  Sleepy  Hollow  an  Ichabod  Crane,  "  long,  lean  and 
lank,"  whose  "  head  was  small  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears,  large, 
green,  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long,  snipe  nose,  perched  like  a  weather-cock 
upon  his  spindle  neck,  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew — with  his 
clothes  so  bagging  and  fluttering  about  him,  that  one  might  have  mis- 
taken him  for  some  scare-crow  eloped  from  a  cornfield."  And,  again, 
he  presents  Tom  Slingsby,  employed*  by  the  Squire  out  of  regard  to 
Ready  Money  Jack,  Tom's  early  school  friend,  who,  out  of  school-hours, 
chats  in  the  village  tap-room  with  the  vagrant  son  of  a  musical  tailor 
until  he  becomes  so  intimate  as  to  employ  the  lad  as  assistant  or  usher 
in  his  school. 

Dickens  portrays,  at  length,  the  lord  of  Dotheboys'  Hall, "  whose 
expression,  when  he  smiled,  bordered  closely  on  the  villainous."  No- 
one,  who  has  read  Nicholas  Nickleby,  will  fail  to  remember,  with  utter 
loathing,  the  schoolmaster,  Squeers,  who  was  angry  with  Smike  be- 
cause he  had  given  him  no  occasion  for  anger.  Nor  can  you  have  for- 
gotten  the  fortunate  teacher  of  the  Gradgriad  family,  Mr.  McChoak- 
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umchild,  who,  with  "  one  hundred  and  forty  other  schoolmasters,  had 
been  lately  turned  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  factory,  on  the  same 
principles,  like  so  many  piano-forte  legs,"- who,  "  if  he  had  only  learned 
a  little  less  how  infinitely  better  he  might  have  taught  much  more." 

'Tis  a  pity  that  these  writers,  whose  works  are  to  outlive  many  g-n- 
erations  should  have  presented  to  us  only  the  pedantic  Holofernes,  the 
sharp  visaged,  but  nameless  teacher  of  Shenstone,  the  awkward  and 
enamored  Ichabod  Crane,  the  rollicking  and  prodigal  Tom  Slingsby, 
the  tyrannical  one-eyed  Squeers,  and  the  fawning  over-learned  Mc- 
Choakumchild.  There  were  men  of  a  diflfercnt  type.  Shakespeare 
must  have  known  of  Roger  Ascham,  the  teacher  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
Irving  had  acquaintance  with  Mary  Lyon,  David  P.  Page  and  Horace 
Mann,  and  Dickens  certainly  esteemed  Thomas  Arnold. 

But  writing  for  us,  they  saw  our  need,  and  sketched  in  advance  some 
pedagogues  of  the  present  day — those  who  like  Holofernes,  "  have  lived 
long  on  the  alms-basket  of  words ;"  or  who  like  Ichabod  Crane,  board 
longest  with  dames  that  can  present  the  prettiest  daughters,  or  exhibit 
the  best  stocked  larder ;  or  who  like  Squeers,  would  starve  a  battered 
body  that  the  soul  might  thrive.  Such  marked  characters  determine 
the  opinions  which  many  hold  of  teachers,  while  the  noble  ones — who 
"  speak  as  the  common  people  do  and  think  as  the  wise  men  do  " — who 
seek  not  entertainment,  but  opportunities  for  enlightenment — who 
honor  the  image  of  God  which  encases  the  soul  of  an  earnest  and  lov- 
ing pupil  —labor  on  unwritten  and  unsung,  save  as  their  lives  are  writ- 
ten upon  the  pure  lives  of  their  pupils,  and  their  praises  are  sung  in 
the  homes  they  have  helped  to  elevate  and  to  cheer. 

During  the  past  twetity-five  years,  rapid  strides  have  been  taken  from 
the  unenviable  positions  accorded  the  teacher  by  Shakspeare,  Irving  and 
Dickens,  and  toward  the  higher  plane  it  is  our  privilege  to  occupy. 
And  yet  the  fact  is  patent  to  all,  that  to  the  teacher's  profession  men 
are  not  drawn  as  to  other  learned  professions.  Why  it  is  thus,  it  will 
be  my  purpose  to  explain. 

1.  With  most  it  is  not  entered  for  life.  It  is  made  an  easy  stepping- 
stone  into  business  or  professional  pursuits  of  other  kinds.  It  is  the 
halting  place  for  those  whose  means  have  become  reduced,  until  replen- 
ished their  purses  will  sustain  them  in  the  trying  years  during  which 
they  establish  themselves  in  practice  of  law  or  of  medicine,  or  will  bear 
them  safely  through  the  perils  of  candidature  for  some  vacant  pulpit. 
Nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  now  preaching  or  practising  have  taught 
school  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  they  taught  with  no  expecta- 
tion of  making  it  their  life  work.  While  employed  outwardly  in  the 
school-room,  their  inward  selves  have  been  at  the  dissecting  table,  or 
with  Blackstone  and  Story,  or  with  Edwards,  McCosh  or  Wesley. 
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From  the  very  beginning  of  their  studies  they  had  no  thought  of  the 
work  upon  which  they  entered  for  a  brief  period.  All  their  hopes, 
their  aims,  their  ambitions,  centered  upon  their  future  work.  How 
could  they  dignify  the  profession  of  teaching  in  which  they  had  only  a 
mercenary  interest,  when  their  souls  were  completely  enwrapped  in  the 
work  they  were  only  too  eager  to  enter  upon? 

I  have  thus  far  alluded  only  to  my  own  sex.  The  vast  majority  of 
our  teachers  are  those  who  from  the  very  constitution  of  society  cannot 
bind  themselves  to  teaching  as  a  life-work.  Of  this  fact  they  are  con- 
scious and  their  purposes  bear  them  in  the  direction  of  their  conscious- 
ness. Whether  at  the  end  of  one  year  or  two  years  or  five  years,  they 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  school-room  to  the  homo,  from  the  train- 
ing of  the  children  of  others  to  the  watch  and  care  of  their  own,  is  a 
question  ever  present  to  those  who  shrink  from  teaching  as  a  life-work. 
The  noble  and  sacred  profession  of  the  wife  and  the  mother,  in  these  days 
too  lightly  esteemed,  will  draw  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  more  rap- 
idly than  do  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  and  divinity.  This  un- 
certainty bom  of  hope  leaves  the  minds  of  our  lady  teachers  in  an  un- 
settled state  and  greater  pains  are  taken  to  prepare  for  what  they  hope 
to  be  than  what  they  are. 

Then  comes  a  large  class  who  teach  when  farm  work  is  not  pressing 
or  when  mechanical  labor  is  in  slim  demand  or  duriog  a  college  or  sem- 
inary vacation. 

Still  others  wait  in  the  school-room  for  vacancies  in  life  insurance  of- 
fices or  for  unoccupied  desks  in  the  possession  of  large  publishing 
houses. 

Some  who  have  tried  the  tempestuous  seaj  of  business  life  and  have 
suffered  shipwreck;  briefless  lawyers,  ministers  without  charge  who 
desire  change  and  a  change,  physicians  who  have  waited  for  patients  un- 
til their  patience  has  become  exhausted,  recall  the  fact  that  they  once 
loved  to  teach  and  return  to  their  first  love  only  because  they  have  fail- 
ed to  win  the  smiles  of  those  whose  superior  attractions  alienated  them 
from  the  less  fascinating  sister. 

Stttirized,  loaded  down  with  the  weight  of  impecunious  students,  idle 
farmers  and  mechanics,  expectant  maidens,  waiting  agents,  disheartened 
lawyers,  doctors  and  clergymen — all  of  whom  have  fled  to  her  for  sup- 
port and  for  shelter — what  wonder  that  our  profession  finds  it  too  hard 
to  hold  up  her  head  and  walk  erect  among  her  sisters? 

Does  the  picture  seem  to  any  of  you  overdrawn?  Answer  this  plain 
question  and  view  it  in  the  light  of  your  answer :  How  many  who  now 
hear  me  have  settled  down  to  their  work  with  the  single  purpose  of 
making  it  a  life-work?  Other  professions  are  filled  with  men  who 
think  of  nothing  else — ours  with  those  who  think  of  almost  everj'thing 
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else.  This  wide  difference  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  second  reason  for 
the  rank  our  profession  holds. 

II.  It  is  from  its  very  nature  unattractive  in  that  it  furnishes  little 
food  for  ambition — it  holds  out  no  prize  of  rank  or  station.  K  places 
of  special  honor  or  trust  are  to  be  filled,  search  is  made  among  the  law- 
yers, the  doctors  or  the  clergymen  for  worthy  occupants ;  or  it  may  be 
that  among  merchants,  mechanics  or  farmers,  successful  search  is  insti- 
tuted. Teachers  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  the  presence  of  their  in- 
feriors, and  who  have  little  leisure  for  general  culture  are  overlooked. 
Whether  this  is  of  necessity  the  ease,  it  is  not  my  purpose  just  now  to 
discuss — I  am  treating  of  facts  as  they  do  exist.  If  a  teacher  would 
take  his  share  in  the  administration  of  government  as  legislator,  execu- 
tive or  judge,  he  must  carry  for  a  time  the  green  satchel ;  if  he  would 
have  a  hand  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of 
the  land,  he  must  carry  for  a  time  the  saddle-bags,  or  wear  the  surplice 
and  the  gown.  Beneath  the  clerical  black  is  found  the  College  Presi- 
dent or  Professor,  though  all  his  ability  may  have  been  gained  in  the 
Teacher's  study  and  in  the  school -room,  still  his  merit  is  not  discovered 
usually  until  he  is  entitled  to  prefix  the  Reverend  or  affix  the  M.  D.  or 
Esq.  to  his  name.  Ambitious  men  do  not  therefore  covet  the  teacher's 
place. 

Observing  this,  the  public  forms  its  opinion,  and  public  opinion  as- 
signs a  subordinate  place  to  the  teacher's  profession.  To  the  public, 
teachers  as  a  class  are  a  very  useful  class,  perhaps  indispensable,  de- 
manding no  great  amount  of  talent  or  preparation ;  a  class  to  which 
may  be  introduced  a  large  number  of  poor  relations,  not  very  learned, 
to  be  sure,  not  very  smart ;  but  possessing  enough  smartness  and  suffi- 
cient learning  to  teach  little  children,  and  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  econ- 
omy as  to  be  willing  to  teach  for  a  pittance.  What,  forsooth,  is  to 
become  of  patronage,  if  Mr.  A.,  a  University  graduate,  or  Miss  B.,  who 
lias  successfully  completed  a  course  in  one  of  your  best  normal  schools, 
should  be  preferred  to  the  director's  son,  tl  e  clerk's  sister,  or  the  treas- 
urer's cousin?  Nepotism  is  eating  out  the  life  of  the  teacher's  profes- 
sion. In  too  many  cases  the  examination  of  a  candidate  consists  more 
in^ascertaining  whose  blood  flows  in  his  veins  than  in  determining  the 
character  of  that  blood.  And,  with  shame  be  it  said,  there  are  many 
teachers  who  rely  more  upon  having  friends  at  court  than  upon  the 
possession  of  brains.  Not  all  places  deserve  the  compliment  paid  the 
good  sense  of  one  people  by  a  quaint  school  officer  who,  in  looking  over 
the  recommendations  of  an  applicant,  and  observing  that  great  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  prominent  man,  returned 
the  papers  with  the  remark,  "  Daddyism  is  at  a  discount  here."  The 
fact  of  being  the  son  of  farmer  A.,  or  the  daughter  of  lawyer  B.,  or 
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the  niece  of  doctor  G.  is  by  no  means  proof  of  incapacity,  but  reliance 
upon  that  fact  alone  is  positive  evidence  of  unfitness  for  the  teacher's 
work.  Nepotism  and  ''  daddyism  "  are  twin  leeches,  ever  crying 
"  give !  give !  I "    They  take,  but  they  never  return. 

But  to  the  more  important  hindrances  to  our  professional  success. 
The  impression  that  no  special  preparation  is  necessary  is  false  and 
fatal.  Why  it  is  that  men  will  employ  as  teachers  those  who  have 
never  studied  the  theory  and  the  art  of  teaching  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
Lawyers  must  have  read  law,  prepared  papers  and  witnessed  trials 
under  the  leadership  of  a  competent  master  or  within  the  walls  of  a 
law  school  before  entering  the  courts  as  practitioners — all  others  are 
*^  pettifoggers."  Those  who  essay  the  healing  art  without  several 
courses  of  preparatory  lectures  and  much  clinical  instruction  are  prop- 
erly called  ''quacks."  Theological  seminaries  have  been  proven  a 
necessity,  for  people  will  not  listen  one  day  in  seven  to  a  man  who  has 
not  had  some  special  training.  The  clergjnnan  who  does  not  know 
how  to  feed  his  flock  according  to  the  dietetic  rules  laid  down  by  Cal- 
vin and  Wesley  or  Murray  will  soon  be  left  to  starve.  The  physician 
who  practises  at  random,  making  experiments  upon  his  patients  will 
soon  be  found  seeking  other  employment;  and  the  lawyer  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  evidence  and  the  practice  of  courts  may  long 
sit  briefless.  Each  of  these  must  bear  the  expense  of  his  preparation 
looking  to  successful  practice  afterward  for  his  remuneration.  But  the 
teacher  is  too  often  paid  for  experimenting,  and  uses  his  patron's 
money  instead  of  his  own  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  preparation,  if, 
indeed,  he  prepares  at  all.  Once  installed  in  the  school  room  he  sees 
no  further  need  for  study.  Is  he  not  already  commissioned  for  his 
work?  Is  not  this  commission  full  proof  of  his  fitness?  Why  waste 
his  time  in  preparing  to  teach  when  he  has  already  been  entrusted 
with  pupils?  Surely  men  who  employ  only  skilled  mechanics  in  the 
erection  and  adornment  of  their  hobses,  who  will  not  entrust  their 
horses  to  the  care  of  those  who  have  had  no  experience  with  good 
grooms — such  men  will  not  place  their  children  under  incompetent 
guides  and  instructors.  Surely,  the  fact  of  their  employment  is  suf- 
ficient proof  that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  little 
matter  of  preparation. 

Thus  many  will  reason.  Tell  me,  do  they  thus  without  reason? 
Those  whose  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the  need  of  special  prepa- 
ration, are  not  supposed  to  understand  its  value  or  its  importance.  A's 
conscience  is  quite  at  rest  so  long  as  he  receives  as  large  a  salary  as  is 
given  to  B,  who  has  spent  two  years'  time  and  several  hundred  dollars 
in  preparation. 

In  following  out  this  line  of  argument  I  meet  another  barrier  to  our 
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success.  It  is  found  in  the  mass  of  teachers  who  have  come  to  a  dead 
halt  in  the  matter  of  culture.  To  be  sure  they  go  round  and  round 
through  the  same  beaten  path  year  after  year,  teaching  so  much  arith- 
metic, so  much  geography,  so  much  Latin  and  what  not,  but  their  rev- 
olutions are  not  like  those  of  the  locomotive  wheels  which  bear  for- 
ward the  freighted  train,  not  like  those  of  the  noisy  milljwheel  even, 
which  communicates  power  to  useful  machinery,  but  like  the  revolution 
of  the  hands  of  a  clock  from  twelve  to  six  from  ^ix  to  twelve,  reminding' 
one  teat  the  time  past  noon  rapidly  increases  while  the  time  to  midnight 
as  rapidly  diminishes.  From  noon  into  midnight  plunge  ihose  who  do 
not  keep  abreast  of  the  times  by  broad  and  generous  culture.  Confined 
six  hours  a  day  with  those  whom  we  know  to  be  our  inferiors,  we  lack 
the  stimulus  that  other  professional  men  feel  while  battling  with  their 
equals,  often  with  their  superiors.  1£  our^  daily  duties  do  not  demand 
it,  let  the  high  ideal  we  should  ever  have  before  us  lure  us  to  generous 
culture.  We  are  shaping  the  lives  cf  those  who  are  to  touch  the  world 
at  every  point.  We  need  to  know  the  world  thoroughly  th.it  we  may 
shape  our  pupils  to  the  best  purpose.  Of  all  professional  men  the 
teacher  needi  to  be  the  mostthoroughlv  informed.  There  are^deep  ruts 
in  his  path  worn  by  his  predecessors.  He  starts  out  of  these  determined 
to  remain  out,  but  in  an  unguarded  moment  his  wheels  slide  and  reach 
the  very  bottom.  It  is  much  easier  to  follow  along  than  to  pull  out, 
while  the  hope  is  cherished  that  soon  a  spot  will  be  found  where  he  can 
easily  extricate  himself.  Delusive  hope !  He  forgets  that  his  predeces- 
sor travelled  in  those  same  ruts  to  the  farthest  end  and  there  is  no  way 
out  of  them  but  by  lifting  out.  We  are  accused  of  being  narrow- 
minded,  bigoted  and  conceited.  Toward  this  tends  a  narrowed  course 
of  thaught  such  as  one  who  would  be  only  a  teacher  will  most  natural- 
ly mark  oi^t  for  himself.  With  the  study  of  the  teacher  should  be 
coupled  the  stud^-  of  the  man.  We  need  to  be  better  informed  men 
and  women,  sinking  out  of  sight  the  teacher  as  we  come  in  contact  with 
the  world.  Unknown  as  teachers  outside  the  school-room  we  shall  be- 
come better  known  as  teachers  in  it.  The  more  evenly  developed  our 
powers,  and  the  more  symmetrical  our  attainments  the  better  will  be 
our  reputation  and  the  higher  our  professional  standing.  We  shall 
more  surely  reach  our  goal  of  high  professional  success,  if  we  seek  to  be 
men  more  than  teachers.  Those  who  are  to-day  most  highly  honored  as 
teachers  owe  their  success  to  their  sterling  manhood.  They  are  honored 
for'what  they  are  rather  than  for  what  they  knoWj  while  what  they 
know  of  themselves,  their  fellow  men  and  of  the  great  world  about 
them  and  of  Him  who  made  all  and  rules  all,  has  made  them  what  they 
are.  Our  profession  will  be  honored  as  those  who  represent  it  are  wor- 
thy of  honor.    It  is  not  the  calling  that  ennobles  the  man,  but  the  man 
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that  makes  the  calling  honorable;  the  better  the  man  the  higher  his  call- 
ing. 

This  last  consideration  towers  like  a  mountain  peak  until  all  others 
are  buried  in  its  shadow.  It  matters  but  little  whether  or  not  we  make 
teaching  our  life-work,  if  we  acquit  ourselves  like  men  while  we  do 
pursue  it.  Director's  sons  and  clerk's  daughters  maj,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  bright  example,  be  brought  to  a  consciounsess  of  the  value  of 
merit  over  that  of  blood,  and  thus  turn  nepotism  into  a  blessing.  Gen- 
erous culture  involves  special  preparation,  and  cannot  exist  without  it* 

The  teacher's  profession  grows  in  favor  every  day  fully  as  fast  as  its 
merits  warrant.  The  tendency  is  to  give  it  undue  exaltation,  a  tend- 
ency which  must  meet  with  disastrous  reaction  unless  we  gird  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  maintaining  the  ground  already  held,  and  the  still 
greater  task  of  securing  a  higher  stand-point.  This  girding  must  be 
of  mind  and  of  heart — ^brightening  the  former  and  warming  the  latter. 
Sitting  down  in  convention,  as  has  been  too  often  done,  and  bewailing 
the  low  state  of  our  profession,  mourning  over  lack  of  appreciation, 
and  resolving  that  as  a  class  we  are  too  poorly  paid,  to  the  shame  of 
our  patrons,  is  the  veriest  folly.  An  intelligent  public  will  laugh  at 
the  man  who  comes  at  them  with  a  string  of  blubbering  resolutions, 
but  will  honor  him  who  comes  to  them  with  loins  begirt,  and  brawny 
arm  bared  for  work,  saying  ''  I  will  show  you  what  a  wiUing  mind  and 
a  warm  heart,  backed  by  a  healthy  body  can  do,  and  I  will  trust  you 
for  a  meet  reward."  By  close  study  and  assiduous  attention  to  cases 
involving  small  reward,  lawyers  and  physicians  build  up  a  reputation 
which  ensures  more  important  cases  and  greater  reward.  Those  who 
complain  most  about  want  oi  appreciation  usually  have  within  them- 
selves the  least  that  is  worthy  of  appreciation. 

"  The  best  way  to  improve  one's  condition  is  to  improve  one's  self." 


^•» 


NOTHING  BUT  LEAVES. 

FROM  THE  JOURKAL  OF. A  TEACHER.  EDPTED  BY  "  PEN."  PART  I. 

October,  1871. — June  and  October  have  always  been  my  favorite 
months,  for  to  me  they  seemed  the  most  striking  types  of  the  two 
great  phases  in  human  life ;  the  fulness  of  its  vigor  and  beauty,  and  its 
decay.  In  June,  nature  bursts  upon  our  enraptured  sight  in  all  her 
pristine  glory,  like  pefect  manhood,  a  wondrous  revelation  of  her  living 
God,  Her  sky  is  pure,  her  breath  balmy  and  sweet  as  a  healthy  in- 
fant's, her  form  so  beautiful  that  Art  despairs  of  fixing  it  upon  the 
canvass.  The  human  eye  feasts  upon  the  delights  of  heaven  and  earth 
and  the  heart  is  stirred  with  joy — a  joy  so  keen  that  it  borders  upon 
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pain ;  for  the  very  thrill  of  rapture  is  intensified  by  and  blended  into  the 
knowledge,  that  all  this  loveliness  is  short  lived  and,  alas !  will  die  away. 

And  the  end  of  our  summer  dream  has  come,  but  it  is  a  calm  and 
peaceful  end  in  the  arms  of  October.  The  sky  is  still  blue  and  the  air 
warm  at  mid-day,  but  the  death-chills  come  in  the  still  nights  and 
bleach  fair  Nature's  sunny  locks.  Her  last  pale  monthly  rose  showers 
petals  on  the  green-sward  where  the  trees  bury  them  beneath  a  mantle 
of  leaves  that  glow  in  all  the  colors  of  a  Rembrandt's  palette.  Above^ 
the  last  warblers,  perched  on  leafless  boughs,  chant  the  dirge  of  the 
flowers  and  the  mournful  wind  whispers  a  responsive  amen. 

Truly,  "  the  melancholy  days  have  come,'*  and  the  rustling  and  sigh- 
ing of  those  wingless  denizens  of  the  air,  the  leaves,  as  they  drop  and 
lie  at  your  feet  or  are  wafted  into  some  lonely  hollow,  seems  almost 
endowed  with  life,  and  the  startled  ear  hears  in  the  many-voiced  sounds 
innumerable  farewells.  Day  after  day  I  watch  those  dying  "  children 
of  the  trees ;"  I  see  how  they  tremblingly  leave  the  mother  branch  and 
cover  the  earth  with  a  gay  drapery  of  crimson,  russet  and  gold.  There 
the  children  play  with  them,  and  the  frolicsome  kittens,  and  even  the 
old  house-dog  joins  in  the  sport  of  chasing  them  across  the  meadow, 
and  careless  man  treads  them  under  foot.  They  are  nothing  but  leaves ; 
let  them  fall  and  die,  it  is  their  fate. 

Yes,  those  leaves,  so  varied  in  form  and  color,  so  unlike  in  life  and 
death,  but  all  coming  to  the  same  end — decay,  and  thereafter  oblivion 
— are  true  S3rmbols  of  the  days  of  man.  Bright  or  dark,  green  or 
faded,  they  all  drop  from  the  parent  stem,  never,  never  to  return.  So 
day  after  day  drops  into  eternity,  leaving  to  man  nothing  but  memory 
— a  thing  that  also  fades  and  dies  in  time.  And  as  the  curious  often 
collect  a  handful  of  autumn  leaves  to  admire  their  beauty,  and  to  notice 
with  sad  surprise  what  they  saw  not  as  they  hung  aloft,  how  the  worm 
and  the  insect  have  deformed  them  and  warped  their  perfect  forms — 
so  the  thoughtful  will  look  upon  the  days  of  the  past,  and  while  they 
are  thankful  for  the  blessings  that  have  beautified  them,  they  will  with 
sorrow  perceive  how  our  own  moral  imperfections  have  blighted  so 
many,  and  sadly  perverted  their  proper  use. 

Let  me  gather  a  few  of  those  autumn  leaves  of  my  own  life — ^though 
"  Nothing  but  leaves,"  they  may  teach  us  something  now  and  then.  If 
you  find  among  them  a  goodly  one  that  pleases  you,  remember  it  reflects 
the  sunshine  of  childhood,  the  smiles  and  loves  of  the  little  ones  en- 
trusted to  my  care ;  if  you  meet  with  a  dark  and  sear  one,  then  do  not 
forget  that  doubt  and  weariness  are  the  hoar-frosts  in  a  teacher's  life ; 
whatever  day  he  gives  up  to  these  will  be  a  dark  one  to  his  memory, 
and  would  be  a  curse  were  it  not  for  the  wholesome,  though  bitter  ex- 
perience gathered  therefrom. 
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The  first  leaves  we  gather  from  the  ashes  of  the  place  that  matured 
them.  Once  a  school  was  situated  where  the  stately  Michigan  South- 
ern and  Rock  Island  depot  stood  but  a  few  brief  days  ago.  The  dark 
wing  of  Destruction  has  swept  ever  the  site,  and  the  building,  an  orna- 
ment to  Chicago,  lies  before  us,  a  black  and  dreary  ruin. 

But  my  thought*  wander  from  the  mournful  spectacle  back  to  the 
days  when  in  the  place  of  the  late  magnificent  pile  stood  a  low  wooden 
building,  one  of  the  shabbiest  of  depots,  and  close  beside  it  the  rail- 
road chapel.  That  old  chapel  was  our  school  house;  and  a  high  place 
it  holds  in  my  heart  and  memory,  not  because  I  taught  there,  but  be- 
cause I  was  taught.  There  I  was  under  the  hand  of  a  tutor  who 
wielded  a  rod  of  iron.  JExperience,  that  sternest  taskmaster  of  poor 
humanity,  gave  me  many  a  hard,  bitter  lesson  to  learn;  but  it  was  not 
all  gloom,  for  many  little  hands  and  hearts  were  always  ready  to  scatter 
blessed  sunshine  on  my  way,  and  lisping  little  lips  breathed  inspiring 
music  and  hallowed  words  of  affection,  strengthening  my  soul  when 
aweary,  and  guiding  my  faltering  steps. 

June,  186-. — ^This  morning  our  minister  requested  me  by  note  to 
call  at  his  ofiQce.  I  did  so  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  was  informed 
by  him  that  he  desired  my  services  in  one  of  his  parish  schools. 

"  I  shall  not  deceive  you  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  school  I  want  you 
for,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  It  is  a  kind  of  mission  school,  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  a  healthful  moral  and  religious  influence  on  a 
class  of  people  who  are  very  much  in  need  of  it.  The  people  whom 
we  are  trying  to  reach  through  their  children,  are,  mostly  poor,  or  at 
least  in  modest  circumstances ;  many  of  them  are  railroad  and  factory 
hands,  drivers,  laborers  and  mechanics,  with  a  sprinkling  of  saloon 
keepers.  The  locality  of  the  school  is  a  poor  one,  but  we  were  obliged 
to  take  what  we  could  get  near  the  homes  of  these  people.  I  suppose 
you  will  find  the  work  rather  hard  at  first;  but  remember  you  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  by  undertaking  it.  You  will  find  many  evils  that 
need  remedying,  among  them  profanity,  filth  and  a  most  irregular  at- 
tendance. We  care  more  for  the  moral  than  the  scholastic  improve- 
ment of  the  children ;  don't  attempt  too  much,  but  watch  the  manners 
of  your  pupils  and  try  to  inculcate  lessons  of  purity  and  goodness. 
The  children  have  acquired  some  additional  bad  habits  under  the  moni- 
tor-system which  the  present  teacher,  your  future  colleague,  was 
obliged  to  introduce  on  accoimt  of  the  large  nmnber  of  children.  K 
troubles  of  any  kind  should  arise,  you  can  appeal  to  the  school  board 
or  to  me." 

"  But  still  another  and  more  disagreeable  task  awaits  you.  Rumors 
have  reached  me  that  our  teacher,  Mr.  T.,  has  been  guilty  of  various 
misdemeanors,  and  that  those  children  have  refused  to  go  to  school 
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The  accusations  are  of  a  vague  character,  dwelling  chiefly  on  improper 
language  and  a  highly  objectionable  mode  of  punishment.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  act  the  spy,  but  if  any  improprieties  should  come  under 
your  notice,  you  are  expected  to  inform  me.  I  hope  those  complaints 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated;  at  any  rate,  I  think  the  presence  of  a 
lady  will  act  as  a  check  in  case  Mr.  T.  should  be  disposed  to  be  rude." 

"  But  why  employ  a  man  whom  you  cannot  wholly  trust?"  I  remarked. 
"  Why  not  investigate  the  matter  at  once  and  dismiss  him  immediately 
if  guilty? 

"  Because  the  investigations  held,  proved  nothing,  yet  they  do  not 
wholly  remove  suspicion,  and  because  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to 
get  another  to  fill  his  place  as  well  as  he  does,  without  demanding  a 
salary  quite  above  the  means  of  the  parish.  I  have  strong  hopes  that 
all  will  turn  out  right  by  and  by,  if  you  but  do  your  best ;  and  now  let 
me  give  you  the  address  of  our  school-board,  who  would  like  to  see 
you  before  you  commence  to  teach. 

The  chief  member  of  the  board,  on  whom  I  called  in  the  afternoon,  a 
portly  baker,  was  in  his  shop,  I  handed  him  the  minister's  note  of 
introduction. 

"  Ah,  you  are  our  new  school  ma'am,*'  he  said,  briskly,  after  reading 
it.  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  for  our  school  is  crowdec  and  twice  as 
much  work  as  one  man  can  do.  You  will  have  tough  job  at  the  mis- 
sion, for  we  have  a  strong  admixture  of  the  worst  boys  in  Chicago ;  we 
ca'nt  turn  them  out  because  their  parents  are  members  of  our  church. 
Two-thirds  of  the  young  ones  are  a  bad  set,  and  in  daily  need  of  the 
rawhide;  they  get  it,  too;  Mr.  T.  knows  how  to  apply  it,  ha,  ha!" 
And  the  baker  made  the  motions  of  belaboring  some  imaginary  object; 
then  he  continued :  "  I  hope  you  are  strong  enough  to  whip  those  boys, 
or  you  may  expect  to  see  them  whip  you." 

"  I  have  never  whipped  a  child,  and  I  shall  try  to  do  without  that 
relic  of  barbarism,"  I  replied.  "I  have  always  considered  corporeal 
pimishment  a  poor  corrective,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  govern  the 
children  without  it." 

"  No,  you  can't ;  I  know  those  young  rascals  well  enough  to  predict 
tJuU,  You'll  come  to  it  pretty  quick,  ma'am,  and  if  you  feel  overmatched, 
just  call  on  Mr.  T.  and  he  will  do  the  job  for  you.  I  have  arranged  that 
with  him ;  he  does  not  mind  a  whipping,  more  or  less,  per  day.  We 
expect  you  to  be  very  strict,  and  to  improve  their  morals  and  their  pen- 
manship. Mr.  T.  has  charge  of  arithmetic  and  religion,  but  we  look  to 
you  for  the  writing,  which  has  been  much  neglected. 

Having  arranged  the  business  part  of  my  call  with  the  baker,  I  rose 
to  take  leave,  when  he  suddenly  seized  my  reticule  and  commenced 
filling  it  with  fresh  rolls,  crackers  and  cakes.    I  remonstrated,  but  the 
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benevolent  baker  insisted  on  my  accepting  the  gift,  and  kept  on  cram- 
ming it  in  till  the  recticule  was  filled  to  bursting.  After  exchanging 
the  usual  salutation,  I  left  the  shop  to  hunt  for  patron  No.  2. 

This  was  a  watch-maker,  Mr.  M.,  who  spoke  very  much  in  the  same 
strain,  with  a  reservation  in  favor  of  his  girls. 

"  They  don't  need  corporeal  punishment,  they  know  how  to  behave 
themselves.  Girls  ought  not  to  be  whipped  except  in  extreme  cases, 
but  the  boys  can't  get  along  without  it.  There  Mr.  T.  fails ;  he  whips 
boys  and  girls  alike,  and  boxes  the  ears  of  the  latter.  My  girls  often 
complain  t)f  the  headache  in  consequence,  and  the  younger  one  has  bled 
from  the  nose  after  the  punishment.     That's  barbarous." 

"  You  seem  to  think,"  said  I,  "  that  the  boys  are  vastly  different  from 
the  girls;  that  they  may  be  punished  with  impunity,  and  at  our 
pleasure."  * 

"  I  do;  our  boys  are  wayward  and  hardened;  street  life  has  done  the 
mischief,  and  they  fear  nothing  but  the  cat-o-nine-tails.  My  boys 
would  rather  suffer  anything  than  a  thorough  thrashing ;  its  the  only 
means  of  keeping  them  out  of  serious  mischief." 

'^  I  hold  a  different  opinion.  I  think  frequent  punishment  hardens  a 
child  more  than  anything  else,"  I  remarked.  "  At  any  rate  I  shall  try 
what  Jciiidness  will  do  for  me  before  I  show  severity.  I  mean  to  *  strike 
into  the  heart '  before  striking  on  the  hand." 

**  Of  course  you  can  do  as  you  please,"  said  Mr.  M.,  shaking  his  head 
doubtfully.  "  I  fear  you  will  soon  have  to  change  your  tactics.  Keep 
the  children  strict  and  drill  them  well  in  the  elementary  branches,  and 
make  good  writers  of  them;  good  penmen  are  always  in  demand." 

Thus  instructed  I  took  my  leave.  What  I  had  heard  did  not  encour- 
age me ;  to  tell  the  truth,  I  feel  strong  misgivings,  and  only  my  habit  of 
not  "  withdrawing  my  hand  from  the  plow,"  prevented  me  from  refus- 
ing the  engagement  at  the  last  moment.  Again  and  again  I  ask  myself 
the  question,  "  What  good  can  I  do  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  rule  by 
love?"  And  then  I  see  clearly  that  my  chief  trouble  will  be  with  the 
parents ;  if  any  influence  will  tend  to  weaken  my  own,  it  will  be  home 
influence.  The  street  is  indeed  a  fruitful  source  of  evils  in  children ; 
but  I  think  home  example  and  mismanagement  strike  deeper  roots  in 
that  pcecious  soil — a  child's  heart.  And  now  let  me  see  what  I  can  do 
to  cause  a  growth  of  goodly  ears  of  corn  where  now  the  weeds  over- 
run the  soil.  Let  me  remember  that  some  words  will  be  as  the  little 
mustard  seed — destined  to  become  a  tree. 


♦  ■» 


Mb.  Bb'Echeb  thinks  it  high  time  girls  were  taught  a  little  practical 
natural  history,  and  so  shamed  out  of  screaming  and  half  fainting  at 
the  sight  of  a  worm,  toad  or  a  snake. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

BY  J.  E.  BUBTON,  GENEVA. 

One  of  the  ablest  writers  of  our  country,  Herbert  Spencer,  classifies 
the  activities  and  duties  of  life  something  like  this :  First,  Direct 
self-preservation.  Second,  Indirect  self-preservation.  Third,  Parent- 
hood. Fourth,  Citizenship.  Fifth,  Refinement  and  taste.  The  great 
work  of  education  is  to  fit  for  complete  living.  The  prime  object  of 
American  education  is  to  develop  a  nation  harmonious  in  sentiment, 
whose  tone  is  clear  in  defense  of  universal  progress,  embodying  the 
principles  of  pure  religion,  wholesome  morality,  unfaltering  patriotism, 
high  progressive  intelligence,  and  a  generous,  refined  sociality.  These 
are  the  high  aims  of  our  school  system,  and  of  the  legion  of  aspiring 
teachers  who  support  and  defend  it ;  and  yet  one  of  the  fundamental 
requisites  for  genuine  success  is  shamefully  overlooked. 

No  man  of  good  sense  expects  large  fruit  from  sickly  vines,  or  great 
yields  from  poor  soil ;  but  men  who  claim  to  have  good  sense  seeip  to 
expect  large  results  in  the  life-battle  from  young  men  and  women  who 
go  out  from  the  school  with  large  brains,  great  intellectual  power,  some 
moral  worth,  but  all  enclosed  m  a  weak  and  sickly  body.  There  are 
warning  notes  being  sounded  to-day  by  our  advaiice  corps,  to  which 
the  American  teacher  is  bound  to  listen  and  pay  respect.  The  reports 
of  superintendents  and  commissioners  upon  our  lack  in  the  proportion- 
ate development  of  the  physical  with  the  moral  and  intellectual,  pre- 
sent figures  and  statistics  which  speak  with  alarm. 

Overworked  brains  in  childhood,  unreasonable  strains  of  the  nervous 
system,  improper  food  with  improper  disposition  of  it,  hasty  eating,  too 
much  taken,  not  enough  of  the  nutritious,  too  much  of  the  animal, 
change  of  season  not  considered;  these  and  other  evils  of  like  nature,  all 
tend  to  make  impure  blood  and  to  create  dyspepsia  and  other  diseases. 
To  these  may  be  added  excessive  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  too  cold  water  in 
summer  and  too  much  of  it,  altogether  too  little  exercise,  poor  sleep- 
ing rooms,  improper  hours  for  retiring,  too  much  sleep  in  the  healthful 
hours  of  morning,  inappropriate  clothing,  wearing  the  same  underwear 
day  and  night,  lack  of  bathing  the  person,  breathing  impure  air,  lacing 
the  body  and  other  injurio\is,  wicked  and  shameful  fashions,  monotony 
from  a  lack  of  travel,  neglect  in  cleaning  teeth,  lack  of  hearty,  pleas* 
ing  amusements,  the  belief  that  labor  is  not  honorable,  and  various 
other  common  laws  so  universally  disregarded,  are  engendering  more 
misery  in  the  American  nation  than  war  or  drunkenness.     Human  life 
in  the  United  States  averages  less  than  34  years;  16  out  of  every  100 
children  die  before  they  are  one  year  old.    The  census  of  1860  shows 
thatihere  were  only  440  white  citizens  in  the  United  States  and  Teni  • 
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tories  over  100  ^ears  old ;  one-twentj-third  part  of  our  population  is 
sick  a  bed  all  the  time,  and  one-twenty-third  part  more  is  required  to 
attend  them.  And  yet  the  laws  of  health,  or  indirect  self-preservation 
are  strangely  neglected  in  our  school  system,  and  all  the  duties  of  life 
are  more  or  less  impaired  on  this  account;  for  a  sound  mind  cannot 
exist  but  in  a  sound  body,  and  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  devote  a  section  of  the  six.  hours  of  school  to  physical  de- 
velopment, even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  mental  study. 

Some  answer,  that  if  scholars  know  of  the  laws  of  their  being,  they 
will  not  all  observe  them.  This  is  no  more  of  a  shield  to  the  teacher 
than  for  the  Divine  to  say,  that  '^  men  hear  the  truth  preached  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  and  do  not  obey  it,  therefore  I  wiU  preach  no 
longer.''  The  coming  generation  can  and  must  be  stronger,  more  vig- 
orous, more  energetic,  more  able,  than  we  are,  or  the  work  of  this  gen- 
eration of  teachers  is  not  a  success. 

When  Christ  of  Nazareth  came  into  this  world,  man's  nature  was 
very  defective.  The  moral  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  notch,  and  the 
physical  occupied  the  highest.  Man  for  the  first  time  was  now  taught 
to  forgive  enemies  and  overlook  injuries.  Prostrate  liberty  and  fallen 
woman  became  the  wards  of  Christianity.  But  with  all  these  blessings, 
the  physical  element  of  man,  which  had  been  exalted,  was  prostrated, 
and  what  the  pagan  had  pampered  the  Christian  persecuted.  The 
body,  which  before  had  been  bathed,  annointed  and  perfumed,  was 
afterwards,  through  misinterpretation  of  certain  texts,  scourged  and 
starved,  and  clothed  in  rags.  Many  believed,  as  some  ignorantly  do 
yet,  that  to  abuse  the  body  was  to  worship  God.  Mankind  will  not 
always  misinterpret  Christ's  words,  and  with  the  progress  which  has 
characterized  us  for  the  past  decade,  the  year  1900  will  dawn  upon  a 
nation,  not  making  the  physical  a  thing  worthy  of  such  a  magnificent 
place  as  the  ancient  regimen  made  it,  but  making  it,  as  the  Great 
Teacher  intended,  a  thing  to  be  cultured  and  trained  proportionate 
with  the  mental  and  moral,  and  thereby  making  man  a  perfectly  de- 
veloped and  harmonious  being.  To-day  our  nation  physically  groans 
under  the  pressure  of  high  civilization,  and  an  improperly  interpreted 
and  somewhat  compromising  Christianity,  and  while  our  moral  state  is 
faulty,  it  is  plainly  a  duty  of  every  instructor,  either  divine,  medical, 
civil,  or  educational,  to  hold  high  the  picture,  in  vivid,  truthful  colors, 
of  increasing  misery  from  ignorance  and  carelessnq^s  of  nature's  laws. 

The  object  of  all  living  is  happiness,  and  yet  how  frequently  teachers 
forget,  in  their  earnestness  to  enrich  the  scholar's  mind,  that  success  in 
this  country  depends  far  more  upon  energy  than  upon  information;  and 
that  an  education  so  extensive,  mentally,  as  to  undermine  energy,  is  self 
defeating.    I  do  not  go  into  minute  statements  of  factSi  but  honestly 
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claim  that  poor  health,  unless  hereditary,  is  a  shame  and  a  sin,  and  that 
the  preservation  of  good  health  is  a  duty.  This  fully  believed  among 
teachers  will  do  more  to  hasten  the  happy  day  when  body  and  mind 
will  (as  they  pught)  be  adequately  cared  for,  and  make  man  nearer  the 
image  of  his  Creator,  capable  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  earth,  carry- 
ing smiles  instead  of  frowns  upon  his  countenance,  and  transmitting  an 
heritage  to  bless  and  not  to  curse  his  children. 

An  American  student,  years  ago  went  to  France  [to  take  lessons  in 
drawing  from  Coulture,  then  teaching  in  Paris.  One  day  the  master 
came  around  to  examine  his  work,  and,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  said : 
"  My  friend,  that  line  goes  so,"  and  indented  it  lightly  with  his  pencil. 
To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  master's  eye,  the  pupil  rubbed  out  the  cor- 
rection and  left  his  own  line.  The  next  day  the  master  came,  and  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  stopped  in  surprise ;  "  That's  curious,"  said  he 
"  I  thought  I  altered  that.  That  line  goes  so ;"  and  he  drew  it  more 
firmly  and  black  upon  the  paper.  The  student  carefully  erased  it  as  be- 
fore, and  left  his  own  line.  The  next  day  Coulture  came  again,  stopped 
short  when  he  saw  the  drawing,  looked  at  it  a  moment  without  speak- 
ing, then,  with  his  thumb  nail,  cut  quite  through  the  paper;  "That's 
the  way  that  line  goes,"  said  he,  and  passed  on.  So  the  ancient  Grecians 
drew  the  line  of  man's  physical  development.  Ignorance  rubbed  it  out. 
Disease  and  misery  drew  the  line  more  sternly.  Ignorance  rubbed  it 
out.  Now  we  know  the  truth  and  can  redeem  the  fault.  If  we  do  not, 
the  laws  of  insulted  nature,  like  the  wrath  of  God,  will  draw  its  finger 
in  agony  and  blood  through  every  happy  home,  through  every  human 
heart,  teaching  the  nation  a  sadder  lesson  than  that  which  she  received 
by  four  years  of  fraternal  slaughter. 
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How  CniLDEEN  Should  be  Addressed. — "  You  must  be  careful  to 
use  little  words  and  simple  expressions,"  says  one.  "  You  must  speak 
as  you  would  to  adults ;  don't  use  baby-talk,"  says  another.  Neither 
is  right,  and  yet  both  are  partly  right.  A  true  teacher  or  talker  to 
children  cannot  "  be  careful "  to  use  little  words.  We  have  heard 
men  speak  to  children  who  were  evidently  going  through  a  process  of 
mental  translation.  It  is  always  a  dull,  stuttering  mode  of  utterance, 
and  generally  results  in  broken  baby-talk.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
children  do  speak  and  think  in  a  different  language  from  that  of  adults. 
A  true  talker  or  a  true  teacher  accustoms  himself  to  the  society  of 
children.  When  the  habit  is  formed,  he  speaks  to  them  naturally  in 
their  dialect.  He  could  not  use  big  book  words,  if  he  were  to  try, 
when  talking  to  a  company  of  children.  The  whole  secret  is  in  sym- 
pathy. Every  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  live  and  think  and  speak 
without  constrained  effort  in  the  child's  world. 
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OUR  FUTURE. 

BY  FANNIE  J.  KENNISH,  NEW  LISBON. 

What  a  contrast  does  the  present  form  with  the  past  I  And  looking 
forward  to  the  future,  may  we  not  see  that  even  greater  changes  than 
have  hitherto  been  will  soon  take  place — for  who  can  fix  a  limit  to 
improvement? 

In  the  coming  years,  in  the  mystic  regions  of  futurity,  may  we  not 
look  for  a  glorious  realization  of  our  hopes  and  dreams,  though  now 
they  may  appear  almost  as  baseless  as  the  snowy  cloud  floating  beneath 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven?  Look  backward.  See  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  national  improvement  since  the  days  when  the  voices 
of  the  Pilgrims  echoed  through  the  primeval  forests  and  along  the  wild 
shore.  Those  forests,  that  towered  then  in  their  silent  grandeur  and 
beauty,  have  fallen,  and  in  their  places  are  cultivated  fields  and  flour- 
ishing cities  and  villages.  By  the  rivers,  by  the  lakes,  in  the  valley 
and  on  the  hill-side,  where  once  only  the  idle  Indian  trod,  or  the  wild 
deer  bounded,  is  now  heard  the  busy  hum  of  labor  and  traffic,  and  all 
over  the  land,  from  the  dashing  waves  of  the  Atlantic  to  Pacific's 
peaceful  shore,  institutions  of  learning  and  religion  are  as  thickly  scat* 
tered  as  stars  in  th,e  evening  sky. 

The  Pilgrims,  fleeing  from  injustice  and  tyranny,  brought  hither  and 
planted  the  seeds  of  liberty,  and  from  those  tiny  seeds  have  sprung  a 
tree  whose  sheltering  branches  are  thrown  far  and  wide  all  over  our 
beautiful  country;  and  may  we  not  hope  to  see  in  the  future  the  tree  of 
liberty  planted  on  the  shores  of  every  country,  that  the  nations  may 
find  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  under  its  sheltering  boughs?  The 
religious  freedom  which  formed  the  basis  'of  government  of  some  of 
the  early  colonies,  and  which  they  endeavored  to  instil  into  every  ele- 
ment and  department  of  their  society,  does  it  not  not  yet  bum,  and 
with  a  brighter,  purer  light?  And  with  every  succeeding  generation, 
have  we  not  clearer  ideas  of  liberty,  more  perfect  government,  loftier 
aspirations,  nobler  sentiments,  and  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in 
every  depariment  of  life,  political,  civil  or  literary?  Who  then  can 
say  that  our  progress  has  not  been  steadily  forward?  Who  can  look 
forward  to  the  future  and  not  watch  eagerly  for  the  treasures  of  light, 
and  knowledge,  and  beauty  which  it  will  soon  commit  to  our  keeping? 

But  while  we  look  forward  so  anxiously  to  the  future,  we  should  not 
neglect  the  present ;  for  the  golden  moments  flitting  by  so  swiftly  can 
never  be  recalled,  and  every  day  and  hour  should  bear  the  record  of 
some  thought,  word  or  deed  which  will  exert  an  influence  for  good,  and 
lighten  some  sorrow,  gladden  some  heart,  or  assist  some  weary  traveler 
2— [Vol.  L— No.  12.] 
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on  the  toilsome  journey  of  life.  The  Tiistory  of  the  present  day  will 
soon  be  a  record  of  the  past;  and  to  coming  generations  there  can  be 
no  better  incentives  to  Jearning,  virtue  and  honor  than  a  record  of  the 
lives  of  the  good  and  great  who  have  passed  away.  Nor  shall  we  lose 
our  reward  for,  as  Whittier  says : 

"  He  who  blesses  most  is  blest, 

And  God  and  man  shall  have  his  worth, 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  a  bequest 
An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

"  And  soon  or  late  to  all  who  sow. 
The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given ; 
The  flowers  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow, 
If  not  on  earth  at  last  in  heaven." 

Let  us  then  labor  while  we  may  to  raise,  purify  and  strengthen  all 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  we  may  be  elevated  and  purified, 
and  our  brightest  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  future  may  be  fully  realized. 


-♦--^ 


TOWN  SYSTEM  versus  DISTRICT  SYSTEM. 

BT  HON.  A.  E.  BANKm,  SBCRETABT  OF  THB  VERMONT  BOARD  OF  EDUCATTOK. 

While  we  strive  assiduously  so  to  economize  as  not  to  increase  the 
expense  of  our  educational  system,  we  do  not  take  proper  pains  that 
the  money  which  is  annually  expended  shall  be  so  applied  as  to  secure 
the  largest  returns. 

Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  prominent  obstacles  which  are  in  the 
way  of  the  greatest  efficiency  of  our  schools : 

1.  Total  lack  of  or  insufficient  supervision. 

2.  Constant  change  of  supervision. 

3.  Poorly  qualified  teachers. 

4».  Constant  change  of  teachers. 

5.  Lack  of  interest  in  schools,  on  the  part  of  patrons. 

6.  Employment  of  relatives  and  favorites  without  regard  to  qualifi- 
cations. 

7.  Too  small  schools  in  many  districts. 

8.  Too  short  schools  in  many  districts. 

9.  Employment  of  immature  and  incompetent  teachers  in  small  dis- 
tricts. 

10.  Poor  school-houses. 

11.  Irregular  attendance. 

12.  General  lack  of  facilities  to  aid  the  teacher. 

13.  No  schools  at  all  in  many  districts. 

14.  Lack  of  proper  classification. 

15.  P«pils  study  what  they  choose  and  not  what  they  ought. 
'These  twice  seven  and  one  plagues  of  our  common  school  system 
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will  be  recognized  by  every  one  wlio  has  bad  any  experience  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

If  it  should  be  shown  that  this  nest-  of  evils  which  so  impairs  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools  could  in  some  measure  be  removed  by  a  radical 
change  of  system,  no  one  surely  would  oppose  such  change. 

I  am  confident  that  these  evils  may  in  very  great  measure  be  allevia- 
ted by  a  change  in  our  system  of  public  schools.     I  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  what  is  called  the  town  syetenij  in  contradistinction  from  the. 
district  system^  would  tend  largely  to  diminish  them. 

I  know  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  consumation  of  so  de- 
sirable an  end  as  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  schools.  But  if  it  can 
satisfactorily  be  shown  that  there  can  be  not  only  a  large  saving  in  ex- 
pense, but  that  our  schools  can  be  increased  in  efficiency,  I  doubt  not 
these  obstacles  can  be  removed.  Let  us,  in  a  somwhat  general  way,  dis* 
cuss  some  of  the  disadvantages  which  result  from  the  present  svstem. 

Teachers  understand  how  impossible  it  is  to  secure  in  a  small  school, 
or  in  a  small  class,  that  healthful  and  proper  stimulus  which  is  almost  an 
incident  to  a  large  school  or  the  large  class.  One  who  has  himself  ever 
been  an  entire  class,  or  one  of  two  or  three  constituting  a  class,  will  re- 
member how  difficult  it  was  to  create  in  himself  any  such  measure  of 
interest  as  would  make  the  labor  of  preparation  other  than  a  dreary 
task.  And  this  evil  extends  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  pupil.  He 
too,  needs  stimulus. 

The  small  district  fails  to  secure  that  aggregate  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  toward  the  school  which  is  essential  to  make  it 
successful.  This  aggregate  of  interest  is  the  sum  total  of  individual 
interest.  Five  families  have  less  interest  in  a  school  than  have  ten,  ten 
less  that  fifteen,  and  so  on.  The  teacher  thus  receives  less  stimulus  from 
his  surroundings  in  small  than  in  large  districts.  *         «         * 

Is  not  our  present  system  defective  in  that  it  requires  too  many 
officers?  The  average  number  of  individuals  in  each  town,  who  are 
the  school- officers  of  the  town,  will  be  found  to  be  from  fifty  to  sixty, 
if  we  estimate  three  to  each  district;  the  whole  number  of  school 
officers  in  the  state,  something  more  than  twelve  thousand.  Such  an 
army  ought  to  do  the  work  well,  we  say.  Yet,  who  does  not  believe 
that  one-fifth  the  number  would  do  it  far  better?  This  gives  one  school 
officer  for  every  seven  school  children.  What  an  absurdity  I  Who 
believes  in  this  multiplicity  of  supervisors,  which  almost  inevitably 
results  in  no  supervision  at  all  ?  Why  not  elect  a  board  of  selectmen, 
fifty  in  number?  Who  would  care  to  live  in  a  town  thus  supervised? 
Is  it  not  that  three  men  are  found  better  than  fifty,  that  three  are 
elected?    Six  men  competent  for  the  duties  of  the  school  department 
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of  the  town  would  be  infinitely  more  eflScient  than  fifty,  even  if  it  were 
.possible  to  secure  fifty  men  as  competent  as  the  six. 

But  this  large  number  of  school  oflScers  necesitates  the  selection  of 
incompetent  men,  many  of  whom  have  little  interest  and  less  ability. 
The  average  ability  of  six  of  the  best  men  of  a  town  is,  let  us  say, 
twice  as  great  as  the  average  ability  of  the  best  twelve,  and  four  times 
as  great  as  the  average  ability  of  the  best  twenty-four,  and  eight  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  best  forty-eight.  This  is  not  perhaps  the  exact 
ratio,  but  it  illustrates  what  is  meant,  that  within  certain  limits,  just  in 
proportion  as  you  increase  the  size  of  your  board,  just  in  that  propor- 
tion do  you  diminish  its  aggregate  of  ability  and  efficiency.  Six  men 
of  inferior  ability,  associated  with  six  men  of  superior  ability,  give  for 
a  resultant  a  mean  between  the  two ;  this  is  when  they  are  properly 
disposed  and  work  with  some  degree  of  harmony ;  when  not  so  dis- 
posed, the  former  may  and  often  do  neutralize  the  efficiency  of  the  lat- 
ter, I  believe,  then,  in  this  regard,  that  our  system  is  radically  defect- 
ive, that  it  necessitates  a  train  of  evils  which  cannot  be  averted  while 
it  exists ;  that  in  no  other  department  of  the  government  can  be  found 
such  inefficiency,  misjudgment,  mismanagement,  and  general  demorali- 
zation. It  may  seem  presumptions  in  me  to  attack  a  system  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  so  manj^  years,  and  to  which  the  people  have  be- 
come attached,  which  *  has  resulted  in  so  great  good  to  the  State,  and 
has  given  Vermont  a  prestige  in  which  her  sons  may  well  feel  an  hon- 
est pride.  But  it  is  unwise  to  allow  the  success  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  past  to  blind  us  to  the  defects  of  our  system.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  position  of  the  State,  like  that  of  the  individual,  is  rela- 
tive. While  our  sister  States  were  reaping  a  lesser  percentage  of 
profit  than  the  percentage  which,  by  the  faithfulness  of  the  friends  of 
education,  was  secured  to  Vermont,  in  spite  of  our  monstrous  hydra- 
headed  system,  we  held  a  position  of  honor  and  eminence.  But  to-day, 
when  other  States,  by  abolishing  or  modifying  old  systems,  and  there- 
by utilizing  a  larger  percentage  of  their  working  power,  'that  very 
position  which  was  but  just  now  one  of  superiority  has  become  one  of 
inferiority. 

The  state  is  a  unxt^  for  certain  purposes.  The  county  is  a  un^^  for 
certain  purposes.  The  town  is  a  unU  for  certain  other  purposes.  For 
For  the  purposes  of  edu:ation  the  district  has  been  regarded  as  a  unit. 
For  almost  every  other  purpose  the  town  has  been  found  to  be  the  true 
vnit.  Indeed,  in  several  respects,  in  the  educational  department 
even,  the  town  district  system  prevails.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to 
make  the  town  a  unit  for  educational  purposes?  This  question  merits 
further  discussion. 

It  is  quite  natural  to  think  that  a  teacher  who  can  be  secured  for  a 
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small  stipend  w:ll  answer  for  a  "  small  school,"  so  that  small  schools 
will,  in  general,  be  taught  by  teachers  who  could  not  secure  situations 
in  larger  ones,  and  would  foil  if  they  did. 

Small  districts  will  be  likely  to  have  poor  school  houses.  The  ex- 
pense of  building  and  repairing  falls  heavily  upon  ten  or  a  dozen  tax- 
payers. And  the  old  school  houses,  many  of  them  unfit  eTen  for  stalled 
cattle,  will  have  to  serve  till  that  time  when  we  have  grown  wiser  and 
adopted  a  new  order  of  things ;  for  there  is  no  hope,  imder  the  present 
system,  that  the  future  will  afford  relief.  The  population,  except  at 
business  centers,  is  year  by  year  gradually  growing  less.  Small  dis- 
tricts are  far  less  likely  to  furnish  those  facilities  for  illustration  and 
reference  so  necessary  to  the  teacher.  Indeed,  everything  which  in- 
volves an  expenditure  is  likely  to  remain  undone.  The  committee-man 
feels  like  being  very  economical,  when  he  reflects  that  he  i^ill  be  assess- 
ed one-tenth  of  any  expenditure ;  so  that  globes,  dictionaries  and  maps 
and  all  school  apparatus  are  excluded  from  the  school. 

Change  from  the  district  to  the  town  system  would  result  in  a  more 
efficient  supervision.  Almost  every  town  can  select  a  board  of  men 
competent  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  public  school.  This  is  not 
true  of  one  half  of  the  districts  of  the  State.  A  choice  from  ten  men 
gives  a  poorer  chance  of  proper  supervision  than  a  choice  from  three  or 
five  hundred. 

Such  change  would  result  in  a  more  permanent  supervision.  Small 
communities  are  more  severely  democratic  than  larger  ones.  Every 
man  must  have  his  share  of  the  honor,  and  take  his  turn  at  the  wheel, 
without  regard  to  competency. 

Making  one  central  board  of  supervision  would  render  possible  com- 
petitive examinations,  which  are  now  practically  impossible.  Such  ex- 
aminations would  immediately  shut  out  the  most  incompetent  of  our 
teachers.  They  would  discourage  girls,  scarcely  beyond  the  age  which 
the  law  designates  as  infancy^  from  seeking  places  in  our  schools  as 
teachers,  when  they  should  be  there  as  pupils. — Report  for  1869.    j^;.  j 


OPPIOIAI.  OPINIONS. 

Pr«par«d  by  tli*  AMlsUat  SnptrlnUndMit. 

Q.  Does  the  law  prohibiting  districts  of  more  than  36  square  miles 
apply  to  districts  previously  formed? 

A.  Laws  operate  prospectively,  not  retrospectively.  The  latter 
kind  of  laws  are  prohibited  by  the  constitution,  of  the  country  and  of 
the  state.  Districts,  however  large,  if  legal  when  formed,  retain  all 
their  territory  until  it  is  set  off  by  competent  authority. 
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Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  add  to  a  district  containing  less  than  36  square 
miles,  until  it  embraces  that  amount  of  territory? 

A.    It  is  lawful,  but  it  can  seldom  be  necessary  or  advisable. 

Q.  If  territory  is  set  off  from  a  distrct,  from  time  to  time,  until  it 
is  left  in  two  detached  portions,  does  it  then  cease  to  be  a  legal  dis- 
trict? 

A.  It  does  not  cease  to  be  a  legal  district,  but  such  a  procedure  can 
hardly  be  imagined  to  take  place,  without  working  inconvenience,  if 
not  injustice. 

Q.  If  at  an  annual  meeting  an  alien  is  appointed  chairman  and  acts 
as  such,  does  that  invalidate  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting? 

A.  It  does  not,  of  itself.  A  chairman  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ihe 
proper  transaction  of  business,  and  it  is  of  course  to  be  presumed  that 
an  alien  will  not  knowingly  be  elected  to  the  place.  But  although  this 
should  be  done,  if  the  business  is  otherwise  transacted  in  a  legal  man- 
'  ner,  the  solecism  in  regard  to  the  chairman  does  not  invalidate  the  pro- 
ceedings, or  furnish  a  sufficient  reason  for  setting  them  aside. 

Q.  If  » newly  elected  district  clerk  does  not  report  his  name  and 
post  office  address  to  the  town  clerk  within  ten  days,  does  that  create 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  ? 

A.  The  requirement  of  such  report  is  directory,  and  should  be  com- 
plied with,  either  by  the  outgoing  clerk  or  the  new  incumbent,  but 
there  is  no  vacancy  created  by  its  neglect. 

Q.  If  person  elected  as  district  clerk  files  a  written  refusal  to  serve, 
within  ten  days,  but  afterwards  changes  his  mind  and  enters  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office,  is  he  a  legal  officer? 

A*  Certainly  not.  Having  refused  to  serve,  a  vacancy  was  created, 
which  can  be  filled  only  by  the  appointment  of  the  board  or  town  clerk. 

Q.  Can  a  director  and  treasurer  meet  and  let  the  job  of  fencing  the 
school  house  site  without  informing  the  clerk  of  their  intention? 

A.  No  action  of  the  board  is  legal  unless  a  meeting  of  the  beard  is 
called,  according  to  section  46. 

Q.  If  the  director  and  treasurer  of  a  district  about  to  be  altered  by 
the  supervisors  are  not  notified  by  the  clerk  of  the  intended  alteration, 
but  are  present  at  the  meeting  and  consent  to  the  same,  is  the  altera- 
tion lawful? 

A.  The  director  and  treasurer  can  in  this  case  take  np  advantage  of 
1  ^  neglect  of  the  clerk.  Having  given  consent  to  the  alteration,  they 
ca  nnot  go  back  of  that. 

Q.  If  a  clerk  and  treasurer  contract  with  a  qualified  teacher,  and  the 
director  refuses  to  sign  the  order  for  the  teacher's  wages,  what  is  the 
remedy? 

A«    The  writ  of  memdamus  is  the  ordinary  remedy  for  compeUmg 
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public  officers  to  perform  their  duty.  Section  124  of  the  School  Law, 
as  amended  in  1868,  empowers  the  county  judge  to  remove  a  district 
officer,  on  petition  and  trial,  for  neglect'  of  duty. 

Q.     Is  a  tax  of  so  much  per  scholar  a  lawful  tax? 

A.     It  is  not.     (See  the  next  question  and  answer.)    - 

Q.  Is  a  district  tax  lawful  if  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  house- 
holders or  voters  of  a  district,  in  equal  proportions,  such  tax  having 
been  unanimously  vated  at  the  annual  meeting? 

A.  No  tax  is  lawful  unless  levied  and  assessed  as  the  law  prescribes. 
It  might  be  equitable  for  the  families  of  a  district  to  meet  a  certain 
needed  expense  in  equal  proportions,  but  in  this  case  they  can  do  it  by 
private  subscription.  Taxes  must  be  assessed  according  to  the  valua- 
tion of  property. 

Q.  If  the  district  at  its  annual  meeting  fails  to  vote  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  district  for  the  ensuing  year, 
has  the  district  board  a  right  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to  meet  the 
deficiency? 

A.  By  the  amendment  of  sub-section  sixth  of  section  19,  passed  in 
1868,  it  is  made  the  d/uty  of  the  board  to  provide  for  five  months  school 
if  the  necessary  sum  is  not  voted  by  the  district  by  the  third  Monday 
in  November. 

Q.  Has  a  district  board  power  to  prevent  scholars  from  attending 
school  who  come  into  the  distriot  for  that  purpose,  and  work  for  their 
board? 

A.  No  scholar  has  a  legal  right  to  attend  school  in  a  distriot  unless 
he  has  a  legal  residence  there.  By  coming  into  a  district  for  the  pur- 
pose mentioned,  he  does  not  gain  a  residence  there  if  he  has  a  home 
and  residence  elsewhere ;  and  assuming  him  to  be  a  non-resident,  the 
board  has  no  power  to  admit  him  to  the  school,  unless  authorized  to 
admit  non-residents  by  a  vote  of  the  district.  It  has  no  legal  power  to 
use  force  to  prevent  such  non-resident  pupil  from  entering  the  school- 
house,  but  it  can  direct  the  teacher  to  give  him  no  instruction ;  and  if 
by  persistence  in  coming  to  the  school  and  claiming  instruction,  such 
pupil  should  ^^  wilfuUy  and  maliciously  interrupt,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
turb the  school,"  a  fine  could  be  imposed.     (Section  140.) 

Q.  If  a  teacher  begins  a  school  with  the  approbation  of  the  board, 
and  under  the  advice  of  the  county  superintendent,  without  a  certifi- 
cate, must  he  lose  his  time  and  wages  until  his  examination,  if  some 
member  of  the  board  objects  to  his  being  paid? 

A.  Yes,  so  far  as  the  school  law  is  concerned.  The  whole  transac- 
tion, in  such  case,  indicates  a  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  never  safe  to  proceed  illegally,  to  save  a  little  trouble. 
If  a  teacher  is  thus  misled  by  those  who  are  older  and  who  ought  to 
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have  allowed  no  such  thing  to  take  place,  there  may  be  a  sort  of  moral 
obligation  on  their  part  to  coiapensate  him,  and  an  equitable  claim 
might  exist  for  remuneration  for  "  services  rendered,"  or  for  damages 
against  the  board ;  but  it  would  be  illegal  to  pay  a  person  wages  as  a 
qualified  teacher,  who  was  not  a  qualified  teacher. 

Q.  Is  it  legal  for  a  school-board  to  contract  with  a  teacher  to  teach 
20  days  for  a  month,  without  a  vote  of  the  district  authorizing  such 
a  contract? 

A.  No  power  is  given  to  the  district  to  determine  this  matter.  It 
is  legal  for  the  board  to  contract  for  20  days ;  but  if  the  contract  is 
silent,  the  law  requires  22  days  for  a  month,  in  the  settlement  for 
wages,  and  Saturdays  are  not  to  be  counted.     (Sec.  19,  sub-sec.  12.) 

Q.  Has  a  county  superintendent  a  legal  right  to  refuse  a  certificate 
to  an  applicant,  otherwise  qualified,  because  under  sixteen  years  of  age? 

A.  Age  is  not  made  a  condition,  by  law,  of  the  right  to  a  certifi- 
cate. The  county  superintendent  may  judge,  in  a  given  case,  that  the 
applicant's  youthfulness  or  immaturity  is  sufficient  proof  of  inability 
to  teach  and  govern  a  school ;  but  to  adopt  a  rule  that  none  under  a 
certain  age  shall  receive  a  certificate  is  not  only  going  further  than  the 
law  goes,  but  might  practically  exclude  persons  unusually  well  quali- 
fied to  teach,  but  wanting  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  the  prescribed  age, 
and  admit  others  poorly  qualified  in  all  other  respects. 

Q.  Has  a  county  superintendent  a  legal  right  to  say  where  a  per- 
son receiving  a  limited  certificate  shall  teach  ? 

A.  All  certificates  are  by  their  terms  limited — to  the  state,  to  a 
county,  to  a  town  or  district.  A  certificate  given  for  a  particular  town 
is  not  valid  in  any  other  town;  and  a  certificate  authorizing  the  bolder 
to  teach  in  a  certain  school  district  does  not  authorize  him  to  teach  in 
any  other  district.  In  this  way  the  certificate  given  by  a  superin- 
tendent determines  where  the  holder  may  teach,  but  in  any  other 
sense,  the  superintendent,  although  his  advice  may  be  valuable  and 
desirable,  has  no  right  of  dictation  or  control. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  teacher  to  strike  or  whip  a  scholar  in  school — 
especially  if  over  fourteen  years  of  age? 

A.  According  to  the  decision  of  the  courts,  moderate  punishment 
with  a  rod  in  school  is  lawful,  if  found  necessary.  The  teacher  must 
judge  for  himself,  in  any  given  case,  whether  the  age  or  sex  of  the  dis- 
obedient pupil  should  exempt  him  from  this  form  of  punishment. 
The  law  itself  does  not  prescribe  anything  upon  this  point.  An  arti- 
cle on  corporeal  punishment  in  school,  from  the  pen  of  a  lawyer,  will  be 
found  in  the  October  number  of  the  Journal. 

Q.    Is  every  school  with  two  departments  a  graded  school? 

A.    Not  necessarily ;  but  if  the  more  advanced  scholars  have  been 
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placed  in  a  department  by  themselves,  and  the  less  advanced  in  anoth- 
er, the  school  is  graded,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  If  the  school 
has  merely  been  divided,  because  too  large  for  one  teacher,  it  is  not 
thereby  graded. 

Q.  When  the  district  board  has  *'  estimcUed  and  determined  ^^  an  ad- 
ditional iax^-not  excessive — in  accordance  with  sub-section  6,  Section 
19)  Chapter  6,  T^ws  1869,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  school  five 
months,  and  tlm  same  is  certified  to  the  town  clerk,  can  a  special 
meeting  modify  the  action  of  the  board? 

A,  The  board  having  acted  legally  and  in  dischaige  of  it^  duty,  the. 
district  cannot  modi  y  the  action,  or  change  the  amount  of  the  tax, 

Q,  Must  a  district  clerk  call  a  special  meeting,  when  it  is  ascertaia-- 
ed  that  material  additions  are  made  in  the  "  request,"  in  the  form  ol 
interpolations,  after  the  signatures  of  five  legal  voters  are  attached, 
and  this  without  the  knowledge  of  at  least  two  of  the  subscribers  of 
the  request? 

A.  The  interpolations,  if  susceptible  of  proof,  might  perhaps  be  a 
good  defence,  if  the  clerk  refused  to  call  a  meeting,  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  is  better  to  call  the  meeting,  and  when  assembled,  and 
informed  of  the  interpolations,  it  naturally  refrains  from  acting  on 
matters  not  contained  in  the  original  notice. 

Q.  If  a  district  is  divided,  but  loses  funds  by  robbery  before  the 
division  takes  effect,  has  the  new  district  a  claim  for  recovery? 

A.     It  has  no  other  claim  than  that  which  the  old  one  has, 

Q.  If  an  annual  school  district  meeting  cannot  find  in  their  district 
any  voter  who  can  keep  their  records,  would  that  circumstance  justify 
(legalize)  their  action  in  the  election  of  a  non-resident,  for  clerk,  who 
was  about  to  become  a  resident  by  alteration  of  district  boundaries,  or, 
does  sych  alteration  make  him  '^  legally  elected?" 

A.     To  elect  a  non-resident  would  not  be  legal ;  and  if  so  elected, 
and  acting  until  the  alteration  of  boundary  took  place,  he  would  not 
thus  become  the  legal  clerk.     He  might,  however,  be  appointed  to  the  ' 
office  which  he  had  been  nominally  filling,  if  thought  best. 

Q.     Are  the  acts  of  an  illegally  elected  school  officer  valid? 

A.  If  supposed  to  be  legally  elected,  and  if  the  acts  are  performedi 
in  good  faith,  they  may  usually  be  considered  valid,  until  the  person 
acting  is  superseded. 

Q.  Ought  a  district  officer  who  has  resigned  at  a  hoard  meeting,  act 
upon  the  appointment  of  his  successor? 

A.     Of  course  not.    Until  he  resigns  there  is  no  vacancy.    When 
his  resignation  takes  effect,  he  has  no  power  to  act  with  the  board. 
8— [Vol.  L— No.  12.] 
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THI   NtW   YIAH. 

With  the  ppesent  issue,  closes  the  Pi  rat  Volume  of  this  Series  of  the  JouikHA]>. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  present  conductofs  took  the  publicatk>ii  in  hand  at 
the  request  of  the  $tate  Teachers'  Association,  and  that  such  attention  as  they 
have  been  able  to  give  to  it  has  been  an  addition  to  many  and  pressing  official 
duties. 

•The  pages  of  the  first  volume  have  been  filled  mainly  with  original  matter. 
More  doubtless  might  have  been  contributed;  but  as  the  JatTR^TAi/  was  established 
at  the  request  of  the  teachera  of  the  State  themselves,  we  have  received  and  used 
such  articles  as  they  have  sent  us,  without  importuning  for  more,  and  with  but 
little  opportunity  for  choice.  If  at  any  time  we  have  felt  regret  that  our  leading 
teachers  did  not  write  more  frequently  and  more  numerously,  we  have  remembered 
that  they  too  have  many  and  pres6i4g  engagements.  We  have  received,  however, 
many  excellent  articles. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  matter  famished  by  ns,  while  but  thirty -two  pages 
a  month  were  promised,  forty  have  usually  been  given,  which  is  as  well  or  better 
than  ifi  done  bj  many  older  publications  of  the  kind.  As  to  mechanical  execution, 
our  Journal  will  compare  favorably  with  others. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  who  have  aided  us  thus  far  in  the  enter- 
prise; contributora  for  their  articles;  county  superintendents  and  others  for  obtain- 
ing subscriptions ;  paper-makcra,  printers  and  binders,  who  have  enabled  us  to 
present  our  monthly  issues  in  good  season,  and  in  a  respectable  garb;  and  all  our 
patrons,  subscribers  and  advertisera,  for  material  aid. 

We  shall  make  every  effort  possible  to  increase  in  the  future,  the  literary  value 
of  the  Journal,  by  securing  the  best  writers  we  can  find,  for  its  pages.  A  gener- 
ous subscription  list  will  aid  us  gr<iatly  in  this  direction. 

We  hope  of  course  that  all  our  old  subscribers,  who  commenced  with  the  first 
number,  may  feel  disposed  to  renew  their  subscriptions.  As  a  general  rule,  we 
take  it  for  granted  they  msh  to  do  so,  unless  about  to  retire  from  the  janks  of 
teachers.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  all  who  u^tend  to  renew,  forward  their  sub- 
scriptions as  soon  as  convenient. 

The  Terms  proposed  for  Volume  II  will  befoundonthe  second  page  of  the  cover. 


DBAWma  IN  School.— The  remarks  in  our  last  number  upon  drawing  by  "  P«i," 
have  drawn  out  the  following.  The  specimens  sont  are  veiy  crbditable  to  the  pu- 
pils, and  we  hope  to  hear  of  many  such  schools,  ao4  of  like  r^Bults: 

"  Sincerily  hoping  that  drawing  may  soon  become  one  of  the  studies  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  and  believing  it  to  be  entirely  practicable,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send 
you  a  package  of  drawings  taken  to-day,  from  the  dra^'ing-books  of  my  pupils, 
showing  what  skill  may  be  acquired  by  ordinary  children  under  the  instruction  of 
an  ordinary  teacher.  The  package  contwns  31  drawings  by  30  dift'erent  children, 
whose  ages  appear  on  the  cards.  The  average  age  of  the  class  is  Vi\  years.  They 
have  studied  drawing  regularly  only  one  teism,  but  aU  have  practiced  more  or  less 
during  the  last  year.  Every  pupil  in  my  school  draws.  Those  of  my  assistants 
who  do  not  draw  have  drawings  put  on  their  black-boards  for  their  pupils  to  copy. 
Many  of  the  primary  scholars  show  considerable  skill  in  drawing."--W.  F.  Buhdt. 
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TO  THI  COUNTY  AND  OITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Gbmtlemek: — An  Annual  Convention  of  your  body  has  been  foand  pleasant 
and  profitable.  I  would  therefore  again  call  such  a  Convention  to  assemble  at  the 
Capitol,  in  this  city,  in  the  holiday  week,  the  session  to  commence  Wednesday, 
December  27,  at  5  P.  M. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Principals'  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
same  time,  commencing  probably  Tuesday  evening,  and  an  opportunity  will  thus 
be  afforded,  as  last  year,  for  an  interchange  of  greetings  and  opinions  .between 
superintendents  and  teachers. 

Among  tlie  subjects  which  may  properly  be  considered  at  our  Convention,  and 
with  reference  to  legislation  on  the  same,  if  that  shall  be  thought  de8irable>  are 
the  following: 

1.  Compensation  of  district  clerks  for  their  services. 

2.  Adjustment  of  the  power  of  the  clerk,  in  hiring  teachers. 
8.  Reports  from  joint  districts. 

4.  A  re-arrangement  of  grades  of  certificates. 

5.  Uniformity  of  questions  and  standard,  in  examinations. 

6.  Institute  work  for  1872. 

7.  Adoption  of  the  town  system. 

8.  Establishment  of  county  academies  or  high  schools. 

Other  subjects  will  doubtless  be  presented  by  members  present. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  as  far  as  possible,  for  reduced  rates  of  fare  on  the 

railroads  and  at  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  tliere  will  be  a  full  attendance,  and  that  superii^tend- 

ents  elect,  as  well  as  those  now  in  office,  will  be  present. 

Sa^cuel  Fallows, 

Madison,  Nov.  28, 1871.  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


STATE   PRINOIPALS'   ASSOCIATION. 

-  Although  no  notice  has  reached  us  for  a  -call  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Principals'  Association,  it  is  expected,  as  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  meeting  will 
be  held,  commencing,  we  presume,  at  the  same  time  as  last  year — ^Tuesday  evening 
of  Holiday  week,  Dec.  26.  We  irust  there  will  be  a  large  and  enthusiastic  gather- 
ing, as  there  are  many  matters  upon  which  our  teachers  may  consult  together  with 
profit  to  themselves  and  the  schools. 


VISITORS   TO   NORMAI.   SOHOOI.8. 

The  following  persons  have  been  appointed  Visitors  to  the  dififerent  Normal 
Schools,  by  the  State  Supeiintendent: 
Whitewat&r — ^Profs.  J.  C.  Pickard,  Samuel  Shaw,  and  Hosea  Barns. 
PlatteviUe—Vtoi.  A.  A.  Everett,  W.  H.  De  La  Matyr,  Miss  Etta  E.  Carle. 
Oihkosh — ^Rev.  A.  0.  Wright,  Prof.  N.  G.  Harvey,  Miss  Martha  A.  Terry. 


Ckktificates. — ^We  have  a  word  from  a  teacher  on  this  subject:  "  I  am  pleased 
with  the  suggestion  in  the  last  copy  of  the  Joubnal  with  reference  to  certificates. 
The  first  grade  might  embrace  a  more  extended  list  of  branches,  and  examinations 
be  conducted  by  a  conmiittee  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  State  Kuperintendd' 
e^t;  such  examiiiations  to  beheld  annually  in  each  congressional  district,  or  jolnlr 
lyby  two  ormoie  county  superintendents  of  contiguouB  countiesi  thoa  Affording 
the  unifomdiy  00  much  to  be  desired.":— W.  F.  Buxidy,  Saok  City. 
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SPILLIIia. 

The  following  words  were  pronounced  at  the  Institutes  named  below,  daring  the 
Fall  series,  and  with  the  results  indicated: 


¥iT%t  list  of  twenty-Jive  words. 
Accommodate,  Procedure, 


Second  list  of  twenty-five  words 


Benefited, 

Beginning, 

Business, 

Indelible, 

Recommend, 

Separate, 

Maintenance, 

Plaguing, 

Together, 

Difference, 

Definition, 

Difficult, 


Superseding, 

Crystallize, 

Tranquility. 

Balance, 

Sacrifice, 

Hypocrisy, 

Teetotaler, 

Annual. 

Villain, 

Village, 

Moneys. 


Ventilation, 

Gases, 

Equable, 

Equally, 

Rarely, 

Prejudice, 

Inseparable, 

Peaceable, 

Dailies, 

Until, 

Necessary, 

Embarrassment, 

Caterpillar, 


Eying, 

Bureau, 

Diligence, 

Agreeable, 

British, 

Califomia, 

Louisiana, 

Pennsylvania, 

Tennefssee, 

Delaware, 

Massachasetts, 

Cincinnati. 


At  Darlington 27  spelled, missing  29  per  cent. 

At  Lancaster 20  spelled, missing  33  per  cent. 

At  Muscoda 23  spelled, missing  88  per  cent. 

At  Tomah 47  spelled, missing  88  per  cent. 

At  New  Lisbon 25  spelled, missing  39  per  cent. 

At  Black  River  Falls. . .  28  spelled, missing  39  per  cent. 

At  Fountain  City 82  spelled, missing  43  per  cent. 

At  Baraboo 40  spelled, missing  44  per  cent. 

At  Portage  City 86  spelled, missing  45  per  cent. 

At  Pepin 22  spelled, missing  46  per  cent 

At  Trempealeau   60  spelled, missing  46  per  cent 

At  Richland  Center 41  spelled, missing  49  per  cent. 

At  Friendship 22  spelled, missing  49  per  cent 

At  Middleton 46  spelled, missing  49|^  per  cent 

At  Montello 40  spelled, missing  50  per  cent 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  all  to  participate  in  the  spelling  exercise,  whether 
members  of  the  Institute  or  not,  and  a  prize  of  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
'' JoxTRNAL  OF  EDUCATION  "  offered  to  every  one  who  would  spell  the  fifty  words 
correctly.  Although  superintendents,  teachers,  clergymen,  lawyers,  merchants 
and  editors  have  spelled  the  list,  no  one  has  won  or  claimed  the  prize.  The  beat 
spelled  list  was  written  by  S.  D.  Forbes,  a  subscriber  to  the  Joubnal,  who  missed 
but  one  word  out  of  the  fifty. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  per  cent,  missed  is  about  423^  or  21}£  words  in 
the  fifty.  As  the  words  are  all  in  common  use,  and  words  upon  which  the  aathor- 
ities  agree  (L  e.,  both  Webster  and  Worcester),  it  would  seem  that  the  result 
shows  something  defective  in  our  system  of  learning  or  teaching  spelling.  I  may 
add  that  the  word  crystallize  is  found  in  Webster's  small  dictionaries  spelled  with 
one  1,  but  in  the  unabridged  it  is  spelled  as  given  in  the  list. — Chablbs  H.  Axuck. 

That  spelling,  though  diligently  tattght,  has  not  been  universally  mastered,  may 

be  inferred  from  the  following  letter  just  received: 

,  noyember  th,  28 

1871 
mr.  Fellows    dere  sir    i  haf  the  onar  to  right  to  you  and  would  like  to  haf  the 

eonstusion  sent  to  me  to  haf  it  teatch  in  ore  school    send  it  to  — ^ Wins 

Yours  truly 

District  Cliik 


80LDIBBS'  Obphaks'  Hohe.— We  visited  a  short  time  ago  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Home,  at  Madison,  and  found  the  Institution  most  admirably  managed  hj 
the  effleient  Snpeiintendent,  W.  P.  T0WEB8,  Esq.,  and  his  wifs.  The  differait 
schools  connected  with  the  Home  were  prospering  finelj*     Ifiss  Gaxeabinb  F 
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HmarmoTON  is  teaching  in  the  Primary  Department;  Miss  M.  McbrrrBE,  in  the 
Second  Intennediate^  and  Miss  L.  Habndek  in  the  First  Intermediate  Department. 
Miss  A.  Cardellb  is  teacher  of  the  High  School,  and  Miss  Jennie  Tbbbt 
teacher  of  mnsic. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  doing  justly  by  tlie  orphans  bequeathed  to  its  care 
by  the  gallant  men  who  gave  up  thiir  lives  for  the  salvation  of  our  country. 


"  CRAWMTNa"  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. — Quite  a  formidable  movement  is  in  pro- 
gress among  the  divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  merchants  and  other  influenzal 
classes  in  Boston,  to  abolish  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  the  public  Latin  school  in 
that  city  of  "  cramming"  the  scholars.  It  seems  that  they  are  so  heavily  stuffed 
with  all  sorts  of  learning,  and  that  their  hours  for  study  are  so  continuous,  both  in 
school  and  at  home,  that  they  have  no  time  for  recreation,  either  for  body  or  brain. 
Cases  of  insanity  are  alleged  to  have  arisen  from  this  exhaustive  system  of  instruc- 
tion, while,  according  to  me  testimony  of  experienced  physicians  who  had  sons  in 
the  institution,  the  youths  grew  up  dwarfed  in  body,  weakened  in  intellect,  and 
Buffering  under  a  variety  of  diseases,  drop  into  a  premature  grave.  So  much  in 
earnest  are  the  good  people  of  the  -'  Hub"  in  this  matter,  that  two  hundred  and 
three  parents  and  guardians  directly  interested  in  the  matter,  sixty-five  clergymen 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  physicians  of  the  city,  have  signed  a  petition  to  the 
school  committee  to  release  the  pupUs  at  the  public  Latin  School  from  all  studies 
on  Saturdays,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  each  month  set  apart  for  public  ex- 
ercises. This  request,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  unreasonable  in  itself,  but  an  emi- 
nently wise  one,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  the  testimony  of  so  many  distinguished 
citizens  of  that  very  intelligent  city,  must  certainly  be  a  matter  worthy  of  consid- 
eration.— JaneaviUe  Oaaette, 


As  mathematical  questions  interest  the  minds  of  pupils  independently  of  the 
teacher,  our  schools  run  very  much  in  that  direction.  The  questions  and  answers 
furnished  for  the  Query  Box  exhibit  a  like  preponderance  of  "  Problems  **  and 
"  Solutions."  We  have  been  very  indulgent  to  this  propensity  thus  far,  but  would 
like  a  larger  variety  of  matter. 

H.  y/.  J.,  of  Chilton,  reminds  us  that'*  Europe "  and  "Asia"  were  transposed 
by  the  printer,  in  giving  his  enumeration  of  the  continents,  in  the  November  issue 
(No.  40).  W.  H.,  of  Lowville,  makes  four  continents,  provided  the  Antarctic  Land 
is  to  be  considered  one,  and  we  think  he  is  right.  North  and  South  America  form 
one  continental  area;  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, a  second;  Australia  a  third,  and  the 
Antarctic  Land,  perhaps,  a  fourth.  North  and  South  America  are  no  more  sepa- 
rate continents  than  the  two  parts  of  the  north  island  of  the  New  Zealand  group 
are  separate  islands.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  Africa,  notwithstanding  the 
artificial  channel  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  while  Europe  and  Asia  are  evidently  too  sol- 
idly united  to  be  sundered.  Von  Stein wehr,  one  of  the  most  recent  authorities, 
makes  three  continents,  in  his  geographies  [Eclectic  Series]. 

A  correspondent,  (H.  C,  Reedsburg,)  asks  us  to  decide  between  "  N."  and  "  A.  F. 
N.,"  in  the  answers  to  Query  88— whether  the  sounds  usually  represented  by  ch  and 
j  are  elementary  sounds.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  experts  in  phonetics.  An  acute 
ear  can  perhaps  detect  the  difference  pointed  out  by  N.;  one  less  acute'will  not. 
Webster  says  "ch  has  very  nearly  the  sound  of  Uh,"  and  that  "j  has  very  nearly 
the  Bonnd  of  dsh"  and  there  we  leave  the  matter. 

ANSWBBB. 

24. — ^Is  it  ever  Monday  all  over  the  earth  at  the  same  moment? 

Hbflt  to  Peter  Schneider.— Since  we  agree  in  all  that  I  proposed  from  the 
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beginning,  I  would  respectfully  beg  leave  to  ^j  tbat  my  bretliren  understood  the 
question  in  the  beginning  just  as  I  did  and  as  every  one  did  whom  I  have  heaid 
speak  of  it.  See  their  answers  in  September  and  October  numbers.  P.  S.  an- 
swers negatively,  and  says:  "For  when  the  sun  is  over  our  meridian  we  have 
noon,  and  then  it  is  midnight  at  the  meridian  directly  opposite  to  ours  when  a  new- 
day  begins;  therefore/'  etc.  Why  did  he  not  then  give  the  reason  as  in  the  No- 
vember number. — B.  R.  A. 

36.  Diytde  21  into  two  such  parts  that,  if  the  less  number  be  divided  by  tha 
greater,  and  the  greater  by  the  less,  and  then  the  greater  quotient  multiplied  by  1» 
and  the  less  by  25,  the  results  will  be  equal — what  are  the  parts? 

Second  Answer. — The  grecUer  of  two  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  the  greater 
of  two  numbers  by  the  the  less,  and  the  less  by  the  greater,  is  as  many  times  the 
less  as  the  square  of  the  greater  quotient;  for  the  less  quotient  is  as  many  times 
less  than  1  aa  the  greater  quotient  is  greater  than  1.  Hence,  in  the  given  example, 
26  is  the  square  of  the  quotient  of  the  greater  part  of  21  divided  by  the  less  part, 

and  v35=:5  Is  that  quotient.    Then,  since  the  greater  part  =5  x  the  less,  21-(-6=3i^ 
is  the  less  part,  and  17.5  is  the  greater. — L.  A.  Pbadt,  Olenbuldh. 

87.  There  is  a  board  12  inches  long,  3  inches  wide  at  one  end,  and  9  inches  at 
the  other;  where  between  the  two  ends  would  the  board  be  separated  to  have  aa 
equal  number  of  square  inches  in  each  end? 

I  do  not  like  the  solution  of  question  37  as  given  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal.  If  the  board  is  12  inches  long,  9  inches  wide  at  one  end  and  3  inches 
wide  at  the  other,  if  it  were  extended  it  would  come  to  a  point  in  IB  inches. 
Square  18=324;  square  distance  from  supposed  point  to  small  end,  6  inche8=36; 
324-36=288;  divide  this  by  2=144,  add  36=180.  Extract  square  root  of 
180=13.4164+  inches,  from  supposed  point,  will  be  half  the  board.  18—13.4164+ 
=4.5835+  distance  from  base. — N.  Darkow,  Reedsburg. 

[The  solution  is  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  with  appropriate  explanations,  which 
we  cannot  conveniently  reproduce. — Eds.  Jouii. 

88.  How  is  a  piece  of  board,  16  inches  long  and  9  inches  wide  to  be  cat  in  two 
pieces  in  erder  to  cover  a  square  hole  of  one  foot  square? 

On  one  side,  4  inchei^  from  the  right  end,  cut  3  inches  transverely,  4  inches  lon> 
gitudinally  to  the  left,  3  inches  transversely,  4  inches  longitudinally,  and  again  S 
inches  transversely.  The  board  will  then  be  in  two  parts;  raise  the  left  hand  part 
3  inches,  move  it  4  inches  to  the  right  and  the  board  will  then  be  in  the  desired 
shape. — ^W.  F.  Bundy,  Sauk  City, 

43.  We  find  Ex.  43,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jaumal,  is  not  given  as  we  intend- 
ed it;  what  we  intended  was:  A  can  perform  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  8  days  if 
B  works  with  him  3  days,  (or  8  days  of  A's  and  3  of  B's  work);  B  can  perform  the 
same  in  9  days,  if  A  works  with  him  4  days,  (or  9  days  of  B's  and  4  of  A's  work.) — 
Alpha. 

According  to  the  conditions  of  the  question,  }i  of  the  work  is  done  in  1  day  of 
A's  time  and  J^  day  of  B's  time ;  also,  in  9-8  day  B's  and  J^  day  A's.  Now  if  we  sub- 
tract y^  day  of  A's  and  f.^  day  of  B's  from  each  of  these  equal  quantities  there  are 
left  3^  day  of  A's  and  6-8  day  of  B's,  which  are  equal  to  each  otlier;  since  ^  day 
A's=0-8  day  of  B's,  1  day  A's=l  J^  day  B's,  or  1  day  B's=«^  day  of  A's;  then  8 
days  of  A +  3  days  of  B's=10  days  of  A's,  and  9  days  of  B's  x  4  days  of  A's=days 
of  B's;  since  A  does  the  work  in  10  day's  in  1  day,  he  docs  1-10,  and  since  B  does 

the  work  in  15  days  in  one  day,  he  does  1-15,  and  both  doTT=+  t7^=^  in  one  day, 

and  the  whole  in  6  days.— L.  A.  Pbadt,  Olenbeulah. 
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[No  Bolution  yet  famished  for  tliis.] 

45.  How  lonpr  will  it  take  any  sum  at  6  per  cent.,  compound  interest  to  equal  the 
same  sum  at  10  per  cent.,  simple  interest? 

Let  p  =  the  sum,  t  =  the  number  of  years,  a  =  the  amount. 

1  +  TTv  J  =the  amount  at  10  per  cent,  simple  interest,  and  a=o(1.06)*= 
the  amount  at  6  per  cent,  compound  interest,  •  *  •  ^  |  1 +7n  1  =i>(1.06)t.  (1.)  Divid- 
ing by  i?  1  x  ^= -^*=  (1.06)*.    (2.)    Clearing  of  fractions,  10+ <=10  (166)*.    (8). 

Taking  logarithm  of  both  numbers  log  (10  +  Q=log  10+«,  log  (1.06).  And  as  log 
10=1.,  log  (10  +  Q=l  +  «,  log  (1.06).  This  solved  by  trial  gives  (=17.1255  years.— 
Lambda. 

49.  A  man  borrowed  f  1,300  for  2  years,  aad  paid  compound  interest.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  owed  $1,323.    At  what  per  cent  was  the  money  put  at  interest? 

Let  aj=the  rate  per  cent., then  l,322=i;300  I  1  x  ^  I       Dividing  by  1,200  and  tak- 

/]• 
ing  square  root,  —  105=1  +r^    Hence  a;=5  the  required  rate  per  cent. — Ih, 

46.  The  height  of  a  tower,  cd,  to  be  found.  Given  are:  (1.)  A  base-line, a6.  (2.) 
The  ang^e,  daby  formed  by  this  base-line  and  by  a  line  od,  drawn  from  the  ter- 
minus a  of  the  base  to  the  foot  d  of  the  tower.  (3.)  The  angle  ead  formed  by  the 
line  ad  and  a  line  ca  from  the  top,  <3,  of  the  tower  to  the  point  a.  (4.)  The  angle 
chd  formed  by  two  lines,  he  and  hd,  drawn  from  the  top  c  and  the  foot  d  of  the  tower 
to  the  terminus  b  of  the  base  line,  a^=100  meters;  angle  da&=35''5';  angle  ead^. 
W4Si>'\  angle  cW=20°57'.    Give  the  height  of  cd  in  meters. 

From  d,  the  foot  of  the  tower,  draw  <lf  perpendicular  to  ab  and  join  c  Audf,  It 
is  not  stated  in  the  problem  that  cd  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  abd;  but  I  shall 
assume  it  to  be  so,  as  other  solutions  could  be  given  by  supposing  cd  to  be  inclined 
to  cbbd.  Making  this  assumption,  ^  is  perpendicular  to  ab;  consequently  cfd  is  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  abd. 

Tangent   wv7~^-  ^  x  »^^  16°42-  ,  sin  16^42-  ,ten  16°42- 

df    ac  X  cos  16''42' X  sin  35°51'    cos  16^*42' x  sin  35°6'      sin  35''5' 
Let  4=angle  abd. 

Then  tang.  ,f<f-      ^^^Bin^OW      _      ,in  20°5r       ^  tan.  20°57' 

ac  X  COB  20*57'  x  sinrr    cos  20°57'  x  sins  sina; 

vr^^.^    tan.  20*57'    tan.  16M2'    „„^  ,.„^    tan.  20*'57x  sin  35^5' 
Hence    .= and  8in;r= . 

sina;         sin  35^5'    »  tan  16*'42' 

By  the  help  of  the  proper  tables  we  find  that  the  angle  aj=aM=47*10'47" 
The    angle    <zd&=  180°  —  (daft +(iW)  =97*44'13';  sin   ad6  :  sin    dab::ab:bd= 

l?^.?!^^?^'.=58.0047;cd=M  x  tan.  20°57'= 22.2079  meters.    Ans.— /6. 
sin  97''4413' 

47.  A  gentleman  bought  a  cask  of  wine  containing  40  gallons.  His  unfaithful 
servant  drew  out  10  gallons,  and  filled  the  cask  again  with  water.  After  a  few 
days  he  drew  from  the  same  cask  10  gallons  more,  and  filled  the  cask  with  water 
as  before,  which  he  also  repeated  the  third  time,  in  the  same  manner.  How  many 
gallons  of  wine  did  the  servant  draw  out? 

After  drawing  out  10  gallons  of  wine  and  filling  up  with  water,  the  wine  was  ^ 
of  the  contents  of  the  cask,  and  after  10  gallons  were  drawn  out  %  of  the  remaining 
80  gallons =22}^  gallons  was  wine,  and  after  10  gallons  of  water  were  added  the 
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wine  was  -*fy^=-j^  of  the  contents;  when  10  gallons  of  this  mixtare  was  drawn 
the  wine  ^^  of  30  gallon8=16^  gallons,  and  40  gallons— 16^=231^  gallons  had 
been  drwn  out — ^L.  A.  P.,  Olenbeulah. 

See&nd  Solution. — After  drawing  out  10  gallons  of  wine  80  gallons  remained  in 
the  cask;  ^  of  the  mixtare,  after  filling  the  cask  with  water,  is  wine;  10  gallons  of 
this  mixture  contain  7}^  gallons  of  wine;  40 gallons— 17i»^  gallons  or  22^  gallons 
remain  in  the  cask;  after  the  cask  is  again  filled  with  water,  *f  ^**  or  -^  is  wine, 
10  gallons  of  this  contain  5^^  gallons  wine.  10  gallons +  7)^  gallons +  5,^=23}^ 
gallons,  the  amount  drawn  out.— W.  F.  B.,  Sauk  City, 

G.  W.  BowEN,  Jefferson,  sends  a  solution  also. 

KEW  QUESTIONS. 

65.—"  Were  the  world  on  fire,  woe  worth  the  day."  How  should  the  indicated 
words  be  parsed? — L.  A.  Pradt,  Olenbeulah. 

66.— What  is  gender?— /&. 

67. — A  agrees  to  work  at  twelve  dimes  per  day,  but  to  pay  two  dimes  per  day  for 
board  if  he  was  idle.  At  the  end  of  twenty  days  he  had  earned  as  many  dollars  as 
he  had  worked  days.    How  many  days  had  he  worked? — lb. 

68. — Demonstrate  that  in  any  right-angled  triangle  the  square  of  either  side 
about  the  right  angle  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  hypothenuse  and  the  other  side  ia 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  hypothenuse  and  side  used  ^vith  it  in  the  di- 
visor.—G.  W.  BowEK,  Jfffenon. 

69. — ^The  measure  of  a  water  pail  is,  across  top  twelve  inches,  across  bottom 
eight  inches,  depth  twelve  inches.  How  deep  is  the  water  when  two-thirds  full? — 
N.  Darrow,  Reedsburg. 

60.  A  log  (round  or  square)  is  20  feet  long;  across  large  end  12  inches,  across 
small  end  4 inches,  uniform  solidity.  One  man  carries  small  end;  where  shall  two 
men  place  their  pole  underneath  so  as  to  carry  each  1^  times  as  much  as  the  other 
man. — lb. 

61.  A  tree  100  feet  high  is  broken  in  the  wind;  in  falling  the  broken  end  rests 
on  the  stump,  while  the  top  rests  on  the  ground  30  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
Required,  the  height  of  the  stump. — ^W.  H.,  LoumUs. 

62.  Three  men  are  to  carry  a  stick  of  timber  100  feet  long  and  of  uniform  size 
throughout.  Each  is  to  carry  one-third  of  the  stick,  and  two  of  them  are  to  cany 
together.  If  the  man  who  carries  alone  is  at  the  end  of  the  stick,  how  far  from. 
him  must  the  others  be  that  they  may  carry  their  share? — lb. 

63.  Why  is  a  body  heavier  at  the  Poles  than  it  is  at  the  Equator? — lb. 

64.  I  would  ask  H.  W.  Jansen  what  causes  the  chemical  change  which  the  col- 
oring matter  of  leaves  undergoes? — lb. 

65.  Suppose  an  opening  to  be  made  directly  tiirough  the  center  of  the  earth, 
and  a  cannon  ball  to  be  dropped  into  the  abyss ;  where  would  the  ball  come  to  a 
state  of  rest? — ^L.  C,  Door  Creek. 

66.  What  causes  the  explosion  when  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  ig- 
nited?—W.  F.  BuNDT,  Sauk  City. 

67.  Find  two  mixed  numbers  whose  sum  and  product  are  equal. — ^P.  T. 

68.  Given    [  ^*jf  Ji^'^7:]  To  find  the  value  of  x  and  y. 

69.  Is  not  the  Babbitonian  system  of  writing,  (and  the  copy  books,)  equal  to  snj 
other  system  now  extant? — CuBiosrrr. 

70.  Would  it  not  be  more  interesting  to  devote  a  few  pages  of  the  JOTTRRAL  to 
school  exercises,  declamations,  dialogues,  etc.? — lb. 
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71.  Please,  if  convenient,  inform  the  readers  of  the  Jottbkal  of  the  names  of  the 
several  Territorial  and  State  governors  of  Wisconsin. — H.  Gbouse,  Eau  Oalle, 

72.  I  haVe  in  vain  examined  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  for  the  zoological 
name  of  "  thoosand-leg  worm."  So  many  stories  have  been  told  abont  their  being 
so  extremely  poisonous  that  I  wish  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  their  truthfulness. 
Please  answer  in  the  "  Qaerry  Box."— /&. 


WISCONSIN. 

Adams  County. — A  nice  little  affair  occurred  at  Friendship,  Adams  county,  on 

the  evening  of  the  8th.  It  was  after  an  address  by  Prof.  Allsn,  who  at  that  time 
was  holding  an  Institute.  Mr.  Freeman,  the  superintendent,  who  has  been  an 
earnest,  faithful  worker  for  the  cause  of  education  during  the  past  four  years,  thus 
becoming  knqwn  as  the  "Teacher's  Friend,"  arose  and  dismissed  the  meeting. 
One  of  the  teachers  begged  the  indulgence  of  the  house  for  a  moment,  when  Miss 
TORRET,  upon  whom  had  been  conferred  the  honor  of  "  Committee  on  Presenta- 
tion," stepped  forward  and  said: 

"  Mr.  Freeman,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  this  Institute,  I  would,  as  a  slight 
token  of  their  appreciation,  present  you  with  this  book." 

It  was  an  elegantly  bound  volume  of  Household  Poems.  No  one  who  saw  the 
worthy  man,  unable  to  speak  for  the  big  lump  in  his  throat,  and  the  happy,  smi- 
ling faces  of  the  teachers,  will  doubt  that  it  is  truly  *'  more  blessed  to  g^ve  than  to 
receive."  A  Spectator. 

Dodge  County.— The  Institute  for  District  No.  2,  of  Dodge  County,  was  held  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  October  26th  and  27th,  at  the  Union  School  House  in  the 
village  of  Horicon.  From  the  report  of  the  Secretaiy,  A.  K.  Delaney,  we  gather 
that  though  short,  it  was  a  spirited  and  profitable  session.  Tbe  report  says: 
'*  Tliere  were  over  forty  teachers  in  attendance,  and  each  session  of  the  Institute 
was  largely  attended  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Horicon  and  ^  vicinity,  and 
the  interest  manifested  in  the  Institute  was  highly  gratifying.  The  music  of  Mr. 
Lund  and  his  pupils  was  superb.  The  Institute  on  the  whole  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  useful  ever  held  in  this  part  of  the  county."  The  Institute  was  car- 
ried on  by  home  talent.  Superintendent  Barney  and  Messrs.  Lund,  Delaney, 
BuRTCH  and  other  teachers  in  his  District  conducting  the  exercises.  On  Friday 
evening  the  State  Superintendent  delivered  an  address  upon  the  Common  School 
System  of  our  State,  to  a  large  and  highly  appreciative  audience,  and  Senator 
Clark  participated  in  some  of  the  discussions. 

Fond  du  Lac. — Our  teachers  seem  alive  and  awake  to  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, while  the  school  conunissioners  and  superintendent  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  Fond  dn  Lac  schools.  Tlie  combined  interests 
manifested  by  all  in  authority,  the  vigilance  with  which  the  interests  of  each  child 
are  guarded  by  those  in  charge,  and  the  careful  grading  of  classes,  show  ample 
evidences  of  thorough  educational  work.  Parents  will  always  find  a  welcome  in 
the  schoolrooms,  and  can  be  assured  of  much  enjoyment  if  they  will  once  break 
the  reserve  so  long  maintained  between  teacher  and  parent.  Seeing  is  believing. 
Ton  are  not  competent  judges  of  your  children's  progress,  unless  you  view  Hid 
ground  of  their  instruction.— J^\m<2  du  Lac  CommomoeaUh. 

Horicon. — ^Hon.  Satterlee  Clark,  by  our  request,  kindly  furnishes  ns  some 
account  of  the  school  in  this  pleasant  village: 
"  Our  school  district  consists  of  the  village  of  Horicon,  being  joint  school  dii« 
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trict  No.  one  in  the  towns  of  Hubbard  and  Oak  Groye.  The  members  of  the  Til- 
lage school  board  are  Truman  Bradford,  Director,  Horace  H.  Rich,  Treasurer,  and 
Satterlee  Clark,  Clerk,  all  of  whom  feel  a  deep  interest in[the'prosperity  of  t}ie  school. 

"  Our  Principal  is  F.  Luia>,  than  whom  (the  people  of  this  district  believe,)  no 
man  in  the  State  could  give  better  satisfaction.  The  higher  branches  are  all 
taught  by  him,  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  L.  M.  Cutchen,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Whitewater,  whose  services  our  bo^d  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure. 
She  is  in  all  respects  a  model  t<*acher,  and  gives  great  satisfaction.  Our  Interme- 
diate Department,  always  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  is  under  the  control  of  Miss 
Tacy  P.  Anderson,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  assisted  by  Miss  Georgia  Floyd. 
Both  are  well  qualified  for  their  positions.  The  two  Primary  Departmeitts  are 
under  the  control  of  Miss  Melissa  Walwork  and  Miss  Emma  Anderson,  both  of 
whom  were  educated  in  our  school,  are  well  qualified  for  their  positions,  and  give 
good  satisfaction.  All  our  teachers  taught  here  last  year  except  Miss  Tacy  P. 
Anderson,  who  took  the  place  of  a  young  lady  who  left  us. 

"The  whole  expense  of  our  school,  including  teachers  wages,  repairs,  janitor's 
wages,  furniture,  fuel  and  library,  will  average  about  $4, 000  a  year.  Our  school 
house  cost,  when  built,  about  $14, 000,  and  is  now  in  very  good  repair.  All  the 
rooms  are  comfortable  and  cheerful,  summer  and  winter." 

JtJi7BAU  CoUKTY. — ^The  schools  in  New  Lisbon  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  Principal,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hughes  is  giving  great  satisfaction.  His  efforts  are  ably 
seconded  by  Mrs.  S.  P.  Woodworth,  Assistant  Principal,  Miss  Sarah  McEinstbt, 
Mrs.  EzEKiEL  Wescott,  Miss  Eva  Hurd  and  Miss  Eliza  Fields.  Rev.  A.O. 
Wright  is  the  County  Superintendent  elect. 

Kemper  Hall — Is  the  name  g^ven  to  a  school  for  girls,  which  opened  at  Keno 
sha,  October  4th,  under  the  Rectorship  of  Rev.  Geo.  M.  Everhart,  D.  D.,  an  ex- 
perienced and  successful  teacher,  assisted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers  and 
matrons.  It  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  As  showing  the 
animus  of  the  school,  we  quotf  from  the  prospectus;  but  such  an  honest  and  sen- 
sible plan  of  procedure  we  fear  will  not  make  the  school  popular  with  those  who 
seek  show  rather  than  substance : 

"Examinations  of  pupils  exteriug  will  be  on  the  studies  of  the  earlier  forms  ot 
classes,  or  their  equivalents;  and  in  the  Collegiate  Department  will  be  conducted 
in  writing.  While  these  examinations  will  be  careful  and  honest,  they  will  be  con- 
ducted in  private  and  so  as  to  enable  every  girl  to  do  herself  full  justice.  Our  de- 
sign is  to  make  graduation  at  Kemper  Hall  no  idle  or  vain  thing,  but  an  honor  to 
the  pupil,  and  a  qualification  for  any  sphere  among  the  educated  and  cultured 
women  of  the  land.  While  the  higher  studies  will  receive  marked  attention,  the 
elementary  branches  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  correct  speaking  shall  dis- 
tinguish above  all  else  the  pupils  of  Kemper  Hidl." 

We  can  conscientiously  commend  this  enterprise,  not  only  to  Episcopalians,  bat 

to  all  who  wish  to  have  their  daughters  well  trained,  and  are  not  averse  to  having 

them  trained  in  such  a  school. 

Marshall  Academy. — ^This  institution  is  now  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  J.  J . 
Anderson.    During  the  present  term  about  fifty' pupils  have  been  in  attendance, 
and  although  the  academy  is  now  conducted  in  the  interest  of  our  Norwegian  clti- 
sens,  thirty-five  of  the  above  named  pupils  are  Americans. 

Manitowoc  County. — ^The  following  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  close  of  the 
Teachers'  Institute  in  Manitowoc  county: 

"Wheras,  Under  the  efficient  administration  of  our  County  Superintendent, 
Michael  Kinvan,  several  teachers'  institutes  have  been  conducted  by  Prof.  Graham, 
who  is  now  about  to  retire  from  the  institne  work,  having  been  appointed  to  another 
field  of  labor;  therefore  we,  the  teachers  of  Manitowoc, 

"  Hesolve,  That  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  our  high  appreciation  of  Prof.  Gfa- 
ham's  services;  that  we  believe  the  teachers  of  this  county  have  been  much  bene- 
fited by  his  labors,  and  that  our  schools  will  long  feel  the  impulse  he  has  given 
them;  and  that  we  ask  him  to  accept  as  our  best  token  of  gratitude,  our  increased 
seal  in  oar  work. 
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V 

"  That  we  deem  ourselves  fortunate  in  the  supervision  of  so  equable  and  and  ac- 
complished a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Eirwan;  and  tnat  all  his  efforts  shall  be  heartilj 
.seconded.by  us," 

Responded  to  bjMr.  Kirwan  and  Prof.  Graham  in  short  and  appropriate  speeches. 

Remarks  hj  Mr.  Stevens. 

Racine  County. — An  Institute  of  four  weeks  was  held  at  Rochester,  commenc- 
ing September  13,  and  closing  with  an  examination  October  7, 1871.  This  is  the 
first  Institute  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  all  admit  that  It  has  been 
attended  with  the  best  results.  Fiftj-sevan  teachers  were  present  nearly  all  of  the 
time,  and  more  would  have  been  present  had  they  not  been  teaching.  The  exer- 
cises were  chiefly  class  drills  on  the  different  branches  for  second  and  third  grade 
certificates,  with  dlFcussions  on  the  "  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching." — L.  Earle, 
BuperinUndent, 

PIR80NAL. 

HosEA  Barns. — We  announce  with  regret  the  resignation  of  this  gentleman  as 
County  Superintendent  and  Educational  Editor  of  the  Teleobaph.  Mr.  Bams 
has  accepted  the  appointment  of  Principal  of  the  Fifth  Ward  Public  School  in  Ra- 
cine and  commenced  work  there  last  Monday.  He  receives  a  much  larger  salary  as 
Teacher  than  he  received  as  Superintendent,  and  cannot  be  blamed  for  accepting 
the  position  and  salary  offered  him.  As  Superintendent,  Mr.  Bams  has  labored 
faithfully  and  energetically  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  the  Public  Schools  and 
with  much  success. — KenosJia  Telegraph, 

E.  H.  Spraoxte. — ^We  hear  with  pleasure  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
schools  at  Augusta — Mr.  E.  H.  Sprague,  Principal. 

Prof.  Allen. — The  Madison  Democrat  says  that  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Allen  of  our  State 
Universiiy  has  lately  been  tendered  the  Professorship  of  Latin  at  Cornell  University 
at  a  salary  of  $2,250.  The  offer  was  not  accepted.  Prof.  Allen  retains  his  chair  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Carltle  has  been  re-elected  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Institution. 

Prof.  S.  N.  Snow,  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been 
appointed  President  of  the  University  of  Des  Moines,  vice  Col.  Abemethy,  candi- 
date for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  resigned. 

The  Prof.  Qreenleaf  who  was  reported  dead  at  Bumham,  Me.,  a  week  or  two 
ago,  was  the  author  of  Greenleaf 's  Grammar,  and  other  school  books.  He  would 
not  reveal  his  name  nor  his  residence,  and  it  was  not  found  out  who  he  was  until 
after  his  death.  He  was  a  highly  educated  man,  and  was  about  seventy-nine  years 
of  age  when  he  died. 

Major  Cook,  who  was  a  member  of  General  Lee's  staff,  is  now  Principal  of 
the  negro  high  school  in  Petersburg,  Va. 

Friedrich  ton  Raumer,  the  German  historian,  was  90  years  old  May  14.  He 
has  been  a  Professor  of  the  University  of  Berlin  58  years,  but  ceased  to  lecture 
about  a  year  ago. 

MiBS  Amanda  Stanford,  M.  D.,  is  the  first  woman  graduate  of  the  Michigan 
University,  Medical  Department.    She  practices  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Ctrus  Wakefield  has  given  f  100,000  to  Harvard  CoUege,  Mass.,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  recitation  hall,  with  dormitories,  to  be  called  Wakefield  Hall. 

OENIRAU 

There  are  now  over  fifty  colleges  open  to  femides  in  this  country. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  the  school  teachers  in  Massachusetts  are  women. 

The  Moral  Science  Congress,  of  Philadelphia,  adopted  a  constitution  and 
by-laws,  decided  to  meet  next  year  at  New  York  in  the  last  week  of  April,  and 
adjourned. 
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There  are  upward  of  one  thousand  noblemen  privates  in  the  first  regiment  of 
Prussian  Guard. 

There  are  forty  female  students  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  there  are  80O 
female  medical  students  in  London. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Philadelphia,  of  all  grades  is  dkO,  employing 
1,689  teachers,  of  whom  all  but  80  are  women. 

In  the  forty-nine  Catholic  Colleges  in  this  country,  there  are  555  professors,  248 
priests,  7,167  students,  and  205,000  volumes  in  their  libraries. 

Mr.  Jambs  Akthony  Froudb,  the  historian,  has  just  been  relieved  from  holy 
orders,  assumed  in  his  youth  at  Oxford.  He  availed  himself  of  the  "  Clergy  Disa- 
bilities act.'' 

It  is  expected  that  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  women  will  attend 
the  next  term  of  the  Michigan  University.  Of  the  thirty  in  attendance  at  the  Uust 
sesion  not  one  failed. 

Class  day  at  Vassar  College  was  enthusiastically  celebrated.  During  the  day 
Mrs.  Ginn.  formerly  Miss  Glover,  of  the  class  of  1868,  was  visited  by  the  class,  and 
her  baby  made  the  recipient  of  a  silver  cup.  The  infant  is  the  first  grandchild  of 
Vassar  College. 

Some  miscreant  set  fire  to  the  staircase  in  a  public  school  at  Birmingham,  Tenn., 
a  few  days  since,  while  there  were  five  hundred  children  in  the  building,  whose 
escape  would  have  thus  ben  cut  off.  Fortunately  the  fire  was  soon  discovered  and 
extinguished. 

Cambridge  University,  England,  is  composed  of  seventeen  distinct  colleges, 
all,  however,  controlled  by  the  general  statutes  of  the  University.  Thirty  years 
ago,  the  yearly  income  of  the  University  was  not  less  than  $750,000.  At  the  same 
time  that  of  Oxford  amounted  to  $875,000. 

A  Russian  nobleman,  who  received  his  degrees  from  the  Universities  of  St, 
Petersburg  and  Heidelberg,  as  a  thorough  student  of  jurisprudence,  and  who  can 
read,  write  and  speak  the  Russian,  German,  French,  Italian,  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek  languages,  advertises  in  Hartford  for  a  situation  as  coachman. 

Not  more  than  four  or  five  years  ago  a  distinguished  Boston  publisher  of  much 
experience  advised  the  friends  of  a  certain  young  lady  that  she  had  better  stick  to 
school  teaching — she  would  never  make  anything  of  a  writer.  It  was  but  a  new 
proof  of  the  fallibility  of  the  wisest  of  us,  for  the  young  lady  was  Miss  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  whose  new  book,  "Little  Men,"  sold  26,000  copies  before  the  day  of  publi- 
cation. 

Earl  De  Gret  has  for  the  past  ten  years  taken  special  interest  in  and  responsi- 
ble charge  of  the  educational  department  of  the  English  Government.  It  is  there- 
fore a  genuine  compliment  to  our  public  school  system,  that  his  lordship,  after  vis- 
iting the  Franklin  School,  the  largest,  best,  and  most  costly  of  the  schools  In 
Washington,  and  addressing  the  pupils,  had  the  frankness  to  admit  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  system  and  management  of  our  public  schools  over  those  of  England. 

The  Texas  Legislature  has  just  adopted  a  common  school  system  for  that  State, 
in  which  compulsory  education  is  a  prominent  feature.  A  term  of  schooling,  not 
less  than  four  months  in  each  year,  is  required  of  "  all  the  scholastic  population." 
The  School  Directors  of  the  several  districts  may  separate  the  blacks  and  whites, 
if,  in  tlieir  iudgment, "  the  peace  and  success  of  the  school  and  the  good  of  the 
whole  may  require,"  or  they  may  require  the  attendance  of  blacks  and  whites  in. 
the  same  school. 

Joaquin  Miller,  the  new  poet,  has  been  spending  some  days  in  New  York,  and, 
we  learn,  has  impressed  most  favorably  the  literati  of  that  city  whom  ho  has  met. 
He  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  late  N.  P.  Willis,  and  in  dress  and 
manners  by  no  means  resizes  the  common  idea  of  a  frontiersman.  His  single  ec- 
centricity of  costume  is  the  wearing  of  top-boots.  He  carries  in  one  leg  a  bullet 
received  in  Walker's  Nicaragua  foray,  and  uses  a  cane  for  service,  not  for  show. 
It  is  not  his  intention  to  contribute  laigelv  to  i>eriodical  literature:  but  he  is  under 
engagement  to  write  several  poems  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  London,  and 
these,  by  arrangement,  will  appear  simultaneously  in  Scribner's  Monthly.  Mr. 
Miller  recently  received  an  urgent  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Hunter,  of  this 
dtf,  to  pay  ihem  a  visit;  but  he  declined  the  distinguished  honor. — The  lAterarjf 
World. 
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Fob  many  jears  the  cause  of  education  has  little  interested  the  Hussians,  and 
an  iinhelped  decline  has  been  consequent.  By  the  last  census,  we  learn  that  the 
population  of  the  Empire  is  nearly  78,000,000,  yet  not  a  half  million  of  the  Musco- 
vite youth  have  been  in  school  attendance.  Engrossed  in  the  material  affiurs  of 
her  present  greatness,  this  proud  nation  has  been  singularly  reckless  regarding  its 
future  maintaining.  The  discreditable  fact  is,  finally,  however,  earning  attention 
at  the  governmental  head;  and  it  is  published  that  the  Czar  is  taking  action  to 
bring  thepuBlic  schools  up  to  their  proper  standard,  and  give  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion an  attention  in  future  that  shall  be  more  consistent  with  the  people's  claim  to 
growth. 

Purchase  of  a  Great  Library. — ^The  most  extensive  Hebrew  library  in  the 
world,  collected  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  has  been  purchased  by  the  congregation 
of  the  Jewish  Temple  on  Fifth  Avenue  for  the  Jewish  Seminary.  The  announce- 
ment that  it  was  in  the  market,  created  considerable  interest  in  the  United  States, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University.  One  of  the  fac- 
ulty, it  is  said,  wrote  to  the  congregation  of  the  temple,  asking  them  to  buy  the 
library  and  present  it  to  the  University,  and  promising  in  return  that  the  institu- 
tion would  create  a  Hebrew  Professorship. 


@)ilil0  axxis  @ni^0* 


An  Object  of  Interest — Your  deposit  in  a  savings-bank. 

She  who  can  compose  a  cross  baby  is  greater  than  she  who  can  compose  books 

The  Poet  Longfellow  has  been  frequently  invited  to  read  his  poems  in  pub- 
lic, but  always  declines. 

In  the  exact  sciences— can  a  homely  woman  with  a  Grecian  bend  be  accurately 
described  as  an  **  inclined  plain?" 

The  New  York  Mail^  which  has  acquired  something  of  a  literary  reputation 
condemns  Mrs.  Piatt's  poems  as  being  "  somewhat  kerchunkety." 

The  ambitious  in  all  ages  have  made  religion  on  instrument  of  their  designs, 
and  the  people,  naturally  superstitious,  have  always  been  the  dupes. — Anon, 

Puffing  and  blowing  are  often  considered  as  synonymous  terms.  You  will  dis- 
cover a  difference,  however,  if,  instead  of  puffing  a  man  up,  you  should  blow 
him  up. 

A  Persian  philosopher  being  asked  by  what  method  he  had  acquired  so  much 
knowledge,  answered :  "  By  not  being  prevented  by  shame  from  asking  questions 
when  I  was  ignorant." 

Boarder.  **  This  tea  seems  very  weak,  Mrs.  Skimp." 

Landlady.  "  Well,  I  guess  it  must  be  the  warm  weather.  I  feel  weak  myself; 
In  fact  everybody  complains." 

Two  ladies  were  traveling  on  the  cars,  when  a  stranger  asked  the  latter  what 
relationship  she  bore  the  younger.  The  answer  was  quick  and  pertinent:  "  She 
iB  my  sister's  daughter,  and  my  daughter's  sister  I"    How? 

A  Venerable  clergyman,  once  upon  a  time,  after  finishing  his  discourse,  imme- 
diately repeated  the  whole  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  an  "  expoedtion 
of  sleep  "  come  upon  them.  His  congregation  subsquently  was  composed  of 
wide-awake  listeners. 

Benjakin  Disrjbli. — ^His  face  is  corrugated,  his  nose  like  an  eagle's  beak — 
curved,  like  those  on  Roman  coins — or  just  such  a  nose  as  Titus  encountered  by 
the  thousand — under  piercing,  almond-shaped  black  eyes,  in  the  Court  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  when  the  Chosen  People  fbll  in  heaps  behind  their  shields,  only  glad  to 
die  for  Jerusalem. 

In  an  epitaph  which  we  have  not  found  in  any  of  the  coUections,  th^  composer 
met  most  ingeniously  the  impossibility  of  makjing  the  dead  man's  name  rhyme 
with  the  cause  of  his  death: 

"Here  lies  Itichard  Dunn, 
Who  was  killed  by  a  gun: 
His  name  was  "Pryme, 
But  that  wouldn't  rhyme."  '^ffarper'i  Baaa/r* 
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A  Useful  Table. — ^To  aid  fannere  in  aniyini?  at  accoracj  in  estimaUn^  the 
amount  of  land  in  different  fields  under  cultivation,  the  following  table  ie  given: 
5  yards  wide  by  968  yards  long  contains  1  acre. 

10  yards  wide  by  484  yards  long  contains  1  acre. 

20  yards  wide  by  142  yards  long  contains  1  acre. 

40  yards  wide  by  121  yards  long  contains  1  acre. 

80  yards  wide  by  60^  yards  long  contains  1  acre. 

70  yards  wide  by  69^  yards  long  contains  1  acre. 
220  feet  wide  by  198  feet  long  contains  1  acre. 
440  feet  wide  by  90  feet  long  contains  1  acre. 
110  feet    wide  by  369  feet    long  contains  1  acre. 

60  feet  wide  by  726  feet  long  contains  1  acre. 
120  feet  wide  by  363  feet  long  contains  1  acre. 
240  feet    wide  by  181^  ^^et  long  contains  1  acre. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  a  fond  mother,  "  never  defer  till  to-morrow  what  you  can 
do  to-day."  "  Then  mother,"  replied  the  urchin,  "  let's  eat  the  plum-pudding  to- 
night." 

"  Where  do  you  hail  from?"  queried  a  Yankee  of  a  traveler.  '•  Where  do  you 
rain  from?"  "  Don't  rain  at  all,"  said  the  astonished  Jonathan.  "  Neither  do  I  hail, 
so  mind  your  own  business." 

A  SOARP  student  was  called  up  by  the  worthv  professor  of  a  celebrated  college, 
and  asked  the  question,  "  Can  a  man  see  witnout  eyes?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  me 
prompt  reply.  "  How,  sir,"  cried  th  *  astonished  professor,  "  can  a  man  see  without 
eyes?  *  "  He  can  see  with  one,  sir,"  replied  the  ready-witted  youth;  and  the  whole 
class  shouted  with  delight  at  the  triumph  over  metaphysics. 

A  BRIDGE  at  Denver,  Colorado,  sports  this  notice:  **  No  vehicle  drawn  by  more 
than  one  animal  is  allowed  to  cross  this  bridge  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same 
time." 

Two  facts  of  interest  to  the  fairer  portion  of  the  community  have  been  estab- 
lished by  medical  statistics.  The  first  is  that  since  stays  have  been  abandoned  the 
annual  mortality  has  diminished  among  females  by  eighteen  per  cent.,  and  the 
second,  that  since  the  overloading  of  the  head  with  chignons  brain  fevers  have 
increased  seventy-two  and  three-fourths  per  cent. 

Horace  Greeley  has  given  orders  for  the  employment  of  women  as  proof-read- 
ers on  the  New  York  2'ribune,  and  that  they  shall  be  paid  the  full  "-Union  "  price 
for  such  work.    One  woman  is  already  at  work,  and  more  will  be  engaged. 


^3Sl^xv  ^ublicafioTi0» 


BOOKS. 

Elements  op  Plane  Geometry — Part  I.    With  au  Appendix  on  Men8urati<m. 
By  Thomas  Hunter,  A.  M.,  President  of  the  Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.    Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    132  pages,  12mo. 
This  very  nicely  printed  and  attractive  looking  book  must  contribute  materially 
to  make  the  subject  attractive  to  beginners,  for  the  outside  does  not  belie  the  inside. 
The  author  finds  a  little  too  much  fault,  we  think,  with  other  works  on  the  subject. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  teacher  is  supposed  to  know  something,  and  all 
does  not  depend  on  the  text-book.    This  little  manual,  we  think,  well  sustains  its 
cldm  of  beginning  right  and  of  being  practical;  and  this  last  aim  is  carried  fur- 
ther by  the  chapter  appended  to  the  book,  on  the  Mensuration  of  Surfaces,  which 
enables  the  pupil  to  make  an  application  of  Arithmetic  to  what  he  has  learned  of 
Geometry. 

School  Houses.    By  Jambs  Johonnot;  Architectural  Designs  by  S.  E.  Hbwes. 

New  York:  J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.    271  pages,  8vo. 

Johonnot's  "  Country  School  Houses,"  published  in  ^858,  was  the  first  methodical 
attempt  made  in  this  country  to  bring  architectural  science  and  taste  to  bear  upon 
the  construction  of  school  houses.  The  work  has  done  much  good,  ai^d  school 
house  architecture,  though  behind  every  other  ^d,  is  advancing.  •  The  present 
work  of  Mr.  Johonnot  cannot  but  tend  to  much  greater  advancement  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  contains  a  sufficient  variety  of  plans  and  elevations  to  meet  varying  wants 
and  tastes,  and  the  specifications  are  such  that  intelligent  carpenters  and  Tn»iUM« 
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will  have  no  diflSculty  Id  carrying  them  out.  Our  State  Teachers'  Association  took 
up  this  subject  two  or  three  years  ago,  had  a  preliminary  report  made,  and  there 
stopped.  The  matter  is  one  of  immense  importance,  and  we  suggest  that  it«  con- 
sideration be  revived.  It  would  not  be  amiss  if  the  State  should  furnish  one  copy 
of  this  admirable  work  to  every  county  and  city  superintendent,  so  that  it  mignt 
be  accessible  to  all  school  building  committees.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  very  important  matter  of  ventilation  is  judiciously  considered  and  provided 
for,  and  is  further  presented  in  an  appendix.  An  admirable  discussion  of  the 
Town  System,  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  A.  B.  Rankin,  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Board 
of  Education,  is  also  appended. 

PERIODICALS, 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  for  December  contains  a  fine  portrait  on  steel  of  Prof. 
Tyndall.  accompanied  by  a  brief  but  well  written  sketch  of  his  life  and  work.  This 
will  be  highly  prized  by  lovers  of  science.  "  Aerial  voyages  "  is  a  deeply  interest- 
ing article  on  the  fascinating  subject  of  navigation  in  the  air.  "  A  Mahometan 
Revival  in  India  "  is  the  next  article.  It  gives  a  needed  insight  into  the  religious, 
Focial  and  political  condition  of  India.  "  Some  American  Books  *'  contains  sharp  and 
discriminating  criticisms  on  Bret  Ilarte,  Joaquin  Miller,  Miss  Phelps,  Miss  Alcott 
and  others.  The  remaining  articles  are  interesting  and  valuable,  especially 
"  Shakespeare  and  his  times."  The  editorial  notes  on  literature,  science  and  art 
are  full  and  valuable.  The  time  has  come  now  for  readers  to  decide  what  Magazine 
they  will  take  during  1873,  and  before  doing  so  we  advise  them  to  look  over  a  copy 
of  the  Eclectic.  E.  K.  Pelton,  Publisher,  108  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  Terms  |5 
per  year;  two  copies  )|9;  single  copies  45  cents. 

Littkll's  Living  Age. — ^This  sterling  eclectic  presents  its  prospectus  on  another 
page.  We  call  particular  attention,  just  now,  to  its  clubbing  arrangements.  It  an- 
nounces that  for  ten  dollars,  the  Living  Age,  weekly,  containing  the  cream  of  For- 
eign Periodical  Literature,  and  either  one  of  the  leading  magazines  of  home  liter- 
ature named  below  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  one  year,  viz:  Harper's  Monthly 
(or  Weekly,  or  Bazar),  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Lippincott's  Monthly,  the  Galaxy,  Old 
and  New,  Scribner's  Monthly,  the  Overland  Monthly,  or  Applcton's  Journal,  (week- 
ly); or  for  ^.50,  the  Living  Age  and  Our  Young  Folks.  Alone  the  Living  age  is 
furnished  at  $8.00  a  year,  free  of  postage.    Address,  Littell  &  Gay,  Boston. 

The  Revolution. — This  revolutionary  organ  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  J.  N. 
Hallock,  a  New  York  Publisher,  has  been  enlarged,  and  is  now  printed  on  hand- 
some paper,  making  a  very  tasteful  Journal.  It  is  devoted  to  W*oman  and  Home 
Culture,  and  from  the  clear  ring  of  its  articles  it  is  evident  that  it  has  at  least  no 
sympathy  with  the  lax  notions  ot  marriage  which  haye  been  lately  ventilated  in 
certain  quarters.  It  is  a  paper  for  all  Women,  and  for  all  Homes.  Edited  by  W, 
T.  Clarke,  a  well-known  and  popular  journalist  of  New  York.  Price,  $3  00  a  year. 
Address  J.  N.  Hallock,  Box  6711,  New  York. 

The  Atlantic  Moktly  for  December  contains,  Light  and  Darkness,  by  John  Fiske; 
"  The  Legend  Beautiful,"  by  H.  W.  Longfellow;  "Kate  Beaumont,"  by  J.  W.  De- 
Forest;  "  A  Japanase  Doctor  and  his  Works;"  "  Watch  and  Work,"  by  H.  James, 
Jr.;  "  Shaster,"  by  Clarence  King;  "Their  Wedding  Journey,''  by  W.  D.  Howells; 
"Chicago,"  by  JohnlG.Whittier;  "Gen.  Butler's  Campaign  in  Massachuetts,"  by 
"Warrington;"  "Our  Whispering  Gallery;"  "The  Princess  Bob  and  her  Friends/' 
by  Bret  Harte;  Recent  Literature.  Terms — single  numbers  35cts.  $4.00  a  year  in 
advance.    Addres  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  124  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. — This  fine  monthly  has  won  itself  a  worthy  place  in 
the  republic  of  letters.  Its  articles  are  always  good — instructive  as  well  us  enter- 
taining. For  the  new  year,  the  publishers  offer  a  very  attractive  bill  of  fare.  It 
includes  a  new  story  by  George  McDonald,  author  of  "  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neigh- 
borhood," etc.,  and  "Aytoun,"  a  new  novel  by  a  talented  American  author.  Whym- 
pers  Illustrated  Narrative  of"  Scrambles  among  the  Alps,"  will  be  continued.  The 
Monthly  Gossij  and  Reviews  are  uncommonly  well  written.  Terms:  f4  a  year.  Ad- 
dress, J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Galaxy. — We  always  open  the  Oalaxy  with  a  kind  of  anticipatory  zest.  It 
seldom  contains  anything  tame,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant  of  the  whole  circle  of  Monthlies,  at  home  or  abroad.  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  exquisite  story,  by  Mrs.  Edwards — "  Ought  we  to  Visit  Her  " — ^through 
the  last  year,  will  need  no  urging  to  see  the  end  of  it.  For  the  ensuing  year,  there 
will,  we  are  quite  certain,  be  no  diminution  of  the  light  and  lustre  of  the  patt. 
Pablished  by  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  f4  a  year. 
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Old  and  New.— This  popular  Monthly,  edited  by  Edward  E.  Hale,  oflfera/ra  to 
lunn  subscribers,  the  last  three  months  of  1871,  and  also, "  The  Christmas  Lock- 
et," a  Holiday  Gift  Book,  published  early  in  December,  containing  Stories.  Poems 
and  other  papers  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  George  MacDonald,  H.  H.,  Joaquin  Miller, 
Miss  Williams,  Charles  T.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Morris  Perkins,  Edward  E.  Hale  and  others 
of  the  favorite  contributors  to  "Old  and  New."  By  this  very  liberal  offer,  sab- 
Bcribers  obtain  the  whole  of  George  MacDokald's  new  stonr, "  The  Vicab's 
Daughter,"  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  "  Old  and  New  "  'for  October,  1871, 
which  proves  to  be  of  peculiar  interest,  and  takes  up  and  carries  forward  some  of 
the  characters  first  met  in  •*  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neiprhborhood."  They  will  also  ob- 
tain the  whole  of  a  new  serial  entitled,  "  Six  OF  One  by  Half  a  Dozen  op  Thb 
Other,"  the  first  chapter  of  which  appears  in  the  December  number.  This  serial 
will  be  quite  a  literary  curiosity,  being  written  jain%  by  Mrs  Stowe,  Mr.  Loring, 
Miss  Hale,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  Mr.  Hale. 

One  of  these  writers  furnishes  the  part  which  appears  in  the  December  number; 
another  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  story  and  furnishes  the  chapter  for  the  Januair 
issue,  and  so  on  through  the  February,  March,  April  and  May  numbers  for  1872. 
The  conductors  of  this  Maj^azine  do  not  stop  with  the  entertainment  of  their  read- 
ers. They  also  discuss  at  the  hand  of  the  ablest  authors,  the  f?ravest  questions  of 
politics,  relip:ion,  social  order  and  history.  Four  dollars  sent  to  George  A  Coolidge, 
Business  Agent,  care  of  Uoberts  Bros.,  Publishers,  143  Washington  Street,  Bosieo, 
will  secure  this  valuable  periodical  for  one  year,  and  also,  the  extra  nnmben 
offered  to  new  subscribers. 

Heabth  and  Home  is  issued  every  week,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beantifQl 
Journals.  It  has  twenty  large  pages,  and  contains  many  fine  engravings  of  a  high- 
ly pleasing  and  instructive  character.  It  has,  also,  a  vast  amount  of  choice  read- 
ing, carefully  prepared,  and  full  of  instruction.  With  a  moderate  amount  of  ronl 
information  for  the  Farm  and  Garden,  it  contains  excellent  Editorials  on  the  vari- 
ous topics  of  the  day,  which  give  the  reader  practical  and  useful  information.  It 
also  has  a  Jlousehold  Departtnent,  which  will  greatly  aid  every  housekeeper.  The 
Children's Depan7n€nt,  edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dodge,  with  many  Assistants,  is  of 
great  interest  to  all  the  little  people.  The  News  Department  tells,  in  a  clear,  con- 
densed way,  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  so  as  to  make  the  reader  intelli^at 
without  wading  through  a  great  mass  of  material.  Price  |3.00  a  year.  Addrew 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  246  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  for  December  is  at  hand.  Among  the  Magaimes 
received  each  month  we  find  none  more  really  instructive  than  the  Phrendogieal 
It  is  progressive  and  reformatory,  but  does  not  deal  in  vague  and  illusory  schemes, 
like  most  of  the  so-called  progressive  publications.  The  December  nunaber,  which 
is  a  fair  specimen,  contains,  among  other  good  things,  Judge  Daly,  of  New  York, 
with  a  fine  portrait;  An  Old  Bone  of  Contention;  An  able  Review  of  Mr.Beecher's 
Life  of  Christ;  The  Bridge  of  Motion,  or  Recent  Scientific  Developments;  Laara's 
Experience,  a  Strange,  but  True  Love  Story;  Gen.  Robert  A.  Cameron,  the  Colorado 
Colonist;  Chicago;  Chronic  Catarrh,  its  Cause  and  Cure;  Thought,  in  Sound  and 
Motion;  The  Geological  History  of  Man;  The  Faculty  of  Order  and  its  Culture; 
Working  at  Night;  The  Deserted  Village.  Single  numbers  30  cents;  $3.00 a ywi. 
A  new  volume  begins  with  the  January  number.  Address  S.  R.  Wells,  PublJflher, 
889  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  JorRNAL  op  Speculative  Philosophy  for  October  fully  maintains  it« 
interest  for  all  lovers  of  Metaphysics,  and  the  number  of  such  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  our  country.  It  contains,  I.  Kant's  Ethics.  IL  Thoughts  on  Logic  and  Dia- 
lectic. III.  Review  of  Hartmann  on  the  Dialectic.  IV.  Ficlite's  Facts  of  Consci- 
ousness. V.  Wendelenburg  on  Hegel's  System.  VI.  Bion's  Ode  on  the  death  of 
Adonis.  VII.  Hegel's  Philosopy  of  art-chivalry.  VIH!  The  Quarrel.  IX.  Philos- 
ophy in  Europe.  X.  Book  Notices.  Published  quarterly.  ^2  per  vol.  W,  T.  Har- 
ris, Box  2,898,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  Conjunction.— We  learn  that  the  Congregational  Review, heretofore  published 
in  Chicago,  111.,  will  be  incorporated  with  the  Ifew  Bnglander,  and  published  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Professor  Samttel  C.  Bahtlett,  or  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Congregational  Review,  will  hereafter  assist  in 
the  editorship  of  the  New  JEnglander,  which  will  now  be  the  representative  qnar 
terly  of  the  Congregational  denomination,  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
Janoaiy  number  will  be  published  early  in  December.  Price  f4  a  year.  AddiMS 
Williun  L.  KingBley,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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PracUrHl  Spelltog,        ..... 
T^ie  Wanderer,  •....., 
The  Coming  TiHu-li«r,    ..... 
G«ner»I  Vieir  o(  liefun»U,       .... 
Geo^raph}'  for  Our  CounLry  SrIiool»«,    - 
Conipatftttvo  BtymAlof^,  ..... 


120 
193 

196 
127 
1*27 
129 
130 
13} 


PraclirAl  Redding,        .        .        .        .        . 
Collc>^os  ail  Souff""  of  Power, 
OffirlMl  Departnuint,  -       >  '     .       • 
Qnery  Box,    -       -        .... 
Editorial  MI«rollany,         .... 
EdiirntlonMl  riit«>liigi-nr«,      ... 
Notesof  the  States,    -        -        -        -        . 
LUerary  MiiM-fllatiy,      -        .        -        - 
N«w  Publicaliond— Booia  and  P«rkMUrats 
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•  135 
188 

-  140 
141 

-  148 
151 
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SAMUEL    FALLOWS    AND    JOHN    B.     PRADT, 
Hditors  and  Publishers. 


C 


^c 


MADISON,  WIS.: 

ATW'OOD   St   CULVKR,    BOOK    AND   JOB   ^UIXTKRS. 

ISVO. 


^^v:^^ 


T|IB  LITTLB  CORPOKAL,  Ihe  most  popular  Jnvenlle  Magazilne  !n  the  World.    Gruutiy  er' 

nnd  improYcd ;  price,  ?L50  a  year ;  six  copies,  |7.S0 ;  Bamplu  copy,  15  cents.    Premlif  «' 
THE  SCHOOL  FB8TIVAL.  a  QuArterly  Mat^axlne,  devoted  to  School  ^zbibllions,  ,  M ilwattkei 
cenU  a  year ;  sample  copy  15  couts.    Both  Mnirazines  i^s^ncd  by 

8 K WELT,  &  Miyj^R,  PuBLT#HVBfl.  Cm 
Ufo  Scwell  ft  Miller's  REED'S  DRAWIi^O  C^RHS  ip  f^r  echoois. 


Milwaukee  f  hermo  Water  Cure. 

CoMPBISlX<?  ALI,  THK  Al'I'LlANtES  OK  A  FiKST-ClASS  VVaTEK  CleE, 

TURKISH:    B^TH, 

M.  P;  riANSON,  M.  Di,  J!;"„:^:';:«"n::::i^c;.';i.,.  Physician  and  Proprietor. 

Board  and  Treatment  at  the'  Cure.     Send  foi  Circulav,  or  send 
Five  Stamps  lor  PainpliJet. 

"Thte  Tiirhlph  Jt^i'h  has  nniMiod  a  ncwets  bjtti  I'ormaDLuiitlbi  and  msii<ll<eii3Cd."— J>r.  Gold- 
en, St.  ■Ihomot  li-^idlal,  I.;i»i:n. 
Dr.  (IwH^.of  OuriirvB.  EAyn:    "It  (the  buth)  le  ftiD  real  panacea  for  the  lirger  pardon  ol  tbe 


TheTiirht«b  Bath  is  likcnnlDEa  Tiotnblr  tn^tlliiiioa  ri>r  tbo  beaDnf  of  the  i 
boH  bEun  ueeil  udds  (Jal1j''ta  Uk  \a,poi\aMa.—Efmtuo  %-<vn>in. 

H.TiDBt«fc..n.c  .._..._.  ... 

fclemiAc  <i 

ITjduB  Wurktr. 

lerirSeeato  Ihe  puhlK,  (hal  wr  hato  wnlcheii  with  Kieali 

jc  Curu  aitbc  eunmrof  f  mirth  nud  SjcamureiiifBeW,    Tbi 

this  InMUiitloD  la  lonnded  aprm  ■  ejttieni  ol  ini.-aHbre>  nnni  etHcleni,  uru  mid  agreuahlr  tha 
any  otbsr  In  ids  NDnhuvat.  llierr  can  be  dp  qDrttlon.  Hiinda'di'  ol  onr  bctt  cliizi-nn  and  tcoit 
or  Blningurgispill^lniUbubalJ,  aodrnHnjam  ihu  llTinv  miinnnlenliior  iucnralivc  powen.  I 
oiiv  slinri  year  aod  a  hiilr.  Dr.  Ilaiimn  haa  tialiiud  n  wide  ee'ehrliy  n>r  hL>  I'lire,  and  we  are  em 
tokunwthat  he  ta  rcaidueapactDf  Uii^nnirnrd  he  duHrTea  I(u  bia  cuIerpriDa  and  the  bociilli  h 
I*  cuodinlug  on  tha  iKOplu  ui  tbe  Norcb'weiL— SinrtniJ. 

AmoBR  the  lailiiniiiint  of  onr  rily.  thuia  are  none  niDra  cnrel]'  aiKl  rapidly  ealntni:  pnhlic  coi 
aduTiceUian  tha-'Thi-rmo  Water  Vnrt,"  A*  we  vlpUtbeTiitkifh  llalb  ofihii.  Int-iiiniioii,  rroi 
neck  to  week,  we  atepleaied  lori^o  thai  Ihe  namen  of  our  diufI  woalthv  ani:  rcflued  clIlEeiuai 

rnu'ind.  i-h^iwlh..!  Ihvre  inil»I  bu  "  "me  virtue  iiih<>rci"  In'ihc  nifanl'  ured/and  we  are  gliid.  fc 


Jobber  and  Retailer  of  Dry  Goods^ 

No.  369  EAST  WATER  STREET, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


TERMS     CASH!  ONE     PRICE     ONLY! 


ALL  GOODS  MARKED  IN  PLAIN  FIGURES.     The  BEST  ASSORTMENT  and  tbe  LOW-^ 
EST  FIGURES  ean  always  be  relied  Qpon.  aprSm 


(Jowperthwait  &  Co. 

Educational  Publishers^ 

628  &  6jo  Chesfymi  Street^ 

PhiZadelphia, 

Publish  a  FuM  Series  of  School  Text-Boohs, 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 


School  Architecture. 


The  aabscriber  ftmifihes  CAREFULLY  PREPARED  FLANS  for  all  classes  of  Edocational 
BaildJnge, 

From  the  most  Simple  to  the  most  E^ensive  and  Comipletd. 


TASrWULNESS  OF  DESIGN^ 

GOOD  ARRANGEMENT,  and 

ECONOMY  0^  CONSTRUCTION, 

CombiliedWltbSVSTEifATlC  ANt)  THOROUdiBE  VfeNTlLATlON,  dnd  proper  distribution  o! 
Light  and  Heat  to  all  parts  of  the  baUdlng,  assured  in  ell  cases. 

Preliminary  Sketches  sent  for  consideration  lof  School  Boards,  etc. 

TERMvS  MODERATE,  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEEtt 

iE.  tOWNSEND  MIX;  Architect, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

nEFEBBNVES. 

Hob.  Slk*L  FALLd'^a,  Gbo.  H.  t^AUi. 

Suite  Boperlntendent  of  Instrattiota.  Bnperintchdeht  of  Schools,  Milwaukee. 


Vol.  I>] 


T£3£i2ABt   Sl.SO 


[No.  (. 


"""^ 


(T 


WISCONSIN 


OftOAK  OF  THfi 


STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION, 


^akd  ov  thi5 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION 


ji'M¥,ietiy 


Cutbtnob  School  Slu<U<w— rh>  »irt,       • 
Schedule  for  Normal  Institntn.        -        - 

On  Sp«lliDg, 

The  Monthly  Inslitotc,      .       .       .        . 
How  to  Coiidntt  RerilHliohs  in  Reading* 
Addma  lo  Spring— Poetrj, 
The  Tow  a  SVnteiii,     .        .        -        »        . 
MtHlcrn  Kdticatioh,         •        •        <-        . 
IIloU  to  aNewTearheh    .        .        .        < 
Posture  in  Re'tdibir,       .        4        .        . 
ConipHrRtIre  EtymolotrV,   .        •        4        « 


Pagel.i?  Text  Tiookkin  I'ulted  .<iiili>«  tii4tDf>,  •    t*«jre  !•.> 

IM  '       Tiirn*<  Slairwav— Piwirv,      ;        .        .        .        .  1T7 

»    161               ArigHlion, L        .  \',i 

IM              Text  Mild  Con tvxt,           .-.»-.  lia 

1G6             To  rnreuta,         -        .4        .        4        4        .  181 

-    IM             Offlcinl  DfparlniHil,  *        -        *        .        .        »  1^3 

1«»              Edll/>rial  MUcollany, IW 

•     170  ,       Kduc.it'toiial  IntellitC<.>*c«^>  ••>*■-  190 

179  I      Otitis  and  Kndis      .        •        ■        <        4        4        •  i»| 

.     172  ]       Utefary  Miscellany,  •        >        <        .        .        .  ]86 

IM             Newr  rublicalfunn-  Uooki  nixl  Pcrto^Iicals    -        4  19.9 


SAMUEL-    FALLOWS    AND    JOHN     B. 
Editors  and  Publishers. 


PRADT> 


L 


MADISOK,  WIS.: 

ATWOOD    &   CUI.VKR,    BOOK   AND    JOIl    PRl.VTKRS. 

1870. 


\ 


THE  SCHOOL  FEESTIVAL  la  a  l)cautlfnl,  original  qnartcrly  mogazlce,  devotod  to  new  and 
gparkllBsr  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Concert,  Molion  and  other  Exercisics  lor  Sunday  Scbool  and  Day 
School  Exhlbitlonv^  Concerts,  Festivals,  "  Pnblic  Fridayi*,'"  etc.  Conducted  by  Alfred  L.  Skwell 
(for  nearly  eix  years  editorofthe  ''  LUtlc  Corporal'*  Mognzlne,)  and  Kre.  M.  B.  C.  SLade,  of  Fall  Hlvcr, 
IdasB.  Price,  50  cents  a  year;  six  copic?,  one  year,  $-2JM:  pintle  copy,  15  centi».  (Back  numbers  from 
January,  lb70»  can  alfo  be  ftimiahed.;    lasuea  by  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL  A  CO  ,  Chicago,  III. 


Milwaukee  Thermo  Water  Cure. 

CoJirRISIXG  ALT.  THE  APPLIANCES  OF  A  FiRST-ClASS  WaTER  ClTnE, 

TURKISH:    B^TH. 

M.  P.  HANSON,  M.  D.,  Ji■,"C"Vd^vi:!';::i:;x^^^^^^^^^  Proprietor, 

lioartl  and  Trfatiiuiiit  !it  iht-  Ciii-c.     Suiid  for  Circular,  or  send 
Kivu  Sliiiiips  lor  I'umplilet. 

"The  Tnrhlpli  Bnih  has  opfinsO  a  now  era  b  Jih  for  mnn  LoaUhy  snfl  nanAliemed."—Br.  Bold- 
an,  St.  y/ioniai  iI<fpUal,  Loudan. 
Hr.  (Imbi'.  of  OenrfB.  "iiy! ;   "  11  (ths  bnllil  Ib  tto  renl  panacea  for  Hie  Isrgfr  portion  Of  Ibe 


Ur.  Thn'llchiiia,  or  l^nilo 


II(l^ 


ThnTorkl>hBiitb»liccnnlot;nnaliibli'lni<[llDtlon  Tar  Ihc  hcallnn  of  the  f\c\,  TbM  II  tu 
hceii  prodiici.no  of  marvolioiiH  cari?«  ilietc  caii  he  no  illspiiliiig,  auU  ibo  suicet*  wtm  wftkb  tt 
hii»  b«OD  uti;<l  adlle  diillj  W  ii»  imijorlanco.— A'fminp  iii'Cannii. 

HaYlngtnkHii  iMino  pilnslo  dnmino  lUc  Tiirfel^h  Barli  Irmlment.  bolh  bT  rxDeriircni  nid 
fciRnllUc  iuveKtlKotinn.  ne  lucd  uudar  oblliialluji 
tUHioa.—Cbiinian  Worttr. 

TnoTolsuo'iwtltnMon  offijrlii«lt»«erT'ce»lo  t1..  .       ...... 

Interert  and  muro  lallniartlon  ihaii  thfCmv  st  Iho  CiitBnr«f  Fonr 

i!.Ia  liielliiiilon  In  iDUnilni  vipnn  \  i-ynit'ln  ol  luuiuinm  nmre  elllcictii,  kbio  mm  ii^reeaDio  luin 
any  OMIBT  In  t<iu  Nwlhwi'st.  ilii're  can  h<:  DOqiirMiun.  Hiind  edtal  onr  bc«t  ciliiwiii!  an<l  icon* 
of  Ktrangan  lurlliy  In  ?t»  behnll.  nnu  nianT  ne  ibe  tlvlm  itioniiniCTiO  of  ttacnrntive  poocn.    I> 

to  knnw  Ibat  ha  In  reHiiIni;  a  unit  or  Ihe  ranard  he  dcHtrveit  foe  hli  enlerptite  aiul  Ibo  buDidi  he 
it  coufcrrliic  un  the  peoptaof  Ihe  Nurihweit.-%S>n(tnff. 

Anions  Iho  luMilniloiia  of  onf  dt]',  Iheie  are  none  mors  ninlf  and  nnldly  saliitnir  pnhlle  coo- 
flduDCe  thau  Iho  "  Thprmo  Waier  Ciirv,"  An  we  vleit  Ibv  Turkfuh  Bith  of  Ihis  lD»ii<uilon,  Item 
week  m  H-cok,  no  nru  ptcaHid  1o  reo  IhnI  ihu  nimo'  of  onr  n)0»t  wonllhT  and  raflnvd  clliEena  Br* 
conslantlTlccreai'li.e  npoi.  Ilia  «ner.  ri'iilidry.  That  an  InHilntiDii  bBvod  nrnn  prlnclplo*  (oop- 
Ijotcd  lo  lUe  i^ni'lvi'ilututton  iiud  iirvJiidiccHof  the  pvoplu.  nud  uieutlDglbe  nniRaaoniua  oppoii- 
lion  of  Bomo  medEcal  ihod.  han  l>i;CDiiia  In  ttesthim  Ino  yearelo  be  bo  wt;lln|i|>ii'daiea  (ud  pat- 


L.    A.    WHEELER, 

Jobber  and  Retailer  of  Dry  Goods, 

No.  369  EAST  WATER  STREET, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 


TERMS    OASHi  ONE     PRICE    ONLYl 


ALL  GOOPti  MARKED  IN  PLAIN  FK5URES.     'jho  BEST  ASSORTMENT  and  Ite  LOW- 
EH  r  FIGURES  can  always  be  relied  upon.  aprSm 

CowperOiwait  &  Co. 

Educational  Publishers, 

628  &  6 JO  Chestnut  Street, 

IPhUctdetpMci, 

Pablish  a  FvU  Series  of  School  Text-Books. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CmWQUE  SENT  FREE. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  farnltihcs  ra re fn  11  y  prepared  plans  for  Educational  Baildlngs,  from  Ibc 
inotft  blmpie  10  the  most  extenvivb  and  complktb. 

TaJteftilncM  of  Dcsiffn.  good  arrnngement  and  economy  of  con«triJCt!on,  combined  with  proper 
veuiilationf  and  dielribu'vion  of  light  anu  beat,  aesared  In  all  caseB. 

ESTIMATES    GVanaJCTEEO. 

Bailditig  Committees  will  fltd  a  variety  of  plnns  for  reference,  upon  application. 

E.  TOWNSEND  MIX, 

Architect,  Milwaukee, 

1I/)N.  SAMUEL  FALLOWS,  State  Superintendent  PnbUc  Tn«lniction. 
GEO.  II.  PAUL,  Eirq,,  Superintendent  Pafclic  Schools,  Milwaukee. 


Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 


VOLUME  ONE,  NEW  SERIES. 


SAMUEL  FALLOWS,  JOHN  B.  PRADT. 

Svperlntendfnt  of  Public  Inslruclion,  AsiisCant  HupH  Public  iMlructlon, 

Editors  and  Proprietors. 


Kfnfflfl  8ub8CfiDlions  SI  50.    Each  gubecriber  may  obtain  a  eccond  one,  at  the  raie  of  $2  CO  for 
the  two!  SSd  mo?e  at  thrBanio  rate.    Thi.  appUee  to  all  old  ^ubacnbers  as  well  a.  new  ones. 

It  Is  needless  to  remark  that  the  Joubnal  is  a  valuable  medium  for  advertising.    Term*,  rea- 
sonable, and  communicated  on  request. 


/ 


Vol.  I.] 


TlETl^aiez    Sl.GO   .A. 
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WISCONSIN 


OKGAK  OP  THE 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


AND   OF  THE 


DEPARTMENT  ,0F  ^ai-lQ   IN STRUCTIO N. 


■/(• 


JULY.  1871. 

R,  - . .  •  I '   *-•  '• 


GMTTS^^erS  i 


Text  Boofca  In  tlotted  Stateg  History, 
Succe&H  of  PhontUc  Teaching,  - 
Arithmetical  Progresbion,     -       • 
Mot«a  forT«acher»,    .... 
Lifeml  Orthojcraphy,         -       .       « 
Revolution,    -       -       .        .       . 
Teochen'  Unions,       .       .        »        « 
Siiperfluotu  TcMchers,   .        -        . 
A  Teacher'i  Erruing  Prayer,    • 
School  Govervmcnt,      .       .       > 
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237 

-  239 
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•241 

-  242 
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.  247 
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CompftrallYe  Statistica. 
FeititOe  T««cberB,       .        .       . 
EsxeDlialit  for  the  School  IIoimo, 
OOieial  I>e|Mirtni«nl,  .       .       . 
KditoriHl  MiBcelliiny,     •        • 
Quory  Box,  -        .        -       . 

KflucHtional  Intcllifi^ence,  - 
Odda  and  Enda,      ... 
Literary  Miscellnny,      -       • 
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SAMUEL    FALLOWS    AND    JOHN     B.     PRADT, 
Editors  and  Publishers, 


MADISON,  WIS.: 

AT  WOOD   k  CULVER,    BOOK    AND  JOB    PRINTERS. 

1871. 


c=>3q, 


>i 


THE  SCHOOL  FESTIVAL  In  a  beaatifaU  orijrinal  quarterly  mngazlne,  devoted  to  new  and 
tparkUDs;  Dialoi^ncgt,  Kccliatiorii,  Conceit.  Motion  prd  other  Exerci^et  tor  Sunday  School  and  l)r.7 
School  Exhibitions,  C(fnccrt«».  Fet:tivalg,  *' Puhlic  Fiidayp,"  etc.    C'ondncted  by  aVfred  L.  Skwell 

i for  nearly  fix  years  editor  ol  the  ''  I/.Hle  Corporal''  Magazine,)  and  Airs.  M.  B.  C.  Sladb,  of  Fall  Kiver, 


The  Famous  Hom 

Keulya  Thoasind  Fagei  of  Muiic!     U>rD  th 
sep^rats,  at  leait  Five  Hinired  Dillita!   To 

HOME  CIRCLE.     - 


PIANISTS  ALBUM 
PIANO-FORTE  CE 

The  MarchL-9,  QuickstciH,  WoIIkm,  Fottiis.  Mini 
ilrilles.  Rimplu  Airs.  Piaoo  Plecaa.  nnd  Funr  Uinil  I 
vn:ra  curofiilJji  selecled  froin  «n  Immonee  »[ock.  aac! 
■■rtco  u(  each  book  lii  Baurds,  i'!.5a ;  !ii  CMh.  f:) 
rocrfplnf  [oUjlpricu. 

OI 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  New  YorH. 

O.  L.  ROSENKRANS, 

ELGIN  WATCHE 


American  and  Foreign  "Watches 
Clocks   Jewelry,  bilver  and  S 
ver-PIated  Ware,   Diamonds 
Spectacles,  &c.i  &c. 

Solid  Gold  and  Silver  Goods 

Masonic  Regalia,  &o. 

83  Wisconsin  Strael,  MilwaiUcee. 


Hellmuth  Ladi 

liMuijur^Icil  bj- II.  It   II  Trinco  Aimuii.    linaid  ; 

V>')-KS1-,  I.IIKI.IHITJI,  D 

|3^rori>arliciiUr=.,n|i!.H,tc. 

Wisconsin  Journ 

VdU-MK  <iM-:,  y 

SAMUEL  FALLOWS. 


M&^WxW  be  aent  Gratia  to  Teachera  and  School  Officera,  on  application."^^ 


Catjlogu  E. 


Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co;s 


ILLUSTRATED 


c? 


fi.-'i 


ESCRIPTIVE  m  ATALOGUE 


M\ 


OF  THE 


EoLEOTic  Educational  Series 


OF 


^ 


■o    Oi*^   VY  c*r>     V    Q4 


)?r!jcal  ana  <^all?g?  Irfji-ji^cal^s. 


CINCINNATI,    O. 


SP£CI.tEi  jyOTiCE  TO  SCMIOOM,  OFFiCERS, 


FiFECTi  HI  suflijniiniiyi  mimi. 

DESK  AND  SETTEE  COMBINED. 


Until  now  this  Desk  has  not  been  ofTered  outside  of  JfTew 

York  City  and  Suburbs. 


WHEREVER  SHOWN  IT  HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED. 


We  claim  that  these  Desks  Excel  all  others 

In  the  following  particulars: 

ECONOMY  OF  KOOM.  There  ia  no  desk  made  that  cloece  so  conpactly,  c  ccupylnjr  wh<n 
folded  as  It  does,  only  deven  inches  of  Bpaco.  Thus  ample  room  is  aflorded  for  ingreiMand  egrcSi. 
and  gymnastic  exerciaca.    In  case  qf  Jire^  this  is  an  invaluable  feature. 

WHEN  FOLDKD  THIS  HESK  LEAVES  NO  UNGAINLY  AND  DANGEROI'S  IRON 
T'KoJECTION  to  tear  tho  clothe8,ancl  intcrleic  vith  the  passage  between  iho  deslid,  btitaeciuva 
h  perfect  free  way  of  about  two  feel  in  wiUih. 

IT  INSURES  CLEANLINESS  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.  When  tho  defeks  are  folded,  eweop- 
In^  becomes  a  maf  tor  of  as  much  case  as  If  in  a  perl'ectly  open  room. 

WHEN  FOLDED  THE  BOOK  AND  SLATE  RACK  18  LEFT  PERFECTLY  FREE  AND 
EASy*^  OF  ACCESS — an  advantage  found  in  no  other  folding-desk. 

THEY  ARE  THOROUGHLY  STRONG,  DURABLE  AND  ELEGANT,  tho  caatlngft  boinp  til 
laado  ol  cxta  woi;j:ht  and  strength,  and  the  dt^sk  fasuned  to  the  floor  with  sixteen  screwx.  Taa 
arrangement  For  fo)din,T  is  so  con«trnctcd,  as  to  bo  ?nu9/L  more  diiralle  t*ian  t/i4  old  dsk,  Wc 
u^c  nothing  but  kiln  dried  lumber  for  the  woodwork. 

HTIKY  A  RE  THOROUGHLY  COMFORTABLE.  The  backs  and  scats  both  being  oon»troctt4 
'With  hpeclal  reference  to  the  comfort  of  ihe  scholar,  and  are  shaped  to  the  form. 

THICY  ARE  NOISELESS  IN  OPENING  AND  FOLDING.  By  an  application  of  pad^  all  no2«o 
le  r voided. 

WHFN  IT  IS  DESIRED,  THE  SCHOOLROOM  CAN  BR  TRANSFORMED  INTO  A 
SPACIOUS  AND  KIJOGANT  ASSEMBLY-ROOH  FOR  ADULTS,  l^o  deck  th.tt  is  made,  so 
well  meets  thie  want.  When  Ihe  de-'k-Ud  is  folded,  tbe  tettee  becomss  jusi  as  available  for 
lecture-room  use,  aa  though  made  expressly  for  that  purpose. 


We  claim  that  the  Peard  Desk  and  Settee 

has  no  rival. 


Descriptive  Circnlan  showiLg  cuts  of  the  Peard  Desk  eent  to  any  address  on  applicatioQ. 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  ANY  OTHERS- 

Srhool  JPistrici  liontfs  taken  in  payment  for  Desk^. 

Address,  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

159,  State  Strtet,  diicngo,  111. 
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SAMUEL    FALLOV/S    AND    JOHN    B.    PRADT, 
Editors  and  Publishers. 


.', 


MADISON,  WIS. : 

ATWOOD   k  CULTEB,   BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTERS. 

1871. 


THE  SCHOOL  FESTIVAL  Is  a  beatitlfal,  original  qaarterly  magazine,  deToted  to  newai 
sparkllnff  Blalogncs,  Kecitatlonii,  Concert.  Hotion  aod  other  Exercif  es  lor  Sanday  School  and  D 
School  Bzhibitione,  Concerts,  FeBtivale,  »*  Public  Fridays,"  etc.  Condacted  by  Alfred  L.  Sewe 
(for  nearly  aix  years  editor  of  the  *^  LUtle  Corporal"  Magazine,)  and  Kra.  M.  B.  C.  Biadk,  of  Fall  Riv< 
Mass.    Price.  60  cents  a  year ;  six  copies,  one  year,  |3.fiO:  tingle  copy,  ]6  cents.    (Back  nnmbers  frc 


TTniversity  of  \ 


Department  of  Agriculture,  Engineering, 

It  hu  (Ihi  well  fQinlfhed  WOKKINO  L«BORAT< 
LYTICAL  CHEHliiTltY,  tba  ASSAYING  ur  OBE9,  i 
TbctaiialKim  LAW  DEFAKTHUNT,  UtTrdlng  tn[ 
llie  Fini  Tern  opes*  Aognst  sa,  IKTl. 
For  fnnhir  Inrotmition  (ddtegp,  *t  HudlfOn, 
June  sn,  iSTl. 


SCHOOL  ARCHI 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  rnrn I- hCB  currfiiil)' prcpnred  pli 

T«itflfolncp«  nC  l>e#lcn,  gnod  iir:niiBPiiifnl  iodocnnom 
veDillBllDD,  aud  dlBiclbaliua  ol  light  auu  beat,  ■.»uii-d 

Balldlve  CoDiroUleci  will  IlLd  a  vorlel;  of  pluna  for  r 

E.  TC 

HoH.  SAMCEI,  FALLOWS,  Snic  Ktipi-nnifnilu 
GEO.  JI.  I'AUL,  K.q.,  bti|ii;riniKndoi.t  Putlic  S 

O.  L.  BOSENKRANS, 

ELGIN  WATCHES, 

American  and  Foreiga  Watchesanc 

Clocks  Jewelry,  failver  and  Sil- 

ver-Plated   ware.   Diamonds, 

Spectacles,  &c.,  &c. 


83  Wisoonsin  Street.  Milwaukee. 

Cowperthwm 
Educational  1 

628  &  630  Ckestw, 

Philadelpl 

Publish  a  Mill  Series  of  S 

DEscBiPTivE  cmLOom 


POSTSCRIPT. 

It  is  due  to  the  late  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
RoBEBT  Gbaham,  Esq.,  to  Say  that  the  non-appearance  of  his  address 
in  full,  in  this  number  of  the  JoumcUy  is  not  his  fault.  The  manuscript 
was  entrusted  to  another  party,  and  when  wanted,  was  not  forth- 
coming. 

It  is  due  to  themselves  that  the  editors  say  to  their  readers  that  they 
were  both  obliged  to  be  absent  when  the  last  sheets  of  this  number 
were  going  through  the  press,  and  that  they  could  not  attend  person- 
ally to  the  proof  reading  and  some  other  matters  of  detail. 

B^**Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakbhan,  Taylob  &  Co.,  request  us  to  say 
that  the  price  of  examination  copies  of  Swinton's  Condensed  School 
History  of  the  United  States  is  seventy-five  cents,  and  not  sixty-five, 
as  printed  in  the  advertisement.     (See  first  advertising  page.) 

l^^We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  announcement  of  a 
New  Series  of  Readers,  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Butlbb  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
See  last  page  of  cover. 


VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


WOOLWORTH,   AiNSWORTH    &    COMPANY, 

51,  53,  and  55  JOHN  STBEFT,  17SW-70BS. 

Ill      STA.TT:     STllEET,      CHXOA.OO. 


•  m  • 


RETAIL   PRICES: 


BARTHOLOMEW'S 

NATIOKAL  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWIKa. 

The  only  regularly  graded  system  of  Drawing  pub* 
lislied.     It  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  Draw- 
ing is  a  study  and  can  be  taught. 


Bartholofneuf's    Uraufing'-JSoohs, 

la  Nos.,  each $o  40 

The  following  numbers  are  now  ready: 

No.  X. — Horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  to- 
gether with  plane  figures  and  ornamental 
forms  composed  of  curved  lines. 

No.  a.  —  Inclined  lines  and  ornamental 
forms  composed  of  horizontal,  vertical,  and 
inclined  lines,  curved  iineiv,  circles,  and  or- 
namental forms  composed  of  curved  lines. 

No.  3. — Initiatory  lessons  in  Perspective; 
the  method  of  drawing  from  objects  explain- 
ed :  the  Laws  of  Light ;  Shade  and  Shadow 
presented. 

No.  4. — Advanced  Lessons  on  the  subjects 
preitcnted  in  No.  3. 

No.  5. — Les.<tons  in  drawing  Fruit  and 
Flowers. 

No.  6. — Initiatory  Lessons  on  Foreground 
and  Foliage. 

No.  9.  —  Initiatory  lessons  on  Animal- 
Drawing. 

No.  10. — Advanced  Lessons  on  Animal- 
Drawing. 

Sketches  from  Nature,  5  Nos.,  each, 50 

Sketches.     Bound, 450 

Perspective.     8vo, x  25 

Cards,  3  Nos.,  each 30 

Lessons,  6  Nos.,  each -    20 

Blank  Drawing- Books, .' .....'     35 

Guide  to  J>raudng-Booh»  for  Teaeh- 
er».    Each  Number 30 

Pritnary  I>rawlnff-Card9  of  twenty- 
four  lessons,  in  three  numbers.     First 
series  develops  the  idea  of  lines  in  various 
.    positions,  and  combines  them  into  sym- 
metrical forms. 
One  card  is  devoted  to  Printing,  and  two 

to  Writing, ao 

Second  series  introduces  curved  lines,  more 
extended  desij^ns,  and  the  drawing  of  ob- 
jects; also  exercises  in  writing,. 20 

Third  series  continues  the  exercise.'*  of  series 
second,  with  more  difficult  objects  and  com- 
plicated designs,   .      ao 

Guide  to  Primary  CnrdSf  for  Teach- 
ers, for  three  series  of  cards, 30 

PrIwMirjf  School  Slater  with  grooves 
for  attaching  the  cards,  and  ruled  for 

writinfj  exercises, 25 

.Same,  with  rubber  cushions, 38 

J>ra^eing-'Bo0k  Covers ,  per  dozen,. . .       do 


Baecom'M   Works. 

/Esthetics,  or  the  Science  of  Beauty,. . . $2  00 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric, i  50 


Brigham's  Scholar '9  Jtegieter, 25 

*'  Recitation  Card, 03 

Chantplin'M   Works, 

Text- Book  in  Intellectual  Philosophy.   .   i  50 
First  Principles  of  Ethics i  50 

Camhridffe  Course  of  Physics, 

Chemistry 2  00 

Natural  Philosophy 3  00 

Astrouomy, 2  00 

Camhridgft  Physies  (Shorter  Course). 

Handbook  of  the  Stars, x  62 

Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy, i  25 

Handbook  of  Chemi.stry, i  25 

Campbell's  Neuf  €^el^man  Course,,  x  25 

Crosby's  Greek  Series. 

Greek  Grammar, 2  00 

Greek  Lessons, i  00 

Greek  Tables, 63 

Xenophon's  Anabasi^^ i  25 

"DouaVs  German  Grammar, 200 

Pile's  American   School  Hymn- 
Rook,  40 

Pits' s  School   Exhibition  Book,,.      45 

Hanson  A  Holfe's  jAitin  Course, 

Preparatory  Latin  Prose  Book,  3  00 

A  Handbook  of  Latin  Poetiy, 3  00 

Selections  from  Ovid  and  Virgil,  with  a 

Vocabulary. 2  00 

Caesar  de  Bcilo  Cnllico, a  00 

Cicerouis  Orationes  et  Epistolx  Selects,  2  00 

Magill's  French  Series. 

A  French  Grammar,  a  new  edition x  50 

A  Key  to  French  Grammar, .   1  00 

An  Introductory  French  Reader 2  00 

French  Prose  and  Poetry, 2  00 

Mason's  Gymnastic  Exercises, —      40 

^ieliard's  Latin  Lessons, t  00 

School  Hytnn-Book. 

For  Normal,  High,  and  Grammar  Schools,    fio 

Sctiool  Psalter. 

For  Devotional  Exercise  in  Schools,  ...       75 

Sawyer's  Latin  Primer, 40 

Wilson's     Treatise    oti    English 

Punctuation, a  00 


ll9"WiU  bt  sent  Gratis  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  on  application. 
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IMPORTAJ^T   A:N'J^OUJ\rCEMEJ^T!U 


E.    H.    BTJTXiBK;   <Sc    O  O., 

611  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 

HAVE  THS  PLEA8UBE  OP  ANNOUNCXKe 

TO  TEACHERS,  SUPERfNTENDENTS  AND  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATIM, 

THAT  THEY  WILL  HATB 
RBA.X^'V,      ,A.XJOXTST      lO, 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES  OF  READERS^ 

BY 

EPES   SARGENT   AND   AM  ASA   MAY. 

Complete  in   Five  Books* 

THEY  WILL   BE   BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATEI 

WITH   300  NEW  AND   ORIQINAL   ENGRAVINGS, 
BanrSOMEI^W^    P RUTTED^    STRO^GLIT    BOUNB^ 

AMD  WUaL  BE    THE 

CHEAPEST  SERIES  PUBLISHED  IN  AMEEIO4! 

The  reputation  of  their  authors  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their 

LITERARY  EXCELLENCE 

AND  PRACTICAL  ADAPTATION  TO  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  Series  will  consist  of 

Retail  PHceti 

The  New  American  First  Reader  -  -   20  cents. 

The  New  American  Second  Reader  -      30  cents. 

The  New  American  Third  Reader  -   45  cents. 

The  New  American  Fourth  Reader  -      60  cents 

The  New  American  Fifth  Reader  -  -   90  cents. 


The  authors  have  endeavored  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of 

THE  WORD  METHOD,  THE  ABC  METHOD, 

THE  PHONETIC  SYSTEM  AND  OBJECT  TEACHING. 

The  READING-MATTER  and  ENGRAVINGS  will  be  NEW,  FRESH  and  ORIGINAL. 

SPECIMENS  will  be  sent,  and  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  PRICES  will  \» 
made,  TO  ALL  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES  who  desire  to  change  their  text-books 
on  Reading  for 

THE  LATEST,  BAXDSOMEST  AND  BEST  SEBIES  PUBLISHED, 
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Coadttioaa  of  Sucomm  ia  the  Scbool-Room,    F«g«  821 

A  N«w  Text-Book  on  Univorml  HUtory,        -  SST 

Stady  of  G«ogT»pby  la  Oor  Common'  Sckoeia,    •  3S9 

Qaidratic  E^oationt, 33S 

WorktotMDoDS, S34 

Answer  to  "  Saperflnoos  Teacher*,"         •        -  338 

Extrmct  fh>m  CImm  Orstioii,         ....  ^7 

Tngmmiaxj,    -       -       -       .       -       -       -  *W 


Offlciftl  Depwinent,         .       .       .       . 

Editorial  MieoellMiy,    .... 

Qnery  Box,         -       -        -       -       -       - 

Educational  latelligeaoe, 

Literary  UlBcellaay,  .... 

Odd*  and  Ends,      .       .       .       -       - 
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Kotices,         ,-.... 
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SAMUEL    FALLO'VVS    AND    JOHN    B.    PRADT, 
Editors  and  PubliBhers. 


.' 


MADISON,  WIS.: 

ATWOOD   k  CULVER,   BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTEBS. 

1871. 


THE  SCHOOL  FESTIVAL  l»  a  boiutlfal,  orfginni  qnnrterly  magaxlce,  devote«l  to  new  and 
aparkltnc:  Dlalogaes,  Kecltationei,  CoDcert,  Motion  pDd  olbcr  £xcrcI»cH  lor  Sunday  School  and  Dny 
DChool  Exhibitions,  Concerts.  Feftlvale,  ''Public  Fridayf/' etc.  C'ondacted  by  Alfrkd  L.  SEWtLb 
(fomearly  six  years  editor  of  the  *'  Ltttlc  (7orpornr*  Magazine,)  nnd  JLn.  M.  B.  C.  Blade,  oIFall  Rivet:. 
Maea.  Price,  60  ccnta  a  year;  aix  copiei«.  one  ye^ir,  $*2  no:  i^iiiglo  copy,  15  centa.  (Back  numbers  Irom 
iMQ»«aB  alM  be  nuniahed.)   Ueaed  by  ALFRED  L.  b£W£LL  ^  CO.,  Chicago,  UL 


j 


TEE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Tlie  Normal  Schools  of  the  State  open  for  the  ensuing  School  Year  aa  fi^lows: 

At  T*latteville,  -----  Si-pUmher     g,  1J971. 

At  Whitewater,  ------  Septetnhmr    H,  187 i. 

At  OMhkosh,  -,--,,.    September  12,  1S71. 


TERMS  OP  ADMISSION. 

Tho  Board  of  Reprents  of  Norm  il  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regalations  fhr  the  adzaift- 
Bion  of  StudentH  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  Aeeembly  District  in  the  State  i«hall  be  entitled  to  six  repreacntiitive&  la  the  Nonnl 
Schools,  and  in  caBe  vacancicB.exiBt.  in  the  representation  to  -which  any  Aftsembly  IMirtrici  Ik  enti- 
tled, Buch  vacancieB  may  be  filled  hy  the  President  and  Secretary  of  tho  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  CandidateB  for  admiBBton  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Baperintendcnt  of  the  County  (cr 
if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jariBdiction,  then  the  nomination  siiall  be  made  by  tbe  Gt 
Superintendent  of  tho  city,)  in  which  such  candidates  may  reside,  and  they  ahall  be  at  lesA  »iz- 
te3n  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily  health  and  of  gcxxi  moral  character.  Each  person  bo  nomlosud 
ih  11  receive  a  certificate  setting  forth  hiB  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  ot  sack 
a  rtificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mall,  by  ilie  Sni^erintendcnt,  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Boizd. 

3.  Upon  pretseiitation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal  School,  the  candi- 
date shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in  the  branches  required  by  lav  kx 
a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and  Theory  and  Praclicc  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qnali- 
fied  to  enter  the  Normal  School  in  repjiect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Aimishlag  «tfc 
evidence  as  the  President  may  require  of  good  health  and  good  moral  character,  and  after  ra> 
scribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

T, • .  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purix)t*c  in  entering  this  State  Normal  School  is  !o  ft 

myself  for  the  pr.)fe*.sion  oT  to  iching.  aad  that  it  is  my  intention  to  en-^a'^iln  teaching  in  tkc  paH- 
lie  schools  of  thiK  State. 

4.  No  ix^rKon  shall  1>e  (MitiHed  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  Ix'cn  a  m'jml)cr  of  the  school  in  whirii 
such  diplcma  is  *?ra-ited,  at  ]oiM  one  ye-^ir,  nor  who  Is  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age:  but  aoe-rtii3- 
cale  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Prcni  lent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  *h«n 
have  been  a  member  of  su-'.h  «*chool  for  one  term,  provld(?cl  that  in  his  judgmonl  snch  ceHlfieate  to 
deserved. 


The  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  iht 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 

President  E.  A.  Ciiaklton,  at  Platteville. 
President  Oliver  Arey,  at  WhitewaU^r. 
President  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosli. 

Samttrl  Fatxows,  WM.  STARR, 

fifcretary.  Pretideni. 


M^Win  be  Bent  Oratie  to  Teachers  end  School  OfilcerB,  on  application, 
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PUBLISHERS'  ANNUAL  LETTER 


TO 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

omce  or  the  **  NaHondi  SerieSy^ 

111  dc  113  WILLIAM  6rKEl£T,  N.  Y  ,  Aagant  IS,  1071. 

FufEXDS— At  the  appropriate  peason  of  the  year  for  Improvement  a  in  your  course  of  s^Un^r 
Mil  beg  to  enumerate  «ome  particulars  of  the  projj^roSs  which  ib  being  made  ist  the  preparalijii  Jf 

THJi:  BKST  AIDS  TO  TEACUIS'O. 

The  sakillert  workman  without  proper  tools  ip  at  a  loss:  ho  thone  who  trnin  th«r  yonns:  mini 
lament  to  And  Iheir  enicieney  inipiiirefi  \ys;  ina(l<'qnate  texl-lx)okH  or  those  which  do  not  reprv'acBi 

TJiK  J.  AT  EST  COyt)ITroyi^  OF  KKOWLEDGK. 

In  the  endoavor  to  furnish  a  standard  si'rics  of  wiiidi  these  coniphunt8  may  never  be  msd^, 
ttie  pnl)lishers  who  liave  th«?  honor  to  smbbcrihc,  liave  invested  large  experience,  capiltti  acl 
«uergy,  and  point  to  the  crowning  rei*ult  of  their  labors  with 

A  JVSTIFTABJjE  pmide. 

The  "National  Series  of  Text-Books"  which  they  have  slowly  accnmulated,  comprises  more 
toliuneti  than  any  other  serlen,  and,  what  is  better,  a  greater  number  that  have  proved  thcms^'lTi-tf 

ACCFVTABLJC  to  TEACHFIi  ANJ>  T.EAnSER. 

Their  list  of  Authors  includes  the  rii)esl  and  most  illustrious  nanxes  on  the  roster  of  Ameri<~ia 
pedairoiry.  The  masterpieces  of  such  writers  as  David  P.  Page,  Mrw.  Knima  Willard,  Chaxies  1). 
Cleveland,  Wm.  B.  Fowh;,  John  A.  rortor  and  Ilichard  G.  Parker,  among 

THOSE  WHO  T.EFT  FS'HUBING  MOyVMESTH 

in  their  works,  (tlu)ugh  revised  if  necessary  by  tender  and  nppreriutive  hand?,)  are  fonnd  fA^t 
by  side  with  the  latest  productionis  of  such  as  Cliarles  Xortheiid,  Wm.  (i.  Peck,  Jopeph  A'.d»  o, 
E'dujird  .larvis,  Alphonso  WikmI,  Edward  Maustleld,  J. T/Champlin,  IraMaybeW,  Henry  liarnard, 
▲.  S.Welch,  and  others  among 

EMIXEXT  ZiriXa  JED rCATOJlS. 

Th«  first  placx'  is  occupi«'d.  At*  ever,  by  the  magnificent  system  of  Consecntive  MAtheirsi?r«". 
Upon  wlii(>h  .ill  others  are  ba^ed,  and  which  are  yet,  in  r7»e  proirre^?  of  editions,  under  the  vlgort>«» 
Hud  leained  antiiorb  eye,  still  aliead  of  all.    These  bear  the  honored  name  of 

CUABLKS  DAVIEfi,  XL.  I}. 

Next  come  thope  practical  and  teachable  Cieographierj  with  "no  nonsense  abotit  them.''*  for 
which  Mr.  Jamp:?*  Monteith  is  res|)OT»sihle.  The  educational  authorities  of  Twelve  Stat»-\. 
when  eiii[)o\v(>red  to  do  so  by  law,  have  zealously  adopted  them  for  uniform  nee.  Amuni:  tL« 
latot  venlicts  is  that  of  Texas,  \,Juiy,  1871,)  aud  this  great  State  adopts  also,  with  equal  didkcrisoi- 
nation  and  gooti  taste 

WATSOy^S  FLEGAXT  XEW  BEADEBS, 
known  as  ^^  Inff>^pHi<f'^Ht  h' ddent."'    These  beautiful  b«)oks  are  loudly  praised  for  their  mftbrl, 
their  pictures  and  tyjx>.  their  new  selections,  their  available  size,  and  their  low  price,    •'Sau^*^ 
Links"  allure  the  learner  more  than  ever  in  the  attractive  pages  of 

CLAnK\S  \E  H '  A'O  B  >/  A  L  G  B  A  MM  A  R . 

Here  the  d»'y  bones  of  li!nL;ll^h  -^p-'ech  c -ase  to  rattle  iu  disorder  and  dismay,  and  armnffc  therm- 
hclvea  without  half  trying.  A  loud  call  lias  been  heard  for  short,  bimple  books  in  Scie»ce.  fcr 
grammar  schools,  that  thould  still  be  redeemed  from  childishness. 

YouyG  nn.  j.  i>.  steele 

set  himself  to  remedy  that,  and  has  leap.nl  info  fame  with  his  already  celebrated  *'Fo«rt««'a 
Wi^Tvs'*  books  in  each  scieflce.  The  last  was  (teoloLry.  This  awakened  enthut^iatim  for  "anew 
dcpartttfe''  in  oiher  branches,  and  among  thv  tlrst  fruits  is 

'*  BABS'ES*  BBIEF  HISTOBTf*' 

A  truly  deljcrhtfnl  book,  embracin-j  the  whole  subject  of  U.  S.  History  in  290  pages  of  texi^  yet 
replete  with  anecdote  and  illustration,  and  written  in  a  moat  fascinating  style.  "It  cont^iii»»i> 
les«  than  sevenieeu  entirely  original  features. 

OTIIEB  \iCW  BOOKS 

arc  "Chnpj7inf)'8  P!hmtntary  DrauiiKj  Book,"'  a  text-book  for  scholars,  by  the  standard  Americaa 
authority  in  Art;  W)t/i/ri.i\i  (rt^niiid*  Copy  Unnk^^'ow  a  new  plan  r»f  progressive  developrat'Lit :  ari 
nearly  reudy  are  Montfith'H  Com/ir^/itnsirt  (w:  (ujvaph'j^  t)r  all  branches  of  that  science  in  one  voi- 
iime,  for  iuienuedialc  clasiseB;  and  I)i<ken«'  "  iSi/fi*')U  (lud  iSihoolimndera'' 

IMPBOVED  rVR \ITVBE. 

In  pnrsnnnc^  of  a  design  to  furnish  complete  material  for  schools,  wc  have  organized  rtir 
N'lfmh/U  6cliool  Far  nit  lire  Covipany,  for  the  manufaciure  of  the  celebrated  Peard  Pat^-ht^,  noUkUr 
the  new 

FOLDING  I>ESK  AXD  SETTEE, 
by  which  the  school  room  nuiy  bv*  at  *)nce  converted  into  an  audiiMice  room,  or  again,  by  folding 
the  ffcat,  each  piece  occupies  but  leu  inches  of  space.    Over  Jive  thousand  of  these  have  ftlrv.«Uj' 
been  sold. 

FOB  FUBTHEB  IXFOBMATIfpy 
apply  to  any  of  our  offices  In  person  or  by  letter  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Educational  Bulletin* 
or  Circulars. 

A.  S.   BARNES   &   COMPANY, 

111  &  113  William  Street,  New  York. 

J.Zff  Stiitr  Street,  Chicago.  9G  Common  Street,  Xew  Orte<tnSM 

H'i'»  Cfn-HfnHt  Sti^eet,  PhUadelphia,  311   W.  Bait.  Street,  Btitttmorr. 

S'4  Brom/ield  Street,  Boston.  S  Grand  Motel,  San  FraH€i9eo* 
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What  Shall  Wc  Dk  »vUh  ni,r  Piinmy  Si  liu<>N,    V.Z:.-'.* 

Cotiililions  of  Siircr.iJi  la  llie  Srhix'l  KcHiiii,      -  :■•.•; 
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A  rorrection, 
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Health  cf  fv  Ii,.u|  (•Jiil.lrfri. 
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THE  SCHOOL  FESTIVAL  is  a  bcniitifnl,  ori;rir.nl  quarterly  raiiirazlrc,  devoted  to  new  mid 
FparkllDC  l>Inloguce,  KccitotionK,  Concert,  Motion  prd  other  Exercises  lor  Sniicjay  School  m.d  r)..v 
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MAKE  MONEYUnd  DO  GOOD!! 

Wo  wMi  to  employ  men  of  character  niid  reliability  loscU  our  Uiiabrid^'od  Edition  of 

The  Uncivilized  Races  of  the  World, 

By  the  celebrated  NaturaliKt  and  Historian, 

Rey.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S. 

Wo  furnish  tliis  Mork  in  one  Volume  or  in  two  Volnmep,  containing  nearly  1500  p&ge5« 
and  lllui^tratcd  l»y  nearly  500  fine  En^ayingS. 
It  is  an  invaluable  book  lor  the  I..ibrary,'and  a  fascinating  book  to  the  casual  reader. 

S!>nd  for  ternif- to 

J.  B.  BURR,  HirnE  ^  CO.,  Ptihlishers, 

123  South  Clark  Street,  Chicaj^o,  111. 

mv  \mm  m  Musicm  institute 

jrO.    11,    KWJVG    STREET, 

Thin  Tiif^titulion  i«»  rondnrted  by  a  vcrv  HU])orior  Corps  of  Teachcr»»,  and  in  celebrated  for  ii? 
Ihonuitzhne.-s  and  exceeding  low  rates  of  Tuition. 

I*iano  Jj€HSonSf  20  T.fssonSf  f»  ftufr  Xo.  1 - $€.0O 

♦♦  <•  **  ♦*        No.  ii t^.OO 

«<  "  '•  **        Jio.  ,3  m.OO 

*<  *»  "  ''        Xo.  4  IJi.OO 

*•■        **  *'  **      Xo.  s ao.oo 

Organ^  Oiiitar,  Flute,  Violin,  Brass  Band  Slnsic  at  corresponding  rate«u 

Special  attention  iriven  to  Voice  Tuainino.  for  Singinir.  Speaklntjor  Readinji.  and  i^eneral  Eix>- 
(TTioN  ;  and  alr»o  to  the  LssTurcTioN  of  Tkacheilm  in  the  above  named  brancheK. 

Z*r  Se/ulforCirnilarji.  I'rof.  T.  Jf.   JtRAXJ}, 

Maoison,  Win.,  Box  .'itJCi.  Vrincipal. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 

VOLUME  OXIJ,  NEW  SERIES. 

SAMUEL  FALLOWS,  JOHH  B.  PRADT, 

Suiierintendent  of  PulAlc  Instruction,  AsiistarU  Siqj^t  Public  Intiruction, 

Editors  and  Proprietors. 

Sin!>lo  snbscflpllons.  $1.50.    Each  gnbgcriber  may  obtain  n  second  one,  at  the  rale  of  f^.M  for 
the  two,  and  more  at  thu  same  rato.    This  applies  to  all  old  aabgcribers  as  wcli  an  new  odcs. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  Joubnal  is  a  valaablo  medlam  for  advcrtlslog.    Terms  rca* 

eonablc,  and  communicated  on  request. 


ESTELL'S  PROGRAMME  CLOCK,  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

A  superior  EIGIIT-D^Y  CLOCK,  and  REGULATOR  ;  easily  set  to  strike* 

ANY  riKXJRAMMK  of  excrciaea,  no  matter  how  Irregular  the  dpaceit  of 

P^   time;  duos  nut  require  chauging  oftener  than  the  programme  is  cliAni^d; 

r^   has  a  large  dial ;  gives  a  single,  clear  stroke,  like  a  call-bell ;  ba.^  been 

H  thorouglily  tested;  its  simplicity  and  |>erfection  the  admiration  of  every- 

e    Ixidy.      Am    excellent    TlME-PtKCE    AND    A    tAITDFlL    MOmTOR.      TOB    MOST 


V  '» 


rl     _  ^~;^  USEFUL  IxvF.NTioN  OF  THK  AOE.    WARRANTED  in  evcry  respect. 
r      Prices  :  No.  1 ,  $10.0(» :  No.  2,  $15.00 ;  No.  3,  $12.50. 


For  full  descriptive  circular,  address,    HADLE Y  BBOTHERS  ft  ESTELL, 

Bole  Proprietors,  41  Madison  Ht.^  Chicago,  Tlli 


THE  STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  Normal  Schools  of  the  State  opened  for  the  ensuing  School  Year  as  follows; 

Ai  Platteville, /$#7i#<>Mi6f>r     S,  1871. 

At  Whitewater,  -  -  -  -  -  -         September    S,  1871. 

At  Oahhoahf  ------    September  19,  1871. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  ha?  adopted  the  following  regulations  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  tlic  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  reprcsentatlvcs  in  the  Normal 
Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  In  the  representation  to  which  any  Assembly  District  is  enti- 
tled, snch  vacancies  may  bo  filled  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Connty  Superintendent  of  the  County  (or 
if  the  Connty  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  City 
Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  six- 
teen years  of  age,  of  sound  Iwdily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated 
shall  receive  a  ccrtiilcate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  such 
certificate  shall  l)o  immediately  gent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certlllcatc  to  the  President  of  &  State  Normal  School,  the  candi- 
date sha^l  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  lu  the  branches  i-cquired  by  low  for 
ft  third  grade  certiUcatc,  except  History  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  quali' 
fled  to  enter  the  Normal  School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such 
evidence  as  the  President  may  require  of  good  health  and  good  moral  character,  and  after  sub- 
scribing to  the  following  declaration: 

Ij .^  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entcripg  this  State  Normal  School  is  to  fit 

myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  engage  In  teachiug  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  Who  has  not  been  a  mcml)cr  of  the  school  In  which 
such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  ccrtitl- 
Cfttc  of  attendance  may  Ikj  granted  by  the  President  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall 
have  l>cen  a  member  of  such  school  for  ouc  term,  provided  that  iu  hi«  Judgment  such  certificate  is 
deserved. 

The  Terms  of  ItonM  at  each  l66aliiy  (ire  moderdtet 
Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addre.ssing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  sdidols,  as  foUdws: 

President  E.  A.  CilARtTON,  at  I^attovill^.  • 
President  Oliver  Arey,  at  Whitewater. 
President  Qboroe  Si  Albee,  at  Oshkosh. 

Samuel  Faijx)W8,  WM,  STARR, 

Secretary.  President 
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White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics.  > 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  VOLUME  II. 


With  one  more  isBae,  closes  the  First  Volarae  of  this  Series  of  the  Joubxal.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  present  conductors  took  the  publication  in  hand  at  the  reqaeet  of  the  state 
Teachers'  ABsoclation,  and  that  such  attention  as  they  have  been  able  to  give  to  it  liaa  been  an 
addition  to  many  and  pressing  official  duties. 

The  pages  of  the  first  volume  have  been  filled  mainly  with  original  matter.  More  docbtlcf^ 
might  have  been  contributed;  but  as  the  Journal  was  established  at  the  request  of  the  teacbcre 
of  the  State  themselves,  we  have  received  and  used  snch  articles  a«  they  have  sent  u?,  without 
importuning  for  more,  and  with  but  little  opportunity  for  choice.  If  at  any  time  we  have  fell 
regret  that  our  leading  teachers  did  not  write  more  frequently  and  mqre  nnraeronaly,  we  have 
remembered  tliat  they  too  have  many  and  pressing  engagements.  Wc  have  received,  however, 
many  excellent  articles. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  matter  furnished  by  us,  while  but  thirty-two  pages  a  month  weiv 
promised,  torty  have  usually  been  given,  which  is  well  or  better  than  is  done  by  many  older  pa^ 
lications  of  the  kind.  As  to  mechanical  execution,  our  Joitrital  ^rill  compare  favorably  witk 
others. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  who  have  aided  ns  thus  far  in  the  enterprise:  contribnt^^ 
for  their  articles;  county  superintendents  and  othen?  for  obtaining  subscriptions;  |>apcr-makere. 
printers  and  binders,  who  have  enabled  us  to  present  our  montlily  i^ssues  in  good  ftt^ason,  ainl  m 
a  respectable  garb;  and  all  ouf  patrons,  subscribers  and  advertii»ers,  for  material  aid. 

We  shall  make  every  effort  possible  to  increase  in  the  futnrc.  the  literary  value  of  the  JorB?(4X. 
by  securing  the  best  writers  we  can  find,  for  its  pages.  A  genero&s  subscription  list  will  aid  ct 
greatly  in  this  direction. 

We  hope  of  course  that  all  our  old  subscribers,  who  commenced  with  the  first  nnmbcr.  tost 
feel  disposed  to  renew  their  subscriptions.  As  a  general  rule,  we  take  it  for  granted  tbey  wiab  lo 
do  so,  unless  abont  to  retire  fW>m  the  ranks  of  teachers.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  all  who  intend 
to  renew,  forward  their  subscriptions  as  soon  after  the  1st  of  December  as  convenient.  Bnt  t^ 
those  who  do  not  do  so,  we  shall  continue  to  send  the  Joitrxal,  unles^s  notified  to  disconnnne. 
Notice  of  discontinuance,  should  be  given  early  in  December,  that  we  may  better  know  bow  raaoj 
to  print  for  January. 

We  look  for  a  large  Increase  of  our  circulation,  for  the  ensuing  year,  both  among  teachers  and 
school  ofiicers.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  many  of  the  latter  are  availing  themselves  of  the  per- 
mission given  by  law  to  bacome  subbcribers. 

For  the  next  Volume,  we  offer  the  following 


TERMS : 

To  every  new  subscriber  for  Vol.  II,  remitting  $1.63,  and  whose  subscription  is  ret^ived  by  the 
90th  of  December,  we  will  send  also  the  December  number,  which  will  contain  tho  intereftius 
and  valuable  Lecture  given  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association ,  last  summer,  by  Hon.  J.  L. 
PicKARD,  former  State  Superintendent, on  the  "Teacher's  Position." 

For  fS.OO  in  advance,  we  will  send  Vol.  II  and  the  back  numbers  of  Vol.  I,  fh>m  July.  The 
August  number  contains  the  Proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers^  Association,  and,  with  the  othfi 
five  numbers,  the  Papers  read  before  the  Association;  making  this  half  volume  very  valuable. 

CLUBBING.— A  district  clerk  and  teacher,  or  any  other  two  perHons,  clubbing  and  sendii^  ■• 
their  subscriptions  in  advance,  shall  receive  the  Journal  at  $1.25  each;  and  names  may  at  an> 
time  be  added  to  the  club,  at  the  same  rate.  Nearly  every  one  of  our  old  first  fiubt^:riber«  can 
get  one  or  more  names  for  a  club.  In  such  cases,  the  added  club  subscribers  must  be  n^w  Mih- 
scribers.    It  is  not  necessary  that  clnb  subscriberri  all  receive  their  copies  at  the  8ani'3  pastoffire. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 


PUBLISHERS  OF  THE 


AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Beard's  Patent  Folding  Desk  &  Settee, 

For  Schools.    Bamed  out  by  the  great  fire  of  October  9, 1871,  have  re-established  themselves  at 

515,  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


They  ha^e  received  a  fbll  supply  of  their  Publications,  and  are  ready  to  fill  orders  promptly. 
I'hanking  the  Teachers  and  Educators  of  the  Northwest  for  their  liberal  patronage  in  the  past, 
they  respectfnlly  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

CATALOGUES,  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICE  LISTS,  s^nt  frbe  on  application. 

MAKE  MONEY!  and  DO  GOOD!! 

We  wish  to  employ  men  of  character  and  reliability  to  sell  our  Unabridged  Edition  of 

The  TJnciyilized  Races  of  the  World, 

By  the  celebrated  Naturalist  and  Historian, 

Rev.  J.  Q.  WOOD,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S. 

We  ftxmlsh  thiD  work  in  one  Volume  or  in  two  Volumes,  containing  nearly  1500  paffes« 
and  Illustrated  by  nearly  60O  fine  Engravings. 
It  is  an  invaluable  book  for  the  Library,  and  a  fascinating  book  to  the  casual  reader. 

Send  for  terma  to 

J.  B.  BirRR,  MirnE  »  CO.^  ruhlishers^ 

122  South  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

MADISOII  VOCAL  ACAOEIIY  UNO  MUliiCIIL  IKSIITUTE, 

jro.    11,    KMJTG    STREET^ 


This  Institution  is  conducted  by  a  verj  superior  Corps  of  Teachers,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
thoroughness  and  exceeding  low  rates  of  Taftlon. 

Piano  Zes9on9,  90  Zessons,  Orade  No,  1  $6,00 

"        **  «'  "     yo,  2 10.00 

"  "  "  "       No,  3  19,00 

"  '*  '*  "       No.  4  IS.OO 

**  "  "  "       No,  5  fdO.OO 

Organs  Guitar^  Flnte^  Yiolin^  Brass  Band  Music  at  correspondini^  rates. 


Special  attention  given  to  Voice  Tbaininq,  for  Singing,  Speaking  or  Reading,  and  general  £xx>- 
cuTioN ;  and  also  to  the  Instbuction  of  Tbachbrs  in  the  above  named  branches. 

Prof,  T,  H,  BItAND, 

Principal, 


Send  for  Cireulan. 
Mabibon,  Wis.,  Box  M6. 


New    and    Improved   Text-Books. 


Liberal  Terms  for  First  Introduction, 


ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.      I     Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra. 


1.  Primary.    11.  Iiit^rmeliate.     !!i.  Soliool. 

tl*:r  Only  THREE  BOOKS  in  the  Series..  ^4 

New  n;n!  pliiU'W  'plnrnl  MrrauiiciniMit  of  inat- 
\o\-:  L*li\>ic.l  and  l^)lili('Ml  <H'.»MiMphy  uiiiicl  in 
ii  \v.:v  That  <-aii  not  f.iil  lo  inti-rf-^t :  illtisinilinnH 
all  n'vw  aMil  clc-.' mily  en'jriivcd;  ilic  in::«t  pnic- 
lic.il  svstiMu  oi  niaj)-ilrH\vi'iira!i(l  Iho  UMst  bcau- 

S^T  Spet-imeii  Patfcs  sent  ifrutiN.....S2 


Snfticir-nrly    t'l<Mni'utn!-y    for    licirinnvr'*    m'i- 
have  a  pr  iciical    k!hnvh>.'l'_'o   of  Arithnir!i.'.  tvvi 
siifh-icnily  a;lvaui'0  1  MMd  I  IjDroii'jh  fj.r  tli«-^t'  u|,  > 
int.'.id  ti)  pnisuc  tlu;  Hi-jlier  Maili<'tna.i--'r.    Tji 
dcnion-^ti'Mtious,  iJiouirh  clear,  Jire  concl?^i*. 


-o- 


-o- 


Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship. 

coi='V-book:s. 

N).  1;  No.  2;  No.  P>;  No.  4;  No.  5  Hoys: 
No.  5  (ilil.^:  No.  0  Boys;  No.  OCiiils; 
No.  7  Boys:  No.  7  (Jirls;  N<».  S,  Vjiricty 
of  Ofipitii's;  No.  8  (J iris,  (Ufa  *]y  ready.) 

The  (i:rh"  btiokn  continn  the  t»'inio  <'()pi(*>'  at* 
till'  corivsiKnidiuir  luunlicrs  for  Bo'Jh^  but  in 
bmalh-r  haud-wi  iliuj?. 

OTHER  FEATURES. 

Th»'  EehM'lic  Sy^jfcm  also  includes  an  Exkr- 
ci-iKllo<»K.  Hand-Book  and  W'ritino  Cart)8. 

TiK'«^caro  now  n*  idy.  iMulTeachert;  aro(■arno^«t- 
Iv  invited  tti  i^en  1  for  full  dc>crii)tive  eircularis 
of  thcni,  and  10  i;ivc  the  JCcleclic  Pennian.'-hip  a 
trial. 


HARVEY'S  GRAMMARS. 

Element  ar  y  0  rain  mar, 

Enarlish  Grain  mar* 

Tlarvey"?*  (Jr.ininuut*  are  clear  and  definii«'ii 
Ktatcnieni;  i'.ecnriite  and  coneise  in  detiuiii:i;. 
thdmuLrh  and  eoniprchensivo  in  trertnn'iit.  T\wy 
have  been  olileially  rcconnnended  (»r  adojit'-^lf  r 
exclu>ivo  use  (or  the  public,  hchcjoln  of 

NebraNkii,  North  Curolina, 

MissiKsIppI,  South  Carolina, 

Loul)(iaiia,  Virginia, 

Kentucky,  («(H>ri^i&, 

and  have  a  wiilecirculation  in  manv  other  Siat«-. 


-o- 


White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 

Complete  Scries  in  Tliree  Books. 

rKIMAKY.    INTF.UMKDIATE.    COMPLKTE. 

While's  Arithmetics  have  met  with  the  »///- 
7//  //'//  '/  ajjproval  and  commend;iti«)n  of  |)-onii- 
la-nt  e:hic.t!or{*  to  wli.uu  they  have  been  sub- 
miite.l.  if  iscvtuU  lently  bi-li-ved  that  leacherj^ 
will  tjnd  them  tiik  nv.<i  Arithmetics  for  the  use 
of  (iraded  Schools  yet  olVered:  the  <n>h/  ones 
eni|)loyin!j:  the  new  'mellio  1h.  and  in  which  the 
irreat  ilfh!'  rcfiiin  in  Arithmetic— tiie  ioinphtt 
union  of  Mi'Utal  and  Writlen  Arilbinelic--i}^ 
n-aehed:  whib^  the  cotnjuictittkK  of  the  Srries 
(there  beinu'  only  three  bouk.-t  render?*  them  the 
most  tcohomkal. 


Cole's  Institute  Reader, 

Embraces  pnretlcal  directions  10  Teaeh."--; 
exercises  in  (ill  (/rd/ifft  of  ivadiuir.  fix)rn  Priii^nfj 
to  the  most  advanced,  includini:  select i(Uis  foui- 
u  irrc'it  variety  of  sources;  and  a  chapter  nu  t.-:-* 
nh'thnd  of  onductinLT  Te.icher's  Instit  u;«-s.  >'■> 
work  hitherto  published  at  all  re^tMubles  it. 
citlier  in  desi;^n  or  execution. 


Kidd's  Rhetorical  Reader. 

.Tust  published.  (.'ontaiuK  a  ijreat  variety  of 
choice  -^eleclions  in  prose  U'.id  poetn  not  huh 
eiio  ])u)>lishe;l  in  this  f  n-m.  The  wurk  1-  tl.e  r-- 
suit  <if  the  Auth'>r"s  experience  as  a  te;;-  h.r  «  : 
ebicution  for  lif'een  years,  and  is  believed  to  '  .• 
tli>' most  valuable  te.vt-bcok  on  the  r>u  tj^.•cI  yvr 
is>ued. 


-o- 


-o- 


I 


SCHUYLER'S  LOGIC. 

A  compict  and  scholarly  treati-^e  u\)on  this 
■*ubjec.|.  l*ul)li?-lied  in  ailiacti\e  style — colored 
cloth,  limed  pai)er. 


Norton's  Natural  Philosophy, 

Illustrated  with  'M'i)  cn^raviiiirt*.  Knil'Mr'". 
tin?  latest  discoveries  to  date  of  pnldic.iti  r.- 
The  buiL'ua'je  and  detlidiions  are  clear  and  i-n- 
cise;  ficis  iirestaU'd  withaccvtrncy:  andlh*- ?  :'.» 
jecin  are  treated  in  due  prctpertion. 


J.-y  An  IlluHfraf*  f  DL.'icrli>!i('-  CMalofjnr  of  the  Eci.kctk;  Edi'cational  Si:«iks  ha**  just  b<-L 
puldishelinhands  )nie  style,  a. id  will  be  f.»r  warded  to  any  address  on  application  to  the  Publi-h^.T.'. 

;.^"'  Descriptive  Circtilars  of  atiy  of  the  above  New  ]looki»,  with  n^ommcndatjons  from  lea  1- 
iuLT  educators,  furnished  on  api)iic;»tion. 


WILSCLN,  lirXKLE  &  CO., 

137  Walnut  Street,  28  Bond  Street, 

CINCINNATI.  NEW  YORK. 


/TXrXt&XS:   Sl.fiO   J 


WISCONSIN 


r  Ei!V  ! 


UAN   01''  THE 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


AND   OF  TIIE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PCBIIC   INSTRUCTION. 


DECEMBER,  J871. 


CQJvrBitTat 


MADISON,  WIS.: 

k   CCLTXS,   BOOK  A&O   JO] 

1811. 


.„.Tif.^  SCHOOL  FESTIVAL  1«  a  bonuUfiil,  orlgiml  qaarlorlj  mwKtee.  de™Md  lo  ""J  «nj 
SE!~i'"i?  Sl'.''«'"="-  Hecll«lloin.  CoDcart.  Motion  snl  olber  BMrcttos  for  8nnd«y««*ool  "i^IJjy 
Scbool  gmibltloi.,,  CoDcert*.  F«tlTal-.  "Piihlic  irrid.™."  eta.    Condnctod  1)»  AfJMWD  I...B«?T«"- 


WisGODsm  Journal  of  Education 


VOLUME  II,  NEW  SERIES. 


SAMUEL  FALLOWS,  JOHN  B.  PRADT, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  A»9\$timt  SupH  Pubtie  Instruction, 

Editors  and  Proprietors. 


For  the  next  Volnmo,  wo  offer  the  following 

TERMS : 

To  every  new  subscriber  for  Vol.  II,  remitting  $1.53,  and  wbosc  BnbBcrlption  is  rccciycd  by  the 
cloEc  of  December,  we  will  send  aleo  the  December  number,  which  contains  the  intcrcstio* 
and  valuable  Lecture  given  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  last  summer,  by  Hon.  J.  L. 
PicKARD,  former  State  Superintendent,  on  the  ^^  Teacher's  Position.'^ 

For  $2.00  in  advance,  we  will  send  Vol.  II  and  the  back  numbers  of  Vol.  I,  Arom  July.  The 
August  number  contains  the  Proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and,  with  the  other 
Ave  numbers,  the  Papers  read  before  the  Association;  making  this  lialf  volume  very  valuable. 

CLUBBING.— A  district  clerk  and  teacher,  or  any  other  two  persons,  clubbing  and  sending  a« 
their  subscriptions  in  advance,  shall  receive  the  Journal  at  $1.25  each;  and  names  may  at  any 
time  be  added  to  the  club,  at  the  same  rate.  Nearly  every  one  of  our  old  first  subscribers  can 
get  one  or  more  names  for  n  club.  In  such  cases,  the  added  club  subscribers  must  be  new  sub- 
scribers.   It  is  not  necessary  that  club  subscribers  all  receive  their  copies  at  the  same  post  oflice . 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  Journal  is  a  valuable  medium  for  advertising.  Terms  rca- 
onablc,  and  communicated  on  request. 

"  OLXJBBJ3>Ta- 

WITH  THE 

Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

CLUBBING  RATES. 

A(*  the  Journal  of  Education  and  the  State  Journal  are  both  Issued  from  the  same  office, 
they  will  be  furnished  together,  on  the  following  terms: 

Journal  of  Education  and  Dailv  Stat«  Journal $11  00 

Journal  of  Education  and  Semi-Weekly  State  Journal j 5  SO 

Journal  of  Education  and  Weekly  State  Journal 3  00 

The  remittance  may  be  made  to  the  publishers  of  either  Journal,  namely: 

FALLOWS  &  PRADT,  Publishers  Journal  of  Edccatiow; 
ATWOOD  &  CULVER,  Publishers  State  Journal; 

Hadison,  Wisconsin. 

Xaive  Men    j  can  make  money 

and  >•  BY   ENOAGINQ 

Energetic  Womeii )    in  the  sale  of  our  new  books. 

"knots  UNTIED;"  or,  Experiences  of  American  Detectives; 

A  most  chastely-^rltlen  and  fascinating  book. 

}iv  Mrs.  GRISWOLD,  one  of  the  "QUAKER  CITY"*  PARTY,  in  w"'  *  S 

CORRECTED!    An  Infercptinp  and  instructive  volume,  beautlfuU    " 
Address 

J.    D.     HI    III.*.,     J.L  1. 

SnVn  Book  Pii 
122  South  Halstcd  Str 


Spectrum  Analysis. 


Three   impi  r 

Profs.    Ros  i 

IlngginEi  1 
Kns^lish  Sclent 

ly  illustrated.    Interoptinf?  to  every  one.    Marvclously  cheap.    Only  25  cents.  I 

bookseller**,  or  ncnt  iK)nfaj'e  pnhl  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  pabli.««hcrs,  OH  *  *"  . 
CHA^TFIELD  &  CO.,  New  Havkn,  Conn. 


TO  TEACHERS. 

■  ■■...■„.......oodo..ortunHytocomm.nco  keeping  the  Record  of 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

J5/"'  The  greater  portion  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  First  Volume 
]iav(3  been  paid.  A  considerable  number,  however,  still  reraam  unpaid. 
We  stand  in  need  of  these  subscriptions  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the 
last  two  numbers  of  the  volume,  and  for  paper.  Will  those  who  know 
themselves  to  he  indebted,  he  kind  enough  to  remit,  loithout  delay  "^  We 
refer  to  those  whose  subscriptions  commenced  with  the  volume. 

25Sr"  We  thank  all  our  subscribers  for  their  patronage,  and  hope  they 
will  desire  to  renew.  We  shall  co7ttinHe  to  send  the  Journal  unless 
notified  to  discontinue. 

t3^"  Notice  of  disconthiuance  should  he  f/ive?i  xoithout  delay ^  that  we 
may  better  know^  how  many  to  print  for  January. 

We  look  for  a  large  increase  of  our  circulation,  for  the  ensuing  year, 
both  among  teachers  and  school  officers.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
many  of  the  latter  are  availing  themselves  of  the  pennission  given  by 
la^v  to  become  subscribers.     For  Terms,   see  opposite  page  of  cover. 

8TATE  PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION. 

[Since  the  December  number  was  printed  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing notice : — Ens.  Jour.  Ed.] 

The  Principals*  Association  will  meet  in  Madison,  December  27-29, 1871. 
Tlie  subjects  referred  to  committees  at  the  last  meeting  will  be  discassed,  and 
lie  following  topics  will  bo  presented  for  consideration : 
1.  Tlie  discipline  needed  by  teachers. 

3.  County  Normal  Schools. 
8-  State  uniformity  of  teachers'  examinations. 

4.  What  can  principals  of  graded  schools  do  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  mixed 
shools  and  systematize  the  educational  work  in  our  State? 

5.  What  is  the  influence  of  our  schools  upon  the  industry  of  the  people? 

G.  S.  ALBEE, 

President, 


'^::if,ss  l^-sT.?.  ^^s:^^:^;;^^^^^^''^  "> »"  '^""'""""- 


Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 


VOLUME  If,  NEW  SEItlHS. 
.  SAMUEL  rAT.T.nwR 


lyilluHlmliMl.    Tht< 


.— ,  v.,   -„.,t  w'bTueo  lUiHl  on  'roce.pl  ut  iirlce  by  tlip  piiiillshore,  CHAKLEf'  - 

Jk  CHATFIELD  &  CO  .  Ne"'  Havks,  o.sn. 


TO  TEACHERS. 


K  year  will  afford  n  good  opportunity  (o  commence  keeping  tliu  Record  of 


The  leaclier's  Model  Poclet  Register  and  Grade  BooL 

y/  Booi,  Ifecord  and  Grtulc  Boot  combined.  Adapted  lo  all  grades  of  Schools, 
Itether  College,  Academy,  High  ScAoo/s,  Oniiicd  ScAools  or  Common  Schools. 
^ndsoMdy  bound  in  fine  English  cloth,  bnvlled  lidet,  crimson  edges.  Price,  by 
pil,  post-paid,  65  cents.  Send  for  a  copy,  and  if  it  is  not  entirtly  satisfactory  the 
irney  mill  be  rclttYacd  to  you. 

i  XEW  EDITION  OP  VlTdSE  *  STUART'S 

OKIiO'S  SELEtT  ORATIONS,  n-illi  LEXK.'OM,  NOTEH,  Klc.    Prleo  fl.Si. 

t SON'S  ELKMENTAKY  ALGEBRA.-Tha  innn  Jlmplp.jirogrciii.iv.i  Knd  uriicllwl  work 
bludyelpablUhod.    PrltotLU.  " 

illTS  FIRST  LRSSONS  IN  COMPOSITION.    Prtfo ft) Cmts. 
IKT'3  COMPOSITION  AMD  nilETOUlC.    TrlMfl.M. 

F"  Tcachors  InteroBlgil  in  booku  of  IliDiilioveehar-icler  riro  iw|1Ii"h(pc!  (n  bpii'I  for  cirtnlam 
lloiiit;  dv9crti>tiru  nuticcf,  cir. 

fE  MODEL  SCUOOL  DIAIIY.     rrito  per  flozcn,  fl.(e. 
MODEL  MONTHLY  KEPOItT.     Prlcp  pcrdowMi.H.ta, 

A  BBinplo of  hiitli  llio  1>!nrj-  nnil  Report  uill  Iw  tent  by  ninll,  poft  paid,  nn  rocelpl  of  ion 
PiMifc  nr1iltB»» 

ELDREDOE  ft  BROTHER, 

ir  Korth  Beventh  St.,  1-Mladrlphia,  Pa. 

BEST  HOLIDAY   GIFT. 

ebster's  New  Illustrated  Dictionary 

I   For  ,    Pastor. 

I  Parent,  Teacher, 

^  Child,  Friend, 

^t  the  Best.  d  DicUonary. 

KOOO.Wordi  if't  iffaBlaai  not  in  niher  Dktionarlfs.  3,000  KnrjraElngt.  1S40  Pagit 
■'  tfuarlo.    Priei  tlS- 

FROM    VICI    PRKSIDINT    COLFAX.  O  t  «8.ia'-1 

It  epontliKiiiiiig  tbroDgh  yourlHltut 

rbtvinjc.  "despite  trBCblo  conriltn- 
I,  dluppolntmimti,  iBBrmillea  ind  dcpicwloni,"  given  ttilrty- 
K  je  bin  life  to  Iba'anatnoiiB  labon  Incident  10  lla  proparalion.   Scarcclj  \':f»  lelnablB 

»  ih(  tlons  made  to  It  by  the  ominent  wrltora  who  h>vo  no  oxpniidPiI  the  toiE  In  DcllDlllons 

SI  ill  mtlvo  Clmllnns,  ati  well  an  tnthe  Snpplemivlit  of  HynanTmH,  nicnWH  in  all  the  muderu 
Eun       nnil  tiicir  moaning,  Prliiclpici'  of  Prnnnncinilrn  Jcc.   Wi  hilo  Ibu  pulilixberii,  In  >i">  ""- 


n 


•  WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY, 

t,040  Pasta  OctaTo.    000  Eiiyrdclngi.    Piict  tS.OO. 


NEW  AND  IMPROVED  TEXT-BOOK.* 


Liberal  Terms  for  First  Introduction. 


ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

I.  PrimiT.    n.  Intermediate.     E  ScM. 

C^^^Only  THBEE  BOOKS  in  the  Series.  j>:S 

New  and  philosophical  arran<»eineiit.  of  mat- 
ler;  Physical  and  rolitical  Geogniphv  united  in 
a  way  t^at  can  not  fail  to  interi^at:  illuHtraliouM 
all  new  and  elegantly  enjjraved ;  Ihc  nioi<t  prac- 
tical flyptem  of  map-drawiii<;  and  tlio  nioni  bfan- 
tiful  and  hrtlbtic^ily  executed  mupd  yet  pub- 
lished. 

I^^SpoclmeiL  Pages  dent  grnlis.^j'^ 


Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra. 


-o- 


Sufficientljr  elemoniarv   for    beirinner* 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  AiithuuT'r 
Bufficiently  advance<l  and  thorough  for  r  »,.»..■ 
intend  to  ])nrKne  the  Hi^rher  Marhoinxiilc*. 
deinonPtration8,  though  clear,  an*  coudt;* 


it 

w 
Tl 
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HARVEY'S  GRAMMASS 

Elementary  Orammarf 

EugHsh  irraffimtfP 


Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship. 

ooF'sr-Booics. 

Xo.  1;  No.  2;  No.  8;  No.  4;  No.  5  Boys; 
No.  »T  Girls;  No.  6  Boys;  No.  0  CJirln;;  IJ 
No.  7  Bovs;  No.  7  Girls;  No.  8,  Variety  i  ^<'*''*«»'«» 
of  Capitals;  No.  8  Girls, (nearly  ready.)  |        Mississippi, 

The  Girls^  Ixwlcs  contain  the  same  copies  as 
the  corrc!*i)ondino:  numbers  for  Jioyity  but  in 
smaller  hand-writing. 

OTHER  FEATURES. 

The  Eclectic  Svstem  aluo  inclurto};!  an  K,\i;u- 
cisE  Book,  Hanu-IJook  and  Writing  Caudh. 

Theee  arc  now  ready,  and  Tcachern  are  earnest- 
ly invited  to  send  for  full-de>«criptivc  circulars 
of  them,  and  to  give  the  Eclectic  IVumanship  a 
trial. 

0 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmeticsi 

Complete  Scries  in  Three  Books. 

PRIMARY.    INTERMEDIATE.    COMPLETE. 

White's  Arithmetics  have  met  with  the  vn- 
qualijiefi  approval  and  commendation  of  promi- 
nent educators  to  whom  they  have  been  nub- 
mitted.  It )« confidently  believed  that  teachers* 
will  find  them  thk  bf.ht  Arithmetics  for  the  use 
of  Graded  Schoolsj  yet  oflered;  tli<!  onh/  ones 
employiujj  the  new  meth«)d>j,  and  in  wliicli  (lio 
great  deAhieratum  in  Arithmetic— the  complete 
union  of  Mental  and  Written  Anthmctic— in 
reached;  while  the  compfictticsft  of  the  Serien 
(there  being  only  three  books)  renders  them  the 
most  economical, 

SCHUYLER'S  LOGIC. 

A  compact  and  scholarly  treatise  upon  this 
subject.  Published  in  attractive  sly lo  -colored 
cloth,  tinted  pajwr. 


Harv(\v*s  Grammars  arc  clear  and  dodrlN-  is 
Htatement;  accurate  and  concise  lud<?llu 'rfl> 
thorough  and  comprehensive  in  trennn  I't.  1  K 
have  been  ofliciallv  recommended  or  aiU.p^vli 
exclusive  use  for  the  public  scIkkiI^  ttf 

NorLh  Til  roll  ma, 

Sontk  €«roll&«. 

Louisiana,  Yiri^iaia, 

Kcntncky,  tif^rfla. 

and  have  a  wide  circulation  in  many  other  biaip 
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Cole's  Institute  Reader. 

Embraces  praclical  directions  to  Te»rli - 
exercises  in  all  grarUs  of  reading.  fn>ni  Pri.-T'tr 
1  to  the  most  advanced,  including  seh-crioo-  n  ^i 
I  a  great  variety  of  sources ;  and' a  chrtpfer  «ju  •'• 
1  method  of  conduct inc  Teaclu'r'e  Inst  inil.»- .  > 
!  work  hitherto  published  at  aJi  re^-eju''.  '^  * 
cither  in  design  or  execution. 


-c 


Kidd's  Rhetorical  Reader. 

Just  published.    Contain:*  a  great  vuirt. 
choice  selections  in  prose  and   iKXitrv  no:  L 
erto  published  in  this  form.    Tho  work  i«  •  i* 
suit  of  the  Author's  exjK'rionce  as  a   Te*.b  t 
elocution  for  lU'iv;en  years,  and  i^  lK'lit-\»  ji  ^  » 
till!  most  vuluable  text-book  on  thovui>>>t: 
issued. 


Norton's  Natural  Philosophy.  \ 

Illustrated  with  360  engmvinirs-  Enihrs-*i 
the  latest  di8Goveries  to 'date  of  public  ■:►  I 
The  ]nnguaj;c  and  deHnltiouH  are  clc«r  and  f  | 
else ;  facts  an.'  stated  with  accuracv ;  and  the  r. 
jcctB  arc  treated  in  due  proportion. 


r^?"  An  IllustrtUcd  De^icripUce  Vdtulognc  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  S^eries  h&F  Jn*t  1«^ 
publ  ishcd  in  haudbome  ety  Ic,  and  will  be  foi  warded  to  any  addrcsf  k  on  nppUcaliou  to  the  Pub)  ielh  ~ 

i:^"  Descriptive  Circtilars  of  any  of  the  above  New  Books,  with  rccommcndaiioue  frvns  -« •: 
Ing  educatore,  furnished  on  application. 


WILSO^^  HXXIvLE  &  CO., 

1 37  Walnut  Street,  28  Bond  &t]reet« 

OINCINNATI.  NEW  VOR£ 


til 

NOW   TO  FRCSERVI  YOUR  FR11ND8. 

We  call  attenfioB  to  H.  Brokh's  card,  'wboee  gpeciaUy  lies  in  «n}argnig  Bnmll  pictures 
to  Bfe  or  tJiy-  desived  fiize,  finisbiBg  up  in  oH  colors  x>t  ItM  ink.  Any  one  desiring  a  repro- 
duction of  ambrotypes,  daguerreotypes  or  small  card  photographs,  will  pleare  send  him 
-written  description  of  complexion,  color  of  hair  add  ejes^  &&,  accorapanying  picture),  and  he 
guar-aatees  a  good  and  satisfacteiy  Kfaenesa,  at  a  reasonable  price.  We  have  seen  at  bis 
rooms  the  largest  photographs  we  have  ever  seen,  on  cards  20x24  inches,  -contamiqg  entire 
figures,  taken  from  life — as  mai\y  as  nine  or  ten  in  a  gioup;  also  portraits,  as  large  as  life, 
in  oil  oolors,  enlarged  from  snail  ambretypee  and  photographs  Aat  were  becomiqg  -dim. 


WlSCOUSIir  JOTONAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Assedafion,  ut 
its  last  session,  4he  undersigned  have  revived  the  ^*  Wisconsin  Journal  of  EmTOAnox." 
It  is  issued  monthly^  in  Madison,  in  octavo  form,  on  the  first  of  the  month,  and  each  num- 
ber contfflns  Forty  pages  of  Reading  matter. 

The  proposition  for  the  revival  of  the  Journal  has  been  received  with  general  Aivot,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  deobt  that  it  will  be  placed  «n  a  permanent  basis.  At  the 
late  eessien  ti  the  Ijegislatare,  a  measure  of  State  patronage  was  .provided  for,  which  will 
much  extend  its  circulation. 

DISTRICT  AND  TOVVN  C1.ERKS 

ore  hereafter  atithorized  to  subscribe  for  «he  Jqqxnal,  at  the  expense  of  ihe  district  or  Ubkb,, 
as  the  case  may  be.    The  law  Sor  this  is  priitted  below. 

TERMS: — Single  subscripliens,  |1.60.  Each  subscnbet*  may  obtain  a  second  one^  at  the 
rate  of  |2.60  for  the  two,  and  more  at  the  same  rate.  VfaSs  applies  4»  all  old  subscribers  as 
well  as  new  ones.  Teachers  and  ^Mstriot  clerks  mi^  oonvemently  <club  m  this  way.  Back 
numbers  can  still  be  supplied,  to  a  limited  extent 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  3uch  a  magazine  presents  <a  valuable  medium  for  advertkk 
ing,  especially  to  Ibe  publishers  of  school  beoks  and  dealers  in  echool  furniture  and  i^ppara^ 
tus,    ^erms  of  advertising  communicated  on  request 

SAMUEL  FALLOWS, 

SuperinUndent  of  JPullie  InsiruHkm, 
JK^ON  B.  PRADT, 

A^sktant  SuperinUndmty 

MAinflOH,  April  1, 187L Editors  and  Pubusbobs. 

AN  ACT  to  sypply  Schod  Officeis  witii  the  **  Journal  of  Education.*' 

SccnoK  1.  Each  scfliool  district  derk  is  hereby  authorized  to  subscribe  annually  for  one 
copy  -qS  the  Wisconsin  Journal  er  EdccaTion,  the  subscription  price  and  postage  to.  be» 
paid  by  the  Strict,  and  to  be  included  in  ai^  of  the  taxes  levied  by  the  district  at  an  an- 
nual or  special  meeting,  as  ^ay  be  oonvenient  Each  town  clerk,  or  if  the  town  shall  have 
adopted  the  **  town  system  of  school  government,"  then  the  secretary  of  the  town  board  of 
tlbectors,  is  authorized  to  subscribe  for  one  copy,  the  expense  of  whkh  and  postage  shall 
be  paid  by  the  town,  and  iaoivded  in  the  town  taxes  for  school  purposes. 

Sbction  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication.  ___^. 

'  WHAT  OUR  FRIENDS  SAT  OF  US. 

— Can  prove  no  less  than  indispensable  to  every  teacher  in  the  State*-*«Tlf«i^tmii  Leader, 

— The  names  of  the  editors  are  a  guaranty  that  it  will  be  abfy  and  suoeeesfhUy  oonducted. 
'^Darlington  JUpubUcan, 

— -A  very  valuable  periodical  for  all  interested  in  education — and  thi&x>ugbt.to  comprise 
everybody — Augueta  Herald, 

—  Its  editorials  are  brief  and  full  of  thought,  and  its  literary  and  critiual  notices  pcmgent 
and  timely. — NorthweeUm  Advance, 

— Contains  very  much  of  interest  to  every  live,  practical  teacher  in  the  land,  and  should 
be  in  their  hands.    Cheapest  work  for  the  size  and  character  w&  knowiof — Ck>lumbtu  Rep, 

—  It  is  to  be  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  journal,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  the 
medium  through  and  by  which  they  will  give  and  receive  infQnnatiqii.in.the  best  methods  of 
instruction,  in  classifying,  regulating  and  conducting  schools,  and  in  fact  in  everything  pei^ 
taining  to  twiching  in  our  omnmon  aebioo]a,^~Badger  State  3an»er,- 
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New  School  Books. 


A  BHO&YEm  cotrux  nr  xHaiim  ^ 

OAAXKAB« 

Bt  BncoN  ExRL,  A.  M.,  author  of  "Commoii 
School  Grammar/'  *' ComprebcndTo  Giam- 
mar, "  OompoBitlon  and  lUietoric/^  etc.  1  yoI. 
240  pages.    Price  75  cents. 

This  work  alma  to  be  Just  such  a  ttanual  4i8 
thegrent  majority  of  echools  and  academies  now 
reqolre.  Tbeclwsiflcation  la  ezceedtagl)rcoo- 
pact,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  same  topic  is 
carelnlly  grouped  together.  It  la  specially 
adapted  for  use  In  schools  where  only  one  text- 
book in  grammar  is  desired. 

The  condition  and  wants  of  fchools  In  this 
countiT  and  in  Europe  have  b«en  carernlly  con- 
sidered, as  wOil  as  the  advanced  state  of  philo- 
logical science,  and  the  work  has  been  modified 
accordingly,  so  as  to  place  it  in  the  front  rank 
of  new  and  improved  prod  actions. 

* 'After  a  carefal  examination,  I  have  conclu- 
ded that  itis  tba  best  Grammar  for  School  use 
I  have  seen.  It  is  certainly  the  most  practical." 
'^JF.  W.  FarkiTy  prin.  Nor.  School,  Dayton,  0. 

ZLEJCEKTS  OF  GOKPOBITIOir  AHS 

BHXTOEIC. 

Bt  SfxoK  Krbl,  A.M.  1  vol.,  ISmo.  4lOOpakes. 
Price  $1.26. 

This  Is  a  simple,  concise,  progressive,  and 
thoroQghly  practical  work  on  a  ndw  plan.  It 
occupies  an  Intermediate  position  oetweeo 
Common  Grammar  and  Higher  Rhetoric,  em- 
bodying from  each  what,  is  most  useful  to  the 
writer.  Commencing  with  the  simple  stibjcct 
and  predicate  it  proceeds  through  their  various 
modlflcations  to  sentences  of  a  complex  struc- 
ture, and  brings  thv  pupil  step  by  step  to  con- 
nected writiof;,  klndii  oi  composition,  figures  of 
speech,  style,  etc.,  follow.  Besides  ttiis  easy 
gradation,  its  ch'.ef  characteristics  are  its  nu- 
merous examples,  its  exercises  for  practice,  and 
ita  suggestlveness. 

''  I  think  it  altogether  the  best  book  of  the 
kind  published.  A  very  enthusiastic  tescher 
came  lo  me  to  kcow  where  I  found  my  compo- 
sition exercises."—/).  A.  LcUkrop,  (AndnnaH 
Jformal  JScAiOoi. 


^rudiments  of  the  subject  in  a  progressive  courst 
of  ea<<y  exercises,  accompanied  with  anch  in- 
straction  as  will  make  the  way  clear  alike  to 
the  teicher  and  papil. 

''Well  adapted  for  their  purpose ;  can  be  used 
by  teachers  of  but  little  mnsiCNl  ability,  and  are 
very  cheap."— ifoliM  Journal  qf  Education. 

|3ir*The  foregoing  books  will  be  sent  by  siaU 
to  leachers  who  wish  to  examine  Uiem  with  a 
view  to  Introdnctioci  for  Ao^  the  appended 
price. 

IXTEJKATtriB  01  THX  SF0LIIS 
LAVGUAaE. 
Comprising  representative  selections  flkrom  tha 
best  aathors,  also  list  of  Contemporaaeoua 
Writers  and  their  Principal  Worka.  By  IB. 
Hmrr,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  GirPsHighand 
Normal  School,  Boston.  1  Yol.,  large  Umo., 
648  payees.    Price  $2.C0. 

This  work  is  based  upon  an  original  and 
practical  plan,  and  cannot  fail  to  meet  ihe  gm^ 
erai  want  for  a  really  valuable  Text-Book  oa 
the  literature  of  our  language. 

'4  like  11  very  much.  One  of  Ita  pecullarttlea 
—the  number  of  pages  devoted  to  American 
literature— will  miike  It  spacially  intereatlng 
and  appropriate  to  our  schools."-  Dr.  8,  K.  Lo- 
ihrops  t'Aairman  Tesd-Booh  CommUtee,  Boston, 


A  8H0BT  COUBSE  IB  ABTBOKOXT. 

Bt  Hsnrt  KiDDUE,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  York  City,  author  of  ^*New  El- 
ementary Astronomy/*  1  vol..  Cloth,  Fully 
niustrateo,  ]gO  pages.    Price  fiO  cento. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  supply  a  brief 
course  of  lessons  in  Astronomy  for  the  use  of 
young  people,  or  of  tho^e  whose  time  and  op- 
portunities do  not  permit  a  more  ayhaostlve 
atudy  of  the  subject.  The  objective  plan  has 
been  followed  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the 
subject,  and  the  arrangement,  throughout  the 
work,  has  been  adaptea  to  the  topical  jnethod 
ai  recitation. 

*'  We  have  seen  no  eaall  work  that  appeared 
belter  adapted  for  Its  purpose.— Jhtf^junom/. 


A  NBW  IBINO  IN  SLATES. 

Tlio  Amerloftii  Prtmary  Bdiodl  fflatei. 

A  novelty,  furnishing  to  the  pupil  employ- 
ment, amaeement,  and  instruction  in  exerciiies 
of  the  highest  imporunce.    Send  for  Circular. 

^^Thece  slates  are  an  improvement  on  any- 
thiug  of  the  kind  in  the  market."— jBsrm«y<va- 
n\a  School  Journal. 

STANDABD  TEXTBOOKS. 

The  American  Educational  Series. 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  OfBcers 
la  invited  to  the  excellence  ol  this  popular  se- 
ries as  a  whole.  It  comprises  a  full  lino  of  fresh, 
well  graded  and  beautltuily  and  substantiaUy 
manufactured  Text-Books,  among  which  are  Uie 

Vnloa  Readers, 


FIBSf  STEPS  IH  1CU8IC, 

Being  a  Graded  Course  of  Instruction  fai  Music 
for  Comncm  .Schoohi.  By  Gio.  B.  IiOOmis. 
In  4  books.  SToa.  1  and  %  now  ready.  Price 
15  cents  each. 

This  seriee  preseiMts  a  almplB  course  of  in- 
ftruclion  in  Mualc,  adapted  to  the  Primary 
chUMOsin  our  schools    It  presents  the  simple 


lkerl*a  Granunars, 

Webster's  Dictionaries, 
Gray's  Botanlea, 
Bpcneerian  Copy-Bookt,  Retail  price  reduced 
to  15  cents. 
Wtllson's  Histories, 

f  aeqaelle's  French  Coarse, 

Woodbnry's  German  Coarse, 
And  many  other  well  known  works. 

*'It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  perfeetlon  to 
which  this  firm  hassttained  in  the  manufkcture 
of  School  books,  as  also  the  merited  eooceaa  of 
their  books,  for  they  are  probably  the  moat 
widely  used  ol  any  similar  pnblications  Issued 
in  this  country.  All  are  standard  and  unsur- 
passed, and  deservedly  stand  in  the  front  rank." 
—N.  T,  Independent, 


The  Illnslratrd  Catelogae,  deacripUve  of 
^Ameriean  Educational  Seriee  of  School  amd 
College  ToBt-Booke,  and  7he  Educational  Me- 
porter,  a  handsome  publication,  full  of  oaafol 
information,  mailed  free  to  any  addresa. 

IVI80V,  BLAKEM AN,  TAILOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

188  dE  140  Oraad  St.  New  York.  188  4c  J86  State  St.  Ohioago. 
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WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 


PUBU^SBS  or  THB 


E  oLECTio  Educational  Series 


H«Te  reeently  added  to  their  Ll«t  ihe  follonrUig  Tataable  New  Works,  to  which  they  imite 

the  ettentlon  of  Teadiers  and  School  OlBeen  generally. 


THE  ELEOTIC  SERIES  OF  QEOGRAPHISa  By  A.  Yon  Steinwehr 
and  D.  Q.  Brinton.  Series  complete  in  Three  Book* :  Fhmary^  I:%ierfMdkUe  and  Sekod 
OMOgropky,  KewPJan;  NewIUiutralionB;  New  natter;  the  inoet  beaatifnl  Bchool-mape pub- 
Uehed  in  this  country.    Send  for  q;»eclmen  pagee. 

THte  ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PEN2CAKSHIP.  By  Thompson  & 
Bo'Urlers.  Copy-Books,  (14);  Exerclae-Book;  Hand-Book;  Wriiing  Cards,  (86).  The  standard 
of  penmanship  adopted  is  simple ;  basiness-like ;  pre-eminently  pra<^i6aj. 

GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC&  By  E.  E.  White,  A.  M.  A  complete 
Series  in  Three  Books:  Phmary^  InterfMdOaCe  and  Gom^^^tf  Arithmetic  Especially  designed 
fbr  graded  8c!iools,  and  the  only  Series  yet  pablished  which  combines  Mental  %nd  Written  Arith- 
metio  in  a  practical  and  philosophical  manner. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Sidney  A.  Norton,  A.  M.  Bmbracea 
the  latest  discoveries  to  date  of  publication,  and  at  the  same  tice  gives  due  attention  to  prind* 
pies  that  have  been  long  well  known.   860  illustrations. 

RHETORICAL  READER.  By  Prof.  Robert  Eidd,  Author  of  Eidd's 
Eloontion.  Contains  many  new  and  choice  selections  not  heretofore  published  in  any  school 
teit'book.   The  most  valuable  work  of  its  kind  published. 

INSTITUTE  READER.  By  Wm.  H*  Cole.  A  new  book  on  a  new  plan.  Con- 
tains exercises  in  all  grades  of  Beading,  from  Primary  to  Advanced.  No  work  hitherto  pub- 
lished, at  all  resembles  it  eliher  in  design  or  execution.  JBspedally  valuable  to  Normal  School! 
and  Teachers'  Institutes. 

COMPLETE  ALGEBRA.  By  A.  Schuyler,  M.  A.  Snihciently  elementary  for 
the  beginner,  and  sniflciently  advanced  to  prepare  the 'pupil  for  the  study  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics.  A  thorough  and  masterly  treatise  of  the  sultfeot  in  one  volume. 

PHILIP  PHILLIPS'  DAY  SCHOOL  SINGER.  A  dellghtfhl  Uttle  Song-book 
for  Day  Schooia.    Contains  new,  fresh,  enlivening  miito.   flpeetaen  pages  font  to  any  addSMs. 


'Full  descriptive  circulars  of  any  of  the  above  new  books  sent  on  application.   Partiea 
desiring  ppecimen  copies,  or  supplies  for  first  introduction,  can  obtain  irom  the  Publishers  a 
Price-list,  giving  terms  for  first  supplies,  copies  for  examination,  and  retail  prices. 
Correspondence  lespectfaUy  solicited. 

WILSON,  HZNELE  &  CO., 

Cinoinnati,  O. 


w 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED    BY 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,   O. 


"  CindnnaH  doubfUw  puhlUhsa  more  elementary  tehoot-hookt  than  any  other  oUy  in  ike  TniM 
SiaUe.  It  eeeme  a  little  odd  that  the  youngest  ee'ciion  of  our  country  should  send  books  to  lead  tk 
store-eounters  of  Boston^  the  Athens  of  America.^*  Boston  liCttor  in  the  American  PobBibtf  aid 
Bookseller. 


MoGUFFEY'S  SERIES. 


KoQUFFEY^S 
KoQUVFEY'S 
KoQUFFET'S 
KoGhUFFET'S 
MoOUFFEY'S 
MoGUFFEY'S 
Mo0UFFEY»S 
MoaX7FFEY*8 


Eoleotio  Speller. 
New  First  Reader. 
New  Seoond  Reader. 
New  Third  Reader. 
New  Fourth  Reader. 
New  Fifth  Reader. 
New  Sixth  Reader. 
Primary  Charts,  10  Nos. 


ARITHMETIC'S* 

RAY'S  PrimarV  Arithmetic. 
RAY'S  Intelleotual  Arithmetio. 
RAY'S  Rudiments  of  Arithmetio. 
RAY'S  Praotioal  Arithmetic. 
RAY'S  Higher  Arithmetic 
RAY'S  Test  Examples. 

ALGEBRAS. 

RAY'S  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
RAY'S  New  Higher  Algebra. 

HIGHER  BIATHEMATICS. 

RAY'S  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
RAY'S  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
RAY'S  Analytic  Geometry. 
RAY'S  Elements  of  Astronomy. 
RAY'S  Caloulus,  (in  preparation.) 
RAY'S  Surveying  do  Narigation,  (in  prep.) 
EVAlirS'  School  Geometry. 

ORAMMAR  *  COMPOSITION. 

HARVEY'S  Elementary  Grammar. 
HARVEY'S  English  Grammar. 
PINNEO^S  Primary  Grammar. 
PINNEO'S  Analytical  Grammar. 
PINNEO*S  Guide  to  Composition. 
PINNEO'S  English  Teacher. 
PINNEO^S  False  Syntax. 
PINNEO'S  Parsing  Exercises. 

SPECIAIi  NOTIOB  ^O  TEACHERS  AND   SCHOOI*  OFFICERS. 

JI^^Any  books  of  the  Eeleciio  BduoaUonal  Series  will  be  ftimisbed  for  first  introduction  in  piece  of  oikff 
corresponding  books  not  in  sstisfsetory  nse,  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Single  specimen  copies  for  fismtniiiw 
with  avlew  to  introduction,  will  also  be  ftamished  to  Tescbers  and  Scbool  Officers  at  reduced  pikes. 

ov  AmioAsxos.    CorrespondeDoe  is  req>ectftill7  solicited. 


GEOGl 


:i  ■  > 


The  Eclectic  Primary  Geography. 
The  Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography. 
The  Eclectic  School  Geography. 


The  Eclectic  Copy-Boeks.    (12.) 
The  Eclectic  Writing-Cards.    (dO.) 
The  Eclectic  Band-Bouk  of  Penxn'nik'^ 
The  Eclectic  Exercise-Book. 

SCHOOL  Mimic. 

PHILLIPS'  Day  School  Singer. 
The  Young  Singer,  No.  L 
The  Young  Singer,  No.  IL 
The  Young  Singer's  ManuaL 

LOGIC.  PHILOSOPHY,  9uu 

SCHUYLER'S  Principles  of  Logie. 
NORTON'S  Natural  Philosophy. 
KIDD'S  Elocution. 
M:oGXTFFEY»S  primary  Speaker. 
MoGUFFEY^  Eclectic  Speaker. 
COLE'S  Institute  Reader. 


GRABED   SCHOOL 

WHITE'S  Primary  Arithmetic 
WHITE'S  Intermediate  Arithmetio. 
WHITE'S  Complete  Arithmetic 
SCHUYLER'S  Complete  Algebra. 


WHITE'S  Common  School  Regisfetr. 
WHITE'S  Graded  School  Register. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

De WOLF'S  InstructiTe  Speller. 
LEIGH'S  Phonetic  Primer. 
LEIGH'S  Phonetic  Primary  Reader. 
THE  EXAMINER  or  Teacher's  Aid. 


[5] 
AN  ORNAMENT  OF  VALUK  TO  EVKRY  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


I 


MITCHELL'S 

OUTLINE  MAP 

Political  and  Physical  Combined, 

Bmsuuxa  All  Othsbs  » 
BX4VTT»  AOOinUCT  AHB  GHKAPSX0B. 


?  LSmall  Series. 


Ill 


III 


III 

ac 


o 
o 


QQ 


OOXFBISINe 


1.  Ike  Hemi9pherM,        sise,  94iS8  In. 
9,  North  America,  ^     t4x»S  tn. 

'    3.  2%€  United  State;  d*ble  '*     S8x4S  In. 


4,  SotUh  Anterieaf  size,  94x88  In 

5,  .Bttrope,  ''    84xS8  in* 
0.  AKa,                                   ''    21x38  In 


7.  AflHea,    else,  MxSain. 
WITH  OR  WITH0T7T  KAHIW.        In  PORTFOUOS  or  on  ROLLERS. 

ONLY   TSN  DOLLARS  A  SET. 

A  Key  gratis  frith  Oftch  set.     The  lowest  priced  Wall  Haps  published. 


II. '-Large  Series. 

coMPBisma 


1.  The  HenU§phere9,        size,  60x68  in. 
»,  North  America,  ''    66x68  in. 

S.  The  United  States,  **    49x74  in. 

7.  Afiriea,    size,  Mx681d. 

WITHOUT  NAMES.  ON  ROLLBB8. 


4   South  Ameriea,  size,  08x68  in 

5.  BuropOf  *'■   60^68  in* 

6.  Aeia,  "    56x68  in 


ONLY  TWENTY  DOLLARS  A  SET. 
A  Key  gratis  with  each  set.- 


The  two  series  are  iMautUhll j  and  aeearacely  colored,  yamtahed  and  s^corelj  mounted 
on  marlln. 

It  Will  he  nadilj  seen  that  thesa  Maps  are  FAR  CHEAPER  THAN  ANT  OTHERS 
PUBLISHED,  and  we  beliovo  that 

THIS  ADYANTAOE  WILL  BE*  APPRECIATED, 

Especially  when  the  fisct  is  considered  that 

THB  LOW  PBICOB  dMt  VOT  nTTSKFERB  with  the  BSAITTT  or  ACGVRACT 

Of  the  Maps.    On  on  all  these  points, 

Mitchell's  New  Outlme  Maps,  Large  and  Small  Series 

Cbjjjmkom  Cohpabxsoh. 

They  are  the  Handoome9%  and  Cheapest  Maps  J^uhlQhed. 
They  are  the  Moot  Aeeurate  and  Uee^il  Mmpo  ^uhiiehed. 

The  Small  Series  Is  fhmlsbed  in  i>ortfo]los  or  on  rollers,  as  mat  be  nreferred.  The 
Large  Series  is  famished  only  on  rollers.  In  orderinsr,  please  speoift  pabticulablt 
WHICH  KIND  IS  desired.  The  attention  of  Teachers,  School  Officers,  and  Boards  of  Ed- 
ncation,  is  invited  to  b'jth  of  these  Series,  as  we  belicTe  that  one  or  the  other  will  be 
found 

ai>att:bj>  to  xvjsmt  schooz. 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.. 

•11  MARKBT  ST..  Philadelphia. 
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CONVENIENT     PRACTICAL,    USEFUL 
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APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS 


PUXUBHID  BT 


£.  H.  BUTLER  &  CC^Fhiladelphia,  Pa. 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRA.PHIES. 

The  Standard  Geographical  Series  of  America. 

Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  GfreograDhy. 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography. 
Hand-Book  of  Map-Drawing. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  and  Key 


GOODRICH'S  PICTORIAL  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

ByS.  O.  GooDBiou,  atitborof  ^^  Peter  Parley  Talee."     Illiutrated  by  nomeroos  engraTloga. 

Goodrich's.  American  Child's  Pictorial  Histoxy  of  the  United  Stiites. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Histoxy  of  England- 
«  Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Ghreece- 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  ?i*ance. 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Oommon-School  History  of  the  World^ 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History. 


BiAgham'f  Bngliih  Gxmnunar. 

Bingham'a  Latin  Grammar. 
Bingham'f  Latin  Seader. 
Bingham'a  Caaar. 

Ooppeo*a  Elamonta  of  Logio. 
Oonpee*!  Xlamdnts  of  Bhetoiie. 
Ooppee*!  Aoademio  Spaakar, 

Karti]idalo*i  PriBMUir  ^paUar. 
Xartindale'a  Complete  Speller. 


How^  Primary  Ladiee*  Reader. 
How'a  Jnnior  Ladiee'  Seader, 
How'i  Ladiee'  Beader, 
Bow'i  Le4iee'  Book  of  Readingi  and  Be- 
eitationa. 

Btoddiardt'e  Ghemiitry. 
Mbolar'i  Consanioii. 
Smith's  Engliah  Grammar. 

Tenney'e  Geology. 

Teactaera  and  Boards  of  Edacalion  are  reapectitiUy  lavlted  to  address  the  Pabllalun 
or  further  Inrormation  regarding  these  Booka,  all  of  which  are  eminently  salted  for  the  school- 
room.  For  special  terms  for  Introductiun,  address 

B.  r.  BVBLINfiHilH.  BiMBlDgtti,  lU. 

Or,  If .  B.  KEEQAir,  OmoAOo,  111. 


[7] 
AN     INDEPENDENT    ADVERTISEMENT  I 


INDEPENDENT    READERS 

OF    THJ5 


Hy  J.  XAl>I80ir  WjLTSOK. 


This  entlrelT  new  and  *'  Independent  *'  Series  Is  dosixned  to  meet  a  demand  from  many  quar- 
ters for  f  mali,  cneap,  low-graded  books  tlMt  aire,  ai  the  same  time,  adequate  to  the  practical 
wants  of  the  class-room. 

THE    INDEPENDENT    PLAN 

embraces  a  novel  progrefesWe  development  of  elementary  sounds,  aided  by  new  seml-phonefeio 
typ«  invented  by  the  Independent  author.  This  method  dlflbrs  entirely  from  the  **  Word-Build- 
tnir  System,^^  peculiar  to  the  Nstlonal  Readers*  ^^  Original  Series,"  and  for  teaching  very  young 
children  is  the  best  ever  devised.  In  the  higher  numbers  the  arrangement  Is  topical  and  literary, 
in  contradistinctioc  to  the  random  and  desultory,  which  charaeterise  the  efforts  of  many  authors 
who  are  not  **  independent"  in  the  attempt  lo  Introduce  variety. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  ELEGANCE. 

The  publishers  believe  that  the  •sthetic  tastes  of  children  may  receive  no  small  degree  of 
cultivation  from  their  very  earliest  school  books.  In  accordance  with  this  vie  v.  no  less  thut 
S5,000  ludependent  dollars  were  expended  In  (Mrepailng  these  volumes  before  publication.  Vtae 
reaoit  is  the  production  of  the  most  beantiflil  school  books  in  the  world. 

OTHER  INDEPENDENT  FEATURES. 

The  Selections  are  entirely  new.  The  Illustrations  extend  in  profusion  through  every  book 
of  the  Series.  The  Type  is  semi-phonetic,  invented  by  the  author,  and  Indicates  nnerriagly  eivery 
varying  sound  ot  a  letter,  without  mutilating  or  diegnislnglts  form. 

OrMnal  tre&tises  on  Orthography,  Pronuaciation,  or  JElocutlon,  preface  every  volume  in  % 
rsgulany  advancing  series.  Blackboerd  Diagrams  are  introdncd  to  show  elocutionary  principles. 
Foot  Notes  afford  ample  incidental  Instmeilon.  Indices  refer  to-  the  first  use  and  definition  of 
each  word.    Biographies  of  the  contriboiing  authors  ard  given. 

INDEPENDENT    CLAIMS. 

(1)  Tliat  most  of  these  features  are  not  even  attempted  in  competing  series,  and  (1)  that,  in 
re.ipect  of  all  (he  qualities  claimed  for  them^  thay  have  no  peer. 


AN    INDEPENDENT   PRICE. 

Lastly,  we  offer,  fbr  tbir^  days,  to  send  a  set  of  INDSPBNORNT  RBADBBS,  in  five  vol- 
es, com 
im,  and 

doiXab, 


Lasuy,  we  offer,  lOr  thirty  oaya,  to  send  a  set  or  iMDJSf  jsndisjmt  KiSAi^JUfB,  in  nve  vol- 
umes, containing  more  than  1,000  pages,  tc  any  Indepenftent  teacher  who  will  candidly  exemine 
them,  and  honestly  endeavor  to  secure  their  adoption,  if  approved,  i»of/paUf,  on  rtotipt  of  OMfl 


▲ddrets  tbe  Publishers : 

A.  a  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

111  andllS  WilliainSt,NewTork;or  111  State  St. OUoago. 


[8] 
D.  APPLETON  &  GO'S 

Western  Educational  Department 

p.  B.  HULSB,  Aqbnt. 

Oj0l0a  with  8.  C.  &BIGGa  A  CO,,  117  and  U9  StaU  Streeii  CMeag;  lU. 


Cornell's  Geographies. 

BXVISBD  BD22I0Na,-^Th»  Best,  the  CSieapeBt,  th4  Mott  Btpular, 

NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY |0  «D 

NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY 1  80 

NEW  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GIBOQRaPHY ^ 1  IS 

NEW  PHYSICAL  GEUGRAPHY 1  «0 

SnrpasB  ill  othere^Ut  in  PhUoiopblCftl  unBgement ;  9d,  in  Gr4dnal  ProffreMtun :  8d,  taMiidt 
of  MemoridnK;  4tli,  In  Frll  Explanation ;  5th,  in  Agreement  of  Maps  with  Text;  oth,  l&Mcpt, 
Dlnstration,  Text  and  Exeention ;  in  line,  in  OTorj  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 


Mathematical  Series. 

AFPLBIOira  ABITBMBTICS, 

m 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC 90  80 

MBNTAL  ARITHMETIC 0  « 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC OW 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 1  f» 

KEY  TO  PRACTICAL  (for  teachers'  use) 0  M 

HIGHER  AIUTHMETIG  (in  preae). 

These  books  are  new,  and  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  labor  can  possfblT 
make  them ;  thoroughly  sraded,  definitions  simple,  arrangement  nwniral,  methods  ahortest  and 
best,  and  such  as  are  used  by  business  men. 


English  G-rammar  and  Composition. 

By  0,  P.  qUACKENBaS,  LL,D. 

QUACKENBOS' PRIMARY  GRAMMAR fO  80 

••  ENGUSH  GRAMMAR 0  90 

"  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION... 0  90 

"  COURSE  OP  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC 1  80 

Brief  SBd  clear  in  deflnition,  Inctd  in  arrangement,  happy  in  illustration,  practical  in  Ita 
eiaes,  fhll  in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 


History, 


I A  KENB08'  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES $0  *» 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OP  THE  yNITED  STATES.. 1  T5 


«k 


These  Histories  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  are  emlneBtly 
fair  on  all  aueeifons  of  religion  and  politics ;  eschewing  all  prejudices,  they  caretUlly  avoid  asy 
attraspt  to  Dias  the  yonug. 

Soientiflc  Works. 

LOCKYER'S  ABTR0N0MY,Mi8tpnbTlahad) «t  16 

?UACKENB08' NATURAL  raiLDSOPHT 1  W 
OUMANB  CHEMISTRY. 1  S 

HUXLEY  A  YOUMAN'S  PHYSIOLOGY 1  15 

YOUMAN'8  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY 1  K 

GILLESPIE'S  LAND  SURVEYING 8  00 

ELLSWORTH'S  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING 1  90 

Harkness*  Latin  Series;  Hadley^s  Greek  Grammar;  Whiton*s  Greek  Lessons:  fUl  course  of 
Latin,  CKreek,  German,  French  and  Spanlah  Texta ;  Adler^s  German-English,  and  Spiers  A  8«- 
renne^a  French-English  Dietionaries.  Copies  for  examination  or  introduction,  except  Dlctioa- 
aries,  will  be  sent  to  teaeheis  and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price. 

OorrespoDdence  inyited.  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  Tofk. 

Or,  P.  B.  HULBE,  Agent,  117  and  119  State  St,  Chicago. 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO.'S 

NOBtVWSSTERN 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPAETMENT. 

Thomas  Charlis,  Gorreffpondiog  Agent. 

Q-nyot's  G-eographieB, 

The  only  hooka  that  teach  Gaography  aa  a  Seimc4, 

The  only  booka  that  teach  Fhytieal  Geogn^y  aa  tha  baaia  of  Local  and  Political  Geography  V 
The  only  Cteographiee  that  teach  MAP-DiiAWiiro  In  conneetloii  with  the  text. 
And  withal  ihe  Chbapbst  Mriea  of  GeognqilUaa  pnbliahad. 


Felter's  Analytical  Arithmetics. 

BeauHfuUif  lUustratod. 

In  the  lower  bookn,  mental  and  slate  ezerdiea  are  Introduced  aimnltaneoaily. 
In  the  higher,  all  problems  are  eolTed  by  Analyala^and  all  rales  are  deduced  from  the  analyals. 
These  Arithmetics  nre  popular  wherever  they  are  used,  from  the  ftct  that,  in  the  use  of  them, 
teachers  obtain  good  restdti. 


Oooley's  Natural  Philosophy, 


—  AND  — 


Cooley's  Chemistry. 


ACCUBATE,  AiODBRN  AND  SYSTEMATIC  EXPLANATIONS  OF  THESE  SCIBNOBS. 

Bt  Lebot  Coolet,  a.  M.,  of  New  York  State  Normal  School. 
These  booka  stapd  pre-eminent  aa  P&actioal  Clabs-Roox  Tsxt-Books. 
They  contain  no  more  matter  than  be  moiisred  in  the  time  usually  gi?en  to  these  sul^Mta  in 
our  Academies  and  High  Schoola. 


Tenney's  Works  on  Natxiral  History. 


I.    TENNEY'R  NATURAL  HftjTORY  OF  ANIMALS. 
IL    TBNNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY, 
m.    TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  TABLETS. 


Prof.  H.  N,  Day's  Works. 

LORD'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

MRS.  HARPER'S  PRACTICAL  COMPOSITION. 

DALGLfllSH'S  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Sheldon's  Standard  Works  on  Object  Teaching. 

Ac,  Ac,  Ac 

13^  Copies  of  above  books  will  be  ftimished  to  teachers  and  school  officers  for  examination 
or  lotrodnetion  at  reduced  rates.   Addresa, 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agent, 
care  Hadley  Brother8,41  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
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Sewing  Machine  Sales  for  1870. 


THE    "SING^ER" 


In  I86S  Thi  Sinoes  HiNurACTDRCNo  Coupint  sold  BS,7B1  Hachlnes,  bat  luld  Imc 

,  ^1^^^  hnnilred  lod  Uifrtj-ttarat) 

>r  turlj  ita-iuMDil;  Knd,  h  ikoin 


br  th*  Uble  below, 

Tlu>  fMdar  nuj  nutunLlT  tsk  wbatbtr  Ihia  li  nure  boHrlng,  in 
Mr,  tkit  UiMe  DgnnL  lod  tba  onai  glvBo  below,  ar*  rrom  *woni  n 


ir  the  Parb&iD  icving  m&chliie  eornpan; %\-it,Wl  n 

"  FiDkleiLfoa  inanarikcturing  couipl>>T 133,413 

"        "  Empire  Rawing  machine  cooipan.v ; [24,173 

"        "  ^tniiewing  niiohinB  comp»ti)'.,t 133, Oj7 

"        "  Gold  Hadal  Bewiog;  macliiDe  comptnj 118,921 

"        ■■  Americau  BattonSole  oumpao; 118,860 

"        "  Florence  tewing  in»chme  companj 110,17! 

"        "  Wilcoi  k  Qlbba  wwing  mMTbiue  uampan; 98,918 

"        "  Weed  "  "  "         92,881 

"         "  Oro*er&Biiker      "  "  "         7i),4Sl 

"        "  now«  ■'  "  "         62,877 

"        "  Wheeler  &  WilaOD  maDufactDriiiK  compKDj 4i,6tt 

Tron  tke  abora  flcuni  U  will  b«  nan  that  aotritali  in  bade  Bra  tur  bahind  u— that  the  vi^a- 
larllr  of  wbat  la  knawo  a*  our 

NEW    FAHflLT    SEWINQ    MACHINE 

>0M  that  iheH  lirs*  aalaa  an 
micfatnes.  aa  wrll  ai  tha  obiM- 
D  comparlof  ths  martli  ot  IM 


la  ataadllj  ud  largelj  Incraaalnj.  Waara  not  uti 
4ma  to  anparlor  bnilneaa  eapacltf  to  mneb  aa  to  tli«  i 
TatlOD  Hi  tboaa  who  bur  and  naa.  aiid  am  panoitallr 


^  [llj 

Few  bflTO  dcnlod.  In  fact  It  has  been  the  habit  of  eewlng  machine  dealers  till  recently,  to  speak 
Sn  landation  of  oar  mnnniactnrtLg  machloM,  but  In  the  same  breath  to  deny  the  merits  of  oar 
machine  for  family  sowing.  It  wan  csaal  to  say  to  a  lady  looking  for  a  sewing  machine,  "If, 
mndam,  yoa  want  a  manafactnrlng  machine,  tke  Slsger  la  tbo  be»t,"  an  if  we  made  oi.e  kind  of 
machine  only,  and  bad  no  Fanlly  sewing  machine  ut  all.  tboagb  onr'*  New  Family'*  was  onr 
greatest  triumph,  and  even  then  the  iayorito,  ever-ready  and  never  wearying  seam^trees  of  many 
a  well  regalaied  household.  Oar  mHCblne,  however,  told  Its  own  story  iu  the  great  ran^e  and 
variety  of  excellent  and  beaacifal  fnmlly  sewing  which  it  was  capable  of  doing,  an.1  the  sales 
ahow  that  its  ctory  was  not  entirely  disbelieved  or  we  would  not  have  sold  last  year  one  hundred 
ttLd  tweniy-seven  thousand  <;ight  hundred  and  tbirty-ibrev  machines,  being  more  than  twice  as 
many  machines  as  there  are  words  in  the  Bnglish  language ;  and  all  tbts  haa  been  accomplidied 
with  little  aid  from  exhibitioz)e  an4  fairs,  excepting  oi:iy  the  world's  Cair— conetituted  by  the 
homes  of  the  people— where  we  received  the  great  award  of  the  highest  :ialeB. 


MACHINE    TWI&T,    LINEN    THEEAD, 

SPOOL  COTTON,  OIL.  ETC. 

We  have  ar  d  ehall  keep  in  stock  at  our  Central  OfSce,  and  Agencies,  (on  spools  of  various  sixes) 
Twist  of  all  Mzetf  :;nd  culors,  Lii^en  Thread,  Sp3oi  Cotton,  01),  and  all  other  articles  necessary  in 
the  use  ot  oar  machines. 

We  wish  it  understood  tha^th«*  Twist  sold  by  us  Is  manufactured  by  The  Singer  Manufactoring 
Oompaoy;  that  i he vaimi  to  have  It  excel  In  qoalUy  and  exceed  In  quantity,  for  a  given  price, 
that  of  other  c  anufaciurcrs,  and  rbat  the  Twi«t  (made  by  th«  m  In  the ir  new  and  extensive  mills, 
supplied  us  they  are  with  the  most  fioproved  machinery  and  skilled  labor)  can  be  relied  on  for 
the  des>lrable  qualities  of  unlfo'-mity  of  eiae,  evenness,  lenisth  of  thread  as  marked  on  each  spool, 
strength,  excellence  of  color,  and  buaucy  of  flaish. 


K^aSSO^  JIf  jrOlTES^  General  •Agents. 

Salesrooms,  101  Wisconsin  street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 

AND 

184  Third  street,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

The  Washington  Life  Insurance  Co., 


155,  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


CTHtJS  CURTIS, President. 


CASH  ASSETS,   $2,800,000. 


Annual    Cash   JHvidends    on   aU   JPoUeies, 

THB  WASHINGTON  LIFB  INSURANCB  00  MP  ANT  possesses  a  combination  of  desirable 
features  which  no  other  organization  can  claim.  Its  growth  has  been  steady.  Its  aaeceas  marked. 
Its  sjstem  of  business  Is  p&b-emihentlt  adaptbd  to  bbnbfit  the  holdbbs  of  its  polxcdeb. 

POLICIES   OHANQED   TO   ANNUITIES. 

EXAMPLE:  Age  S&—PoUC7  91<M)00—Premiam  9196.90.   Changed  at  55  to  an  Annuity.  After 
90  years  of  protection,  the  Annnlty  woald  glre  the  As  sored  a  comfortable  support  thronirh  lilo. 
Can  I  do  better  than  lasnra  NOW  ?  kk  "«s 

a  L.  FITLLBR,  General  Agent. 

117,  Wisconsin  Street,  HHwattkee. 
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ELIAS  HOWE,  Jr., 


Sewing  Mia  chine. 

^  3 

z     4  I,     I 


6t  ^ 

THE  HOWE  SEWIXO  UACHINE 

Qna  MlUr  iillaractloii  Ihiu  in;  KictaliM  •lUBV 

TSE  HOWB  SEWINQ  UACHIKB 

Ii  adiptad  aqnillr  to  hMTj  vid  llghi  aevts^. 

ELIAS  BOWE  SEWING  HACHINES, 

Tb*  beat  Fimilj  MKblne  In  \ht  worM 

ELUS  BOWE  SEWING  UACBIXES, 

TiM  b«>t  foi  HuTj  at  Licht  Tallarlag  Id  tha  wotld. 

ELIAS  HOWE  SEWING  yACBIXE, 

Hm  Dart  LMthor  lUcbtna  to  iba  vgrit. 


ELIAS  BOWE  Machine 

U«M  ■  8tril|ht  Haadle— tlwij*  raltiM*. 

BUAS  HOWE 

Ha*re<MlTad  CliOWiOOO  Soj'iltT  tnim  all  albat  Uanabclaicn. 

TEE  DEUAND  FOB  TBE  HOWE  UAOBINE* 

U  iDcrualng  tttUt  than  an;  olkar. 


THE  HOWE  COMPANY 

Will  make  0«0  Uichlnaipaidaj  bTtheflnt  of  Jinurj'.mi. 

THE  HOWE  HACBIKE 

,  la  tbs  OldMT  B*wln    MicblDe  liaowa  In  tbs  wortd. 

THE  HOWE  MACHINE 

Ib  tlia  MiMt  Higbl7  Impivtad  Sewing  HacUiw  !■  tha  wntld. 


G.  T.  BRYANT, 

WbDlaula  and  Reull  DMlsr. 
Ill  WUoonslu  StrMt,  MUwaokM,  vnaooiula- 
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A  NEW  ERA  IN  PIANO  FORTES. 


THE    SUPERIORITY 

MJUHUSHEiTlllliO  FORTE 


Bd  by  ihn  li«t]ndge»  i  . , 

coniilri,  who  men  Lhe  tact  tnsi  the  new  prlnclpla 
by  wbicb  ibtM  PlBnue  ire  CdDxtrU'tcd  laiEicM 
™':™'"-.».  .»     8  erca  esT  improvimen  o    1_|»g> 


a?£S£:   33<^XTA.T  .TTiUSTa-   SCAJLS, 

Wblch  dlitrllnlM  th*  lanilon  ot  tba  ilrlnga  upon  ill  parti  of  tin  rramo.nllatlDKtba  lutrtt- 
msa^frimi  concvLtnUd  nnf n  tatn*  ana  pin.  .Iin<  f«rriD(c  mueb  gnsiisDinn^b,  dnnbllltj^ 
and  powgr  ol  kacptss  Id  tune  Tba  Oreat^  Lenfrth  oT  Strliin  ibrongh  all  the  inbls  ana 
mlddlB  nolai.  tbs  dllUlbailan  or  Flrlnt,i  npui  IhT'LINK-K  bRiDOK  wbJcb  inng  ti>«wbola 

length  or  lbs  SoQBding  Boars,  gifiaf  KTAiir  Increased  Pover  of  Vibratiou  ihrDDKhoat 

itt  BUtln  lingth,  prodnctsg  ■  parsr  tons  and  bailee  ■ccumraaimisLt  to  ihu  voice  than  asj  otb« 


LOW  PRICE   LIST 

will  Miak*  It  (or  tba  fataraat  of  all  parUaa  to  look  caTafnllT  Into  'he  merlu  of  tblt  Piano.  Kx- 
ainltM  the  workmanablp  and  tbo  qnallt;  of  satenali-  nted  iri  In  eon>li::cUon  ;  compaia  lie  lone 
wttboUiara  ;  aae  wbat  ImproTamniti  bar*  been  mada;  aak  tho  arilnlon  oT  thoaewhabaTt  need 
tbam:  re*dtbe  taatlmonlila  In  oarpaophlat;  and  not  be  lad  bj  tba  adTlca  ot  peracoa  iBIvraaled 
Id  other  Planoa.  to  pnrchaaa  one  wMcb  yoa  would  eooo  afler  dealre  to  exchange  lor  a  HATHU- 
SHKK.    Bomadaalnaln  other  Planoa  baTeandeaToredtocback  the 


RAPIDIV  INCIUtING  POPUUlin  OF  THE  MATHUtHEK  PMNO, 

Bt  uflng  that  tba  J  art  not  durable,  etc  Taitll  Ihoaa  we  wcnll  aaj  Ihat  we  thai  leng^  them 
prodncelsatlniaDTof  salDgIa  inatrpsMnt  at  oar  make  Ihatbai  lUlad  Inurpanlcalarwhaia' 
On  ibe  eoDlnrT  all  partlce  who  have  saedtbem  dansg  llw  paa:  Hts  f ein,  alata  lhat  Ibej'  kee| 
tunc  mnch  longer  loan  aoj  oUier,  and  that 

They  Actually  Improve  by  Age. 


Noe.OH> 

Sot.  S  to  M,  Inetndn— ORCBS8TEAL,  oc  SQUARE  ORAMD,  6  het  S  inckca  long,  three 
nnlfohs-tsao  to  VnO. 

Not.  IB  and  IS-HARP  rOBM,  H  PARLOR  URAND-tgOO  lo  11,000. 
Koa.  n  and  IS-CONCKBT  OBAHD-ll.IOO  and  S1,1G0. 


For  ifendea,  or  daictiptlTO  pampUeli,  addraaii 

T.  D.  PLUMB, 


KASUOV,  WO. 
Ob,  HATHDBHBK  PIANO  COUPANT,  106  Fabk  OtaMwr,  Hsw  Bitxh,  Cora. 


HTTGO    BROIOH'S 

Photographic  Rooms  and  Studio, 

Nos.  116  and  118  SPRING  STREET, 

(DIRECTLY  OPPOSITE  THE  PLANKINTON  HOCSB,) 

AND  365  WEST  WATER  STREET.  CORNER  CHESTNUT 
MIJL^VAXTKKK.  WIS. 

BsTlngJoitrctarnsd  rVom  Enrapa,  I  fsel  coaflrlant  or  DUiklng  "  ALBERTTPES,"  plclom 
vhlch  ItBva  uerer  boretaCDre Ikcd  prodnwd  io  tbli  conotry,  hundrtdt  Hf  Dapiieattt  (aim* day, 
perfatlj  alike:  and  H  U  Iba  rery  be't  Ihli'K  for  IIIastntlDg  Book*,  AdTertiMmenCa.  Bo-prodacirf 
0.1  P»!Ming»,  KngraHogi,  etc.,  ale. 

AlKi  PrlHdng  un  be  done  on  Llneo  Boode,  Sllkf ,  etc,  ind  gnanotaad  not  ta  Ikda.  becaarc 
llie  proccSB  conlBlut  oolklng  tint  prlalsi'f  Ink. 

^F*SnMiU  Pictures  of  d«i:e-*a  friend)  cnpled  iDd  enlarged  In  ererratTlaof  tba  (rt. 


O.  L.  BOSENKBANS, 

ELGIN  WATCHES 


American  and  Foreign  Watches  and 
Clocks,  Jewelry,  Silver  and  Sil- 
ver-plated Ware,  Diamonds, 
Speotaclesi  &c.,  &c. 

Solid  GK>ld  and  Stiver  GoodB,  Ma- 
sonic Regalia,  &c. 
63  Wlsconatn  St..  MILWAUKEE. 


TEETH! 

UPON  ALLBN'S  BY9TEK  OP 

"Continuous   or   Undivided    Gum," 

SINO-LE  OB  BLOCK  TEETH, 

Mounted  upon  Gold  Plate,  Vulcanite,  or  any  Other  Method 
of  Artificial  Dentistry, 

UNSURPASSED  IN  ART  AND  WORKMANSHIP, 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  OF 

D.  W.  PERKINS,  D.  D.  S., 

OVER  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANE, 


rij 

PERI0DI0AL8, 

LiTTiLL^s  LiYiNa  Agk — Clubbino.— ^ConBideiing  the  amount  of  reading  matter  furnished 
by  LiTTKUL,  the  subscription  price  ($8.00  a  year^  is  very  cheap,  but  for  those  who  desire  ^ 
cream  of  both  home  and  foreign  literature,  a  still  cheaper  offer  is  made,  of  wlucfa  the  lovers 
of  the  best  literature  will  avail  themselves  in  great  numbers:  viz.,  for  $10.00  remitted  to 
the  publishers  of  **  The  Living  Age,"  they  will  send  that  magazine  weekly,  and  either  one  of 
•  the  following,  for  a  year,  "Harper's  Monthly,"  "Weekly,"  or  "Bazar,"  "The  Atlantic 
Monthly,"  "  The  Galaxy,"  "  Old  and  New,"  "  Lippincott's  Monthly,"  or  "  Appleton's  Jour- 
nal "  (weekly);  or  for  $8.60,  tiiey  will  send  "  The  Living  Age "  and  "  The  Riversidfe  Maga- 
zine "  or  "  Our  Toung  Folks,"  for  a  year, 

Thi  Eclectic  Maoazine. — ^The  Edeciie  for  May  is  out,  and  has  articles  by  the  follow- 
ing eminent  authors :  Mazzini,  Charles  Kingsley,  Professor  Seeley  (author  of  "  Ecce  Ho- 
mo "X  Robert  Browning,  W.  B.  Carpenter,  F..R.  S.,  and  James  Greenwood,  ("The  Amateur 
OasuaL'l)  Whoever  gets  the  May  Eclectic,  will  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  kind  of  literature 
which  this  sterling  monthly  presents  to  its  patrons.  He  will  also  obtain  a  fine  portrait  on 
steel  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  108,  Fulton  Street,  New 
York.    Terms  $5.00  per  year.     Single  copies  45  cents. 

Lippincott's  Magazike  for  May  maintains  its  rq)utation  for  choice  reading,  and  presents 
a  remarkable  variety  of  articles,  and  in  addition  to  all  the  rest,  the  serial  supplement, 
^* Rookstine."  This  is  proving  to  be  a  powerfully  written  tale.  $4.00  a  year;  angle  num- 
bers Sfii.  cents;  specimen  number  mailed  to  any  address  ibr  25  cents.  J.  B.  Lippincott  k 
Ca,  Philadelphia. 

Habpss*8  Maaazine  for  May  contains  the  Westover  Estate,  an  interesting  paper  touch- 
ing old  times  in  Vir^ia,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mountains,  incidents  of  Mt  Blanc,  Along  iJte 
Florida  Reef,  Punch  and  Judy — illustrated,  and  other  popular  papers  and  several  stories, 
with  the  usual  miscellany.    Harper's  is  always  readable  and  overflowing  with  matter. 

The  Golden  Age,  Theodore  Tilton's  new  paper,  is  one  of  the  most  piquant,  independent, 
I»ogres8ive,  aggressive  and  able  newspapers  in  the  country.  We  do  not  by  any  means  en- 
dorse Mr.  Tilton's  peculiar  views  on  social,  political  or  theological  questions.  We  have 
criticised  them  before,  and  doubtless  shall  again.  One  thing,  hc^ever,  is  certain,  Mr.  Tilton 
has  succeeded  in  makii^  a  newspaper  which  if  qne  begins  to  read  he  will  not  stop  till  he 
geU  through.    Published  at  Na  9  Spruce  street,  New  York  city.    $8.00  per  year. 

Habpbr's  Bazaar  maintains  its  position  in  the  front  as  a  reporter  of  fashion,  pleasure 
and  instruction.  We  cannot  help  looking  at  the  fashions  in  it,  though  fully  conscious  of  the 
f<^ly  of  our  fair  friends  in  iollowing  hard  after  them.  We  would  commend  to  these  a  con- 
sideration of  the  picture  in  the  number  for  April  29th,  entitled  "The  Burdens  of  Fashion," 
and  hope  they  will  take  warning  in  time. 

Goon  Health. — Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  volume  three,  which  commences  with 
the  June  number.  Any  one  who  sends  $2.00  to  the  office  of  Good  Health  will  obtain  the 
magazine  for  one  year,  and  save  it  many  times,  perhaps,  in  doctor's  bills.  Its  articles  are 
very  instructive.    Address  Alexander  Morse,  publisher,  Boston. 

Evert  Saturday  comes  regularly,  printed  on  superior  paper,  with  fresh,  attractive  illus 
tratioDs.    Th«  cfaildrens  eyes  brighten  whenever  it  comes  into  the  family  circle. 

Our  Young  Folks. — ^This  standard  magazme  for  June  is  fuUy  up  to  any  of  its  "  illustri- 
ous predecessors."    It  ha^  no  superior  as  a  youth's  magazine. 

GoLDEir  Hours  is  Just  the  Magazine  for  boys  and  girls.  Interesting,  short  varied  and 
instructive  are  the  articles  in  the  May  number. 


Man  and  Woman. — ^The  UhiversalUt  has  this  item,  with  a  demurrer  attached:  "  A  wo- 
man makes  application  to  teach  school  The  board  of  education  find  that  she  has  been 
divorced,  and  think  it  prudent  to  reject  her.  Her  husband,  meantime,  though  well  known 
to  be  a  libertilSe,  is  elected  to  the  legislature  and  takes  his  seat  among  the  honorable  law 
makers  of  the  State!"  Instances  of  similar  injustice  in  the  decraes  of  society  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  one  code  of  morals  for  woman 
and  another  for  man.  Let  no  part  of  the  code  for  woman  be  abated,  but  let  the  code  for 
man  be  brought  up  to  the  same  level  Why  should  a  man,  all  reeking  with  moral  pollution, 
be  taken  to  the  bosom  of  the  best  society,  while  a  woman  fbr  one  sin  is  cast  out  forever? 
We  never  heard  a  satisfactory  answer  given  to  this  question.  Let  the  code  of  morals  for 
males  be  raised  and  Its  punishment  for  transgressions  be  sammarily  meted  out,  and  there 
will  be  ftwer  fallen  ones  of  the  opposite  sex. 


Milwaukee  Thermo  Water  Cure. 

UOMPRISISO  ALL  THE  APPLIANCES  OF  A  FiEST-ClaSS  WaTEK  CuBE, 

TURKISH    BA.TH. 
M,  P.  HANSON,  M,  D.,  ^tSXSISSSiSiih.  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 

Boni'd  and  Treatment  at  the  Cure.     Send  for  Circular,  or  send 
Five  Stamps  for  Famplilet, 


"TlieTnrtl. 
to.  St.  IRoma, 

ihUithhuniieiudi 
HiiipUal,  toiulon. 

Dew  en  bjcta  far  msn  beillbf  am 

Dr.  QottQ.a 

fOe 

JIIUlJ 

m^w'5'"  "^^ 

poworfol"iDi  ( 

nm, 

or  Londa 
JD.udal 

"th?^' 

:  "In  lbs  bMb  I  feel  Ibat  I  ban  pU<»)d  In  mj  luiida  U«  u<nt 

HoMt  TESIlMOHt. 

The  Tnrltlih 
been  prMncih 
baa  been  aned 

'snr 

It  19  bscor 

nlnga 
UBlmp 

1?  of  Ibfl  «lck.     Ttot  II  tM 
lbs  sni-ceM  wltb  wtil(±  B 

■eKsDtinc  layofilg 

na  pains 
'  fVorZr. 

11,  bolb  bj  «»nnMni  n< 

TnerelsDOl 

n^llt 

.aliDD  oS( 

irlnclH 

1  ienlCBB  to  the  pabHe,  thit  ve 

b»™  watchea  with  v**tB 

ir^  iL  (ho  cornsr  of  Fourlli  aad  STcamore  etreela.    ThU 

-  .,    .. -of  mBasBrea  more  efflclent.  aafe  and  agreeable  thai. 

•uj  uiuerln  the  Nonbvre^t.  tbere  can  bo  noqaeetion.    Uund-edaof  oar  beet  ciliieni  and  mxrm 

oae  short  year  and  a  bair.Dr,  HanMn  bai  Kaln*d  a  wide  calebrtty  for  big  Care,  and  wsan  (M 
to  know  ibiit  he  taraaiilag  a  part  of  ine  reward  be  dSMrves  for  blB  enterprlas  and  Iba  benefll  b* 
le  conferring  on  tba  peopre  of  Ibe  Narlbveit.— .Sfnliiwf . 

Among  tbe  loitltnllone  of  our  cltv,  thste  ar«  none  more  eorelT  and  rapldlT  jralulnE  public  ooo- 
flduoceibaa  the  "Thermo  Water  Onra."  Aa  oe  TittI  the  Tarkteb  Bith  or  thTa  InntRatloii,  fna 
week  >o  week,  we  are  pleased  lo  Bee  tbat  tba  oamee  of  onr  nio*t  weallbv  and  refined  cltlunt  an 
conetaotiT  Incruagtn;  upon  tba  office  rerletrj.  That  an  Inilltntlon  tiaaed  Span  prlaclplea  M  op- 
poaed  to  tbe  early  adncallon  and  prejodicea  oT  tbe  people,  and  meetiDg  tbe  DDteasonlnK  offo6- 
tlon  of  itorae  mcnlcal  men.  Dae  become  Id  laastbaa  twoTgara  to  be  ao  wall  appredatea  and  pat- 
ronlud,  fhjwi  thii  there  most  ba  goma  vlrine  Inbarai.i  In  tbe  meana  iiged.  and  we  are  glad,  Oir 
hominliT's  ■akp.  I  bat  iba  people  ot  Uilwankee  are  beglDDlnglodlieOTarltiadTanttgei  oreiaaj 


[1] 
New  School  Books. 


A  8H0STEB  COUBSE  IN  ENGLISH 

QBAMMAB. 

By  Sixok  Kebl,  A.  M.,  author  of  '^Common 
School  Grammar,"  **Comprebentlvc  Oium- 
mar,^^  CompO!>u1on  and  Khetoric/*  etc.  1  vol. 
dlO  pages.    Price  76  ccnta. 

This  work  alms  to  be  Jast  anch  a  manual  as 
**  thegreitm;<Jority  of  schools  and  academies  now 
require.  Thecla^siflcaiion  is  vxceedingly  com- 
pact, and  all  ihat  bei0iii;«}  to  the  same  topic  la 
caretnily  grouped  togctber.  It  la  Bpecinlly 
adapted  for  u^c  In  fchooU  where  only  one  text- 
book in  grammar  is  deijirod. 

The  condition  and  wanta  of  schools  in  thia 
conntrv  and  in  Europe  havo  been  carernlly  con- 
aideren,  as  we.l  as  the  advanced  estate  of  philo- 
logical science,  and  the  work  has  been  modified 
accordingly,  so  as  to  place  it  in  tbe  front  rank 
of  new  and  improved  prod  uc lions. 

*'A.fter  a  careful  exam  nation,  I  have  conclu- 
ded that  it  is  th3  best  Grammar  for  School  use 
I  have  seen.  It  is  certainly  the  most  practical.''^ 
—J*.  W.  Birlur^  prin.  Nor.  School ^  Dayton^  0. 

ELEMENTS  OF  COHPOSITION  AND 

EHETOBIC. 

Bt  SfxoN  Kbbl,  a.m.  1  vol.,  ISmo.  400pakeB. 
Price  f  l.«6. 

Thle  is  a  aimple,  concise^  progressive,  and 
thoroughly  practical  work  on  a  n<)W  plan.  It 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  between 
Common  Grammar  and  Iligher  Rhetoric,  em- 
bodying from  each  what,  is  most  n«efnl  to  the 
writer.  Commencing  with  the  simple  subject 
and  predicate  it  proceeds  through  their  vtirlona 
modifications  to  fenfences  of  a  complex  struc- 
ture, and  brings  the  pupil  step  by  step  to  con- 
nected writln;^,  kinds  oi  composition,  Ajturesof 
speech,  style,  etc.,  lollow.  Besides  this  easy 
gradation,  its  ch'.ef  ch'ir.acteriatics  are  its  nu- 
mcrons  examples,  its  excrciaee  for  practice,  and 
its  c>ngg6st;veness. 

''  I  think  it  altogether  the  beat  book  of  the 
kind  published.  A  very  enthusiastic  teacher 
came  to  me  to  krow  where  I  found  mv  compo- 
^irion  exerciees.''*— /).  A.  Lathrop^  dmArmati 
Jformal  Sekool. 


A  SHOBT  COUBSE  IN  A8TB0N0MT. 

BtHenrt  Kiddlb,  a.  M.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  York  Oitv,  author  of  ''New  El- 
ementary Astronomy.''  1  vol..  Cloth,  Fully 
DlnatratoQ,  180  pages.    Price  W  centa. 

The  design  of  this  work  la  to  aupplv  a  brief 
course  of  lessons  in  Astronomy  for  thu  u-te  of 
yoQUg  people,  or  of  thv)se  whose  time  and  op- 
portnnilioa  do  not  permit  a  more  exhaustive 
tstudy  of  tne  subject.  The  objective  p!an  has 
been  loUowcd  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the 
snbiect,  and  the  arransfoment,  thiough'ut  the 
work,  has  ueen  adiptea  to  the  topical  method 
of  recitation. 

*'  We^have  seen  no  small  work  that  appeared 
better  adapted  for  its  purpose.— /mftfptfnotfn^. 


rudiments  of  the  subject  in  a  progreaaiTe  courae 
of  ea^y  exercises,  accompanied  with  anch  in- 
struction as  will  make  the  way  clear  alike  to 
the  teicher  and  pupil. 

*'WeH  adapted  for  their  purpose ;  can  be  used 
by  teachers  of  oui  iittle  music  il  ability,  and  are 
very  cheap."— ifain<t  JounuA  of  Bducation. 

^*Tbe  foregoing  books  will  be  aent  by  mail 
to  teachers  who  wish  to  examine  them  with  a 
view  to  iniroductioE,  for  fialf  the  appendod 
price. 

LITEBATUBE  OF  THE  ENQUSH 
LANGUAGE. 

CompHsing  representative  selections  from  the 
best  authors,  also  list  cf  Contemporaoeous 
Writers  and  their  Principal  Worka  By  E. 
.Hunt,  A.  M.,Priccipai  of  the  GirraHighand 
Normal  School,  Boston.  1  Vol.,  large  ISmo., 
648  pages.    Price  f3.60. 

This  work  la  basod  upon  an  original  and 
practical  plan,  and  cannot  fail  to  meet  the  aaii- 
eralwant  for  a  really  valuable  Text-Book  on 
the  literature  of  our  language. 

''1  like  il  very  much.  One  of  its  peculiarities 
—the  number  of  pages  devoted  to  American 
literature— will  make  it  specially  Interesting 
and  appropriate  to  our  schools."-  Dr.  B,  K,  Lo- 
throp,  Uhairtnan  Text-Book  CommitUe^  JBoaton, 


FIB8T  STEPS  IN  XUSIC. 
Being  a  Graded  Course  of  Instruction  in  Music 
for  Common  Schools.    By  Geo.  B.  Looms. 
In  4  bcoks.    Nob.  1  and  3  now  ready.    Price 
35  cents  each 

This  series  presents  a  sfmpls  course  of  in- 
etmction  in  Music,  adapted  to  the  Primary 
clasrcsin  our  schools    itpresentaibeaimple 


A  NEW  lElNO  IN  SLATES. 
The  American  Primary  School  Slater. 

A  novelty,  furnishing  to  the  pupil  employ- 
mont,  amatitiment,  and  instruction  in  exerciaes 
of  the  highest  importance.    Send  for  Circular. 

''These  slates  are  an  improvement  on  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  market."— iVnn«y(va- 
nia  School  Journal, 

STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  American  Educational  Series. 

The  attention  of  Teachera  and  School  Officers 
is  invited  to  the  •  xcellence  ol  thla  popular  ae- 
ries as  a  whole.  It  coB.pr«ses  a  full  Ifoe  of  ftesh, 
well  graded  and  beautifully  and  substantially 
manufactured  Text-Books,  among  which  are  the 

Union  Readers, 

Boblnaon'f  Mathematics, 
Herra  Grammars, 

Webster's  Dictionaries, 
tiray's  BoCanlee, 
gpenoerian  Cepy-Dooks,  Ketail  price  reduced 

to  15  cents. 
Wlllson's  Histories, 

I'aaqaelle's  Prench  Coarse, 

Woodbury's  German  Course, 
And  many  other  well  known  works. 

''It  is  gratifylog  te  obaerre  the  perfection  to 
which  thla  firm  has  attained  in  the  manulkcture 
of  School  books,  as  also  the  merited  succeea  of 
their  books,  for  ihey  are  probably  the  most 
widely  used  of  sny  similar  publications  issued 
in  this  country.  All  are  standard  and  unsur- 
passed, and  deservedly  stand  in  the  front  rank.'* 
-"N.  T.  Independent, 


The  lllostratcd  Catalogae,  descriptive  o 
The  American  Echtcational  Series  qf  School  and 
College  l^ext-Booke^  and  Ihe  Botvcational  Jl#- 
porter^  a  tiandsome  publication,  lull  of  nsefol 
liclormation,  mailed  tt9%  to  any  address. 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


138  &  140  Orand  St.  New  Yarlc 
1  (Ad.)— Vol.  I.— No.  6. 


133  6c  135  State  St.  Ohloago. 


1^1 

D.  APPL.ETON  &  CO'S 

Western  Educational  Department 

p.  B.  HULSE,  Agent. 

OHee  wUh  8,  O.  GBIGG8  A  CO.,  117  and  ttO  State  Street,  CMca^o,  HI. 


Oomeirs  Geograpliies, 

REVISED  EDniON8.—The  Mett,  the  Cheapest,  the  Mott  Bapvlar, 

NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY |0  90 

NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GKOGRAPHY 1  &0 

NEW  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 1  75 

NEW  PHYSICAL  GEUGRAPHY 1  60 

'  Surpass  ^11  otfaers-Ut,  in  Philosophical  arrangemeTit ;  Sd,  in  Gradual  Pro^oMion ;  8d,  in  Mode 
•of  Memoricinff ;  4th,  In  Frll  £xp7aiiation ;  5(h,  in  Agreement  of  Maps  with  Text ;  6th,  In  Mape, 
illlnstratioD,  Text  and  Execntion ;  in  fine,  in  every  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 


Mathematical  Series. 


APPLE! ONS'  ARITHMETICS. 

1*RIMARY  ARITHMETIC  fO  » 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC 0  45 

•ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC 0  60 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 1  00 

KEY  TO  PRACTICAL  (for  teachers'  use) 0  SO 

HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  (in  press). 

These  books  are  new,  and  as  perfect  In  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  labor  can  posslblj 
^make  them ;  therougbly  graded,  definitions  simple,  arrangement  nuturai,  methods  shoneat  wmA 
'best,  and.sach  as  are  used  by  business  men. 


English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

By  Q.  P,  QUACKENBd,  LL,D. 

QUACKENBOS'B  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR |0  50 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 0  90 

"  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION 0  W 

COURSE  OP  COMPOSITION  AN  D  RHETORIC 1  60 

Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  lucid  in  arrangement,  happy  in  Illustration,  practical  In  Its 
•dses,  fhll  in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 


History. 


QUACKENBOS'S  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES fO  15 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 1  75 

These  Histories  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  wholo  country.  They  are  enlBeatly 
tiair  on  all  questions  of  reli|rlon  and  politics ;  eschewing  all  prejudices,  they  carefDlly  avcld  uy 
attempt  to  bias  the  young. 

Scientific  Works. 

LOCKYER'S  ASTRONOMY,  (Just  published) ft  75 

QUACKENBOS'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY 1  7^ 

YOUMANS  S  CHEMISTRY 1  73 

HUXLEY  &  YOUMANS'S  PHYSIOLOGY 1  75 

YOUMANS'S  first  BOOK  OF  BOTANY 1  » 

GILLESPIE'S  LAND  SURVEYING d  00 

ELLSWORTH'S  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING 1  50 

Harknees^B  Latin  Series;  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar;  Whiton''e  Greek  Lessons;  fiillconnoot 
Latin.  Greek,  German,  French  and  Spanish  Texts ;   Adler's  German-English,  and  Spiers  &  S«- 
renne^B  Frenoh-Bnglish  Dictionaries.    Copies  tor  examination  or  Introduction,  except  DicUoa 
aries,  will  be  sent  to  teasheis  and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price. 

Correspondence  invited.  D.  APPLBTON  &  CO.,  Pnbllahan,  New  ToA. 

Or,  P.  B.  HULSE,  Agent,  117  and  119  State  St,  Chicago. 
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HURD  &  HOUGHTON, 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York, 

THE  EIVERSIDE  PRESS,    -    -    Cambridge,  Maaa. 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED ; 

I,   WAKE  ROBIN.    By  John  Bubbouohs.    In  one  volnme,  16  mo.   Price  $].B0. 

.  ^*  I  have  tried  to  present  a  live  bicd— a  bird  la  the  woods  or  fields— with  the  atmos- 
phere and  ascociatloiiB  of  the  place,  and  not  merely  a  staffed  and  labeled  specimen."-- jPyvm 
lh4  Fr^aee. 

**  Mr.  Borroaghs  is  not  only  enthastastic  on  the  snbject  of  ornlthnlogy.  bat  capable  of  writing 
good  Bnglish  ;  aid  putting  these  two  facnlties  together,  he  has  prodoced  what  he  calls  an  inv^ 
tatlon  to  the  stady  of  birds.  We  have  never  seen  sdentiflc  matter  pat  into  a  more  attractive 
torm^^—Bepubliean  Statetman^  Ooncord. 

n.   A  PO£T*S  BAZAAR.   By  Hans  Chbistian  Andebsbn.   In  one  volnme,  crown  8vo. 
l^lce  il.75. 

Sketches  of  travel  in  Qerinany,  Italy,  Greece,  the  Orient  and  op  the  Danabe.  The  reader  of 
Andersen  will  recognize  the  first  snggcstion  of  many  of  the  charming  passages  in  "  The  Impro- 
visatore,"  and  will  find  those  inimitable  toaches  by  which  the  p-)etic  and  hnmoroos  traveler  seta 
betoro  the  eye  scenes  and  ipcldents  of  the  most  varied  character. 

^*  Mr.  Andersen  narrates  his  adventures  in  his  happiest,  most  winsome  vein,  while  his  poetic, 
artistic  nature  invests  the  most  hackneyed  eubject  with  new  interest.  .  .  .  The  book  is  one 
which  many  will  linger  over  with  delight,  and  in  which  none  will  be  disappointed.— PAtfodM- 
pMa  Inquirer, 

III.  CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR.  By  Babbt  Gbay.  In  one  volume,  crown  8vo.  Price  $1.60. 
Barry  Gray's  latest  volume  has  the  same  light,  tea-table,  gossipy  reading  which  marks  his  pre- 
vious books,    it  has  a  number  of  ingenious,  fancifhl  sketches,  strung  upon  familiar  convonation. 

*^  The  volume  contains  about  sl^ty  papers,  eomo  of  which  are  very  brief  and  simple,  and  oth- 
errs  have  almost  plot  enough  to  be  called  stories ;  some  have  a  dreamy  langour  that  reminds  yon 
of  LnmVs  most  delicate  touches,  and  some  are  good-nataredly  satirical,  while  all  are  pleasant 
reading.''— i?<puMica;»  Statetman. 

IV.  NOTES  ON  THE  GK>SPELS.  By  CHABtas  Hall,  D.  D..  Kector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  M.  Y.    In  two  volumes,  ISmo.    Price  $8.00. 

Tamillar  notes  on  the  Gospels,  terse,  pointed  and  practical.    The  volames  vrill  be  found  vilry 

serviceable,  both  for  fiimlly  use  and  for  Sunday-school  teaching. 

V.  THE  LIFE  OF  NATHANAEL  QREENEi  MaJorGereral  in  the  the  Army  of 
the  Revolution.  By  Geo  bos  Washinoton  Gbeenb,  author  of  *'  Historical  View  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bevolntlon.''  8vo.  Volume  HI.,  completing  the  work.  Price  94.00.  The  set,  in  three 
volumes.   Price  $1S.00. 

VL  REPORTS  OF  CASES  ARGUED  AND  DETERMINED  IN  THE 
8UPBBMB  JUDICIAL  COURT  OF  MASSACAU3£TTS.  By  Albbbt  G.  Bbownb,  Jr.,  Re- 
porter. Vol.  VI.  Being  Massachusetts  Reports  CII.  In  one  volume,  8vo,  law  sheep. 
Price  16.50. 

VII.   THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE.   By  Hans  Chbistian  Andebsbn.   Now  first  trahs- 
*     Isted  iLto  English,  and  containing  chapters  additional  to  those  published  in  the  Banish  Edi- 

Hon,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  Odense  Festival  of  1867.    With  a  portrait.    In  oiM 

Tolume^  crown  8vo.    Price  $2.00. 

[FOR  THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY   BOSPON.] 

Vm.  SIX  BOYS.  A  Mother's  Story,  as  told  in  Extracts  from  her  Joumil.  With  illnstr** 
lions.    lim\>^  cloth.    Price  $1.S5. 

Thir  is  no  ordinary  ^'Sunday  school  story,''  bnt  a  volume  of  great  literary  excellence  and  spir- 
itual power,  worthy  to  take  rank  vrith  *•'•  Stepping  Heavenward ;"  not,  however,  by  way  of  imita- 
ti on,  as  it  was  written  before  that  admirable  book  was  Issued. 

IX.  BIBLE  SKETCHES.  Third  Series,  Illustrating  the  Lite  of  Christ  on  Earth.  By 
Rev.  Samuel  G.  Gbebne.    With  illustrations     16mo,  cloth.    Price  $1.00. 

Appended  is  a  complete  harmony  Oif  the  Qoepeli^  showing  all  the  events  of  Christ's  life,  as  ar- 
ranged by  the  best  authorities,  and  with  fall  references,  so  that  by  its  aid  the  Gospel  may  be 
read  in  the  order  of  the  events  narrated.   This  makes  the  Tolume  inralaable  to  Sabbath-school 
eachers  as  well  as  scholars. 
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ELIAS  HOWE.  Jr., 
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in  tbcr  warU 
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THE  HOWE  SBWIIfQ  MACHINE 

THE  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINE 

ELIAS  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINES, 

ELUS  HOWE  SEWING  UACHIKES, 

ELIAS  HOWE  BEWIN'G  HACBIXB, 

ILIAS  BOWE  SEWING  HAr^HINE. 
Tho  boet  Ke 

SLUS  HOWE  HACHINE 
XIIAS  HOWS 

Hu  i«c«lTBd  «l,O«0,OM  Rojriltr  rrom  allathar  HaBoriclnren. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  THE  HOWE  MACHINE 

I«  IncrtailPE  tiutar  than  any  othei. 

THE  HOWE  COMPANY 

An  maklDg  oiar  400  Uichluee  per  daj,  and  uddoi  All  ttieir  ordcn. 

THE  HOWE  COUP  ANT 

Will  make  BOS  MachlDea  par  da;  bj  the  flnl  o[  Jannar;,  Itm. 

THE  HOWE  MACHINE 

latba  Oldaal  Sswin    UacblDo  known  In  th*  world. 

THE  BOWE  MACHINE 

le  <ba  Moat  Higblr  Imptuved  Bawlng  MacUiie  in  tba  world. 


a.  T.  BRYANT, 

WbDieule  and  RaUll  Dealer, 

Oppoiita  Po»  ofio*.  Ill  Wlsoonala  BUMt,  HUwankea  WiwQpstB- 
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Sewing  Machine  Sales  for  1870. 
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THE    "SITsTG^EIl" 


In  1869  Thi  SisoEa  ItmurAcniRtNa  Coup 

EirOSTO),  »7,M3  (oi.e  Lonarod  ind  twenlT-i^v. 
cblnaaf  ■howlnfcin  eiceei  b'-jood  tbs  n\et  M 
br  Ibe  UblB  below,  over  rottj-tail   "" 


'Im.e'^' 


I J  otbef  compsny. 

nscblD*  patauta,  who  llceixas 


tli«  reuliei 

Bold  over  the  Parbuu  sowing  matbine  coinpaoy tl^A.OSI  maolilDei' 

"  "  FiDkte&L)on  mmufauluring  oampaar 12S,4I3 

"  "  Empire  eewing  machine  coDip&nT IS4,S7S 

"  "  jEtna  sewing  ninaliiae  conipBDf •'....  122,0^7 

"  "  Rold  Uedal  sewiDg  machine  coinpsnj 118,921 

"  "  AmerifSQ  Button-Hole  cumpsDjt 118,260 

"  "  Florence  eewiiig  iD'chiiie  cumpanj 110,173 

"  "  Wilcoi  ft  Gibb8  sewing  machine  compsnj 9fl,94S 

"  "  Weed  "  "  "         92,881 

"  "  OroTer&Bikcr      "  "  "         70,481 

"  "  Qowe  ■'  "  "         62,677 

"  "  Wheeler  k  Wilson  manofBctu'inK  company 44,6SS 

nrrtvslilnlcideire  tU  tieblnd  us— tint  tlM  popn- 

NEW    FAMILY     BEWINO    UACHINE 


la  alaidllT.  ind  largelj  IdctcuId^    We  ir 


o  rappoH  ttist  tbeM  Inge  niei  an 


Few  havo  deoled,  in  fact  It  has  beea  the  habit  of  sewing  machine  dealers  till  recentlj.  tonak 
In  laadation  of  oar  mannlactnri&g  machines,  bat  in  the  same  brealh  to  deny  the  mentioroii 
machine  for  family  sewing.  It  was  oeaal  to  say  to  a  lady  looking  for  a  stowing  machine. ''It 
midam,  yon  want  a  mannfactnrtng  machine,  the  Singer  is  the  best,"  as  if  we  made  ols  ktaid  of 
machine  only,  and  had  no  Family  sewing  machine  at  all.  though  oar '' New  Family*' wie  ov 
greatest  triumph,  and  even  then  the  favonte,  ever-ready  and  never  wearying  se$m«tress  of  mj 
a  well  regulated  household.  Our  mnchine,  however,  told  Its  own  story  iu  the  great  raogeiid 
Taney  of  excellent  and  beantifnl  family  sewing  which  it  was  capable  of  doine,  aal  the  vSm 
show  that  it«  9lory  was  noi> entirely  disbelieved  or  we  would  not  have  sold  last  year  one  bssdRd 
aLd  tweniy-seven  thousand  '*iRht  hundred  and  ihiny-itree  machines,  being  mure  than  twice  m 
many  machines  as  there  are  words  m  the  Buglish  language ;  and  all  this  tas  been  accon^^ 
with  little  aid  from  exhibitions  Mn4  fairs,  excepting  ociy  the  world^s  fair— conetitnted  py  Ito 
homes  of  the  people— where  we  received  the  great  award  of  the  highest  sales. 


MACHINE    TWIST,    LINEN    THREAD, 

SPOOL  COTTON,  OIL.  ETC. 

We  have  and  shall  keep  in  stock  at  oar  Central  OflBce,  and  Agencies,  (on  spools  of  vaitoaitiMi} 
Twist  of  all  sizes  and  colors,  Liben  Thread,  Sp  jol  Cotton,  Oil,  and  all  other  articles  naoewirii 
the  use  of  oar  machines. 

We  wish  it  understood  that  thA  Twlet  sold  by  us  is  manufactured  by  The  ftinger  M^nafsetnliC 
Company ;  that  ihev  aim  to  have  it  excel  in  qualify  and  t*xcecd  in  qnantity,  for  a  givea  pm. 
that  of  other  c  anufaciurers,  and  that  the  Twibt  (made  by  th-  m  In  the. r  new  end  extensivsaOh, 
supplied  Hs  they  are  with  the  most  improved  machlnerv  and  skilled  labor)  can  be  relied  oala 
the  decirable  qualitlcti  of  unifonntty  of  siae.  evenness,  lenflrth  of  thread  as  marked  oneadnpoa, 
strength,  excellence  of  color,  and  beaaty  of  finish. 


K^SSO^  9  JITOITES^  General  mSgenia. 

Salesroomfl,  101  Wisconsin  street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 

AND 

184  Third  street,   St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


The  Washington  Life  Insurance  Co., 


155,  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


OYSnS  CURTIS, Preiident 


CASH  ASSETS,    $2,800,000. 


I      

Annual    Ciuh   IHifidends   tyn   all   Policies, 

THE  WASHINGTON  LIFK  INSURANCE  COMPANY  pceseflMS  a  oomb!nation of  dcMja 
features  which  no  other  on^anizatlon  can  claim.  Itc  erowth  has  been  steady,  its  encoeM  mmm- 
Ita  system  of  baslness  la  pax-xmimxmtlt  adaptbd  ToBBMsriT  thshouxbs  op  m  pouons. 

POLICIES   CHANGED   TO   ANNUITIES 

EXAMPLE :  Age  SS-Policy  $10,000-Premiam  $196.80.   Chanired  st  SB  to  an  Ananity.  ^ 
90  years  of  protection,  the  Annaltr  woald  give  the  As  snred  a  comlortabla  support  throag^  iB** 
Can  I  do betler  than  Insnro NOW? 

8.  L.  FITLLBR,  Oen^rai  Agent* 

117,  Wisconsin  Stivet,  MUwukss. 


XTniversity  of  Wisconsin. 


This  inBtltation  affords  to  both  eeiee  the  best  facilities  for  thoroagh  education  both  theoret- 
ical and  practical.    Besides  the  nsoal  coories  of  instruction,  it  has  a 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Geology,  Mining,  Metallurgy. 

It  has  also  well  fhmished  WORKING  L4B0RAT0RIES  for  practicsl  instrnctfon  in  ANA- 
LYTICAL CHEMISTRY,  tiie  ASSAYING  or  ORES,  and  DetermiDative  MINERALOGY. 
There  is  also  a  LAW  DEPARTMENT,  affording  superior  advantages. 
The  First  Term  opens  August  23, 1871. 

For  further  information  address,  at  Madison,  J.  W.  STERLING, 

JuNB  ao,  1871.  Vice  JPresidmt, 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  famishes  carefully  prepared  plans  for  Educational  Buildings,  from  the 
most  simple  to  thb  most  bxtsmsivb  and  complste. 

Tastefniness  of  Deslsii.  good  arrangement  and  economy  of  connruction,  combined  with  proper 
yentilation,  and  distribution  of  light  anu  heat,  assured  in  all  cases. 

ESTMM^TEB    GU^n^JITTEED. 

Building  Committees  will  fiLd  a  variety  of  plans  for  reference,  upon  application. 

E.  TOWNSEND  MIX, 

Architect,  Milwaukee, 

HoK.  SAMUEL  FALLOWS,  Sute  Superintendent  Pnbllc  Instruction. 
GEO.  H.  PAUL,  Eiiq,,  Superintendeut  Public  Schools,  Milwaukee. 

L.   A..   'WHEELER, 

Jobber  and  Retailer  of  Dry  Goods^ 

No.  369   EAST  WATER   STREET, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


TERMS     CASH!  ONE     PRICE     ONLY! 


ALL*GOODS  MARKED  m  PLAIN  FIGURES.     The  BEST  ASSORTMENT  and  the  LOW- 
EST FIGURES  can  always  he  relied  upon.  aprSm 


CowperOituait  &  Co. 

Educational  Publishers^ 

628  &  630  Chestnut  Street^ 

Publish  a  FvM  Series  of  School  Text-Books, 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 


18] 

A  NEW  EBA  IN  PIANO  FOBTES. 


THE    SUPERIORITY 

MAIHUSHEiTllliO  FORIt 

>HiM  ni»  hecoma  *d  e«Uil>!lthed  ricl.  ackninrlcdc 
cd  by  \he  bi'M  JDdgoi  of  moilc  In  all  p*n«  oT  car 
ilio  mii'i'l  ihe  fiict  tiiol  ibe  aewpiindplt 

kfinceerr.  and  Ig  iha  erolBit  imptov-finent  of  ll»in 
in   Mn.lr.l  Inpl  nm  m».  "Iriit  ta  tbcm  ■  BICH. 
PURK  AMD  l-OWERFUC  TUMB.    whUsb  Ipakl 
I  .         .    _  I.    The  rtn-OH  <>i  ihJj  Great :  uperlorUi/  u  trrt- 

ri^t  to  all  nbo  cuolnli]'  eiimine  tbe  p«Dliar  mBcbanlimoI  thcaa  Insinuiieiiid  In 

THE    EQXJ.A.IjIZIJSrC3-   SCA-LE, 

Wbkh  dl!trlb3<es  the  lecBlon  ot  the  >IHEg<  upon  all  p!i7ls  oF  tbe  rmne.rallevlns  the  luln- 
men'.rromconcBi.tralcd  strain  In  (ny  one  pen,  .ha-  fectrlnt"  much  grewcr  llronrlb,  dorabUJli, 
and  power  ui  keeping  In  iiire  Xha  Qreatcr  leneth  of  Btrinn  ihniiiKta  all  ibe  trabla  U4 
mlddTo  noiei!.  iho  dbidhnMnn  ol  riTive=  npu"  ihe  l.INK^K  BttlDOE.  which  (ana  IbaahUa 
leoglh  of  the  Sooadlnf;  Itiar.1,  giving  grunilT  Increased  Power  of  Vibration  throofhoit 
Ita  entire  length,  piouuclng  a  purer  tone  and  buiicr  nccuDii'diilmoDt  U  lou  toico  Ibui  as/  Ma 
-  ~  '    Illy  Incrcsflng  bnelntai  "    '  -    ■    ■  ■  — ""■ 


RIOE  IN  ALL  lIBIiPEUTS  toacy  bet^ap'rodncad,  laappiucllle 

LOW  PRICE  LIST 

nnnehip  ai^d  lh«  quality  of  i 
with  otbere  ;  eeo  what  improremBDin  have  haan  made ;  nuk  tbe  iiplninn  uf  thoae  wb*  > 
them:  reidlhe  tseLlrnoniilt  In  onrpumpblet;  and  not  be  Ird  by  Ibe  idilcs  afpenoiu  1 
In  other  Ploaoe,[o  purcbB'-e  cne  whlth  yoa  would  i^oon  allei  derlrs  loficctOEa  lor  ■ 
HHEK,    Some  dealers  Id  other  PliDOa  have  eDdeuTored  to  check  the 


ur  thoae  wb*  lun  wad 
lnt*«i«ed 
HATBU- 


RAPIDLY  INCREASING  POPUURITY  OF  THE  MATHUSHEK  PIANO, 

By  aaylng  thai  Ihey  are  noLdnrable.  etc.    To  sll  those  k-c  wonlJ  ■ny  ibat  we  th-llonefl  IbeH  M 

S'odace  leallmaDy  of  h  »lDj;1e  iUKtruaienl  of  onr  milie  ibat  har  felled  In  any  pinlcnlar  wbatam- 
n  I btf  contrary  all  parties  who  have  nvod  Iboni  during  Ibapaa-  Ove  yean.  alBte  Itakl  they  knpli 
iDDe  mncb  looser  tbis  any  aibor,  SDd  that 

They  Actually  Improve  by  Age. 


rRef«r*Dce  la  pcrmHtcd  lu  Rer  J.  B.  Fudt,  Absc  State  Sipc,  ICadiMn. 

or  jgonclo(,  ur  defcrlpllro  raoiphle's,  a1dn?«F, 


Ok,  UATHUSHEK  PIANO  COMPANY,  100  Pibe  Sibiet,  Nnr  HatSm,  Com. 


Q-Tiyot's  geographical  Series. 

The  New  System  Triumphant. 

Tke  tn&e  tkeory  is  fonad  to  be  praotioal ! 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  school  books  has  such  success  attended  the  publication  of  a 
new  work. 

Adopted  by  over  15,000  Schools  in  the  Northwest. 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  States  of  West  Virgrinia,  Nebraska,  Florida,  and  Arkansas. 

Used  in  every  important  Normal  School  in  the  country. 

Used  in  over  3,000  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges. 

Over  Two  MiUUm  Copies  Sold  It 


Common  School  Series. 

GUYCrS  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Fully  Illustrated,  96  pages.  $0.75 

GUYOTS   INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.      EleganUy   Illustrated, 

Eighteen  full  page,  copper-plate  maps.    118  pages.  -  -  1.60 

This  essential  advantage  of  presenting  the  complete  Common  School  Course  in 
only  two  A00^— instead  of  running  through  from  tkree  to  Jive,  as  is  usually  done — 
is  secured  by  the  better  and  more  skilful  catnbination  of  political  emd  fky steal  facts^ 
which  so  distinguishes  Prof.  Guyot*s  plans  and  method  of  developing  the  science. 

THESE    GEOGRAPHIES 

Hold  their  position  in  schools  dgnally  -welly  and  in  the  severe  competition  of  busi- 
ness, are  displaced  far  lets  frequently  than  competing  geographies  are  displaced  by 
them. 

FOn  SCHOOLS  OF  HIQHEE  GRADE, 

GUTOT'SjCOnilflON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHT, 

GVYOT'S  LARGER  SERIES  OF  1¥ALL  MAPS, 

And  GVTOT'S  NEW  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS 

Snable  teachers  and  pupils  to  continue  the  discussion  from  a  higher  stand-point,  to  the  filling 
out  in  full  proportion,  ih^  framework  of  Giograpkical  Scienc*^  so  skilfully  conceived,  and  partly 
developed  in  the  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Text-Books. 

Copiu  of  Gnyofe  Geograpkiet  will  be  furnished  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers^  for  examination, 

with  rejerence  to  introduction  at 


Blementarf ,  40  Cento.  Internt«dlato«  80  Cents. 

MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  GEOGRAPHY  SENT  FREE. 

CHARLES  SCRIBITEE  &  CO., 

TEOHAS  CEAfiLSS,  Agent,  654  Broadway,  2TdW  TorlL 

At  EADLE7  BfiOS.,  41  ICadison  St.,  Chicago. 


hysical  science  Maries 


BY  — 

LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  A.M., 

Prof.  Natural  Pkthsopky  and  Chemtstry  in  tke  State  Normal  Sciooi,  Albany^  N.  T. 


COOLEVS  MANUAL  OF  ORAL  LESSONS,  and  PRACTICAL  EXPERI- 
MENTS.   (Nearly  Ready.) 
COOLEVS  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY,  elegantly  illustrated.  (In  Proa.) 
COOLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  -  -  -  $i  50 

COOLEY'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  -  -  -        i  25 

COOLEY*S  HAND-BOOK  OF  APPARATUS  AND  EXPERIMENTS.     (In 
preparation.) 

These  works  are  Text  Books  rather  than  Reference  Books. 

They  contain  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects. 

They  are  especially  adapted  to  use  in  Public  High  Schools  and  Academies^ 

They  are  universally  afproved  wherever  they  have  been  tested. 


♦  »  ♦ 


dtp^'s  ^ii^cikal  ^ottiposUian, 


BY 

Mrs.  MARY  J.  HARPER, 

OF    PACKER     INSTITUTE,   BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 

Used  endusively  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn^  N  Ti,  and  in  many  PuUte 
Prix/ate  Schools  throughout  the  country,    Price^  $a90. 


i^irst  ^essoi{§  in  ^nqti$h  ^rmtmutr. 


By  D.  B.  CHAMBERLIN. 


•  •• 


ral  Unstruction  and  Ulass  fl[ook, 


FULL!  ILLUSTRATED  FOR  PRIdfARr  SCHOOLS, 

One  vol.  elegant  12mo.,  60  pages.    Price  i5o. 

A  GEM  OF  EXCELLENCE,  IN  WHICH  THE  NATURAL  GROWTH  OF 

LANGUAGE  IS  LIKENED  TO  THAT  OF  A  PLANT,  OR  TREE, 

WHOSE  PROCESSES  OF  UNFOLDING  ARE  SYMBOLIZED 

WITH  ADMIRABLE  SKILL  AND  SIGNIFICANCE. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  As  CO^ 

TE02LLS  OBABUBSi  Agent,  654  Broadway,  New  7  «rk 

At  BADLBT  BSOS.,  11  Xadbon  Street,  Chicago. 


FELTEH'S  AEITHMETICS. 


—  A  — 


i^tumh  l^rncticiHt  md  ^tkncHtfe  ^ems 


OF 


niram  mmsm  m  bodes. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Feller's  Primary  Arltlunetic  (lUns.)  $0.30 
Felter's  Intermediate  Aritlimetie,  0.75 
Felter's  Ghram.  School  Aritlimetle,     0.90 


INBEPENDENT  BOOKS. 

Felter's  First  Lessons  in  ITnmberSi  $0.25 
Felter's  Zntellectnal  AritlmietiCi  -  0.45 
Felter's  Teachers' ICannal,  -    -    -  0.26 


DISTINGUISHING    FEATURES. 

They  introduce  mental  and  slate  exercises  simultaneously. 

They  develop  the  idea  of  numbers  by  means  of  objects  and  illustrations. 

They  are  better  graded  than  any  other  series. 

They  are  published  with  and  without  answers. 

They  give  grea^  satisfaction,  because  with  them  Teachers  obtain  Good  ResuUs, 

Sliced  fbr  examination  er  fbr  first  Introdnctlon  at  One-half  Betail  Price. 


TEME7'S  WOKES  ON  NATURAL  BISTORT. 

I.  Tenney's  Tffaimal  of  Zoology. 

For  Colleges  and  the  general  reader,  i  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  with  over  500  cuts, 
chiefly-  of  American  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Shell-Fishes,  Sea- 
Urchins,  Star-Fishes,  Sea-Anemones,  and  Corals. 

Several  American  Animals  are  here  depicted  for  the  first  time. 

II.  Tenney's  Natural  History  of  Animals. 

I  vol.,  8vo.,  containing  (with  few  exceptions)  the  same  cuts  as  the  Manual  of 
Zoology. 

This  is  the  book  generally  preferred  for  High  Schools  and  Seminaries  and  serves 
as  a  key  to  Tenne^rs  Natural  History  Tablets,  but  it  is  complete  without  them. 

HI.  Tenney's  Natiiral  History  Tablets. 

*    Mounted  on  Muslin,  with  rollers,  beautifully  colored  and  varnished.    Finely 
adapted  to  Class  Instruction  and  for  Object  Lessons. 

For  information  with  reference  to  above  books  and  tablets,  address 

CHARLES  SCKIBNEE  &  CO., 

TBOHAS  CEABLES,  Agent,  654:  Broadway,  New  York. 

At  HADLET  BROS.,  il  ICadlson  St.,  Chicago. 


PERCE'S 


STTLES  *  ?BICffi. 


UASNETIC 


THX  01II.T  auovjsi 

TBAT   COUdCTLT 

ninstrats  AttrictiDnol 
■    Srantatlin!! 


Senl'Hcridiin...  tS  OO 

Full  Meridian. IB  (O 

brarnitrk,  ■plendidl* 
n(mnled....!^....:t«0O 


Zztn  Kagutle  OlijHti  to 
F«tm'i  (HatwL 

I^Aniniili  sf  all  Cli- 
Dutei,  etenntlT  colored. 
madmounlcdaiiMtciiali.  1. 
Giiaffe  1  I.  AmariciTi  BolTilo, 
orBuon ;  S.Ciiiial ;  4.  Whila ; 
S.  Hlppopouniu  1  0.  Gorilla; 
T.  Seal ;  S.  Ttnr ;  9.  Rdadcar ; 
ICMadiOi;  ll.Llima:  U. 
KangaroD,    j'RICE,  tlJB. 

[[.**- National  FU^  beaq* 
bfult^  and  comctlv  colored. 


Ho  School  em  aSbrd  to  d 
wltlunt  Uwin. 


OUrpT'S  PHYSICAL  -WALI.  MAPS» 

FOR   SCHOOLS. 


Hap  of  th«  United  Statea. . 
Map  of  North  America... 
Map  of  South  Aneika  ... 

Map  of  Europe 

Mapof  A)li 

Map  of  Africa 

Map  of  Oceanica 

Map  of  the  Hen 


portfolio. 
The  nom^on  School  Series. 


Cen 

World  (Merc 
Iral  Europe.. 

Projec.)..8 

The  Coniman  School  Serieahai  been  prepared  by  the  celebrated  Georrrapher,  Prof.  Arnold 
Gutot.  eapecially  for  the  uae  of  the  PabUc  School!  of  all  gnidea.  It  will  be  found  eipeciall;  aae- 
ful  in  Dialrict  Scliooli.  a>  the  Mapi  are  of  a  convenienl  aite,  and  ire  put  up  in  a  handy  package. 


r  of  Mapt  of  the  SeHea 


A  KEV  TO 


□I  Italy.  V 
■old  Koantely.  if  deatred. 

\G  CARDS     PlKin  paper,  uine  id  a  aei.    mce.  va  ctoa. 
Ih  reference  to  GUYOT^S  MAPS.aliould  be  addreated. 

HADLMY  BROTHERS,  41  Madlaon  St.,  Chicago. 


[1] 
SWINTON'S  CONDENSED. 


CONDENSED  SCHOOL  HISTORY 


OF  THE 


UNITED  STATES: 

Conslructed  for  definite  results  in  recitation,  and  containg  a  new 
method  of  topical  reviews.  Fully  illustrated  with  maps/ pro- 
traits,  and  new  and  beautiful  designs.  By  Wm.  SWinton,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  California;  author  of 
"  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac'^  " Decisive  Battles  of  the 
War^^  &c.  300  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  in  elegent  style,  and 
substantially  bound. 

CopiBS  furnished  by  mail  to  teachers  who  may  wish  to  examine 
it,  with  a  View  to  introduction,  on  receipts  of  65  cents. 


This  condensed  manaal  has  boen  prepared  In 
order  to  meet  tbe  views  of  that  large  and  la- 
ereaelnff  claea  of  teacbere,  and  more  especlallj 
the  teachers  In  oar  Common  Schools,  who  are 
aimiig:  at  definite  reealts  in  thin  atady.  It  is 
not  a  mere  pictnre-book  or  story  book— thon^h 
it  is  vary  Inlly  illnstrated  with  pro! raits,  maps, 
and  other  fD^rayinffs,  all  oi  which  are  executed 
In  the  best  atyle.  It  aims  at  something  which, 
if  not  hlji^hcr,  is  at  least  difererU.  It  is  de- 
signed a  a  working  book,  and  hence  discards 
both  the  high-flown  narrative  style  and  the 
meaningless  details  of  the  majority  of  school 
histories.  The  text  derires  Its  interest  from  the 
Incld  presentation  of  the  tiubject-mattei— in 
itself  deeply  intereatibg.  The  tecbnlca  I  points 
and  BTiperlority  of  this  word  will  evMent  to  all 
practical  teachers.    Some  of  these  points  are  : 

1.  A  plan  of  clear  and  concise  paragraphing, 
bv  which  the  gist  of  each  paragraph  is  readily 
apprehended  by  the  pnpil. 

S.  A  total,  and  it  is  hoped  welcome  absence 
of  inrolTed,  Inverted,  or  in  anywise  rhetorical 
sentences,  and  the  use,  in  lien  thereof,  of  the 
direct,  concise,  and  r^sUable  constraetion. 

8.  A  new  method  of  Topical  Reviews.  On 
this  point— perhaps  the  leading  point  of  novel- 
ty in  the  book— the  teacher  Is  referred  to  an  ei- 
amlnaiion  of  the  Reviews  themselves.  The 
difference  between  the  present  and  old  method 
of  reviewing— which  does  no  more  than  print 
a  string  of  review  and  questions,  referring  to 
precedLDg  pages  for  the  piecemeal  answers— 
must  be  obviona.  There  can  be  few  Jndlcions 
teachers  who  Itavo  not  discovered  that  pnplls, 
in  order  to  have  a  really  avaliabie  knowledge  of 
tho  crowded  facts  of  history,  require  tliat  these 
liicts  shouJd  be  grouped  and  reiterated  and 
tur^d  ovei  In  a  variety  of  ways.  To  accomp- 
lish this  end,  thus  Imparticg  a  eomprehmufC4 
knowledge  of  events  and  ue  cofuieetiont  of 
events,  is  the  purpose  of  the  novel  method  of 
reviewing  adapted  Id  this  manual. 

4.  The  separation  of  the  history  of  the  West- 


eiu  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  Pacific  States 
irom  its  entanglement  in  tbe  history  of  the 
Administrations.  The  history  of  these  great 
States  thus  receive  a  decree  of  attention  that 
is  at  least  mcie  nearly  adequate  th»n  heretofore. 

6.  Tbe  separation  of  the  leading  facts  of  the 
American  Prrereo  frem  their  entanglement  in 
tbe  history  or  the  Administration,  aid  their 
presentation  in  a  section  oy  themselves. 

6.  A  tone  of  treatment  free  from  partisan  bias 
of  sectionalism,  politics  or  rellsion— atoneof 
treatment  as  completely  as  possible  American, 

The  Mto  York  limes^  in  announcing  tbe 
forthcoming  pnblication  ol  this  work,  in  its 
Isrue  or  June  iTtb,  1S71,  said : 

**  Advance  iheets  of  Swinton^b  Condensed 
History  have  for  some  time  been  in  the  bands 
of  leading  educational  men  of  this  city,  and 
we  but  express  their  unanimous  opinion  when 
we  say  that  this  manual  marks  an  era  in  sdhool 
histories.  Mr.  Bwinton's  talent  as  a  writer  of 
history  is  prettv  well-known  to  the  readers  of 
this  Journal,  with  which  he  was  many  years  as- 
sociated, while  through  bis  '*  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac ''  f  ud  '^Dectsive  Battles"  It  is  equally 
well— known  io  tho  conntry  at  large.  The 
'*  Condensed"  contains  many  technical  points 
of  novelty  and  saperiority,  which  teachers  wUl 
readily  appreciate.  It  is  clear  In  its  style, 
sensible  in  its  tone,  and  impartial  and  catholic 
in  its  spirit.  It  will  te  extensively  need  In  this 
city,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Edu- 
cation al  Boards  of  several  of  the  States.  The 
palpable  merits  of  the  book  wUl  be  its  own  suf- 
llcieDt  intrrduction." 

The  Hon.  Jobm  Swxtt,  Dep.  bnpt  of  Oommon 
Schools  of  California,  alter  examining  th« 
sheets,  gave  tho  foUoWing  enthuslaatlc  praise 
of  the  work: 

^'  Allow  me  to  congratnalate  you  on  the  su- 
perlative excellence  of  SwxKTON's  Condmtid 
mstory.    Words  cannot  express  the  delight 
with  which  I  have  read  the  pages  of  prooL   It 
cannot  fall  to  be  a  great  succetss. 


The  '*  Condensed  Sobool  History  "  has  already  been  adopted  for  exclueive  use  of 
the  schools  of  Califoinia,  ai^d  is  under  the  favoiable  oonsl deration  of  the  several 
State  and  local  boards.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  offer  very  farorable  terms  for  sup- 
plies  for  introduction. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 


1  (Ad.)— Vol.  I.— No.  8. 


Ill  %  m  ^us^^s^?-^  '^o* 


Jhioago. 


Teachers'  Institutes. 


As  the  eeason  for  hoIdlDg  Teschen*  iDstitutes  is  fast  approaching,  the  attention  of 
edttoatom  generally  is  invited  to  the  following  recent  publications,  which  will  be 
found  to  present  their  respective  subjects  in  accordi*nce  with  the  most  approved  and 
practical  methods  of  teaching,  and  which  aie  rend«;red  otherwise  a* tractive  by  the 
•excellence  and  beauty  of  their  mechanical  ezeoutiou : 

L   White's  Graded  School  Anthmetics. 

Complete  Series  in  Three  Books.  It  is  coiifldently  believed  that  Teachers  will  find  tfa^tn  thb 
.Bavr  Arithmetics  yet  offered— the  onlt  ones  employing  the  new  methods,  and  in  which  the  great 
dsalderatum^Xhe  complete  anion  of  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic— is  reached :  while  the 
eon^}aet»ss$  of  the  series  renders  them  the  most  economical. 

Specimen  copies,  by  m^ii,  post  paid,  Primary^  36c.;  InterrMdiate^  85c.;  OompUtA,  66c. 


II.   Harvey's  Grammars. 


Two  Books:  ^^Memeniary^'*  and  ^''Bngiish.''''  Clear  and  definite  in  slatemeot;  aecarataaod 
•  concise  in  definition ;  thorough  and  comprehensive  in  treatment.  They  have  been  recommended 
or  adopted  lor  exclusive  use,  oy  State  Boards  of  Bducation.  in  no  lees  than  sxvkn  States  aisoe 
'  their  publication. 

Single  specimen  copies,  by  mail,  post  paid:  JBUmentary^  80c.;  EniflUh^  90c. 

III.   Von  Steinwehr's  Eclectic  Geographies. 

€k>mp]ete  series  in  three  books.    They  have  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  nearly  every 
Teacher  who  has  seen  them. 

"The  maps  are  beyond  all  praise.  "'Sup^t  Bjtrrit,  Si.  LouU. 

•»The  series  fs  oharaeteriaed  by  simplicity  oi  arrangement  and  fhllnesi  of  Information.^'— J2«e. 

A.  J>.  Motyo,  Olndtmati, 

^^'TJnitophiftical  and pdUicat  geography  in-a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  interest "— ^.  F.  B.  Am»- 
pl3^  Co.  SmanlMr^  Inifuana. 

**The  descriptive  geography,  generally  eo  prolix,  is  concise  and  complete."— Aip'l  Lodduri, 
BtrU^Ky. 

"In  typography  and  illustrations  they  are  the  best  results  of  American  art  and  talent."— fim. 

B,  JBL  WhM€y  OMumbu$,  0. 

"Bverything  about_them  indicates  care,  scholarship,    thoroughness  and  accuracy.'*— Agi'i 
Off,  Mad' 


Specimen  copies,  by  mall^ost  paid :  Primary^  60c.;  JiUtmudiate^  $1.00;  School^  $1JS. 


Meynoldi,  MadUon^  Wit. 

U.l       .  _         . 

Specimen  pages  sent  gratis 

IV.   Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra. 

Snfilclently  elementary  for  beginners  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  and  suf 
fielantly  advanced  and  thorough  for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the  Higher  Mathematics.  The 
demonstrations  though  clear,  are  ooncice.  Taough  the  page  is  clear,  open,  and  beauUfUl,  much 
has  been  brought  within  a  moderate  compass. 

Single  specimen  copy,  by  mail,  poet  paid,  $1.96. 

V.   Cole's  Institute  Header. 

Bmbraces  practical  directions  to  Teachers  of  reading :  exercises  in  att  gradet  of  reading,  ttom 
'Primary  to  the  most  advanced,  including  many  selections  from  a  great  variety  of  aouces ;  and  a 
chapter  on  the  method  of  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes.  No  work  hitherto  published  at  all 
resembles  it,  either  in  design  or  exeeution. 

•Fumiahed  to  Teachers*  ustitutes  st  80  cents  per  copy.   Specimen  copy,  90  cents. 


Full  descriptive  cironlac^  of  the  above  publications,  with  testimonials  from  a  large 
number  of  prominent  educatoni  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Publlshen. 
Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction. 

WILSON,  HINEXE  &  CO., 

PaUiih«rs  of  tiM  Eeleetto  BdiiMti<mal  Ssri^ 

cnrcxNJSTAxz,  o. 


1 31 
D.  APPLETON  &  GO'S 

Western  Educational  Department. 

p.  B.  HULSE,  Agbnt. 

OjyiM  with  8.  O.  &Biae8  A  CO.,  117  a»d  119  8t4Ue  Street,  Chieage,  lU. 


Cornell's  Geographies. 

BEVI8BD  EDniON8:—The  BetU  the  Cheapest,  the  Mo$t  Popular, 

NEW  PRIMAHY  GBOGRAPHT $0  90 

NEW  INTKRMBDIATB  GEOGRAPHY i.  1  60 

NEW  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 1  76 

NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 1  «0 

"  Snrpass  ^11  othera—leit,  in  Phlloeopblcal  arrangement ;  9d,  in  Gradnal  ProereiBlon :  8d,  in  Mode 
of  Memorizing;  4th,  in  Frll  Explanation ;  5t]i,  in  Agreement  of  Mape  with  Text ;  6th,  In  Maps, 
Illnetration,  Text  and  Execution ;  in  line,  in  every  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 


Mathematical  Series. 


APPLBIONB'  AB1THMET1C8. 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  |0  80 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC 0  46 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC 0  60 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 1  00 

KEY  TO  PRACTICAL  (for  teachers' use) 0  «) 

HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  (in  preae). 

These  hooks  are  new,  and  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  labor  can  possibly 
make  them ;  thoroughly  graded,  definitions  simple,  arrangement  nutural,  methods  shortest  ana 
best,  and  such  as  are  used  by  business  men. 


English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

By  O.  P,  QUACKENBOS,  LL,D. 

QUACKBNBOS'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR 10  60 

"  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 0  90 

"  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION 0  90 

*«  COURSE  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC 1  60 

Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  lucid  in  arrangement,  happy  in  illustration,  practical  in  its  exer- 
cises, full  in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 


t 


• 


QUAGKENBOS'S  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES SO  75 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 1  75 

These  Histories  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  are  eminently 
fair  on  all  questions  of  religion  and  politics ;  eschewing  all  i^ndices,  they  carefUly  avoid  any 
attempt  to  bias  the  young. 

Scientific  Works. 

LOCKYBR'S  ASTRONOMY,  (lust  published) $1  76 

QUACKENBOS'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY 175 

YOUMANS  S  CHEMISTRY 115 

HUXLEY  A  YOUMANS'S  PHYSIOLOGY...... 1  75 

YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY 195 

GILLESPIE'S  LAND  SURVEYING 8  00 

ELLSWORTH'S  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING ,  1  60 

Harknen*8  Latin  Series;  Hadley^s  Greek  Grammar;  Whiton's  Greek  Lessons:  ftall  course  o( 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  French  and  Spanish  Texts;  Adler*s  German-Bnglish,  and  Spiers  A  8u- 
renne's  French-Bnglian  Dictionaries.  Copiea  for  examination  or  introouction.  except  Dlctloa- 
aries,  will  be  sent  to  teacheis  and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  one-hair  the  retail  price. 

Oorrespondenoe  invited.  D.  APFLBTON  ft  CO.,  Publishen,  New  York. 

Or,  P.  B.  HUIfiB,  Agent,  117  and  119  State  St.,  Chicago.  ' 


M 


Milwaukee  Thermo  Water  Cure. 

Comprising  all  the  Appliances  of  a  Fibst-Class  Watbb  Cube, 

TURKISH    BA.TH. 
M.  P.  HANSON,  M.  D.,  JiSSSKSSlSSi,.  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 

Board  and  Treatment  at  the  Cure.     Send  for  Circular,  or  send 
Five  Stamps  for  Pamphlet. 

"ThsTgrUah  Bath  huopanad  ■  new  en  botli  rorman  bailtbf  u>d  man  dtaaued."— Z>r.  Oald- 
tn,  St.  lAomat  SotpUal,  Loniitm. 

Dr.  QiMH,  otQaneTi.  aara:  "  II  (tha  bath)  la  tbe  rsal  paaacu  for  Iba  larger  porttoo  ol  tM 
dlataaea  ituC  auall  mankind," 

Dr.  Thndlchnm.  of  Liindoa.  ut>:  "InCha  bath  I  Teal  tbat  1  haTS  placad  Id  m]F  hands  tto  miHt 
powerfnl  and  carlaSn,  and  at  Iba  tame  CIme  the  moat  Hita  and  afraeable  iherapeDUc  agant  In 

HOMt  TuOTWOlIT, 

Tha  Tnrkdah  Balb  te  beciraiait  a  notable  Inatltn'Ion  Tot  the  bealin;  of  tha  alck.  Tbat  It  taa 
bean  prodncClTe  or  mariallooB  cares  there  can  Ih  no  dlapntiiut,  and  the  ini.c«a  with  which  It' 
hu  bean  uood  odda  doll;  to  Iia  laportaDca.— .ffDOtlnf  WlMeonMn. 

HaTing  taken  enme  palna  to  pzamlne  the  Tarklab  Bath  treatiaenl.  both  b;  ciparlraanT  and 
KlantlBc  iDToatlgition.  we  leal  onder  obUialiona  to  oar  rellow  men  to  give  II  a  high  recommni- 
dallon.-Clr4.1laii  Warker. 

Tnera  la  no  Inattlnilon  offBringlia  services  to  tha  pnhllc,  Ihsl  we  ha™  watched  with  giaatCT 
iDtereatand  more  satlstacUon  than  tba  Can  at  the  comer  of  Foatth  and  Sraamore  atnet*.  That 
tbla  Inatltntlon  ta  fonnded  nprm  a  ajsEem  o(  measDres  more  efficlenl,  life  and  agreeable  [has 
tnj  other  la  the  Norlbweat.  ther*  can  be  naqnettion.  Hnnd-adt  of  oer  best  cftlieaaand  aaom 
of  atraDgara  tastily  In  lU  betaoll.  ana  manr  ai«  the  llTlnir  monomeniB  of  l(a  coratiie  powan.  In 
ODI  abort  year  and  a  half,  Dr.  Hanson  ha<  Kaltiad  a  wide  eelabrllj  fbr  his  Onre,  and  wa  are  glad 
to  know  that  he  la  raaptng  a  port  of  tha  rawaid  ha  dessrTes  for  hta  enierprise  and  the  benelll  tu 
la  conlbnlnB  on  the  paella  of  the  Hocthwaat.— S«i{M«I. 

Antong  tha  Inatllnlloos  of  oar  titj,  there  ore  none  mora  anrelj  and  repidly  gaining  pnblle  con. 
fldenee  than  tb*  "  Tlterma  Water  Cure."    Aa  we  ilsltthe  Tarklab  Bith  of  (hia  inatllatloii,  Ihm 

— . . .t — 1_  ,jgj,(got  onr  moat  waalttaT  and  raBnad  eluiana  af> 

.    Thai  an  tnatltntlon  based  bihui  prlnclptaa  so  oj 


cooatantlf  Iccraaalni  opini  tha  ofllee  rufiiirj.  Thai  an  tnatltntlon  based  Bi>on  prlnclptaa  so  oo- 
posed  to  Ihe  eariT  adocatlon  and  prejadicea  of  tbe  people,  and  meeting  the  nnraasonliig  oppou. 
Hon  of  aoaia  nadteal  man,  haabewniatn  lasathaD  two  naratoba  ao  wall  appiaeUlM  aadpat- 
ioDliad.  ahowa  that  there  mnot  be  aooNTlrlne  intaerartla  tha  meana  lued,  and  wa  ara  ^ad,  br 
hBDkanltT'a  sake,  that  tha  people  of  Hllmnkae  am  beginning  to  dlaooTer  lie  ndTantagatofNMV 


ELIAS  HOWE,  Jr., 


8e\N^iiig  IVCacliirLe. 


£3 
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THE  HOWE  SEWING  UAGHmE 

QiTM  belUr  Mllthctlou  tlun  uo>  Maeblna  eiUnt. 

THE  HOWE  SEWINQ  MACHINE 

I*  adiplad  egnillT  to  bMTT  tod  light  Mwlnc. 

ELIAS  HOWE  SEWmO  MACHINES, 

The  b«>t  Famllr  HtchlnB  la  the  world. 

ELU8  aOWE  SEWlIfG  UACHINE3, 

Th«  b«M  for  HWTj  or  Llfiht  TjUorlng  In  tha  world. 

ELU3  HOWE  SEWINO  HACHINE, 

,  The  best  Luthet  Uiehliie  In  the  vocld. 

■e  rot  making  Baektklii  mta  tnd  Qlorea. 

ELIAS  HOWE  UaCBIHE 

Umi  a  Btrdght  Needle-alwtTs  nilab)*. 

BUAS  HOWE 

Hu  received  81t<MO,IMO  Rajallj  from  sll  other  UramlMtBran. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  THE  HOWE  MACHINE 

Is  IncreMlng  futai  thu  Uj  other. 

THE  HOWE  COMPANY  '  ' 

Ate  nuklDE  over  400  Mji-iiItu..  pgr  lay,  ud  eanoot  llll  their  orders. 

THE  HOWE  COMPANY 

Will  mtke  MM  Iliehlnsi  per  i^j  bj  tha  flret  of  Jestuiy,  1871. 

THE  HOWE  MACHINE 

Is  the  Oldest  Siwlit    lUchlnekaava  In  tha  irorld. 

TBE  HOWE  MACHINE 

Is  Ibe  Host  HIgfalj  Improved  Sawing  Kaehlne  In  tha  wi 


G.  T.  BRYANT, 

Vholenle  ud  BetslI  Dealer, 
oppodt*  Poet  ODce.  Ill  Wlaoonslii  Btrmt,  Mlhraokes  WIbooiuIb- 


m 


Sewing  Machine  Sales  for  1870. 


BBTTBR 

BBTTSRl-HAN 

1 

ft 

TOAH 

GILDBD                p 

5 
ffi 

DIPLOMAS 

a 

BIBBMIB  g 

I 

FBEHIDH 

^ 

JIKDALS. 

DEGORATIOKB. 

THE    "SING^ER" 


In  IBSg  Tat  Sugir  HxKuncrmitia  Cohpiny  sold  SB, 781  Hkchlaes,  bot  mid  ImI 
TeirnBTO),  llT,Bn  (Olb  LnndrBd  md  tnanlT-t^isn  Uiaaeand  eigbt  bnndred  and  Ctalitj-tkTM) 
IfadilDMl  BhowlDE  «n  eicee>  bcjond  tha  iialai  at  IBW  ol  orer  Torty  th^infand ;  mud,  in  wbowm 
bj  tbe  Ubla  below,  oTer  rortj-roar  Ibas-snd  macblnaB  moia  tbaD  anj  olber  compinT, 

Tba  raader  mar  oatnrallT  a>k  wbelher  Ibia  li  men  boaitlcg.  In  aninai  to  whIiUi  m  hsra  to 
Mj,  tbat  Uioaa  dgiirai,  and  lbs  onea  glvan  b«lo«,  ara  rrom  Birora  ntnraa  mada  bjr  Ucaaaaaa  la 
tbe  recilver  appoiaUd  bT  tba  ownaia  of  Ibe  noit  valaable  aewing  machlna  patsuU,  wbo  Ilea— 
tba  eompanlaa  o(  laiasr  li^HHtanca. 
InlKOwa 

Sold  Drer  tha  Parbam  sowing  machiDe  compabj tl;ifl,06T  nuehtner 

"         "      Fickle  &  Ljon  macafacturing  oompanr 1SS,413  *< 

"        "      Empire  sewing  macbiaa  company 1S4,S11         " 

"        "      ^tna  aewing  machiua  company 123,027  " 

"        "      Gold  Hedal  sewing  mfccblae  company I1B,92I  " 

"        "      American  Button -Hole  company lltf.SeO  ** 

"        "      Florenee  tewing  machine  coTupanj 110,178  ** 

"        "     Wilcox  &  Oibbs  sewing  machine  CDiopan; 98,04!         '* 

"        "      Weed  "  "  "         9a,B!l  ■• 

•'        "      Qrover  k  Belter      "  "  "         70,481  " 

"        "      Howe  ■'  "  "         B2,e71  *' 

"        "      Whaeler  &  WiUoD  manuFacturinji  company 44,6S0  " 

TtDm  tbeaboTsflgaraaltwlllbaMeu  thatourrlTila  tntiftdaaia  tai  baUad  •>— Ibat  tba  pa«a- 
larttjr  of  wbat  la  known  ai  out 

NEW    FAMILY    SEWING    MACHINE 

la  tUadllj.  and  largalf  Inrrnaalm;  Ws  are  not  so  tain  aa  to  anppoaa  tbat  ibsts  lai^a  salaa  m* 
dna  to  (aHrior  baalnaaa  capadtr  ao  much  aa  to  Iha  marlta  of  ooi  macblDse,  aa  wall  aa  tba  obaar- 
niton  at  Uish  wbo  buy  and  nse,  aad  aie  pacaoullj  Intamwd  In  OMDpaHnc  tba  ■artta  of  tka 


.     [7J 

Few  hate  denied,  in  fact  It  has  been  the  habit  of  sewing  machine  dealers  till  recently,  to  speak 
in  laudation  of  onr  mannfactartng  machioee,  hot  in  the  same  breath  to  deny  the  merits  of  onr 
msohlne  for  Ikmily  sewing.  It  was  osnal  to  say  to  a  lady  looking  for  a  sbwlng  machine,  "  IL 
m%dam,  yon  want  a  mannfactnrtng  machme,  the  Singer  is  the  best,"  as  if  we  inade  one  kind  of 
machine  only,  and  had  no  Family  sewing  machine  at  all,  though  onr  '*  New  Family**  was  onr 
greatest  triumph,  and  eren  then  the  farorite,  eTer-ready  and  neyer  wearying  seamstreM  of  many 
a  well  regulated  honsehold.  Onr  macblne,  however,  told  its  own  story  in  the  great  range  and 
▼inety  of  excellent  and  b^utifhl  frmlly  sewing  which  it  was  capable  of  doing,  and  the  sales 
show  that  its  story  was  not  entirely  disbelieved  or  we  would  not  have  sold  last  year  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  machines,  being  more  than  twice  as 
many  machines  as  there  are  words  in  the  BngUsh  language ;  and  all  this  lias  been  accomplished 
with  little  aid  from  exhibitions  an4  fairs,  excepting  only  the  world^s  fair^constituted  by  the 
homes  of  the  people— where  we  received  the  great  award  of  the  highest  sales. 


MACHINE    TWIST,    LINEN    THEEAD, 

SPOOL  COTTON,  OIL,  ETC. 

We  have  and  shall  keep  ic  stock  at  our  Central  OiBce,  and  Agencies,  (on  spools  of  various  siaes) 
Twist  of  all  sizes  and  culors.  Linen  Thread,  Spool  Cotton,  Oil,  and  all  other  articles  necessary  in 
the  use  of  our  machines. 

We  wish  it  understood  that  th««  Twist  sold  by  us  is  manufactured  by  The  dinger  Msnniactiiring 
Company;  that  they  aim  to  have  it  excel  in  qualify  and  exceed  In  quantity,  for  a  given  price, 
that  of  ether  nianumcturers,  and  that  the  Twist  (made  by  them  in  their  new  and  extenaive  mills, 
supplied  as  they  are  with  the  most  improved  machinery  and  skilled  labor)  can  be  relied  on  for 
the  desirable  qualities  of  unifoinity  of  size,  evenness,  lenG^th  of  thread  aa  marked  on  each  spool, 
strength,  excellence  of  color,  and  beauty  of  finish. 


K^SSOJr  9f  jrOYEa^  General  ^genis. 

Salesrooms,  101  Wisconsin  street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 


-  AKD 


184  Third  street,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


The  Washington  Life  Insurance  Co.^ 


155,  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


OTRXTS  OURTZSi President. 


CASH  ASSETS,    $2,800,000. 


A.nm/ual    Cash   IHvidendt    on    all    JP&iicies, 

THB  WASHINGTON  LIFB  INSURANCE  COUPANT  possosses  a  comhination  of  deilnble 
features  which  no  other  oi^anisation  can  claim.  It«  growth  has  been  steady,  its  sncoess  marked. 
Its  sjstem  of  business  is  FBB-simnHTLT  apaptid  to  vaanwn  tbm  holoibs  or  m  polioi  bs. 

POLICIES   CHANGED   TO  ANNUITIES. 

EXAMPLB:  Age  i5-PollC7$10,000-Preininm  $108.00.  Changed  at  66  to  an  Annuity .  After 
80  years  of  protection,  the  Aannity  would  give  the  As  snred  a  comfortable  snpport  thro  ngh  Ule. 
Can  I  do  better  than  lasoraNOWr  fir«  -» 

8.  L.  FITLLBR,  €hneral  Agemi* 

117,  Wlsoonsln  Street,  MHwankM. 


J 
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A  NEW  ERA  m  PIANO  FOBTES. 


THE   SUPERIORITY 

MATHUSHErPlllllO  FORTE 

Hu  BOW  become  $a  ntibllf h«l  fact,  aeknmledf- 
ed  bj  the  best  IndKu  oF  mnnLc  In  ill  puu  ot  an 

cannlrr.  who  allest  Iht  bci  cnu  the  new  pdadpli 

by  nhlch  tbeau  Planoa  are  cannLnctiid  laigRat 

L  luccers,  ind  li  tin  Kteileat  Improien) 

■^  PORK  A-"  ■""■"'•"■'■    ""*' 

I  I.    The  ™»L__ ^-.. 

I  or  mechuilamot  lliea*  tDMrnmenta  In 

THE    EGlTTAJLIZIJiTa-   SOAJL.E, 

Which  dlatrlbaMa  the  tsnaloc  ot  tbe  etrlnga  upon  all  puta  of  IbemmcTcUsrlng  tlia  tutra 
id*atf[aiiiconcei>tralad  amin  In  iet  one  pari,  ihui  Kcirlne  much  greiier  alreaelli,  d)mbllli] 
■nd  power  ol  kaaplag  In  tuna  Tto  emt«r  Length  of  BtriSRI  ihrongb  ill  the  inhla  tm 
middle  uolae,  the  dlatrthmlan  ol  naiagt  Dpui  \be'LlltK*R  BRIDQE.  which  funa  Ibewbtdi 
length  of  (he  Sounding  Board,  giving  grcailT  IncreBBed  Power  of  Vibration  Ihrongfco* 
Ita  entire  length,  producing  a  pnrer  tone  and  iMtter  accompaniment  to  the  lOlce  than  knj  oUe 


LOW  PRICE  Liar 

will  make  It  for  the  Intereet  of  all  partle*  to  look  oatefnllr  Into  the  nwrita  or  Ibla  Piano.  Ki- 
•mlne  the  worknuuiBhlp  and  (be  qnalltf  of  materlala  need  u  lis  conalrsctlon  ;  conpan  tl*  tamm 
wlthnihiw.-  ■••  !•>>«[ improTemealu  tuiTS  been  made;  aak  the  opinion  or  thoaflwhshhTi  aaed 
monlala  In  onrpamphlet;  and  not  be  led  b;  the  adllce  oT  penona  tntrreMad 

I  which  Ton  would  bood  alter  deaire  loeieDangs  loi  aMA^C' 

■lanoa  bare  endeaTored  lo  Chech  [he 

RAPIDLY  INCREASING  POPULARITY  OF  THE  MATHUSHEK  PIANO, 

Bj  aarlng  that  the;  are  not  dnnbta.  etc.  To  all  Iboae  w( 
Midnce  laadmonY  of  a  tingle  Inatramant  of  anr  make  th 
On  the  contrarj  all  partlea  who  bavB  u>ed  Ibem  darlne  th 
tans  much  longer  Ihui  an;  other,  and  that 

They  Actually  Improve  by  Age. 


Roe.  a  to  14,  InclnalTB— ORCHESTRAL,  or  BQTIARS  ORAND,  S  feet  t  Inchte  long,  thiee 
DUma-4GM)  to  fTBD. 

Noa.  IS  and  16-HARP  FOBH,  (i  PAKLOB  UBANB-tSOO  10  •1,000. 
Hoa.  IT  and  IS-CONCSaT  QRAND-fl.lOO  and  tl.MO. 


QTBefemce  li  permitted  to  Her.  J.  B.  Fun,  Aiat  BtaLe  Snpt.,  HadiMn. 
For  ifeiwlea,  or  deeenpUTe  pamiAleie,  addreaa, 

T.  D.  PLUMB, 

MADISOV,  Tn. 

0»,  lUTHCBHEE  funo  OOHPANT,  IW  Pabx  Strbr,  Ibw  QiTn,  Com. 


New    and   Improved   Text-Books. 


Liberal  Terms  for  First  Introduction. 


ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES, 

I  Primary.    1  Menediate.     E  ScM 

|3^0nly  THBEE  BOOKS  In  the  Series*  .JEl 

New  and  philosophical  arrangemont  of  mat- 
ter; Physical  and  Political  Geography  united  in 
a  way  that  can  not  fall  to  interest:  illnstrations 
all  new  and  elegantly  engraved;  the  most  prac- 
tical system  of  map-drawing  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  artistically  executed  maps  yet  puh- 
lished. 

^9"  Specimen  Pages  sent  gratis..^ 


Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship. 

aoi>"5r-BooB:s- 

No.  1;  No.  2;  No.  3;  No.  4;  No.  5  Boja; 
No.  5  Girls;  No.  6  Boys;  No.  6  Girls; 
No.  7  Boys;  No.  7  Girls;  No.  8,  Variety 
of  Capitals;  No.  8  Girls, (nearly  ready.) 

The  Oirls^  books  contain  the  same  copies  as 
the  corresponding  numbers  for  Boys,  but  in 
smaller  hand-writing. 

OTHER  FEATURES. 

The  Eclectic  System  also  includes  an  Exeb- 
GiSB  Book,  Uakd-Book  and  WRiriNa  Cards. 

These  are  now  ready,  and  Teachers  are  earnest- 
ly Invited  to  send  for  full  descriptive  circulars 
of  them,  and  to  give  the  Eclectic  Penmanship  a 
trial. 


White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 

Complete  Series  in  Three  Books. 

PRIMARY.    INTBRMEDIATE.    COMPLETE. 

White's  Arithmetics  have  me^  with  the  un- 
qualified approval  and  commendation  of  promi- 
nent educators  to  whom  they  have  been  sub- 
mitted. It  is  confidently  believed  that  teachers 
will  find  them  the  best  Arithmetics  for  the  use 
of  Graded  Schools  yet  offered ;  the  only  ones 
employing  the  new  methods,  and  in  which  the 
great  desuleratum  in  Arithmetic— the  complete 
union  of  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic— is 
reached;  while  the  compactness  of  the  Series 
(there  being  only  three  books)  renders  them  the 
most  economics. 

'      SCHUYLER'S  LOGIC. 

A  compact  and  scholarly  treatise  upon  this 
subject.  Published  in  attractive  style— colored 
cloth,  tinted  paper. 


Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra, 

Sufficiently  elementary  for  beginners  who 
have  a  pnactlcal  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  and 
sufficiently  advanced  and  thorough  for  those  who 
intend  to  pursue  the  Higher  Mathematics.  The 
demonstrations,  though  clear,  are  concise. 


HARVEY'S  GRAMMARS. 

Elementary  Orammar^ 

English  Orammar* 

Harvey's  Grammars  are  clear  and  definite  in 
statement;  accurate  and  concise  in  definition ; 
thorough  and  comprehensive  in  trertment.  They 
have  been  officially  recommended  or  adopted  for 
exclusive  use  for  the  public  schools  of 


Ifebraska, 

Mississippi, 
Lonlsiana, 
Kentucky, 


North  Carolina, 
Sonth  Carolina, 
TIrglnIa, 
Georgia, 


and  have  a  wide  circulation  in  many  other  States^ 


Cole's  Institute  Reader. 

Embraces  practical  directions  to  Teachers; 
exercises  in  all  gradts  of  reading,  Arom  Primary 
to  the  most  advanced,  including  selections  from 
a  great  variety  of  sources^,  and  a  chapter  on  the 
method  of  conducting  Teacher's  Institutes.  No 
work  hitherto  published  at  all  resembles  it, 
either  in  design  or  execution. 


Kidd's  Rhetorical  Reader. 

Just  published.  Contains  a  great  variety  of 
choice  selections  in  prose  and  poetry  not  hith* 
erto  published  in  this  form.  The  work  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  Author's  experience  as  a  teacher  of 
elocution  for  fifteen  years,  and  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  valuable  text-book  on  the  subject  yet 
issued. 


Norton's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Illustrated  with  860  engravings.  Embraces 
the  latest  discoveries  to  date  of  publlcation- 
The  language  and  definitions  are  clear  and  pre- 
cise; facts  are  stated  with  accuracy;  and  the  sub' 
jects  are  treated  in  due  proportion. 


An  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Ecixcno  Educational  Sebibs  has  just  been 
published  in  handsome  style,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 


Descriptive  Circulars  of  any  of  the  above  New  Books,  with  recommendations  fh)m  lead- 
ing educators,  furnished  on  application. 


WILSON ,  HUSTKLE  &  CO., 

187  Walnut  Street,  28  Bond  Street, 

.      r^.       ^      ^.     ^-,       CINCINNATI.  NEW  YORK. 

1— [Vol.  I,— No.  9.] 


New  and  ValuaWe  Text  Books. 


HARPER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    Bj  D.  B.  Scott, 
A.  M.    $1.50. 

Teachers  who  have  been  unable  to  find,  among  the  raany  imperfect  works  offered  them,  a  School 
Historv  containing  the  elements  which  should  rightly  compose  such  a  work,  will  find  In  this 
work  tlmt  accuracy,  8ent*e  of  proportion  and  careful  generalization  which  are  necessary  to  a  snc- 
cee^ful  text-book  on  the  Ili»tory  of  the  United  States.  It  contains  an  unusual  number  of  raluA- 
ble  maps. 

WILLSON'S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER,    fl.40. 

This  book  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  auther*s  other  Reading  Books,  and  embraces  in  brief, 
the  principles  of  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Eloquence  and  Oratory,  as  applied  to  both  prose  and  poetry. 
The  whole  adapted  to  Elocutionary  Instruction. 

WILLSON'S  SPELLER  AND  ANALYZER.    40  cent«. 

In  addition  to  containing  several  times  as  much  matter  for  Spelling-Lessons  as  any  other  book 
of  its  size,  it  imparts  thorough  elementary  Instruction  in  the  formation,  derivation,  and  uses  of 
words. 

FRENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    50  cents. 

A  practical  work,  rather  than  a  book  of  arithmetical  puzzles.  This  book  completes  the  aathor*! 
Common  School  Course. 

CALKINS' OBJECT  LESSONS.    11.50. 

To  parents  and  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  train  the  perceptive  focnities  of  children,  this 
book  IS  of  great  assistance  and  use. 

MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER:  an  Elementary  Work  on  Grammar.    40c, 

This  book  is  so  made  as  to  train  the  pupil  to  see,  hear  and  think,  as  w^l  as  to  remember  rizht- 
ly.  The  briefest  accurate  definitions  are  given,  followed  by  problems,  which  the  pupil  is  to  solve, 
and  so  work  out  the  meaning  and  applications  of  the  principle  and  rules.  The  diagram  aiialT*]« 
will  be  found  easy,  stimulating  and  helpful. 

DALTON'S  PHYSIOLOGY.    $L50. 

This  book,  while  containing  a  sufficiency  of  matter  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  College 
course,  is  written  in  language  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  who  compose  the  higher 
classes  of  our  common  schools. 

HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS  WITH  MARGINAL  DRAWING  LESSONS,    f 2.00 
per  dozen. 

Six  numbers,  comprising  the  full  Common  School  Course,  now  ready.  These  books  enioly  a 
want  which  has  long  beeu  seriously  felt — the  need  of  some  method  of  teaching  Drawing  in  CVmb- 
mon  Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a  special  teacher. 

HARPER'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SLATE,  with  accompanying  Cards,  contain- 
ing over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing  and  Arithmetic. 
$9.00  per  dozen. 

This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primar^r  Schools,  and  forms  an  ex- 
cellent and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books. 

WILLSON  AND  CALKINS'  CHARTS,  Colored.    Sheets,  $11.70;  Mounted, |18.00; 
Atlas  Form,  $30.00.    Manual,  $1.50. 

These  Charts  are  designed,  In  connection  with  the  accompanying  Manual  of  Instmctioi],  hy 
Marcius  Wlllson,  and  the  "Primary  Oblect  Lessons,"  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  to  furnish  the  teacher 
with  the  requisite  aids  for  the  practical  application  of  a  true  system  of  elementary  fnBtracti^. 
In  the  six  Beading  ChaHs  the  type  is  sumciently  large  to  be  easily  read  at  a  distance  of  twemj 
feet.  These  Charts  will  be  furnished  either  separately  or  in  full  sets,  either  mounted  or  in  sheets. 
When  mounted,  two  are  on  a  card  the  size  of  each  chart,  about  22  bv  SO  inches.  The  sheets  are 
midlable ;  the  mounted  charts  can  be  sent  only  by  express  or  as  freight. 

HOOKER'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE,  in  Three  Parts:  Part  I.  Plants;  P»it 
II.  Animals;  Part  HI.  Air,  Water,  liight.  Heat,  etc.  Per  Part,  90  cents.  The 
Three  Parts  boimd  in  One  Volume,  $2.00. 

In  this  little  book,  the  author's  object  is  to  supply  the  parent  and  teacher  with  the  meanv  of  Intro- 
ducing the  child  into  three  departments  of  Natural  Science,  viz:  Botanv,  Natural  Bistocy  axui 
Natural  Philosophy.  The  lessons  are  simply,  correctly  and  entertainingly  Written,  within  the  coai- 

Erehcusion  of  ordinary  children,  and  are  intended  to  prepare  the  pupu  to  take  up  the  aathor'a 
Igher  books. 

For  introductory  terms  and  full  list  of  School  and  College  Text-Books,  address 

HABPEB  A  BBOTHEBS^  PahUshers,  New  Taik 
Or,  J.  H.  BOLFE;  care  of  S.  C.  Gbioos  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Hi. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIOMRY. 

10,000  words  andmeanings  not  in  other  dictionaries :  3,000  Engravings  ;  1,840 

Pages  Quarto,    Price  $19. 


Webster  as  an  Authority  in  Courts  of  Justice. 

Perhaps  the  highest  t«st  of  the  excellence  of  the  dcftaitiona  of  a  Dictionary  Ib  found  in  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  arc  cited,  as  the  leading  authority  on  this  point,  in  Courts  of  Justice, 
where  important  pecuniary  interests,  and  even  life  itself,  often  depend  upon  the  precise  and  true 
meaning  of  a  word,  as  employed  in  a  statute  or  contract. 

No  other  English  Dictionary  has  such  weight  of  authority,  or  is  cited  so  ft^quently  in  Legls- 
atures,  pourts  of  Justice,  or  in  determining  the  meaning  of  contracts,  as  Wehster.  A  very  large 
number  of  Reported  Cases,  arguments  of  counsel,  &c.,  might  bs  quoted  to  prove  this. 

Below  are  given  a  few  of  the  cases  found  in  the  Reports,  and  the  list  might  be  almost  indefinit- 
ely extended: — 

"  Unquestionably  the  very  best  Dictionary  of  our  languasrc  extant.  Its  creat  accuracy  in  the 
definition  and  derivation  of  words  gives  it  an  authority  that  no  other  work  possess.  It  is  con- 
stantly cited  and  relied  on  in  courts  of  justice,  in  our  Legislative  bodies,  and  in  public  discus- 
sions, as  entirely  conclusive."— jBfon.  John  C.  Spencer. 

**  Lately  one  of  the  most  important  suits  of  modern  times,  in  the  highest  court  of  England, 
turned  solely  on  the  definition  of  a  single  word.  It  Is  significant  of  Dr.  Webster's  reputation  in 
England  as  a  define r  of  words,  that  in  the  Alexandra  case,  tried  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  at 
Westminister  Hall,  under  purely  English  law,  no  other?Dictlonary,  Englit^h  or  American,  was 
quoted  or  alluded  to,  than  his.  We  quote  from  the  Lord  Chief  Baron's  decision,  June  24, 1863 
(page  232  of  the  Report  of  the  trial:— 

"  '  I  have  looked,  so  that  I  might  not  go  wrong,  (as  we  have  the  advantage  of  having  it  here,)  at 
Webster's  American  Dictionary,  a  work  of  the  greatest  learning,  research,  and  ability.'  " — Boa- 
ton  Journal. 

A  necessity  for  every  intell^ent  family,  student,  teacher  and  professional  man.  What  Library 
is  complete  without  the  best  English  Dictionary? 

ALSO 

WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY. 

I5O40  Pagres  OctaTO.  000  Engrrayings. 

The  work  is  really  a  gem  of  a  Dictionary^  Just  the  thing  for  the  milWon.— American  Educa- 
tional Monthly. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


The  Pestalozzian  Music  Teacher, 

Bj  Br.  Lowell  Mason^  Theodore  Seward  and  John  W.  Dickinson. 

A  very  clear-headed  and  practical  book,  serving  as  manual  for  teaching  Music,  Geography, 
Arithmetic  and  all  other  school  studies  on  the 

^jy.*E,irTic  OR  ijynucTMWE  jimjetmob^ 

which  is  amply  illu8tr»tcd  by  examples  and  made  ready  for  the  use  of  all  instructors.    Price 
i^Q  OO-    Mailed,  post-paid  for  the  above  price. 

WINNER'S  NEW  SCHOOLS 

VOR  THB 

Piano  Forte,  Cabinet  Organ,  Melodeon^   Guitar,   Cornet,    Violin,  Fife,  Accordeon,  Clarionet, 

Flute,  Flageolet, 
PRICE  OF  EACH  BOOK  75  CENTS. 
These  little  works  are  great  favorites,  because  they  are  cheap,  are  ftill  of  easy  and  lively  mus- 
ic, and  have  enough  of  instructive  matter  for  the  wants  of  amateurs.    Mr.  Winner  has  also  com- 
J»lled  a  collection  of  lively  PARTY  DANCES,  for  Violin  and  Piano,  and  of  DANCE  MUSIC. 
OT  Flute  and  Piano.    Each  75  cents.    Sent,  post-paid,  for  the  above  price. 

^   «  ^™«^*.T  .  ^^   *T      -cr    *-  ^'  DITSON  &  00a  Boston, 
O,  H.  DITSON  &  00.1  Now  York. 
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m 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

mi  liutltDtlDii  iSDidB  (□  both  HT«i  lbs  b<ft  rullKle*  foi  tborongh  ednuUon  botb  tbtont- 
Isal  and  prictlcal.    Betldei  tbe  viiul  coanaa  ol  loattncUoo,  It  haa  k 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Geology,  Mining,  Metallurgy. 

It  bii  alio  well  [iini[ih«d  WORKING  LiBOR&TORlES  tor  prac^lc:!  InalrncttOBlD  AHA- 
LYTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  tbe  ASSAYINd  UP  OBBS,  and  DctermloattTs  llUIBBAl/>aT. 
TbeieliilioB  LAW  DEPAHTMENT.  iffordlDS  f  npvlar  mdiantagca. 
I'be  Pint  Tsrn  ap«i»  ABgnei  K,  Wl. 

For  rnnber  Inrarmitloa  addtSH,  at  Uadlfon,  I.  W.  BTERUNQ, 

Jdni  m,  IBTl.  Vic4  PrMdml, 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  SUBSCRLBJtK  rorolfbeB  carelnlly  prepared  plana  fOi  BdncalloDal  BalldlDga,  Cram  tka 


_-.  , „ — olandecoDomjof  conrtraetlon,  combined  wllh  pn 

id  diBLribatlon  of  llGbt  auu  heal,  aEsDnd  In  all  Faaea. 

ESTM.n^TE8    GlJ*tR*ajtTEED. 

Billdlns  Commllleea  will  flLd  a  rarlelj  of  plana  for  referanc*.  npnn  a|^Icat!ini. 

E.  TOWNSEND  MIX 

Arcbsiecl."" 

, Jenl  Public  Inal 

jl  Pa  bile 

O.  L.  R0SENKRAN3, 


ELGIN  WATCHES, 


American  and  Foreign  Watches  and 

Clocks   Jewelry,  Silver  and  811- 

ver-Plated   ware.  Diamonds, 

Spectacles,  &c.,  &c. 


Solid  Gold  and  Silver  Goods, 

Masonic  Regalia,  &c. 

83  Wlsconsiii  Street.  Uil^'nokee. 


CmvperthvHiit  &  Co. 
Educational  Puhlishera, 

62s  &  630  OmtmU  Street, 

PMladelphia. 

FMish  a  Full  Series  of  School  Text-Books. 

DiSCniPnVE  CATALOeUE  8BIT  FREE. 


1 31 
D.  APPLETON  &  GO'S 

Western  Educational  Department. 

p.  B.  HULSE,  Agent. 

Oa^  foUh  8,  C.  GBIGOa  A  CO.,  117  and  U9  State  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 


Cornell's  Geograpliies. 

SEVISED  BDniONS.'-Tke  Bett,  the  CTteapett,  the  Most  Popular, 

NEW  PRIMARY  GBOGRAFUT $0  90 

NBW  INTKKMEDIATE  UEOGRAPHT 160 

NEW  OKAMMAR-SrHuOL  GEOGR<iPHT 1  75 

NEW  PHYSICAL  GEJGRAPHY 1  60 

SnrpaBB  ill  otbera-l9t.  in  Philosophical  arrangement ;  8d,  in  Gradual  Pro^enlen ;  8d,  in  Mode 
of  Memorizing;  4ib,  in  Fr II  Explanation ;  5(h,  Id  Agrermtrnt  of  Mapa  with  Text ;  ttth.  In  Maps, 
lUnaustion,  Text  and  Execotion ;  in  fine,  in  every  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 


Mathematical  Series. 


AFPLElOJfS'  AB1THMBT108, 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  fO  80 

MENTAL  AKITHMETIC 0  45 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC 0  60 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 1  00 

KEY  TO  PRACTICAL  (for  teacheru^Ufle) 0  80 

HIGHER  ARirHMETiC  (in  press). 

Thero  hooks  are  new,  and  as  perfect  In  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  labor  can  possibly 
•make  them :  ihorongbly  graded,  definitions  simple,  arrangement  nuturai,  methods  0ho*-test  and 
best,  and  such  as  &r«  naed  by  business  men. 


English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

By  O.  P.  QUACKENBO%  LL,D, 

QUACKENBOS'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR |0  60 

ENGUSH  GRAMMAR 0  90 

"  FIR^^T  LESSONS  IN  «  OMPOSITION 0  9J 

"  COURSE  OP  COMPOSITION  AN  D  RHETORIC 1  60 

Brief  and  clear  in  deflaltion,  lucid  In  arrangement,  hnppy  in  illustration,  practical  in  its  oxer- 
eiaes,  full  in  explanatluas,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 


History. 


QUACKENBOS'S  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES fO  75 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 1  75 

These  Histories  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  wholf*  country.  They  hra  eminently 
fair. on  all  qne:)tion8  ol  religion  and  politics;  eschewing  all  prejudice»,  they  carelUlly  avoid  any 
attempt  to  bias  the  young. 

Scientific  Works. 

LOCKYER'S  ASTRONOMY,  Must  published) $1  76 

QUACKENBOS'S  NATUltAL  PHILOSOPHY 1  7R 

YOUMANS  S  CHEMlrsTRY 1  75 

HUXLEY  A  YOUMAN&'S  PHYSIOLOGY 1  75 

YOUMANs's  FIRST  BOt)K  OP  BOTANY 1  25 

GILLESPIE'S  LA^D  SURVEYING 8  (0 

ELLSWORTHS  SINGLE  AND  DuUBLE  ENTRY  BOOKKEEPING 1  50 

HarkT>ew>  lAtin  Series;  Hadley^s  Greek  Grammar:  Whiton's  Greek  Lessons;  full  course  of 
Latin.  Or  ek,  German.  Fr«-Lch  and  Spanii^h  TeA'ts:  Adier's  German-English,  and  Spiers  A  Sn- 
rense^B  French'£ugll«ih  Dlctionnrles.  Copies  lor  examination  or  introduction,  except  Dictloii- 
•rles,  will  be  sent  to  teacheis  and  school  oflicen  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price. 

Correspondence  invited.  D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  Pnbllkhers,  New  York. 

Or,  P.  B.  HULBE,  Agent,  117  and  119  BUte  St.,  Chicago. 


m 


Alilwaukee  Thermo  Water  Cure. 

COUPRISIKG  ALL  TUE  APPLLANCKS  OF  A  FlEST-Cu6S  WaTKB  CuBB, 

TXJEKISH    B^TH. 
.P.  HANSON,  M.  D.,  uSsr-SiSKirsa,,  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 

Board  and  Treatment  at  the  Cure,     Send  for  Circular,  or  send 
Five  Stamps  for  Pamphlet. 

ThsTiirfclih  Batfa  bM  opened  *n««  en  baca  focnuui  lie althj- anil  muidlaeued."— 0r.  ffolrf- 
«n,  SI.  HAottuu  BoipUat,  Landon. 
Dr.  GWBO,  of  Oenevs,  anji:  "  II  (the  butb)  1b  the  «»1  pinacu  lot  the  larger  portion  or  tka 


'.y  hind*  1 


HouE  Test  [HOST. 


ih  B>lb  II  bDCnnil3([  ■  noUhIo  Instltuiton  for  tho  bellliiE  ot  the  elck.  Tlut  It  Km 
.IVBif  m»r«Bllon»caragiharoean  ha  no  dl^pulmi,  and  [ha  saieeu  with  wUdl  H 
d  iiddg  Uollj  to  lis  Impurlance.— f^Mlrw  Witeenriit. 

aa  enme  aa'sin  to  pitiinino  tbu  Turkish  Bath  Ir  'ilmenl.  bnth  hj  piperlivant  and 
ir  obll^atlLJUB  to  our  fi;lloMf  mim  la  give  It  a  higb  ttcomimm- 

itTt-.cea  to  the  pntallc,  that  oe  have  witched  wltb  Kraatar 
.u»...» ....u  ^v,.^..,ig  „,.„„:  .„g^  .Hb  Coro  at  Itio  corDBr  of  Fonrlh  lud  SfCxmora  atrocU.  That 
tLla  InBlllnllon  Ib  lonnnrcl  opia  a  irs'-um  ol  msataret  mura  elllclunl,  anlv  and  Bgreeshti)  Uua 
■Df  other  In  the  North ncit,  then  cun  be  no  qnCBIion,  Huod  eda  ol  our  bcBt  clTiieDi  and  foorw 
d(  >tru]g«rB  te'llf;  In  ite  betiall.  ana  manr  am  the  liilnt  monDmenis  of  Ita  comuve  powen.  I> 
one  Bboti  yeor  and  a  hair,  l>r.  Ilnnson  has  Kilnad  aviiie  celebriij  for  b[«  Coru,  and  we  are  giaA 

it  conferring  on  the  peopfo  of  the  North«a«l.— Jftnllnti. 

Among  IbetflflltnlloDB  or  our  clly,  Ihere  are  none  more  tarcly  and  rBoldljrga'ninzpntilie  COB- 
fldenca  tlian  the -Thermo  WiierCnre."  A>  we  rlslt  [h.  Turktih  Bith  or  Ihia  ihbiiiuiiod.  Ova 
week  to  week,  we  are  plBBBed  TO  reelDitiha  naming  of  oar  moat  weallb>  aou  refined  cilucM  an 
ooaaUollT  Icereaalr.i  npoi.  the  office  rexl  airy.  Tnaian  Iniinntlou  baud  upon  principlei  Hxip- 
gjeed  to  the  early  education  and  prtJadiccBof  the  people,  and  moet:ng  ihe  nnieaeonlug  oppoi* 

roolaad,  rhowx  ibut  there  Tn'oBl  b-i  eome  Tlrlue  Inherei  tin  Ihe  msuil  n-^  -"''  -  "    ^'^ 

hnnunllya  ukp,  that  ihs  peupla  of  MUwaakee  are  boglniilnE  to  dlicoie 
ang  Bjitam.— JniUs, 
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ELIAS  HOWE.  Jr., 


Sewing  MiaoliirLe. 


S3  3 


THE  HOWE  SEWING  UAGHINE 
THE  HOWE  SEWINQ  UACHI\E 
ELIAS  HOWE  SEWING  HACHINES, 
ELIAS  BOWE  SEWING  HACHIXES, 
ELIAS  HOWE  SEWING  UACHIKE, 


■  bellfr  latlihetion  tlun  idj  Utchlns  eiUn*. 
Ib  adtpted  Bqmll;  to  lusTy  uid  Usht  sewlni. 

Ttie  b«at  FuaUf  UicUns  la  tin  world. 
'The  beit  for  Heat;  or  Llthl  Tailoring  In  tha  World. 

TtM  beat  Laalliar  lUchlne  la  tba  world. 


ELIAS  HOWE  UAOBIKE 

Uaaa  a  Stralfht  Naadle-alwaja  rallabla. 

ELIAS  BOWE 

Hai  recelTed  •1,000,000  RoTalir  from  all  othar  Hana&ctaran. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  THE  HOWE  HAGDIKK 

la  Incnaalng  nulsi  than  an?  otiiar. 

sr  400  Uachloaa  per  daj,  and  cannot  Bll  Uieli  ordeit. 

THE  HOWB  COMPAKY 

Will  make  SM  Hicbliiaa  per  dar  bj  tha  flnl  at  JanauT,  IBTl. 

THE  BOWE  MACHINE 

la  th«  Oldail  Sawln     lUchliis  known  In  (be  WorM. 

THE  HOWE  HACHINE 

la  Iha  Hoat  ElghlT  Imprurad  Sawing  UaeUna  In  the  wwld. 


G.  T.  BRYANT, 

Wboletale  and  Ralall  Dealsr, 

Oppcdt*  ?o»t  Offloa.  1 1 1  Wisoonalii  Sti  est,  UUwKokM  WlsoooBla- 
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Sewing  Machine  Sales  for  1870. 
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or 
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KSDALS. 

DKCORATIONS.  | 

THE    "SING^ER" 


Id  ISflB  Thi  Sinoek  UANnricTtmiNO  Cohpant  nold  Sfl.TBI  HacMnte,  but  sdd  lut 

E«r  [IBTO),  1K.9»  (OL.e  Lnndrad  ind  twelllJ-»-v*i.  IhonMTii;  etghl  hDnJreil  lod  Ihlrlr-ihn«) 
tdllneBl   BbDWIng  au  riceSB  b>-yuDd  Ibe  nletol  iBi9  ol  oier  lorlj  Lb?u«Btid  ;  and,  tt  lioww 

bj  Ibe  tibls  btlow,  ov,  t  Forty-Jour  ihon-ind  minhdieB  more  rhan  anjr  oihet  lompinT. 
Tbs  reader  Diar  naloritlr  atk  vbeibiT  lbl(  ts  meie  boanlng,  In  anrvcr  lo  uhl.  h  t«  hsieta 

■IT.  that  Ihoae  Ugiito.  and  ihe  oaea  given  below,  are  Irom  »worn  lelnrni  made  hj  llnuKts  M 

Ua  racilvar  appumted  t>;  Ibe  nwnere  nC  tbs  moat  vain abla  aeimig  michluB  patenui,  wbo  Utais* 

tbaeompanieaof  laiaer  imporlanca. 
In  ISTO  wa 

Sold  ovei' th«  Pnrbam  sowing  macbiae  omnpaDj |l-ja,oel  ntacbla**- 

'      Finkle  &  Ljon  maDuracturing  compauT 116,413 

'      Empire  sewlDg  DiHohiDe  conipaiiY l24,iiT3 

'      .£tna  eexing  niacbine  company ISS,0^7 

'      Gold  Uedal  Bewing  macliiuc  coDipao; ItS.SSI 

'      American  BuCtonHole  cumpaaj IIS, SCO 

"      Florence  aewing  niachiae  companf 110,  ilg 

'      Wilcoi  &  GIbbg  Kwing  Diichine  compan; 08,648 

'      Weed  "  "  "         92,831 

"      Grover  k  Baker      »  "  "         7U,4»1 

'      Done  ■'  "  "         62,877 

*      Wheeler  &  WilaOD  maDnfactuting  company 44,SS3 

FrDm  (be  a1»Te  tIgiTen  It  wllllM  aeeo  tbatoarrlvala  Id  trade  an  hr  hehlnd  na— IhU  ttMpofB- 
lailtr  of  wbat  la  knowe  at  onr 

NEW    FAMILY    SEWINO    MACHINE 

la  ateadllj.  and  largel]r  lncrea«lni[  We  are  no'  to  nln  aa  Id  anrpoH  that  Iheie  lart:*  Mlea  an 
dna  to  anpuior  DaalneucapailiT  «omucb  aa  to  lbs  ui<Tlii  n[  onr  machlnaa, aa  mil  ■»  lb*  obMc 
"ra^kn  ot  tbeae  wbo  bay  ana  aar,  aLd  an-  pjiaooall;  IsMreatcd  in  comparing  tbeBanu  aCttia 


Few  havo  denied,  in  fact  it  hat  bee!i  the  habit  of  sewing  machine  dealers  til!  recently,  tomak 
in  laudation  of  our  manalacturiiig  macoinee,  bat  in  the  same  bieaih  to  deny  the  merits  or  oar 
machine  for  fiimiiy  sewini;.  It  was  nenal  to  t^ay  lo  a  lady  looking  for  a  scwiog  machine,  *^If, 
ffl^dAm,  yon  want  a  mannfactnrtng  machine,  the  Singer  is  th«s  l>e»t,"  a«  if  we  made  oLekind  of 
machine  only,  and  had  no  Fatiily  vewing  machine  at  all,  though  onr '*  New  Fa/niiy^'^as  onr 
greatest  triumph,  and  even  thou  tne  favorue,  ever-ready  and  never  wearying  ^eamtstress  of  inany 
a  well  resnlated  hojsehold.  Our  m<ctiine,  however,  rold  its  own  story  iu  tbe  great  ran^e  and 
▼arte  y  of  excellent  and  beautiful  f:\mlly  sewing  which  it  was  capable  or  doin?,  ani  the  sales 
show  that  lt<  story  was  not  entirely  diuibelieved  t>r  we  would  not  have  sold  last  year  one  hundred 
aLd  twen;y-Beven  thousand  «>lt;ht  hundred  and  ibiriy-threa  machines,  being  m^re  than  twice  as 
many  machines  as  tnore  are  words  in  ihe  English  language ;  and  all  this  t:aa  been  accomplished 
with  little  atd  from  exhibiiions  anH  fairs,  excepting  ocly  .the  world's  fair— cont»titated  by  the 
homes  of  the  people—where  we  received  the  great  award  of  the  highest  sales. 


MACHINE    TWIST,    LINEN    THEEAD, 

SPOOL  COTTON,  OIL.  ETC. 

We  bare  and  shall  keep  in  stock  at  onr  Central  OfBce,  and  Agencies,  (on  spools  of  varioaSBlxee) 
Twist  of  all  sizes  and  colors,  Liben  Thread,  Sp  joi  Cotton,  Oil,  and  all  other  articles  necessary  in 
the  use  of  onr  machines. 

We  wish  it  understood  that  th^  Twist  sold  by  us  is  manufactured  by  The  Singer  Mfinnfaetoring 
Company;  that  thev  aim  to  have  it  excel  in  qualify  and  nxceud  In  quantity,  for  a  given  price, 
that  of  other  c^anuniciurers,  and  that  the  Twi^t  (made  by  th>  m  In  the  r  new  and  extensive  mills, 
supplied  Hs  they  are  with  the  most  improved  michlnerv  and  skilled  labor)  can  be  relied  on  for 
the  de!>irable  qualities  of  uniformity  of  pize.  evenness,  length  of  thread  aj  marked  on  each  spool, 
strength,  excellence  of  color,  and  beauty  of  finish. 


ML^aSSOJr  if  jrOlTES^  General  •agents. 

Salesrooms,  101  Wisconsin  street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 

AND 

184  Third  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

The  Washington  Life  Insurance  Co.^ 

155,  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
OTRUS  CURTIS, Freddent. 


CASH  ASSETS,   $2,800,000. 


Annual    Cash   JHvidendt   on   €Ut   Policies, 

THB  WASHINGTON  LIFB  INSURANCE  C0B1PAN7  possesses  a  combination  of  desirable 
features  which  no  other  organisation  can  claim.  Its  growth  has  been  steady.  Its  success  marked. 
Its  system  of  business  is  f&e-smimbmtlt  adapted  to  BBNurrr  the  holdvbjs  or  its  pouciss. 

POLICIES   CHANGED   TO  ANNUITIES. 

BXAHPLB  :  Age  25— Policy  $10,000— Premiam  $106.90.  Changed  at  56  to  an  Ananitgr.  After 
80  years  of  protection,  the  Annuity  would  gire  the  As  sued  a  comlortable  support  through  lile. 
Can  I  do  better  than  Insure  NOW? 

8.  L.  FVLLBR,  General  Ageni, 

117,  Wisconsin  Street,  HUwaidBM. 


[8] 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  PIANO  FORTES. 


THE    SUPERIORITY 

MAIHySHEiTlANO  FORIE 

Hm  niw  hecoms  in  eBtibllfbcd  faci.ic1itiovletf(' 
ed  by  iho  Wu  jndgKn  of  amelc  In  all  p«ri»  of  ooi 
coniitrT,  vtaa  ■iiti't  ibe  fact  lint  lbs  nrw  prloelpte 
by  obicll  Ihetu  PianoF  lie  cpn^Tra  t<^  (ttgrat 
™.  *iicccf»,  nnd  1«  ihe  cr*«ie«t  itnprovsoitnl  of  ttw  >cc 
|ln  Mu.lr'.!  ln»t  nm  i.i^  fii.iie  to  Ibem  1  KIca 
^^PUliE  AND  l-OWERPUC  T014B.    whir'    


rent  10  all  wbo  cirBlulj  euulne  tbe  pecaliar  mccbauiriaol  tbeM  IniiipmeDU  Id 

Which  dlKrlbntci  tho  Isnflon  of  the  rlrlDK*  upon  lit  pi7t«  of  tho  fniiie,re1leTlBg  the  Iniln- 

■nd  twwer  ol  keepiTiK  In  lune  The  GrMter  Lnigth  of  Btrinn  ihrua^rh  all  ibe'  tnbla  laa 
middte  notes,  ibo  dlHrlhntlon  bl  -iMbks  up"''  ili"  LENK-ll  URIDGK.  wblcb  mni  Oe  vbola 
length  of  Ibe  Sounding  B  -ern.  giTloR  Rr tally  Increased  Power  of  Vibration  ihrooeboni 

Our  conplintly  lacrearlns  hntlnfu  aft n7ei'  na  thai  oar  efforte  to  niDsfaclare  i  Plino  SL'PS- 
SIOi:  IN  ALL  BGbPECTS  to  aty  befaie  prodqced,  la  appreciilud,  cud  our  preftiDt 

LOW  PRICE  LIST 

will  make  It  for  the  Intereet  of  all  pirtlea  to  look  oaTeFnlly  Into  ihe  mcrlti  of  (hlf  Pluo.    Sx- 

withoiben;  aea  what  improyemenlshiTC  been  madu;  R»k  ihe  jplnlnn  of  Uioae  wh*  bin  ■*•< 
Ihem  :  re-d  tba  leRllmoniala  In  oorpainoblst;  and  not  be  1^  b^the  adcire  of  penoDa  tnlrre-iied 
in  other  Hanof,  to  pnrchawcne  which  yoa  woold  anon  allet  donlra  to  cicciugolorl  MATBIJ- 
BHBK.    Borne  deilsralu  other  PUdoi  bOTH  endeamrcd  to  cbeck  the 

MPIOLY  INCREASING  POPULARITY  OF  THE  MATHUSHEK  PIANO, 

Bt  utIne  that  the;  ire  not  dnrable.  etc.    To  all  Ihots  »e  ironlJ  aay  f  hil  ire  (.bal'eng^  thsa  ta 

erodacetertlmoDT  of  h  rln^le  Inni'naitnl  oronrmtke  tbat  ha>  failed  In  any  pinlcnlar  whataw- 
a  tba  conlnrr  ill  pariira  who  haie  aved  them  daring  the  pai'.  five  reati.  atiie  thai  ihej  keep  Im 
toDs  macbl  ongtr  lb>n  iny  other,  ind  IbM 

They  Actually  Improve  by  Age. 


Noa.  OUT,  inclnilfa— COUBRt,  length  4  feet  ID  Incbef-OSn  to S5II0. 

NOL  B  to  14,  iDclnalTe-ORCHESTRAL,  or  BQUAUE  GRAND,  6  feel  9  tnchra  long,  11 

■DiMiBi-tsm  to  rso. 

Moc.  IB  lod  1S-BARP  FORM,  (t  PARLOR  ORAND-tMO  to  <1,D00. 
KoL  17  and  Ig-COMCBBT  GRAND-fl  100  and  tl.UO. 


Q^Befertnce  U  permitted  to  Ser.  J.  B.  Pudt,  XaX.  Sti'.e  Bapt.,  HtdUoD. 
Vor  igendee,  or  deiolpllTa  pamphleli,  addnM, 


T.  D,  PLUMB, 

Otnerat  Agmtt, 


Ob,  UATBUSBKE  PIAKO  COUPAKT,  108  PiU  8m*T,  ttwm  TUrma,  Con. 


Quyot's  (Jeographical  Series, 

The  New  System  Triumphant. 

The  tra«  theory  is  found  to  lio  praotioal ! 


Nererbeforein  the  hbtory  of  school  books  has  such  success  attended  the  publication  of  a 
new  woriE. 

Adopted  bj  oTer  15,000  Schools  in  the  Northwest. 

Adopted  for  ezdusire  use  in  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Florida,  and  Arkansas. 

Used  in  erery  important  Normal  School  in  the  country. 

Used  in  oTer  3,000  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges. 

Over  Two  MiUUm  Copies  8oid  !! 


Common  School  Series. 

GUYOTS  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Fully  Illustrated,  96  pages.   $0.75 

GUYOrS   INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.      Elegantly   Illustrated, 

Eighteen  full  page,  copper-plate  maps.     118  pages.  -  -  iJSa 

This  essential  advantage  of  presenting  the  complete  Common  School  Course  in 
onlj  two  Ao0>b— instead  of  running  through  from  three  iofix}e,  as  is  usually  done-— 
is  secured  by  the  better  and  more  skilful  combination  of  fclitical  <md  fkyskal  factt^ 
which  so  distinguishes  Pj:t>f.  Guyot's  flans  and  method  of  developing  tne  science. 

THESE    GEOGRAPHIES 

Hold  their  position  in  schools  signally  vteU^  and  in  the  severe  competition  of  busi- 
ness, afe  displaced  far  less  frequently  than  competing  geographies  are  displaced  by 
them.  ^' 

7F0E  SCHOOLS  OF  HiaHEE  QEADE, 

OVTOT'SIOOJIIIIION  S€H(K>i:i  GEOGBAJPHTy 

GinrOT'S  liA&GBB  SBRIBS  OF  UTAIilj  HEAPS, 

AndJGVTOT'S  NEW  ISAlf UAIi  FOB  TEAOHBB8 

Bnable  teachers  and  pupils  to  continue  the  discussion  from  a  higher  stand-point,  to  the  filling' 
out  in  full  proportion,  \hc  framework  of  Gtograjbhical  ScUnce^  so  skilfully  conceived,  and  partly 
developed  in  the  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Text-Books. 

Copits  of  Guyofs  Gtographies  will  be  furnisked  to  Teachers  and  School  Officere^  for  enaminaOim, 

witk  reference  to  introduction  at 


Klementery,  40  Cento.  Intormedlmto,  80  Cento. 

MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  GEOGRAPHY  SENT  FREE. 


CHARLES  SCBJBNEE  &  CO., 


TBOICAS  OEAfiLES,  Agent,  651  Broadway,  New  York. 

At  EADLS7  BBOS.,  11  Hadison  St,  Chicago. 


ooley's  Iphysical  BcienceMorias 


0t<) 


•BY 


LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  A.M., 

Prof.  Natural  PMlosofhy  and  Chemistry  in  the  State  Normal  School^  Albany^  N.  n 


COOLEVS  MANUAL  OF  ORAL  LESSONS,  and  PRACTICAL  EXPERI- 
MENTS.   (Nearly  Ready.) 
COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY,  elegantly  illustrated.  (In  Press.) 
COOLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  -  -  -  $i  50 

COOLEY'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  -  -  -        i  35 

COOLEY'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  APPARATUS  AND  EXPERIMENTS.     (In 
preparation.) 

These  works  are  Text  Books  rather  than  Reference  Books, 

They  contain  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects. 

They  are  especially  adapted  to  use  in  Public  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

They  are  universally  af^oved  wherever  they  have  been  tested. 


♦  >  ♦ 


w$^tH  ^i[hcHchI  ^ottiposiUott, 


BY' 


Mrs.  MARY  J.  HARPER, 

OF    PACKER     INSTITUTE,   BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 

Used  exclusively  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn^  N.  2^,  and  in  many  PubUc  ami 
Private  Schools  throughout  the  country.    Price ^  $0.90. 


(^w*^/  ^^ssoti§  iti  ^nqli^h  ^tHtntnar, 


By  D.  B.  CHAMBERLIN. 


•  •• 


ral  Instruction  and  illass  Book, 


FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

One  Tol.  elega&t  12mo.,  60  pages.    Price  iSe. 

A  GEM  OF  EXCELLENCE,  IN  WHICH  THE  NATURAL  GROWTH  OF 

LANGUAGE  IS  LIKENED  TO  THAT  OF  A  PLANT,  OR  TREE, 

WHOSE  PROCESSES  OF  UNFOLDING  ARE  SYMBOLIZED 

WITH  ADMIRABLE  SKILL  AND  SIGNIFICANCE. 


CHARLES  SGRIBXER  iL   CO^ 

TH02CAS  CHABLSS,  Agent,  664  Broadvay,  lf«v  2  ark 

At  HADLE7  BEOS.,  il  Itfadison  Street,  Ohicago. 


FELTEH'S  AEITEMETICS. 


—  A  — 


^tmdf  UrnctuHh  »nd  ^tkHciwe  Series 


or 


wmm  mmm  m  ies. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic  (Illiis.)  $0.30 
Feltor'8  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  0. 75 
Felter'8  Chram.  School  Arithmetic,     0.90 


INDEPENDENT  BOOKS. 

Felter'8  First  Lessons  in  Nnmbers,  $0.25 
Felter's  Zntelleotnal  Arithmetic,  -  0.45 
Felter's  Teachers' ICannal,  -   -   -  0.26 


DISTINGUISHING    FEATURES. 

Thej  introduce  mental  and  slate  exercises  simultaneously. 

Thej  develop  the  idea  of  numbers  by  means  of  objects  and  illustrations. 

They  are  better  graded  than  any  other  series. 

They  are  published  'with  and  without  answers. 

They  give  great  satisfaction,  because  with  them  TtacJkers  obtain  Good  BesuUs, 

Supplied  fst  exaTninatlon  or  fto  first  Introdnotion  at  One-half  fietail  Prioe. 


TENNITS  WORKS  ON  NATURAL  EISTORT. 

I.  Tenney^s  Manual  of  Zoology. 

For  Colleges  and  the  general  reader,  i  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  with  over  500  cuts, 
chiefly  of  American  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Shell-Fishes,  Sea- 
Urchins,  Star-Fishes,  Sea-Anemones,  and  Corals. 

Several  American  Animals  are  here  depicted  for  the  first  time. 

'  H.  Tenney^s  Natural  History  of  Animals* 

I  vol.,  8vo.,  containing  (with  few  exceptions)  the  same  cuts  as  the  Manual  of 
Zoology. 

This  is  the  book  generally  preferred  for  High  Schools  and  Seminaries  and  serves 
as  a  key  to  Tenne^rs  Natural  History  Tablets,  but  it  is  complete  without  them. 

HI.  Tenney's  Natnral  History  Tablets. 

Mounted  on  Muslin,  with  rollers,  beautifully  colored  and  varnished.  Finely 
adapted  to  Class  Instruction  and  for  Object  Lessons. 

For  information  with  reference  to  above  books  and  tablets,  address 

CHARLES  SCRIBNEE  &  CO., 


TBOltAS  OBASLES,  Agent, 

At  HASLS?  BB03.,  11  Xodison  St,  CUcago. 


654  Broadway,  New  York, 


PERCE'S 

HASHZTIC 


THS  0]n,T  OLOBO 


STTLZ3  *  miCB, 


II       Semi-Mfridiu  ...  M  Ot 
IS       Full  Msidiui....  B  m 
LlbnrnitTle,  ■pleDdvll* 
■"i-l"! 4«« 

Extn  lU{sitie  Cftdteta  iDr 
Pbim'i  Olobai. 


niostnte  Attractioiol 
finvitation!! 


Ve  School  cu  afflird  to  do 
vlthout  thsm. 


and  monnicd  on  MacML  1 
Girsffe  i  I.  Anerlcvi  Bmibl» 
«[  Biwn  ;  B.  Cunal ;  4.  Whak : 
S.  HIppflpetuiiK ;  «.  Gorilk 

T  IriVB  Tirrri-B  miiirt^i 
10.  Mnik  Oi :  11.  LUmm ;  U. 
Kugmroo,    PRICE,  VI JS. 

II.  — NitlDosI  Flun.  bos- 
tifully  and  carred^  ctdor^ 

^VTheac  objecu  an  pack- 


urely   i 


^iW 


OUrOT'S  PHYSICAL  WALL  MAPS, 

FOR   SCHOOLS. 

"OOYOT-S  MAPS  ure  Incomparnbly  auparior."— Prof.  L.  AOASSIZ. 
SeriM  N«.  1.  ~^ 


orld,(Merc,  Projec.) IS  00 

« eoo 

10  00 


flerle*  No.  S, 


p  of  the  Hodiitpherei 

The  CominaD  School  Seriei  hu  been  p 
ipecfallj  for  the  utc  of  the  r  '  ' 
lrKt_Selioqll,  a.  the  Maps  a 


TliB  C 


North  America... 


ful  In  Dli 
(ulUbt*  b 


PER  SET,  fSB.OO.    Packed 

Sthe  celebrated  Omci 
allgrad-      -  — - 


leSeriet 


SericO  can  be  lelccted,  if  a  fnU  sal 

A  KEY  TO  GUYOTS  HAPS.    One  Volume,  net  price,  TO  centa. 

CLASSICAL  MAPS.— Map  of  the  Roman  Empire,  net  price.  |1E ;  Map  of  Ancient 

Plan  of  the  Citv  of  Athena.  tlB;   Map  ot  luly,  with  Plan  ofthaCily  of  Ron 

Claaiical  Maps  will  be  laid  leparstely,  if  deaired. 
GUYOT'S  MAP  DRAWIKG  CARDS.    Plain  paper,  nine  in  a  set.    Price.  TO  cenla 


be  found  eipeciallTue- 
id  [ha  Connnon  School 


HADLEY  BROTHERS,  42  Madison  St.,  CMeOffo. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


■ItebelFs  New  fieecraphlas. 

FrftctScflli  SeUatifie,  lB«spesil7a»  ttd  giT»  VniTanal  SatiifiietioiL 


m  ST. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


COMINON  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

lOKBBVi  mw  FZRST  LESSONS  m  aSOOSAFET. 

ynroBsuji  nsw  fbdcabt  asoasAFBT. 

IIZTOBBLL'8  SmW  nfTSBlOBSZATl  aSOO&AFZT. 
SAND-BOOS  or  HAP  DBAWINS. 

ADVANCED  SERIES. 

HrrCBBJUB  NEW  SCSOOL  aE0OBA?B7  AND  ATLAS. 
UTCBELL'S  NSW  ?E7SICAL  aSOQBAFBT. 
HXTCSBLL'S  NSW  ANOZSNT  aSOaSAFET. 
IDTCBELLn!  ANCIENT  ATLAS. 

N'tinCB  TO  EDirCATOBS.— MitehelPs  New  Geographies  are  no  mere  expe- 
rixnente.  The  actual  test  of  thousands  of  schools  has  proved  the  superiority  of 
both  the  system  and  the  series.  These  books  contain,  among  their  features, 
everything  of  merit  claimed  for  certain  ''new  «|f«f0m#^— the  only  difference 
being :  Mitchell,  fV«e  tirom  a  bias  for  combinations  of  difficult  theories  and 
indefinite  facts,  presents  Geography  in  a  logical,  teachable,  and  sensible  man- 
ner.   Please  IBoMmUne  and  Compare^ 


1.  Simplicity  and  cleameM  of  th» 
TexL 

2.  Gr«d«alaQdeoii0tantttdTU}G«> 
meut. 

8.  Condnenen  and  oomplofen«» 
of  defluitions. 

4.  £l«caiice  and  accuracy  of  th* 
mapa. 

6.  FaithAiI  and  attzactiTe  Ulna* 
tratlona. 

6.  Uniform  method  of  treating 
•imilor  topics. 

7.  Poliiicai  and  Phjilcal  Geogra^ 
phy  given  equal  prominence. 

8.  A  piacOcal  map  drawing. 


»    e    i 


BirrcHEXx's  nsw  outline  maps, 

SKAIX  SSmiESy  in  Portfolios  or  on  Rollers,        ...       Ten  Dollam  a  set. 


;S  ISTEW  OTTTLINi:  MAPS, 

liABCiK  SEBISS,  on  Rollers,     ......         Twenty  DolUurs  a  set. 

Baautifnl,  aoosrala,  and  eniiraly  nsiir. 


up  to  the  times;  complete,  but  not  redundant;  the  great  Historical  fiaota, 
eventful  epochs,  and  important  dates,  presented  in  the  lively  and  pleasing 
style  of  vvrhich  Peter  Parley  is  peculiarly  the  master;  itutudlmg 


ChUd'0  Pictorial  History  of  V.  S. 
Pietorial  History  of  the  V.  H. 
Pictorial  History  of  Englaad. 
Pictorial  History  of  France. 


Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 
Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 
Pictorial  History  of  the  World. 
Pictorial  BTatoral  History. 


Martindale's  Primary  Speller, 
Hartiadale's  Complete  Speller. 
Bailey's  Scholar's  Companioa. 
Biagham's  English  Grammar. 
Bingham's  Latin  Series. 
Hart's  English  Gramnaar. 
Hart's  Constitution  of  U.S. 


Coppee's  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 
Coppee's  Elements  of  Ijogic. 
Coppee's  Academic  Speaker. 
Tenney's  Geology. 
Stockhardt's  Chemistry. 
Hows'  liadies'  Readers. 
Haldeman's  AfBxes,  new  editioii. 


MITCHELL'S  QEOQRAPHIES,  QOODRICH'8  HISTORIES,  &e.,  Ao.,  can  be  obtained  upon 
the  most  liberal  terms  for  introduction.  Send  for  Price  Lists  and  Circulars. 
Correspondence  and  visits  of  Teachers  and  others  interested  in  school  litera- 
ture,  cordially  invited. 

AMr„,  jj.  H.  BUTLER  As  CO., 

eu  lUrktt  8t,  PhiUdelpkU. 


Or  M.  R.  KEEOAK, 


Cmr*  Cokb.  Amlrewa  Jt  C«> 


HJEADY  FOM  THE  VALL  SCHOOLS! 

m  m 

:e3.  h.  btjtxjEI?/  &  oo., 

611  MASKET  8TBEET,  PTfn.ADKT.PHIA, 

HAVK   TUK   PI.SA8UKX  OF   AITNOUNCINa 

TO  TEACHERS,  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

^  THAT  THEY    HAVB 

AN    ENTIRELY  NEW    SERIES    OF    READERS, 

BY 

EPES  SARGENT  AND  AMASA  MAY. 

POMPL^ETS     EN     |^IYE     fiOOKS. 

THEY  ARE  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

WITH  300  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  ENGRAVINGS, 
HANDSOMELY  PRINTED,  STRONQLT  BOUND. 

AND   A&K 

THE  CHEAPEST  SERIES  PUBLISHED  IN  AMERICA! 

The  i«patatloa  of  their  authors  Is  a  aolHeieDt  guarantee  of  their 

LITERARY  EXCELLENCE 

AHD  PKACnOAl  ADAFTAnOV  TO  THX  SOHOOIrBOOX. 

The  Series  eooaista  of 

MtUPrisM. 

THE  HEW  AMEBIOiJr  RBST  BEADEB. 20  cents. 

TEE  BEW  AMEBICAH  SEOOHD  BEADEB 30  cents. 

THE  NEW  AMEBICAH  THIBD  BEADEB 60  cents. 

THE  HEW  AMEBIOAH  FOUBTH  BEABEB 60  cents. 

THE  HEW  AMEBIOAH  FIFTH  BEADEB 90  cents. 

Tbe  authors  have  endeavored  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of' 

THE  WOBD  MBTHOD,  THE  ABC  M3GTHOD, 

THS  FHOiriC  SYSTEM  AKD  OBJECT  TBACHINQ. 
The  READINQ  MATTER  end  ENGRAVINGS  are  NEW,  FRESH  end  ORIGINAL. 

SPECIMKKS  will  be  sent,  and  SPECIAI.  IHTRODUCTORT  PRICES  will 
be  made,  TO  AIX  SCHOOL  AtTHORITlBS  who  desire  to  change  their  text- 
books on  Reading  for 

THE  LATISST,  HANDSOMEST  AND  BJBST  SEBLBS  I'UBLISHEIK 

^ddrecs  M.  XU  KEEOAN, 

Csre  COBB,  ANDREWS  A  CO.. 

ChicagOf  Xiis. 


[1] 
SWINTON'S  CONDENSED. 


CONDENSED  SCHOOL  HISTORY 


OV  THB 


UNITED  STATES: 

Constructed  for  deBnite  results  in  recitation,  and  containg  a  new 
method  of  topica  reviewa  Fully  illustrated  with  maps,  pro- 
traits,  and  new  and  beautiful  designa  By  Wm.  Swinton,  A.  M., 
ProfiEssor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Oalifornia ;  author  of 
"  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomae^  "  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
War,^^  Ac.  300  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  in  elegent  style,  and 
substantially  bound. 

Copies  furnished  by  mail  to  teachers  who  may  wish  to  examine 
it,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipts  of  76  cents. 


This  condeDMd  mairaal  has  boen  prepared  in 
order  to  veet  Uie  w\ewt  or  ihat  large  and  in- 
creaslAg  claw  of  teacliMra,  and  more  eBpecially 
the  teachers  in  oor  ComaoD  Seboole.  who  are 
afmir  gat  definite  rean  Its  in  thia  aiady.  ItU 
not  a  mere  nlcinre-book  or  e^y  book— though 
it  ia  vary  Inlly  iilaatratod  with  prot raits,  map^, 
and  other  engravloiirs,  all  ol  which  are  execaied 
in  tbe  beet  style.  It  alms  at  M>in«thiog  which, 
if  not  highor,  is  at  least  different.  It  Is  de- 
sired a  a  working  book,  and  hence  diecarda 
both  the  high-flown  narrative  style  and  the 
meaningless  details  of  the  majority  of  school 
histories.  The  text  derives  its  interest  from  t  be 
Iveld  preseniation  ot  the  (•nhject-mattei— In 
itself  deeply  interest  ibg.  The  teehntea  •  poinia 
and  superiority  oflbia  word  wiU  evident  to  all 
practical  teachers.    Some  of  these  points  are  : 

1.  A  plan  of  c ear  and  cotic'.se  paragrcphine, 
b)-  which  the  gtat  of  each  paragraph  Is  readily 
apprehended  by  the  pnpll. 

i,  A  total,  and  it  is  hoped  wdleome absence 
of  involved.  Inverted,  or  In  anywise  rhetorical 
■enteuces,  and  the  ose,  in  lien  thereof,  of  the 
direct,  ooodee,  and  reeittMe  const  met  ion. 

S.  A  new  method  o(  Topical  Reviews.  On 
this  point^perhaps  the  leading  point  of  novel- 
ty in  the  book—the  teacher  Is  referred  to  anei- 
aminailon  of  the  Reviews  themselves.  The 
difference  between  the  present  and  old  method 
of  reviewing— which  dots  no  more  than  print 
a  stnng  of  review  and  qnestions,  referring  to 
preceding  pages  for  the  pieoameal  answers— 
must  be  obviona.  There  can  be  few  Jodfclons 
teachers  who  have  not  discovered  that  pvpllf. 
In  order  to  have  a  really  QvaiiaHe  knowledge  of 
the  crowded  facts  of  histoiyv  require  that  these 
lacta  shon.d  be  grooped  and  reit«atad  and 
tamed  ovei  in  a  variety  cf  waya.  To  aeeomp- 
]lah  thia  end,  thaa  Impartliga  oomprehmiBive 
knowledge  of  events  and  the  connectiora  of 
events,  is  the  purpose  of  the  novel  method  of 
reviewing  adapted  ii  thismanaal. 

4.  The  8q;>aration  of  the  history  of  the  West- 


em  MIsslfvlppf  Valley,  and  Ihe  PaeMe  States 
Irom  its  entanglement  in  tbe  history  of  the 
Administrations.  The  history  of  these  great 
States  tbnff  receive  a  decree  of  attention  tliat 
ia  at  least  more  nearly  adequate  th«n  heretofore. 

6.  1  be  separation  of  the  leading  facts  of  die 
American  Prcigree  Item  their  entanglement  in 
the  history  or  the  Administration,  aid  their 
presentation  in  a  section  oy  themselves. 

6.  A  tone  of  tr«atment  free  from  partisan  bias 
of  sectionalism,  po'itica  or  rolls ion^a  tone  of 
treatment  as  completely  aa  possible  Ameriam, 

Tbe  New  York  2imM,  in  annonocing  the 
fortncomirg  pnblication  cl  this  work,  in  its 
is^ne  oi  Jnne  17th,  ISTl,  said : 

''  Advance  » heets  ol  bwinrov^a  Coadeased 
History  have  for  some  time  been  In  the  hands 
Ol  leiding  educational  men  of  this  city,  and 
we  but  express  their  unaDimons  opinion  when 
we  say  that  this  manual  marks  an  era  In  sohool 
hisfories.  Mr.  SwivTON'a  talt  nt  as  a  writer  of 
history  Is  prettv  well-known  to  the  readers  of 
thlsjonmai,  with  which  he  was  many  years  as- 
soelatod,  while  through  his  *' Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac "  rud  ''Decisive  Battles  "  it  is  equally 
well-known  io  the  eouutry  at  large.  The 
*  Condensed  '*  contains  aaany  technical  polnta 
ofnovetty  and  enpertority,  which  teachers  will 
readily  appredata.  It  is  clrar  in  its  style, 
sensible  in  its  tone,  and  impartial  and  catholic 
in  lis  spirit.  It  will  te  extensively  vsed  in  this 
citv,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Rdu- 
catlonal  Boards  of  several  of  the  States.  The 
palpable  merits  of  the  book  will  be  iu  own  suf- 
fldent  Intrrduetloa.** 

The  Hon.  John  Swbtt,  Dep.  Supt  of  Common 
Schools  of  CalUornla,  after  examining  the 
sheets,  gave  the  fottoWiUg  enthusiastic  priiie 
of  the  work; 

*'  Allrw  me  to  eoogntualate  yom  on  tba  sm- 
perlative  excellence  of  Swihtom's  Condensed 
metory     Words  cannot  express  the  delight 
with  which  I  have  read  the  pages  of  proof.   It 
cannot  Ihil  to  he  a  great  snccetas. 


The  *' Condensed  Sobool  History"  has  already  bees  adopted  for  exclaelve  oio  of 
the  schools  of  CalifoiDia,  a&d  Is  ander  the  favoiablo  consideration  of  the  several 
State  and  local  boards.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  offer  Tery  faTorable  terms  for  sup- 
pliee  for  introdactlon. 

lYISON,  BUKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

188  A;  14Q  Orand  Streeti. Vew  York 
38  £  198  State  Street  Ohioago. 
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m 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

This  iDatltntlOD  ilTbtila  to  Itoth  ki*>  the  bait  (■ellltiaa  for  thoranjti  cdnutlon  botb  Uieont- 
halud  pracUeiL    Beilda*  Uia  aanil  conmsot  IuubcUod,  It  biwa 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Geology,  Mining,  Metallurgy. 

It  if  llM  w<11  Inrnlihed  WOKKINO  LtBORATORIEt)  for  pnc'lc.:!  tntrmcllon  In  ANA- 
LYTICAL CHKMISTRY,  lh«  ABSAYINO  Ur  OBES,  and  DerermlnUi™  UIMBKALOUY. 
Thctalailwa  LAV  DEPAKTMBNT,  aHqrilliig cnpnlor adTUiUgti. 
nia  Pint  Term  opena  Aigml  K,  18T1. 

Bar  (nriher  lalonniilon  additaa,  al  Madiion,  i.  W.  BTEBLIHO, 

Jdm>  tn,  18TI.  Fl«  FretUaU. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

TBB  HUBSCRIBEK  rnrslihea  tantuWj  pnptni  pluu  for  Uneilloa*!  BDlldlnB(,fr<m  lb* 


••BaUdliB  Comm[tta«i  «iU  Otd  a  luietj  of  plana  Tot  lefamea,  npon  ipplleat'oo. 

E.  TOWNSEND  MIX, 


■  a«a.  BAMUBF.  FALLOWS,  8ials  NDp'rlDlaDdantPabllcI 
QKO.  H.  PAUL.  K»q.,  Bupe      '      "     


ArcblWel, 


O.  L.  BOSENKRANS, 

ELGIN   WATCHE 


.  Amerloan  and  Foreien  Watches 
■  Clocks   Jewelry,  bilver  and  S 
.  ver-Plated  ware.  Diamonds 
Spectacles,  &c.,  2cc. 

Solid  Qold  and  Silver  Oooda 

Masonic  Regalia,  &c. 

83  Wisoonalii  &treet<  Milwnnkee. 


Cowpeiihwait  &  Co. 
WducoMonal  Publishers, 

ilS  6*  630  Oustnut  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

Publish  a  FuS  Series  of  School  Text-Books. 

BCSCRIPTm  CATAWOUE  SEHT  FREE 
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D.  APPLETON  &  00»S 

Western  Educational  Department 

p.  B,  HULSE,  Agent. 

OitflM  wUh  S.  C.  &Ria0B  Jt  CO.,  117  amd  H9  BtmU  Mtreei,  ChUago,  ZU, 


Ccmell's  Geograpliies. 

BBVI8BD  JS0nj0N3,^Ths  But,  ths  Cheapest,  the  MoH  Bnndar. 

NEW  PRIMARY  GE(K3RAPHT $0  90 

NEW  INTERMEDIATE  tiKOQRAPHT 1  60 

NEW  GKAMMAK-^rUuOL  QEOGK^iraT 1  « 

NEW  PHYSICAL  GBJtiRAPUY 1  W 

Sarpass  11  others-  1st.  in  Phtlotophtcal  aiTAngemeiit ;  8d,  In  OrAdaal  Pro^rreeelvD ;  8d,  lo  Mode 
of  Memorizlnf?:  4ib,  in  Fi  11  Bipjanation ;  6ih,  In  Agrernient  of  Map*  with  Text ;  OUi,  in  MapB, 
Ulnatnitlon,  Text  and  Execution ;  in  fine,  In  every  feature  of  •  good  Geo^aphy . 


Mathematical  Series. 


AP^Lsnoma'  amitemjbtics. 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC fO  80 

MENTAL  AIUTUMETIC 0  46 

ELEMENTARY  ARIIUMETIC 0  50 

PRACTICAL  AKITUMbTlU 1  00 

KEY  'IHJ  PRACTICAL  (for  teacher*' »ec) 0  SO 

HIGHER  ARlrUMETlU  (in  preaa). 

Tho«e>)ook8  are  new,  and  as  perfect  In  all  reapecta  as  care,  tboujAt  and  labor  can  poafllbly 
make  tbejn :  thorougtily  ^rtded,  deflniiiona  simple,  arrangement  nLtural,  methods  shorteat  and 
best,  and  sach  as  ara  used  by  business  men. 


English  Grammar  and  CompositiozL 

By  O.  P.  qUACKENBO%  LL.D. 

QUACKENBOS'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR $0  60 

»♦  ENGUSH  GRAMMAB 0  90 

"  PIR-T  LE880NS  IN  «0M POSITION 0  Hi 

COURSE  OP  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC 1  50 

Brief  and  clear  In  defialtion,  locfd  In  arrAngemenc,  happy  in  lllastratlon,  practical  In  ita  ozer- 
dses,  full  in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 


History. 


QUACKENBOS'S  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES fO  75 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  BTA I E8 1  75 

TTieae  Hiarorios  commend  themseWea  to  the  people  of  the  whol»>  country.  They  »rB  eminently 
lair  on  all  aae«iion«  oi  religion  and  politics;  eschewing  all  prejudices,  they  careHilly  avoid  any 
attempt  to  Dias  the  young. 

Soientiflo  Worka 

LOCKYER'S  ASTRONOMY,  (lust  published) 91  75 

QUACKENBOS'S  Natural  PHILOSOPHY 17R 

YOUMANS  S  CHEMISTRY 1  15 

HUXLEY  AYOUMANS'S  PHYSIOLOGY 1  75 

YOUMAN.S'S  FIRST  BOOK  OP  BOTANY 1  » 

GILLESPIE'S  LA^D  SURVEYING 8  rO 

ELLSWORTH'S  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING 1  80 

HarknevV  Latin  Series;  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar:  Wh  iron's  Greek  Lessons;  full  course  of 
Latin.  Gr 'Ok,  German.  Preach  and  SpaniflhTei^ta:  Adler'e  German  English,  and  Spiers  A  Sn- 
ranne'a  Freiich-Englii>h  Diet  ion  Mrlea.  Copies  lor  examination  or  mi  lodnct  ion.  except  IHotlOA- 
Mlaa,  will  be  aant  to  leacheis  and  school  officera  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price. 

Correspr^ndence  Invited.  D.  APPLETON  9b  CO.,  PublkherB,  New  Toik. 

Or,  P.  B.  HULSE,  Agent,  117  and  110  SUte  St.,  Ctaleiigo. 


w 


Milwaukee  Thermo  Water  Cure. 

COMPBIBISG  AIX  THB  APPUANCBS  OF  A  FlBST-CUBS  WaTBB  CuKE, 

TURKISH    B^TH. 
P.  HANSON,  M.  D,,  ,J^^'SSSStA,.  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN, 

Boaiil  and  Treatment  at  the  Cure.     Send  for  Circular,  or  send 
Five  Stamps  lor  Pamphlet. 

•Fh*  Taitlib  »4tb  bu  npentd  4  naw  en  botn  [or  bub  lia^ttj  miA  ■aii(llHucd.*''-i>p.  0d4- 
M,  at.  lHomai  HotpVaS,  Londan. 
Dr.  Qwie,  or  Oflneva,  myt;   "Il(Ihc  bitb)  Is  lh«  Teal  puUK«a  tor  tb«  htrgei  portion  MtM 


Th«  Tarklib  Bitb  \t  becornlns  1  noUble  Inatltnilon  tor  the  healing  of  tha  iltk.  That  It  tu 
bean  prodncUva  «t  mar.ellDna  coreB  Lbers  can  lie  do  dl'put  di,  uid  the  amcew  wllh  wblch  B 
hai  hsaa  niei  addx  dallj  lo  im  Importanof .— S^inliifr  mtaoniOi. 

HitIiie  taken  eama  pa'Di  tommlae  the  Tnrklih  Bath  tr'aUnaDt,  both  br  Piocrlncni  lad 
Kleallfic  iDisFtiE.KOD.  «e  leel  uader  obllgiUuUB  lo  oDc  fvllow  man  togiva  It  a  high  recinimn- 
dallon  — CKrliiiun  fVarttr. 

Tnare  la  no  Ingtllation  onerlnsltaarrr^ces  to  lb*  pnMte,  lliat  wa  ban  waUbed  vttb  icnMa 
InUnetaadmaietttlaiacLon  iban  tne  Can  at  Itas  cuniarof  Faunhand  S^iuisace  alraeta.  nal 
tfcla  laaLltiUioD  Is  lonnM?(<  npon  a  >y9»in  a(  muaaDree  man  edlclvaT,  aafa  and  agraeablB  ihaa 


otitraDsera  teellfV  In  ita  behall. 
ooeabottyearandabatr,  Dr.  n  .     .. 

to  knew  ibai  bs  le  nnjh'k  ■  uartnr  the  rawsrd  be  deec 
U  eonCaning  on  tbe  people  of  tbe  Horlhweal.— JlanlifuJ 

AmoDE  tba  Initltnilnna  of  oar  cIit,  tbeie  ata  none  more  annlf  and  npldlyga'alnspoblle  cae- 
flAeBceihan  the  ■Thermo  Water  Onra."  As  va  lielt  Ihr  Tnrklah  Bithoflhia  IbitltatlaD.  f>i» 
week  ID  weak,  we  ars  ploaaed  la  rea  that  ike  Dinra  of  onr  notl  wealth*  aai:  lahnad  eliiacM  mi 
MDibinttT  tcareaatne  Dpao  the  o>ce  reilstrr.  That  an  InainDllou  baped  upon  prlnclplea  asap- 
poaad  talheaariTadDraHanand  prtjadivra  of  tbe  people,  md  maatteB  iha  nn'eaaontDK  op»art 
tlOD  of  ao«e  Dwdical  man,  uaa  baeoua  In  Ivia  thiD  two  wan  lo  ba  ao  well  appreclalail   and  pa^ 

»-i.^  .1., ..  .  .1. . .. ,  „,„  ^^0^  Inherei.t  In  Ike  mvana  need,  end  we  an  g.ti.  Bk 

if  Mlliuakaauebegludnf  (adlieoTarlt*adTinla(*«  OVMWI 


itr,  Dr.  RauHIn  baa  iiMoed  a 

abterpiMe  and  Iha  baaefli  ba 


ELIA8  HOWE,  Jr., 


Sewing  M!  a  c  h.  i  n  e. 


H 


i  I 

THE  HOWE  SEWINQ  KACHINE 

Giiei  bettar  wttilkctioa  tku  toj  HacblM  aihuit. 

TBE  HOWE  8BWIN0  XAGHINE 

la  tdipted  aqiullr  to  baiTj  ind  light  MwlDf . 

ELIAS  HOWE  SBwmo  MACHJHES, 

Th<  b«it  Fmnj  UuUdc  la  the  wtrU. 

ELIAS  BOWE  SEWINQ  VACHIMES, 

Ths  iMit  fot  Butt  or  Ii£bt  TiUorlag  tn  flu  wodd. 

ELIAS  HOWE  8BWIN0  HACHINE, 

Tlia  bail  Luthar  Hachina  In  Iba  wold. 


ELIAS  HOWE  HAOHINE 

TIia(ftatnl(bl  ITwdl^-almjwnUrtU. 

ELIAS  HOWE 

Hu  recalTad  -SI  ,000,000  Boinltj  Ihm  all  othor  Mansbotor*!*. 

THE  DEMAND  EOR  THE  HOWE  HACHINE 

Ii  lievHlDf  fulcr  Ihui  inr  othw. 

THE  HOWE  COMPANY 

An  miUns  ot«i  400  HicUnea  par  !■;,  Rod  cuiDOt  fill  thalr  otita. 

THE  HOWE  COMPANY 

WUl  mtka  MO  llicblnu  pei  dir  bj  tta«  flnt  of  ituVuj,  IBTI. 

THE  HOWE  HACBINB 

!■  Uia  OldMt  Bawin    luclilna  known  to  Iha  worid. 

TBE  HOWE  HACHINE 

Ii  Iha  Moat  Hlghl;  Impnmd  Bewliif  Haobloa  In  lb*  world. 

SO  BEWINO  HACBINE  HAS  AS  GOOD  TENSIONS 

AatbeHowa.    Ilttudu*  thabaititUok. 


».  T.  BRYANT, 

WbolaMla  and  ReM<1  Daalar, 

Oppodla?o»tOillofc  111  Wisoonalii  Street,  MUwankee  Wtaxmsbn- 


Sewing  Machine  Sales  for  1870. 


THE    "SING-ER" 


In  1BS9  Tm  SuiOER  UiNirrAcnniiiia  Cohfint  void  es.'TSI  Hachlnci,  bnt  *ali  lut 
nur  (1BT0).  in.BtS  (oue  Lnndred  ind  tweDlr.a-Kii  Ihnnuni;  elgtat  hnnilred  lod  Ihlrtj-tkiH) 
IlichlnePi  [bo>viiij2ancice»b'-;updit)e  rilea  of  JSte  oi  over  lorty  ib-uMod ;  and,  *t  iImvb 
bf  tbs  tibls  below.  ov<  r  lort)-toDr  ihou-iDd  macblcednoie  [faiD  my  olbcr  CDiii|>aiif. 

mj,  tbit  IboH  llgiirrx.  and  ibB  oneg  gliEii  bslow.  are  Irom  ivoid  relonit  Badt  b;  llceuaecs  to 

tba  comHnlaa  ot  IsiHt  imporuiuw. 
Id  ISTO  va 

Bold  oTer  tbe  Purbani  sowing  michine  eompiDj 9lj!6,0(l1  nnchinM' 

"        "  FiokleALtoQ  manufacturing  oompwT 146,418 

"        "  Empire  aevlDg  machine  coDipan; 134,^78 

"         "  .filoaaewing  oiachine  companj' 131,0^7 

"         "  Gold  Medal  gewinp  machine  coirpanj 118, »2I 

"        ■■  American  Button-Hole  cumpin; US, £60 

"        "  Florence  lewing  in'chliie  companj 110,178 

"        "  Wilcox  k  Glbbaacving  macbiaa  compaDj 98,943 

"        "  Weed                       "            "            "         W,881 

"        "  OroTer  4  Baker      "            "            "         70,431 

"        "  Dowa                        ■'            "            "         62,877 

"       "  Wbe«ler  &  WHmd  Bitnaf*ctii(lnK  conpaoj 14,fl3S 

FroratbeaboTeflir'rei'U  wlllbeasantbltoDrriTalatntcadaarahr  beblnd  «a— that  tba  popv- 
larilj  or  wbat  I*  known  aa  oar  ^^ 

HEW    FAMILY    SEWINQ    MACHINE 

a  ■<  la  anrpoH  that  tbata  Iars«  isle*  M* 


m 


Few  ba-vo  dented,  la  fact  It  hat  bee<i  the  habit  of  aewfng  macbloe  deMera  til!  recently,  to  SMak 
In  landatlon  of  oar  m'lnaiaet&nbg  macalnea,  bat  In  the  aame  bieaih  to  deny  the  meriia  of  oar 
machine  for  funiiy  8e««ln«.  It  wm  neoal  to  ray  toakdy  looking  for  a  Biwlng  nmchlne.  ^*IC 
m^dHOL,  yoa  want  a  m  innfnct  iiini;  mnchme,  th«  Stnger  Is  th  bent,^*  am  tr  we  made  oi.«  kind  oC 
machine  only,  and  bad  no  Family  vewing  machine  nt  all.  tboogh  onr'^New  Family**  waa  onr 
greateat triumph,  aud  evrtn  tboii  the  iav')rte,  ever^ready  nod  never  wearyii>g  veami'treaa  of  many 
a  wttU  reffalated  ho  laehold.  Our  onchine,  however,  lold  ita  own  atory  iu  the  vreat  ran^e  and 
▼ane  y  of  excellent  and  beaaiiful  fr^mliy  aewing  which  It  waa  capable  or  doin^,  ani  the  Bales 
ahow  that  tt«  itlory  waa  not  entirely  dubellevcd  or  we  woald  not  have  aold  laat  year  one  bnndred 
ALd  twen>y-fl9ven  thooaand  «*l»;ht  handred  and  ihiriy-tbren  machlnea.  being  m^re  than  twice  as 
many  machines  as  tnore  are  words  in  the  Bn^litth  language;  and  all  tbla  tn*  been  accomolisbed 
with  little  ad  from  ezhihiiions  an4  fairs,  exceptiog  ocfy  the  world's  fair— con»titttted  by  the 
homes  of  the  people^wacro  we  recelTed  the  griuit  award  of  the  highest  sales. 


MACHINE   TWIST,    LINEN    THEEAD, 

SPOOL  OOTTON,  OIL.  ETC. 

We  hare  and  fhall  keep  in  stock  at  onr  Central  Office,  and  Agencies,  (on  spools  of  Tarions  sises) 
Twist  of  all  »iKes  -ind  colors,  Liben  Thread,  Sp  joi  Cotton,  Oil,  and  all  other  artidea  necessary  in 
the  nse  of  onr  michfnen. 

We  wish  it  nndersiood  tha^  th^  Twitt  sold  by  na  in  mannfactnred  by  The  Aingnr  M^nnfactnring 
Oompaoy;  that  thAv  nim  tohave  Itczci'l  in  qnall^y  and  «*zce  d  in  qna'itity,  for  a  given  price, 
that  of  other  o  anafacmrere,  and  that  the  Twiet  (made  try  th  m  in  the  rnew  and  extensive  mills, 
supplied  as  they  are  with  the  most  Improved  michlnerv  and  sktHed  labor)  can  be  reHed  on  for 
the  desirable  qaalltiet*  of  antfo''mity  of  ^Ize.evenneas,  lenicih  of  ihroad  as  marked  on  oach  spool 
strength,  ezeeilence  of  color,  and  beaaty  of  flniah. 


K^SSOJir  9  JITOITMSSf  General  Jtgenfs. 

Salesrooms,  101  Wisconsin  street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 

184  Tkird  street,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

The  Washington  Life  Insurance  Go.^ 

155,  BROADWAY,  N,  T. 
OYHnS  OURTIS^        ...--.        President. 


CASH  ASSETS,   $2,800,000. 


Annual    Oaah   JHvidends   i^n   all   JPolieies. 

THV  WA^HrNGTON  LIPB  INSURANCE  COSCPANT  poaaeaaee  a  comhlnatlon  of  deilrahla 
featnrea  which  no  other  onranizatlon  can  claim.  Its  growth  has  been  ateady,  Ita  sncceaa  marked. 
Ita  ayatam  of  bnalneaa  ia  piis*k]cihsktlt  jjoaptxd  to  bemafit  thk  HOLDua  or  xra  poucm. 

POLICIES   OHANaED   TO   ANNUITIES. 

BXAMPLV :  Age  SS-PolIcy  $10,000-Preminm  f  196.90.   Chan^^d  at  55  to  an  Annnlty.  After 
80  yeara  of  protectum,  the  Aannlty  woald  give  the  Aa  anred  a  comlortable  anpport  thionirh  llle. 
Can  I  do  better  than  loaore  NOWf 

a  L.  FULLER,  Oenerai  AgetU, 

117,  Wiaoonaln  Street,  Milwaokee. 


18) 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  PIANO  FOBTES. 


THE    SUPERIORITY 

MAIHUSHEiTlllliO  FORTE 

Uu  niw  bf  come  u  ntablldisd  bet.  ickoinrMf- 
ed  b;  ib€  I>»t  Jiiagei  at  mntle  lo  nil  puia  or  ou 
cuuiiirf.  who  Biirni  lbs  Hct  tiiat  tbs  new  prtDCtpIg 
by  •hieh  iberv  Plson*  ire  congltii' I«d  lia  gnM 

iLr>  Mufli-^1  Inn  nm  mi,  gUlie  to  ihem  ■  Hl^ 
PURE  AND  POWKRPUL  TUNB.    wblcb  IpMkl 
1.    Tbe  rua-ou  ol  Lhia  Ortat  .'  oiMrlarUv  a  >{>?•■ 
tODl  to  kll  wbo  carelDliy  examine  tbe  pecnlur  mecbaDlsm  ol  Uich  tntlramanu  Id 

THE    EtaTJ-A-LIZT^TO   SC-A-X.B, 

Wblcb  dlatiibnts*  tha  teaalaD  or  tbe  slrlnta  gpotj  all  ptrta  oT  tba  thnna.nlleilDE  lh«  IsMn' 
ud  power  ol  keeping  lo  lune  Tie  QimUi  Langth  of  StTlitK*  ihr.ingh  all  ftie  irable  u* 
,        ..  -,...,1,.     ^,       ..      ......  ...J  i[,(y.g^gg^  Pover  o(  Ylbrstlon  ibrw- 

1 '-MBt  tdlho  ti ' —  — 


butrnitieai. 

"      conatantlT  Inci'eMtng  bafloeet  aaanrea  us  Ihal  our  eSbrti  lo  munactni*  a  Pluie  SllFE- 


and  bsiLer  iccumraDlauiiit  to  iho  mice  tliia  UT  otbct 

inrei  n»  (hil  our  elTorH  li 

BIOS  IK  ALL  BBSPBCTS  to  nj  before  prodoced,  ta  apprecUted 

LOW  PRICE  LIST 

VIII  make  tt  fOr  tbe  intnreat  or  all  partie*  to  Imk  caierallT  Into  'be  nKTll*  of  Ihia  Pluo.  Bi- 
unlne  the  workmanatalp  and  lh>T  qnitliy  of  naieMa1<  naed  f-  lu  eoniinetlOD  ;  compare  lu  lea* 
wittaoiben:  aea  wbit  Improvemenu  taave  been  mide;  ark  tba  uplnlon  ofUioae  irhehiTeiMd 
them;  fetd  tbe  Icailnoniala  In  onr  pamphlet;  and  not  ba  kd  bj  tba  edike  of  persooi  InkreMcd 
InotherPlanaa.luporcbiMi-Da  whicb  you  wonM  aoon  arter  d*>lrs  to  eiccanKe  iw  ■  KaTHD- 
BUKK.    SomadealeralD  other  Planoa  haie  endedvored  to  check  lb* 

RAPIDLY  INCREASING  POPUUR^TY  OF  THE  MATHUSHEK  PIANO, 

Bjatylng  that  they  are  noldnrtble,  stc.  To  all  Iboea  «s  wonll  nj  that  wsihulleng*  (hen  ta 
prodDce  lerllBonT  of  a  »ln|;le  InKtrnmeDt  of  onraake  Ihat  ha*  Failed  111  lOJ  panic Dlw  vhuaTCT. 
On  Iha  eontnrr  all  parUe*  wbnbaTa  nred  Ibem  dnriDi  tbs  pu*.  Rtc  jeira,  aUle  tbatlbej  kaart* 
tone  mncU  onger  than  acr  other,  and  that 

They  Actoally  Improve  by  Age. 


PXtlOBSz 
Not.  0  tol,  InClaalTe-COUBRI,  lenglh  4  f«et  10  iDChea-CSGO  In  fSGO. 
Hot.  S  to  H,  Inelnalva— ORCHESTKAL,  ot  8QCAHE  QRAITD,  t  (ea(  B  Inchti  Iob(,  Ihne 


lyBeferiPCB  U  permitted  to  Bar.  J.  B.  Pbidt,  last  Stala  Snpt.,  HadlioB. 
For  Jicandca,  oi  deicrlptlTO  paBpUeK^  addraBi, 


Om,  HATHUSHEK  FtAIIO^QOlIPAHT,  IM  PmUI  Snsit,  Saw  IUt»,  Oon. 


[1] 

THE  CHICAGO  OFFICE 


OP 


IvisoD,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 


IS  NOW  AT 


2f  3  West  Maii€#lpli  mtamm^ 


Ain)  A  FULL  SUPPLY  OP 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

HAS  ALBBADT  BSBN  RBCBIVBD. 


Introductory  Orders  RespeotfuUyiSolioited 


AND  WILL  BB  PBOXFTLT  PILLBD. 


Full  Descriptive  Catalogae  Sent  Free  on  Application. 


ADDBBSS 

THE  FIRM,  or  EDWARD"  COOK, 

278  Weet  IQuidblph  Street, 

1  (Ad.)--Vox.  I.— No.  11 


[2] 

University  of  Wisconsin, 


Department  of  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Geology,  Mining,  (Metallurgy. 

It  hu  >l»o  veil  rnrDlsbad  WOUSINO  LABORATORIES  fur  piullcal  InstTnCtiMi  Id  ANA- 
LYTICAL CHBUISTRY,  ttia  ASSAYING  UP  OBES,  md  DetemlnaUTS  IlINBRALOUY. 
There  K  >tso  ■  LAW  DBPAKTHEMT,  ifTicdlng  iDperior  idiiDUeci. 
The  Pint  Term  opeaa  An^sl  38,  13T1. 

For  further  intorTDdlon  Rddteu,  si  MtiUoo,  3.  W.  &TBRLINO, 

JUME  ».  1B11. VictPnMtitt. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  fnrnUhce  wremilj  prepired  piM*  for  BdncatloDil  BaliaiDK*,  from  Ik* 
CDDOmr  of  coD'tnictlon,  coisblnBdirilhpnfMr 

ESTIMATES    OU^n^JTTEEO. 

SoiMliig  Committee!  will  IlLd  *  nrlelj  of  ptent  IDi  leltnnet,  npoD  ippllcatloii. 

E.  TOWNSEND  MIX 

Aicbltect,  HllwaokM, 

H»ii.  SAHUBI.  7ALL0WB,  Stita  HnpprlnteadeDI  Pnbllc  Issimctli/n. 
GEO.  H.  Paul,  l^..  BupertDtendeut  Pablic  achnolB,  MllwiDkeo. 


O.  L.  BOSENKRANS, 

ELGIN   WATGHE 


American  and  Foreign  Watches 
Clocks   Jewelry.  Silver  and  S 
ver-Plated  ware.  Diamonds 
Spectacles,  See,  &co. 

Solid  Gold  and  Silver  Gk>ode 
Masonic  Regalia,  &c. 

83  Wisoonsln  Strsek  MUwxokM. 


Cowperthtimt  &  Co. 
'Educational  Publishers, 

628  &  630  Ckestnut  Strut, 

Philadelphia. 

Publish  a  FvU  Series  of  School  Text-Books. 

mcimmvE  catalosue  sent  free. 


1 31 
D.  APPLETON  &  GO'S 

Western  Educational  Department. 

p.  B.  HTJLSE,  Agent. 

Office  wUh  8,  C.  BBIGQS  A  CO.,  117  and  tlO  State  Street,  Chicago,  HI, 


Cornell's  Geographies. 

SBVISSD  SDniONS,^The  Bett^  the  (Meapeat^  the  Most  FOptdar, 

NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY $0  90 

NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY 1  50 

NEW  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 1  76 

NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 1  80 

Bnrpass  A\  othera— le^t,  in  Philosophical  arrangement ;  Sd,  in  Gradual  Progreeelon ;  8d,  io  Mode 
of  Memorizing;  4th«  in  Fell  Explanation ;  6th,  in  Agreement  of  Maps  with  Text ;  6th,  in  Maps, 
UlOfttraUon,  Text  and  Execotion ;  in  fine,  in  every  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 


Mathematioal  Series. 


APFLB10N8'  AB1THMMT108, 

PRIMARY  ARrrHMBTlC '. |0  80 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC 0  46 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC 0  60 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 1  00 

KEY  TO  PRACTICAL  (for  teachers' use) 0  90 

HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  (in  press). 

The^e  books  are  new,  and  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  labor  can  possibly 
make  them :  thorongbly  graded,  deilnitioDs  simple,  arrangement  nkinral,  methods  shOTtest  ma 
best,  and  sach  as  a/e  at»ed  by  business  men. 


« 


English  G-rammar  and  Composition. 

By  Q,  P.  qUAOKENBO%,  LL.D. 

QUACKENBOS^S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR fO  60 

ENQU8H  GRAMMAR 0  90 

"  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION 0  »0 

COURSE  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC 1  60 

Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  lncid4pi  arrangement,  happy  in  Ulostratlon,  practical  in  Its  exer- 
cises, fall  in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 


History. 

QUACitENBOS'S  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES $0  TO 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES ....  1  76 

These  Histories  commend  IhemBelves  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  are  eminently 
fair  on  all  questions  of  religion  and  politics ;  eschewing  all  prejudices,  they  carefhlly  avoid  any 
attempt  to  oias  the  young. 

Soientifio  Works. 

LOCKYER'S  ASTRONOMY,  Oust  published) $1  TO 

QUACKENBOS'8  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY 1  TO 

YOUMANS  8  CHEMISTRY 1  TO 

HUXI.EY  A  YOUMANS'S  PHYSIOLOGY ITO 

YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY 1  95 

GILLESPIE'S  LAND  SURVEYING 8  00 

ELLSWORTHS  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING 1  60 

Harkneas^s  Latin  Series;  Hadley^s  Greek  Grammar;  Whiton's  Greek  Lessons;  full  course  of 
X4ttin.  Greek,  German.  French  and  Spanish  Texts;  Adler's  German-English,  and  Spiers  &  Su- 
rennets  French-English  Dictionaries.  Copies  for  examination  or  introduction,  except  Dictlou- 
aries,  will  be  sent  to  teacheis  and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price. 

Correspondence  invited.  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publlshon,  New  Yoik. 

Or,  P.  B.  HULSE,  Agent,  117  and  119  SUta  St,  Chicago. 


w 


Milwaukee  Thermo  Water  Cure. 

UOMPEISING  ALL  TOB  APPLIANCES  OF  A  FiBSI-Cl^ES  WatEK  CcEE, 

TURKISH    BATH. 
P.  HANSON,  M,  D,,  uSSiiSJSi.'Sa,,  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 

Board  and  Treatment  at  the  Cure.    Send  for  Circular,  or  send 
Five  Stamps  tor  Pamphlet. 

•nkaTorklab  Jtelbhn  opened!  now  ertboUimratnlMklUil'UldmudlKued.''— Or.  Oati- 

Ht,  St.  Jhoma*  BotpUat,  London. 

Dr.  Qone.  or  Oanera,  ea^i:  "I((ttie  bith)  la  the  nal  puuKa  Ibr  ths  Itrgtr  porlion  of  (k« 
dluasei  LtiBl  uull  iDuikliid." 

Dr.  TtindLcbnin.  of  London,  mjt:  "In  ths  bMli  I  feol  Ihitl  hmTs  placed  In  Df  band*  Uie  moM 
poverTiil  ind  carialu,  uid  it  tha  ume  time  Uie  most  safe  isd  kgntible  ihenpenUc  agaiil  Id 


prodaetira  of  marmlLoiu  cotut  iharB  un  be  no  dliputioa,  apd  the  mii.c*m  with  whldi  U 
luw  u«an  nMd  addi  diUf  to  lie  ItaporUaae.—EotniTig  IVlteoiuin. 

BiTing  taken  Kuns  palni  to  eumlce  ths  Tnrklih  Bith  treatment,  bolb  br  upeiifceni  and 
•clantlflD  InvBftlgntton,  na  luel  nnder  obllitatioiis  lo  onr  fellow  men  to  gilt  It  i  high  reconiBien- 


.    Eundrediol 

^ ride  celobrllj  for  hi*  Cure,  and  wsareglad 

^-  .( tbDt  he  le  reaping  a  part  or  ibe  reward  be  deaarret  for  hli  antarprlH  and  the  bBtefii  ha 

li  CDnlbrring  on  tbe  people  or  Uie  Korthnest.— ^^nftiHl, 

AmoDS  the  lailltntlone  of  oar  citr.  there  are  none  more  anrtlj  and  rapidly  gaining  public  coo- 
BdeDCsllian  the"Therma  WalcrCnre,"  As  we  vielt  the  Tarkleh  Bitb  of  Ibis  Inilllailon.  ftva 
veak  to  week,  we  are  pleased  lo  pee  Ihal  the  names  of  onr  mott  weallbT  ani:  reflned  citlaana  an 
ConatamlT  It^craaBlriS  npon  tbe  olHce  regletrr,  Tbst  an  laatllntton  bared  upon  prlnclptei  ro  op- 
poaBd  to  lite  earlj  education  and  pnJuoiceB  of  the  people,  and  meeling  the  unreasoning  oppou- 
tion  of  aome  madlcal  men,  uaa  become  In  leaa  than  two  yean  to  be  >o  well  appreciated  and  pal- 
lonlEid.  ahoirs  tliat  there  must  ba  Mme  ilrloa  Inherei.t  In  the  means  naed,  and  we  are  g-ad.  lOr 
htimaottj'a  lake,  that  the  people  of  HUwaDkeeare  boglDDlng  lodlKOier  Itaadvintagaa  martar 


ELIAS  HOWE,  Jr., 


S         ^  ^        ^ 

w  S  ^  w 


H 


THE  HOWE  SEWINQ  HAGHINE 

Qita  bilUr  MtliSMtieo  tbMi  atj  Uachlna  citint. 

THE  HOWE  SEWINQ  HACHINB 

I>  adaptad  equllr  to  hrayr  uid  l[ght  wvli^t. 

ELIAS  HOWE  SEWIKO  KACHINES, 

Tha  bHt  FunUy  HicUna  In  tha  world. 

ELIAB  HOWE  SEWING  ¥AOHINES, 

Tb*  b«at  (M  HWTT  or  Llebt  Tailoring  In  tha  woild. 

ELIAS  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINE, 

The  but  lailher  HbcUds  In  Iba  world. 


ELIAS  HOWE  MAOHIKE 

TJtas  a  Stntgbt  Nwdla-almiri  ralUbla. 

ELIAS  HOWE 

Hoi  racclYsd  gl  ,000,000  Bojraltj  ftom  all  othai  Hanstictacma. 

TEIE  DEUAND  FOB  THE  HOWE  UACHIKK 

U  InerMilns  tutar  tluui  an;  olhor. 

IT  400  HacUiwi  per  dtj,  and  cannot  all  their  ordsri. 

THE  HOWE  COUPANF 

Will  make  BOO  Uachinea  per  ii,j  ij  the  lint  of  Jumuy,  ISTl. 

THE  HOWE  HAOHINE 

la  the  Oldaat  Sowln    Kaehlua  known  In  the  world. 

THE  HOWE  HAGHINE 

Is  Ihe  Uoat  HIitalT  Improved  Sewing  Uacblne  In  tha  world. 

NO  SEWING  MACHINE  HA3  AS  GOOD  TENSIONS 

AathaHowa.    ttmakea  thebaataHtcb. 


a.  T.  BRTANT, 

Wholaots  and  Ratall  Dealer, 
OppodtB Po!i Offlca.  Ill  Wisconsin  Btreot,  MUwnnkee  Wisoont 


TIE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  Normal  Schools  of  the  State  opened  for  the  eziBoing  School  Year  as  foIlowE: 

At  Platteville,  .....  Bepiember     S,  1871- 

At  Whitewater,  ...-.-         September    S,  1871. 
At  Oehkoeh,  ......    September  19,  1871. 


TERMS  OP  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regnlations  for  the : 
Bion  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  Assembly  B&trict  In  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  in  the  Konaal 
School  Sf  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any  Assembly  District  is  caii- 
tled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  B^;ent8. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  the  Oouiitj  (or 
If  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomination  shali  be  made  by  the  Ctty 
Superintendent  of  the  city,)  In  which  such  candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  six- 
teen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nofminatad 
shall  receive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  sadi 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bo«d. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal  School,  the  caai£- 
date  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  sidd  President,  in  the  branches  required  by  law  for 
a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  If  found  quali- 
fied to  enter  the  Normal  School  In  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  fbmishing  sack 
evidence  as  the  President  may  require  of  good  health  and  good  moral  character,  and  after  seb- 
■criblng  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ^1  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal  School  is  to  fit 

myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  pab- 
11c  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  school  in  which 
such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  Is  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age ;  bat  a  certifi- 
cate of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  President  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall 
have  been  a  member  of  such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is 
deserved. 


The  Tertne  of  Board  at  each  locality  are  moderate, 

Informataon  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  bj  addressisg  ihi 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville. 
President  Oliveb  Arey,  at  Whitewater. 
President  Geobge  S.  Albeb,  at  Oshkosh. 

Samuel  Fallows,  WM.  STARR, 

ateretary.  Prmident 


m 


Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 

VOLUME  ONE,  NEW  SERIES. 

SAMUEL  FALLOWS,     *  JOHH  B.  PRADT, 

Sv^trintendeni  of  PiMic  InUrttction^  A$ii8tant  iSupH  PiMle  iMtruetion^ 

Editors  and  Proprietors. 


Single  BubeerfptlonB.  f  1  60.    Eacb  8iil)8Ciiber  may  obtain  a  9econd  one,  at  tbe  rate  of  $3. 60  for 
(be  two,  and  more  at  tbe  same  rate.    This  applii-s  to  all  old  eabBcribcrs  as  well  aA  new  ones. 

It  to  needleea  to  remark  tbat  tbe  Joubmai.  is  a  valuable  medicm  for  adTertieing.    Terms  rea^ 
Bonable,  and  commnnlcated  on  request. 


ESTELL'S  PROGRAMME  CLOCK,  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

A  superior  EIQHT-DAY  CLOCK,  and  REGULATOR ;  easily  set  to  strike 
ANY  PROGRAMME  of  exercises,  no  matter  how  Irregular  the  spaces  of 
P^  time ;  does  not  require  changing  oftener  than  the  pn^^mme  Is  changed ; 
^  luiB  a  large  dial ;  gives  a  single,  clear  stroke,  like  a  call-bell ;  has  been 
H  thoroughly  tested;  its  simplicity  and  perfection  the  admiration  of  every- 
C  body.  An  xxcellxht  TncE-puci  a^cd  "k  faithful  monitob.  Thi  Hon 
^  UBXfUL  iMTKTTioir  OF  TBI  AOK.  WABaAMTED  in  every  respstit 
^      PaiGBS :  No.  1,  $10.00 :  No.  2,  $15.00 ;  No.  3,  $12.50. 

lor  Ibll  descrlptlTO  circiilar,  address,    HABLET  BBOTHEBB  ft  EBTELL, 

Sole  Proprietors,  41  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 


The  Washington  Life  Insurance  Co., 


155,  BROADWAY,  N.  Y, 


OYItUS  CURTIS, President. 


CASH  ASSETS,   $2,800,000. 


Annual    Cash   IHvidends   an   all   Policies. 

THB  WASHINGTON  LIPB  INSURANCE  COMPANY  possesses  a  combination  of  desirable 
featnres  which  no  other  organization  can  claim.  Its  growth  has  been  steady,  Its  saccess  marked. 
Its  system  of  business  is  pbb-xxuiektlt  adaptsd  to  benefit  the  holders  of  m  policies. 

POLICIES   CHANGED   TO   ANNUITIES. 

EXAMPLE:  Age  25-PoIicyf  10,000— Promlnmf  IDS. 90.   Changed  at  S5  to  an  Ann  nity.  After 
80  years  of  protection,  tbe  Aanaltr  would  give  the  As  eared  a  comlortabJe  support  through  llic. 
Can  I  do  better  than  la^are  NOW  ? 

8.  L.  FVLLKR,  General  Agent, 

117,  Wlaconein  Street,  MilwaakM. 
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A  NEW  ERA  IN  PIANO  FORTES. 


THE   STJPEKIORITY 

MlIHySHEiTlllllO  FORIE 


ad  br  the  b«t]Dcl£H  of  music  In  All  parta  of  oar 

conntrj,  who  atteit  Ibe  [act  toat  ibg  new  prlsclpl* 

by  whlcli  Iheae  Planoa  are  eoDBlmctad  (■  ■  gnat 

L  «iiccei>F,  and  li  Iko  steal a>t  Improvement  of  thau* 

m  In  Uniknl  InBt-nm-nta.  EiiiW  la  tbsm  •  KI^ 

'  PURE  AND  1*0WBRFUC  TONS,    which  spaaki 


THE    E<aTTA.lLiIZIJSrO   SO-A-LE, 

Wlildi  dlMrlbnUi  tbs  tenilon  oF  tbe  strlnga  npon  all  parta  of  Iba  rnma.nllCTliiK  the 
meat  rrom  cod cai. (rated  eirato  la  anr  one  purl,  ibD<  reccrtne  mnch  gnaiar  ilreDSth,  dnnbUlty 
and  power  ol  keeping  In  inne.  Tha  Oreftter  I«iiaUi  of  Btrlnn  tbroagb  all  Qia  treMa  •>• 
mlddl*  Doue.  Urn  dliirlbntlon  ot  Miogt  ppui  Jie  UMK^K  BRIDQE.  wblch  tnng  ihawbol* 


t  tuiogt  npo'i  ihe  UNB*R  BRIDOK.  wbli 
le  and  butter  ai 
mtljr  iDCrsielDe  bnelneae  M 


lengtb  of  the  tioandlDB:  Bjaid,  pvJng  KreailT  Increased  Power  of  Vlbratloii  ttotio«ho« 
butter  accumpanlmapt  td  the  Toice  ta*i]  any  dttet 


LOW  PRICE   LIST 


'efnllT  Into  the  merlta  of  Ihia  Flaao.    b- 
■  bi  111  cr 


itarfi 
other  PliDO).  io  parchaH  one  whrcb  too  wonid  loan  anar  clealra  to  ucBuige  lor  k  lUTHO- 


— k  tbe  opinion  of  tbOMwb»baT«aM4 
>t  be  led  bj  tbe  adTlre  of  panona  lDtrrea1c4 


BHBK.    HMiadealetaln  oUiar  I'Utnoa  bare  aDdaaTond 

MPIDIY  INCREtSmC  POPUURITT  OF  THE  HATHUIHEK  PIANO, 

Bj  nTlDg  that  Ihej  are  ool  durable,  etc.    To  alllboM  we  wonll  naj  that  we  ihilleopt  Ibem 

Srodace  laaUmDnraT  a  alngle  Inalmmant  of  oar  make  tbat  hat  railed  InanTparticnlar  whatei 
0  tbe  eoDtrarr  all  pirtlea  who  have  need  than  dnnng  the  paa>.  Qra  jaara,  atata  thai  the j  ke«ii 
tone  mnch  oagti  than  uaj  oiber,  and  that 

They  Actiially  ImproTs  by  Age. 


Noa.  0  to  T,  Incloalfe-COLIBRI,  lenglb  4  feet  10  iMhoa-tSIO  to  (HO. 

No*.S  to  U,  InclDBlT*— OKCHHaXBAL,  oi  SQUAKR  OSAKO,  8  IMf  S  InchralODS,  thrc* 


I^BeraraQM  li  parmitUd  to  Bar.  J.  B.  Pami,  iMt.  State  Bnpt.,  KadiMD. 
Foe  acanciea,  ot  daaerlpUio  panphlata,  addren. 


Ob.  VATHUBHSK  PIAHO^COVrANT,  lOS  Ptm 


HIGHLY    IMPORTANT. 


•  >• ' 


NEW    EDUCATIONAL    PXJBLIOATIONS 

or  ' 

WOOLWORTH,  AiNSWORTH    &   COMPANY. 


•»• 


CROSBTS  GfREEE  TEZT-BOOZS. 


•»• 


▲  OOMFMSIOUS  QBAMUAB 

OF  THB 

GREEK    LANGUAGE. 

AN  BMTIRBLY  NBW  BOOK. 

SY   ikXuPHBXJS   CROSS  Y. 

In  ^the  preparation  of  this  mantul,  ProC  Crosby 
Itts  yiddeo  to  a  wish  expressed  by  some  teachers 
fbr  a  treatise  somewhat  less  extensive  than  bit  for- 
mer^ Grammar.  At  the  same  time  he  has  carefully 
avmded  such  abridgment  au  would  reader  the 
book  too  meagre  to  be  a  suitable  xhuU  mtcum^ 
through  school  and  coUe^  for  the  student  who 
Biip;ht  havAommenced  with  it ;  and  he  has  taken 
pains  so  to  prepare  it  that  the  Revised  and  Com- 
pendious Grammars  might  be  used  without  incon- 
Tenience  in  the  same  class,  and  that  the  student 
mi^t  pass  firom  one  to  the  other,  almost  uncon- 
scious of  a  chan|[e.  The  omissions  are  chiefly  of 
the  more  theoretical  parts,  of  such  forma  and  coo- 
structiotts  as  the  student  would  n<rt  be  Jikeljr  to 
meet,  and  of  sudi  multiplied  examples  as  might 
be  best  spared. 


OBOSBT'S  aBEEZ  aSAHlCAS. 

FORTY-rOURTH  BDITION^ 

REVISED   AND  IMPROVED 


This  woric,  so  long  and  so  fiiTorably  known,  now 
appears  in  a  naw  drass.  It  has  been  carefully  re- 
vised throughout,  and  has  received  manv  improve- 
flMBts,  partly  original,  and  partly  derived  from  the 
investigations  in  Greek  and  Comparative  Philology 
which  have  been  made,  especially  in  Germany,  dur- 
ing the  hut  twenty-five  years. 


OBOSBT'S  QBIXZ  TABLXS. 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


Tmbsb  Tables,  which  belong  to  both  the  Revised 
and  Compendious  Greek  Grammars,  are  likewise 
published  separately  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may 
wi«h  fbr  a  small  hand-book  of  Greek  Elements,  to 
be  used  in  connection  either  with  the  author's  or 
with  other  Greek  GianuBars.  They  have  received 
not  only  careful  revision,  but  also  important  addi- 
tions. Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  are  an 
Alphabetical  Catalosue  of  Verbs,  an  Outline  of 
General  Syntax  and  Sentential  Analysis,  Latin 
Analogies,  the  prevalent  methods  of  pronundatioo, 
and  an  Appenmx  in  Greek  of  the  oiief  granunat- 
ical  terms  and  syntactic  rules. 


AN   OUTLWE 

or 

8INTZNTIAL  AKALTSIS, 

WITH  OTMBR  GRAMMATICAL  StCBTCHBS. 


**  Words  are  soul-pictures — form  and  hue  combined ; 
To  study  Language  is  to  study  Miod.^' 

This  pami^let  of  fifteen  pages,  reprinted  from 
Crosby's  Greek  Gtammar,  presents  in  brief  the 
principles  of  General  Syntax  and  Sentential  Analy- 
sis, with  a  method  of  representing  the  latter  to  the 
eve,  a  classification  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  the 
chief  figures  of  Syntax,  etc  It  has  no  especial  re- 
lation to  the  Greek,  the  examples  being  almost 
wholly  drawn  from  our  own  language. 


CBOSBTS  aBESS  LESSONS. 

REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 


In  this  edition  the  selection  of  Greek  passages 
(all  frnm  the  Anabasis)  remains  unchanged,  but  the 
notes  and  references  have  been  adapted  to  the  au- 
thor's Revised  and  Compendious  Grammars.  The 
exercises  prescribed  have  also  been  conformed  to 
an  improved  method  of  learning  languages.  The 
language  in  its  actual  use  is  presented  in  advance 
<7f  the  grammar.  Greek  Dialogue  is  added  to  the 
now  familiar  exercises  in  double  translation,  and 
written  analysis,  to  parsing.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  learner,  an  English  index  has  been  added. 


in   rRBPARATION. 

A.    LKXICON 

ZXNOPEON'r  ANABASIS ; 

For  use  with  any  edition  of  this  work. 


CROSBY'S  SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  com- 
prises: 

Greek  Grammar,  as  heretofore,  Retail  price,  $2  00 

Greek  Grammar,  revised  edition,    **        "  a  00 

Greek  Tables,           "          **         "        "  60 

Compendious  Greek  Grammar,       "        **  1  50 

t  *reeK  Lessons,       ..."        ^'  1  00 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,     .        .       *'        **  i  S5 

Sentential  Analysis,                        '*        **  to 
Greek  Lessons,  revised  edition,      ^*        *^ 
Lexicon  to  the  Anabasis,  in  ^paraiioH. 


Furnished  fbr  first  introduction,  and  for  examina- 
tion, at  a  discount  vX.  forty  per  cent  from  retaiL 

By  special  request  of  the  author,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  a  rule  which  has  been  followed  from  the 
first  publication  of  these  works,  commencing  thirty 
years  ago,  recomaaendations  of  them  aire  omitted. 

Corres|>ondenoe  relating  to  these  books  b  cor- 
dially invited.    Address  the  publishers. 


DRAWINC^    in    TBnS    PVBIilC    SCHOMiS. 

SIJOOE88      OF"     THJii'  ^»I01^TICKK.      SYSTKIVC. 


REVISION  OF  BARTHOLOMEW'S  BRAWIHG-B00K8, 

To    m««l  the   advance  in   public  aentimeni,  and  the    improvement   in  teaching  the   AH  in 

Schools  of  all  grades. 


Thk  introduction  of  Bariboloinew's  Dmwing- 
(*ards  for  slate  use  in  Priman'  Schools  hxn  given 
the  art  such  an  impetus  that  a  revision  of  the  early 
numbers  of  Bartholomew's  Drawing-Books  was 
demanded,  making  them  more  rapidly  progressive, 
in  view  of  the  increased  facilities  for  inatruction  in 
tl;e  Primary  Schools.  In  accordance  therefore  with 
this  demand,  and  after  coosultation  with  the  moat 
successful  teachers  of  the  art  in  the  schools  where 
the  Bartholomew  Drawing-Books  and  Primary 
Cards  are  in  moat  successful  use,  we  are  happy  to 
aunounoe  a  complete  revision  of  Drawing- nook 
Number  One,  introducing  not  only  practice  on  ver- 
tical and  horiaontal  lines,  but  alsio  obIi<)ue  lines  nnd 
combinations  of  the  three,  and,  in  addition,  element- 
ary practice  in  shading,  thus  giving  in  the  first 
book  nearly  all  heretofore  taught  in  Nnnrabers  One 
and  Two.    A  revision  of  Numoer  Two  will  rapidly 


follow,  presenting  a  onrresp>onding  grade  of  advance- 
ment, and  containing  exercises  both  valuable  lor 
practice  and  pleasing  to  the  eve. 

^^'  Keniember  Uiat  Bartholomew's  System  is 
the  JPloneer,  and  the  changes  are  founded  oii 
experience. 

We  are  also  happy  to  announce  that  Barthol- 
'omew's  Primary  Drawing-Cards,  'l*hird  Series,  con- 
tinuing the  exercises  of  Series  Second,  with  more 
beautiful  desijrns,  will  be  ready  January  ist.  Tlie 
Third  Series  is  designed  for  the  higher  grades  ot 
Primarv  and  the  lower  grades  of  Grammar  Schools. 
No.  3  Primary  Card  ready  Junuary  xst. 

1'hc  i>ub1ication  of  the  old  Number  One  Drawing- 
Book  will  be  continued. 

Single  copies  of  the  New  Number  One  Drawing- 
Book  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  for  examinatiou,  at 
twenty-five  cents,  post-paid. 


— •♦♦- 


ITS   OFFICERS,    A.ND   THEIR   DUTIES. 
1  Vol.  12nio,  444  pages.    $2. 

Thk  Cornbll  Ukivkrsitv. 
Prksidknt's  KooMii,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  August  14,  1871. 

WoOI-WORTH.    AiNSWOKTH  &  Co.  : 

Grntlkmbn  :  I  imve  mide  a  rapid  examination  of  Nf  r.  Gillett't  work  on  Federal  Goveniroent,  and 
consider  it  very  valuable.  ... 

It  Heems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Both  my  ex|>ericnces  in  the  world  at  large  and  ammtg  students  convince  me  that  nothing  is  more 
important,  either  from  an  educational  or  a  patriotic  view,  than  a  more  careful  study  by  our  young  men 
•»t'  Politics  in  the  best  sense,  including  especially  the  history  and  existing  stnicture  of  our  National  and 
Mate  CV>vemments,  and  Mr.  Gillett'a  book  seems  to  be  an  excellent  aid  m  sudi  study. 

Very  truly  yours,  (Signed,)        ANDREW  W.  WHITK. 

•♦• 

BASCOirS  JESTHETIGS,   OR    SCIENCE   OF  BEAUTY. 

Kew  and  elecant  Edition.    Tinted  paper,  stamped  sides.   $1.75. 


-•♦• 


WILSON'S   TREATISE    ON   PUNGTVATION. 

The  only  standard  work  on  this  im|X)rtant  and  neglected  subject,  for  all  Writers,  Proof-readers,  Authon 
«tc.  Kew  and  elegant  Edition.    Tinted  paper,  stamped  sides.    $S<. 


TEXAS  ITNIFORH  STAKBARB  IN  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Official  adoptdon  bj  the  State  Board  of  Edvoation,  June  20  and  July  7, 1871. 

In  accordance  with  Section  Three  of  "An  Act  to  or^iiize  and  maintain  a  system  of  Free  Public 
Schools  in  the  State  of  Texas,"  the  books  adopted  bv  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  rennired  to  be 
used  in  all  the  Public  Free  Schools  of  the  State.  The  following  5>eries  of  Standard  School-Books  have 
been  selected  after  careful  comparison,  as  follows: 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  National  System  of  Penmanship. 

Edition  of  1871.    Revised,  newly  engraved  and  improved.     Retail  price  reduced  to  Fifteen  Cents  each. 
Tf*e  Stattdard  Syst^ttn  of  America. 

RETAIL  PRICES.— Pa V5iOH,  Dontom  &  Scribnkr's  Pevmanship  comprises: 

Copy-Books,  in  la  numbers.     Per  doxen $1  So 


Specimen-Book,  300  copies  each 50 

National  Writing-Tablets,  6  Nos.,  sheet 2  50 

National  Writing-Tablets,  6  Nos.,  mounted..  3  75 

Primary  Writing-Tablets.  2  Nos.,  sheet 80 

Primary  Writing-Tablets*,  2  Nos.,  mounted.,  i  25 


Manual  of  Penmanship $t  00 

Oblique  Lines.     Per  dozen 15 

American  Writing- Books.  Oblong  and  square. 

Per  dozen 90 

National  Writing- Books.    Per  dozen $0 

Copy-  Book  Covers.    Per  doxen. 45 


These  selectionn  are  from  the  celebrated  Series,  published  by  Wooi>woRTif,  Ainswokth  &  Coupanv* 
New- York  and  Chicago,  and  have  been  -xridely  u?ed  and  highly  approved  by  o\nr  best  private  institations- 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Standard  Text- Books,  in  all  branches,  sent  to  any  addresa.  CcMreapond- 
enre  invited.     Address  the  Publishers, 

WOOLWORTH,  AINSWORTH  &  CO., 

51,  63  and  66  John  Street,  Kew- York. 
32  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston. 
517  State  Street,  Cbioaco. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO'B 

Western  Educational  Department. 

p.  B.  HULSE,  Agent. 

Of[lee  at  Jfo,  8.  Siseteenth  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 


Comeli's  Geographies. 

SEVJSED  EOnjONS.—The  Beit,  the  CTieapest,  the  Most  Fopular, 

NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY $0  90 

NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GKOQKAPHY 1  60 

NEW  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 1  TO 

NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 1  80 

♦ 

Surpass  <t]l  otbers-^lett.  in  Philosophical  arrauffement ;  2d,  In  Gradual  Progretalun ;  3d,  lo  Mode 
of  Memorizlnjf ;  4th,  in  Frll  Explanation ;  5th,  in  Agreement  of  Mapa  with  Text ;  6tb,  In  Maps, 
Uinstratlon,  Text  and  Bxecntion ;  in  fine,  in  every  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 


Mathematical  Series. 


APPLEIONS^  ABlTEMEIlOi, 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. fO  ao 

MENTAL  ARITHMEIIC 0  45 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC 0  60 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 1  00 

KEY  TO  PRACTICAL  (for  teach  era' use) 0  90 

HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  (in  preaa). 

These  books  are  new,  and  as  perfect  f n  all  respects  as  care,  thongbt  and  labor  can  poasiblj 
make  them :  thorongbly  traded,  deflnitiona  aimple,  arrangement  nLtural,  methods  ehorteat  ana 
best,  and  anch  aa  are  ueea  by  business  men. 


English  G-rammar  and  Composition. 

By  0,  P,  qUACKENBO%  LL,D. 

QUICKENBOS'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR $0  50 

ENQUSH  GRAMMAR 090 

"  FIR8T  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION 0  JK) 

COURSE  OP  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC 1  60 

Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  Incid  In  arrangement,  happy  In  Illustration,  practical  in  Its  exer- 
cises, full  in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 


History. 

qUACKENBOS'S  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OP  THE  XTNTTED  STATES fO  W 

SCHOIL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES ....  1  75 

Tliese  Histories  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  fire  eminently 
ialr  on  all  questions  of  religion  and  politics;  eschewing  all  prejudicea,  they  caremily  avoid  any 
attempt  to  bias  the  young.  , 

Scientific  Works. 

LOCKYER'S  ASTRONOMY,  (Just  published) $1  75 

qUACKENBOS'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPflY 1  7R 

YOUMANS  8  CHEMISTRY 1  75  . 

HUXLEY  *YOUMANS*S  PHYSIOLOGY 176 

YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY 1  96 

GILLESPIE'S  LAND  SURVEYING 8  00       ; 

ELLSWORTH'S  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING I    60 

Harkness^s  Latin  Series;  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar:  Wliiton's  Greek  Lessons;  fhll  course  o 
Latin.  Greek,  German.  French  and  Spanish  Texts:   Adler's  Gerfflan-Engllsh,  and  Spiers  &  Sn- 
renne'a  French-English  Dictionaries.    Copies  for  examination  or  Introduction,  except  Diction- 
aries, will  be  sent  to  teacheis  and  school  officers  on  receipt  of  one -half  the  retail  price. 

Coireepondenee  invited.  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Pnbllshon,  Now  Yoik. 

Or,  P.  B.  HULBE,  Agent,  No.  8,  Sixteedth  St.,  Chicago. 
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PERCE'S 


8TTLI8  t  FSIOIBL 


XAfHSTU 

Globes. 

THX  OMLT  GLOBES 

DliistratB  Attractioiiof 
GraMon!! 


Ho  Sdiwl  out  afEbrd  to  do 
wlUkoiit  tlwm. 


Lihi«Ti«tyle,  ■plaodidlr 

iBoiiiil«I....rT. :««M 

Eitn  lUcBoUe  (Rdwtt  ftr 
FsRM'i  CBabii. 

I^Aobnili  or  aB  CH- 
uata,  eLenntlT  col«re4. 
BodmannMaonUiraaU.  1. 
GirttJle  ;  I.  Aiatricaa  BhJMih 
at  Bbon  ;  S.  Cuiwl ;  4.  Wbak  ~ 
E.  HippapoUiBai ;  t.  Ooiills 
1.  Sod  1 S.  llgor :  1.  RrindMr 
10.  Hiuk  Ox  ;  11.  Lluia  :  U. 
KuncDO.    PRICE.  (I  JK. 

II.  — Nation^  FU^*,  basB- 
tifullf  and  correctiT  cii1cit«< 

PRlC^lJiO. 


r=Iy    ii 
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aUTOT'S  PH7SZ0AL  "Willil.  MAPS, 

FOR    SCHOOLS. 

.'■— Prof  L..  AOASSIZ. 
BerlM  No.  3. 


"QUYOT-S  MAPS  Br*  tnoompuFnbly  superi< 


Hap  of  the  United  Sutc) f  8  OO 

Map  of  North  America SEW 

Hap  of  Sooth  America «  N 

Map  of  the  World,  (Merc.  Projcc.) IS  OQ 

Map  of  Europe SOD 

Mapof  A'ia 10  OO 

Mapof  Afnca B  K 

Hapof  CeDtralBurope 6  N 

Map  of  Oceaolca B  OC 

Beriea  Ko.  X. 

Map  of  the  United  Stutea t*<K 

Map  of  North  AmeriM «  BC 

Map  of  Europe ''.'.'.  "ll'll'.'.'.'-'.'.'.  4  K 

Map  of  A.1. B  OC 


Map  of  Afrin. 
Map  of  the  WorM, 
Map  of  Hen.i.ph™. 


:;: ::■  ,550 '    p!erskt,iib.oo 

B  so  [  Tbe  ronimoa  Scbool  Seiiea. 

SS)  Uo^.flWl.'.    0,^jlM-*- 

B  00        The  United  Statel «  in.  «  m. 

aSTSr  :;:;;:;:.-.;§  ;.■•     SS: 

.....$4  00       South  America M  m.  »  "■ 

«  BO       Africa W  i».  g  ^ 

:;."."."."::::.":  S  SS   T"e\f«id'("Mm."iv>j«')";sf  ;»■     j;  i^ 

S  00      Central  Europe *  io-  JJ  1^ 

„.„„,  „ 4  BO       Europe SB  In.  » '»- 

Mao  of  Ocesnica  BOO       Auilralia  and  Oceanica....S«  ra.  «  ta. 

Map  of  the  HeniLpherea T  HO  PER  SET.  $a.<Xt.    Packed  in  »  oeal  bwt 

The  Common  School  Series  hii  been  prepared  by  the  celebrated  Oeniapher,  Prof.  Anw 
Guvot  esoeciiUlT  for  the  uie  of  the  Public  Schooli  of  all  gradei.  It  will  be  found  eapeciatlr  "»*• 
fiTln  IMM^  ScLol.  « the  Maps  are  of  a  con»enienl  alH.  and  are  put  up  la  a  handr  paiia«* 
"""A':'/5'i'p'''o'r^;  'n-rbro^^SaS"  of"^Se^'(i™.^s"'rirNo.  >  and  the  Common  School 
Seriel)  can  be  .elected,  If  a  full  tet  is  not  desired. 

A  KEY  TO  GUVOrS  MAPS,    One  Volume,  net  price.  IB  centa.  

Cl^SSlCAt.  MAFS.-ML.P of  the  Rom-n  Empire,  net  price. »1B;  Mapof  Anmnt  Ore™,  ^ 

Plan  of  the  City  of  Athen.,  tlfi ;   Map  ol  Italy,  with  Plan  of  the  City  of  Rome,  SIS.    The 

Claasicil  Maps  will  be  ioldiepar.itely,  if  desired,  „.       „        . 

GUYOT-S  MAP  DRAWING  CARDS     Plninpaper.  mne  in  a  set.     Price.  78  cents. 

All  communiutions  with  reference  to  CUVar's  MAPS,  should  be  sddresied. 

HADLET  BROTHERS,  ^l  Madistm  St.,  Chicago. 
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